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DANIEL SAFFOKD. 



BT KEY. ISAAC P. LKSQVrOJLTSY, CHELSEA, MS. 



It was not yet fully light, Sabbath 
morning, January 1, 1813, when Mr. 
'William Adams went to borrow fire of 
his neighbor, with which to kindle his 
own. On his return, his attention was 
attracted to a robust young man, who 
"vras approaching him with quick and vig- 
orous step, in a short gray overcoat and 
yellow buckskin gloves. They met in 
fateful recognition ; Mr. Adams being 
the only individual known to the country 
youth in the great town of Boston. He 
bad long been a friend of the. young 
man's father, was a Christian, and by 
occupation . a blacksmith. He took the 
youth to his own house, and to Park Street 
Church all day ; and the next day they 
formed a business copartnership. The 
senior had in stock and tools two hun- 
dred and forty dollars; the junior had 
twenty dollars in money, which he had 
earned in doing extra work while an ap- 
prentice, and he gave his note for the re- 
maining two hundred and twenty dollars. 
Their iron was purchased and paid for, 
bar at a time, and was carried to their 
shop on the shoulders of the young man. 

A steady attendant on the preaching of 
Dr. Griffin every Sabbath, and an inde- 
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fatigable laborer six days in the week, 
this youth of now twenty-one had passed 
his first business year. At its close, he 
took a careful inventory of its results. 
His expenses amounted to only two hun- 
dred dollars ; his share of the net gain, to 
three hundred dollars. He now had, af- 
ter pa3ring the copartnership note, a little 
left that he could call his own. Near his 
place of toil was an aged, pious, but poor 
widow,' residing in an attic, who subsisted 
as best she coilild on the contributions of 
the giving. Her situation and wants, 
connected with her age and character, 
appealed strongly to the Christian sympa- 
thies of the young blacksmith. He could 
now help her. He bought her a small 
load of wood, hired it sawed, and then in 
his own arms, after his full day's work, 
carried it up the winding stairs to her 
room. Thus began the charities of Dea. 
Daniel Safibrd, whose sunny face shines 
so benignantly from the opposite page. 
From such a foreshadowing, it required 
no prophet's ken to predict a successful, 
beneficent and happy foture. How ex- 
actly such a prediction was fulfilled, the 
sequel will indicate. 
Daniel Safford was bom in Hamil- 
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ton, £a8ex Co., Ms., Oct 81, 1792. He 
was the ^roungest of four aons. A praj- 
iDg father, "who was a farmer in moderate 
circumstances, consecrated him to Christ 
and gave him religious instruction. Until 
Daniel was eight years of age, he was sent 
to school six weeks in the winter, and 
six weeks in summer. A^^er that age his 
services were needed on the farm in sum- 
mer, so that his school priyileges were 
thenceforth narrowed down to the ax 
weeks of winter school, and these only un- 
til he was sixteen. At this age he went to 
Salem to learn the blacksmith's trade, of 
his eldest brother. Here he soon formed 
the acquaintance of three young men, 
whom he at length found to be profane 
and licentious. On returning late one 
night, after retiring, not to sleep, but to 
think, he became alarmed in view of his 
imminent periL Conscience was thor- 
oughly aroused, and he plainly saw that, 
though he had not fallen into any of the 
vices of his new comrades, he was yet fast 
Hearing the fearful vortex, and that there 
was no safety for him but to flee while 
flight was possible. He determined to 
leave them at once, and ere the morning's 
d%wn his purpose to pursue an entirely 
different course was intelligently and 
firmly taken. He reckoned upon the 
scorn and ridicule of these new and 
so-called friends — nor was he disappoint- 
ed. But he was fortified against all such 
assaults. Ere long he cherished a hope 
that God had for Christ's sake forgiven 
his sins, and accepted him as his own. 
At the age of nineteen, he united with 
the Tabernacle Church at Salem, under 
the pastoral charge of Bev. Samuel Wor- 
cester, D. D. When a little over twenty, 
he commenced business in Boston, Janu- 
ary 2, 1818, in which place he made his 
future home. In 1817, at the age of 
twenty-four, he was married to Miss Sa- 
rah Ashton, of Boston. He hired a com- 
fortable house near his shop, and fur- 
nished it with second-hand furniture, 
every article of which he carried to his 
house after his full day's work. Thus 



economically and laboriously he began his 
career as the head of a family. His busi- 
ness enlarging, he had apprentices, some- 
times ten at a time, all of whom he took 
to his own home. .These were all re- 
quired to be present at family worship, 
and to attend divine service somewhere 
regularly on the Sabbath. And he no less 
earnestly sought and labored for their 
personal interest in Christ Five of them 
became his partners during his active busi- 
ness life, all of them Christian men. Mrs. 
Saflbrd lived only about ten years, leaving 
no children. But an older brother's 
early decease left four orphans, who were 
all taken to the home of Mr. Safibrd 
and treated as his own, years previous to 
the decease of his first wif). They were 
the light of bis dwelling; especially the 
" little daughter," from whom, however, 
he was called early to part, in circum- 
stances exceedingly tr}'ing and afflictive. 

December 24, 1828, Mr. Safibrd was 
married to Miss Abby J. Bigelow, of Col- 
chester, Ct This union on earth was 
brief, and another affliction was in store 
for him. Mrs. Safibrd lived only about 
two years afler her marriage, leaving one 
son, who survives both parents, now a 
merchant in New York. 

April 27, 1881, Mr. Safibrd was mar- 
ried to Mrs. Mary S. Boardman, of Read- 
ing, Ms. Again the bitter cup was 
pressed to his lips. In a little more than 
one year after this marriage, he followed 
his third companion to the grave. An 
infant son survived the death of his 
mother, and is now a minister of the gos- 
pel. 

On the 24th of June, 1838, Mr. Safibrd 
was married to Mrs. Ann Eliza Turner, 
of Colchester, Ct, a sister of the second 
Mrs. Safibrd, named above. — She still 
lives. * 

Not only was Mr. Safibrd frequently 
stricken and smitten of God in his own 
immediate fiunily ; but while yet a young 
man he had followed to the grave his fa- 
ther, his three brothers, and each of their 
companions, besides other kindred. 
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He retired from actiye bnnneaB in the 
year 1849, not, however, to be idle, bat to 
direct his entire energies to other impor- 
tant pnrmiits. He was early recognised 
by the citizens of Boston as competent to 
hold positions of trust and responsibility. 
He was called to fill important offices in 
the city and State ; was three winters in 
the House of Representatives and two in 
the Senate of Massachusetts. He was 
president of the City Missionary Society 
from 1850 to the time of his death, and 
daring that entire period was closely 
identified with its 8elf-den3ring work. 
The same year he was elected a member 
of the Priidential Committee of the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions,' and was always prompt 
at its weekly meetings as long as he could 
go out at all. He was among the first 
and foremost ia establishing the Female 
Seminary at South Hadley. 

Soon after reaching Boston, Mr. Saf- 
fi>rd united with the Park Street Church. 
He was fond of mentioning the fact — 
which is worth reconling here for the eye 
especially of every pastor — ^that one day, 
while at work over his anvil, he was sur- 
prised to see stooping to enter his low 
door, the tall and dignified Dr. Grif- 
fin, his pastor, who said, on approach- 
ing him, '*I have come to seek you 
out, as I have noticed you a regular 
attendant on my preaching." He re* 
mained a worshiper in Park Street un- 
til 1827, at the formation of the Church 
in Salem Street, when by especial request 
he went with others to build up for Christ 
at the *' North End." Here he was first 
chosen deacon. In 1835, he returned to 
Park Street, only for three months, how- 
ever, when, with a few others,' he went to 
Franklin Street to commence another 
Church, now the <' Central." In about 
two and a half years, in accordance* with 
a previous agreement, he returned to 
Park Street, where. he remained until 
1842, at which time he became identified 
with the Mount Vernon Church, from 
which he was transbited to the Charch 



triumphant. He had tery much to do in 
'projecting, gathering and establishing this 
Church.^ 

To speak of such a man in fitting terms, 
or to portray even indistinctly a character 
so complete, in the few pages here allowed, 
u no easy task. To tell all would require 
a volume. To speak truly, without exag- 
geration, will seem to one who knew him 
not, like panegyric. For twenty-one 
years before his decease the writer met 
him often and knew him well. The opin- 
ions herein expressed were formed from 
personal acquaintance and knowledge. 

Dea. Safford was not a *' great man " 
in the sense in which that phrase is com- 
monly used. He was born in neither 
extreme of society. His course in life 
was heralded by no fam^of birth or rank 
or fortune, nor on the other hand was it 
hedged in or foreclosed by the seemingly 
impassable barriers of an ignominious ori- 
gin. Bom of respectable parents in mod- 
erate circumstances, he began his useful 
career at a point of departure, difficult 
indeed, but possible. And he gained his 
ultimate and enviable bight by no sudden 
leaps, by no adventitious or bap-hazard in- 
tervention?, but by a steady, conscientious 
application of all the powers God had 
given him to the useful objects of life. 
He lost no time and enervated no facul- 

1 The foregoing fiicts are gathered mostly from 
the maaoeeript history of the life of Deacon Safford, 
which is soon to be pabUshed by the American Track 
Society, of Boston. It is in coarse of preparation— 
and at this writing nearly complete— by his bereaved 
widow, the only individoal who is competent 
truly to represent him as he was. The materials are 
abundant Indeed for a raluable and interesting book. 
But to see Dea. Safford, as he lited and labored and 
prayed, he must be introduced by one who shared all 
this with him and knew him as none else could know 
him. Mrs. Safford has done well, nobly well, to erect 
such a monument to the memory of such a man. It 
will long surriTe her. Before he was generally 
known. Dr. Wisner said of Dea. 8aA>rd, ^ there is a 
great deal in that man. He is yet to become one of 
the brightest ornaments in the Church, and a bless- 
ing to the world." Through this beautiftil Tolume, 
as attractive as it is true, he will still live, showing 
what the grace of Qod has done and can do In making 
him " an ornament in the Church, and a blessing to 
the world " The wider its circulation the better, 
espedaUy amAng young men. 
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ty of mind or heart in envy or jealoasy. 
He was happy in the snccesa of his com- 
peers-^satisfied with making the moat 
of himself— ambitious to no other end. 
He ran a race with no one bat Daniel 
Safford, and strove to oatdo no other. 
Nor did he cive his precious moments to 
Tain and useless pleasures. He sought 
and 1^ found his highest enjoyment in 
acquiring and doing that which was use* 
' ful. And though not of mental endow- 
ments such as command by their great- 
ness and dazzle by their brilliancy, yet by 
the considerate and prayerful use of the 
powers he had, he made his influence 
deeply felt in every circle in which he 
moved. The world has few such ex- 
amples of what honest, earnest efforts 
can accomplish w^en well directed. Few 
have left behind them good impressions, 
more ineffaceable, or memories that will 
be longer or more cordially cherished. 

Dea. Safiord was not a learned man. 
Six weeks schooling in winter and six 
weeks in summer, from four to eight 
years of age, and six weeks only in winter 
from eight to sixteen, would not be likely 
to make a learned man of any one. 
There was no precocity that marked his 
early life. He was a proficient in mathe- 
matics and in natural philosophy, consid- 
ering his opportunities. But he did not 
cease study when he ceased going to 
school. Leisure for study he never had 
while in active business. But reading to 
a limited extent was a part of his life. 
So in writing. His style was pure, simple, 
direct and lucid, without an unneces- 
sary word. His letters are models. This 
came of thought and study. It did not 
happen. He kept himself well posted in 
matters of general interest, and in his 
later years was more conversant with 
books. It may be said in truth that he 
had no facilities for literary acquisitions 
which are not within the reach of every 
earnest young man desiring knowledge. 

Dea. Safibrd was not a genius, remark- 
able for any one particular trait of char- 
acter or quality of mind. His mind was 



admirably and evenly balanced. The 
world has few men who could do so 
many things so well as he. This was 
owing, doubtless, in a great degree to the 
even and rigid discipline to which he had 
subjected himself in cultivating carefnlly 
every power of his being. He did not 
make new things his study, emulous of 
an inventor's renown. Tet some useful 
things in the line of his peculiar calling 
owe their origin to the application of his 
mathematical and philosophical tastes 
and acquirements. There are many 
things in church architecture, and espec- 
ially in church furnishings, also in domes- 
tic arrangements and conveniences which 
were modestly suggested, or projected* and 
perhaps executed by him. To an observ- 
er he would seem to see, by intuition, 
just the right thing for the right place 
at exactly the right time, and yet he 
would always give a good reason for 
his suggestion. He did as little at hap- 
hazard as perhaps any man who did so 
much. He was not fond of mere experi- 
ments. 

Dea. Safford was not a rich man. 
Wealth was not his ambition, but usefuL- 
nes3. For this he lived and labored. He 
was industrious, prudent, wise in invest- 
ing, and in this way, earlier than most, 
gained an amount which enabled him to 
retire safely from active business. Dur- 
ing this whole period of thirty-six years, 
he prosecuted his business with a fidelity, 
and upon such principles of Christian in- 
tegrity, as quickly gained for him a busi- 
ness reputation second to none in his 
sphere. He was not long obliged to buy 
his iron, bar at a time, and only for cash ; 
nor was he long compelled to carry it on 
his shoulders to his shop. He found 
friends because he deserved them, made 
them and "showed himself friendly." 
Prompt in all his own payments, and 
careful never to become liable for what 
he could not see a fair prospect of meet- 
ing when due, he secured a basis for 
credit every way adequate to any busi- 
ness emergency. The writer, driven by 
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over work and threatening disease, from 
home to a voyage at sea and a tour through 
Europe, in 1850, deposited with Baring 
and Brother's agent in Boston an amount 
of money supposed to be sujQicient for all 
ordinary expenses, and took a '* letter of 
credit" for the same. But a careiOiil fore- 
sight and custom in such cases suggested 
provision against possible detentions and 
disasters, in permission to draw for a 
hu^r amount than the cash deposit 
would allow. To secure this privilege, a 
good indorser was very properly required. 
The names of some six or eight gentle- 
men and firms of business character and 
standing were given, whose indorsement 
could be procured. But the agent did 
not know them. At length he said, " get 
Daniel Safibrd's indorsement, and you 
may draw for as much as you please." 
None but those similarly situated can ap- 
preciate the Relief his willing signature 
afforded. The same name has many a 
time been a ** tower of strength " to oth- 
ers than a poor, feeble minister, giving 
them character in business circles, and 
profits too not otherwise easily obtained. 
He knew the difficulties through which 
young men without capital must struggle 
and was always glad to aid them by wise 
counsel, and oAen by other facilities 
which his means would enable him to 
afford. Upon his income he lived in a 
style answering to his tastes, enabling him 
to accommodate family friends, to receive 
the stranger and always to keep open 
and well furnished the prophet's chamber, 
or chambers indeed, which by the way, 
rarely failed to be occupied. But he had 
still a surplus left with which to aid 
the work of Christian benevolence in 
amounts seldom equalled by tho^e of so 
small a capital. This was consecrated, 
and God made it productive. He cared 
for money chiefly to do good with. His 
money he felt was a lent blessing. He 
regarded himself as the Lord's steward. 
Hence his great usefulness; and his fre- 
quent large gifts to objects of real merit 
were not so much from the abundance he 
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possessed, as from the conscientious and 
careful prudence with which he managed 
it, and the prayerful and judicious manner 
in which he always disbursed it 

Dea. Saffbrd was not a public speaker. 
Though fluent and always agreeable in 
his private conversation, he was never 
forward to speak on public occasions. 
While a member of the Legislature, he 
was rarely heard, unless an exigency de- 
manded his voice. So in prayer-meet- 
ings, so on ecclesiastical councils, where 
he was very frequently invited. His prac- 
tice on all such occasions was, first, never 
to speak unless he had something to say, 
and second, to stop when he got through. 
He was a member of an ecclesiastical 
council a few years previous to his death, 
when an excommunicated member com- 
plained that the church, under the ruling 
of the pastor, had proceeded quite con- 
trary to the rules of Congregationalism, 
and had thus wrongfully cut him ofl*. To 
sustain the complainant, who was evident- 
ly in the wrong, to say the least, would 
implicate the pastor, who had as evidently 
gone quite beyond his prerogatives. The 
testimony was full and clear on both those 
points. The case was skilfully managed 
on the part of t}ie church and its pastor. 
There was a full discussion by the coun- 
cil when by themselves. By appointment, 
a former pastor of DeafSaflord prepared 
a result entirely exonerating the minis- 
ter, and made an earnest speech in its 
defence. No one immediately replying, 
Dea. Safibrd arose, and in a few fitting 
words expressed his high respect for min- 
isters of the gospel and his great reluc- 
tance by word or vote to cast even a 
seeming censure upon any of them, but 
*^ truth," he added, '* has -higher claims 
than they." In a few forcible and plain 
sentences he presented the case as it 
seemed to him^ and as it was in fact; 
he gave the reasons why he could not vote 
for the result as it had been presented ; 
and closed by saying, if it was adopted, 
he should insist upon having his pix>test 
entered upon the minutes of the council, 
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and that as much for the sake of the min- 
istry as for the party now aggrieved. As 
soon as he sat down the author of the re- 
sult, whispering to the brother who was 
sitting near him, said, ** there is no such 
thing as resisting Dea. Safford's conunon- 
sense logic." Another result was quickly 
prepared, in accordance with the views 
Dea. Safford had expressed, and it was at 
once unanimously adopted. Many such 
instances could be related to show the 
singular ability with which he always 
spoke, if he spoke at all. 

While he never coveted or sought to 
secure a social ' standing which is usually 
conceded to the aristocracy, obtained often 
without merit and lost without cause, he 
nevertheless occupied a position high 
enough to be respected by the highest, 
yet from which he could reach to the low- 
est to bless and uplift them. None needed 
to stoop to reach him^ for as a Christian 
citizen he was on a level with the most 
elevated, while at the same time the 
humblest could approach him with confi- 
dence and esteem. Such a social stand 
point gave bim many advantages for use- 
fulness, of which he seldom failed to avail 
himself. And he attained it by no acci- 
dent, but by deserving it. Through all 
intervening obstacles he arose by conquer- 
ing them, instead of yielding to them. 
And he has left oehind him a luminous 
example of what honest endeavor can ac- 
complish when properly directed. His 
natural modesty, his large measure of 
common sense, his general knowledge of 
men and things, his easy manners, his al- 
ways neat person and cheerful spirit made 
him a welcome and desirable companion 
to any one in any circle. 

But above all and before all, Dea. Saf- 
ford was a Christian. In this, more thitn 
in everything else pertaining to his untar- 
nished reputation and varied abilities, lay 
the secret of his power. In none of those 
things which the world places first and 
esteems roost desirable — though in these, as 
has been seen, he was not wanting — is the 
charm of his character found. He was a 



Christian. From the first, he took a high 
and decided stand. From the first, he 
cherished in his own mind and heart the 
great principles of the Christian scheme. 
His religion and his life were one, Sabbath 
and week day alike, in prosperity and un- 
der the deep shadows of afiSiiction, the same. 
No pressure or promise of business could 
swerve him from his duties in the closet, 
or to his family, to his apprentices, to the 
church, or to such objects of want as com- 
manded his^ympathies and won his confi- 
dence. He was an every day Christian, 
a growing Christian. 

He Was a man of prayer; and, as a 
Christian, he could do no less than pray. 
But he did more than most who admit 
they do, and must pray. While yet t^ 
young man he prayed, npt with especial 
gifU, but always with especial wants, and 
thus he gained audience with heaven. Go- 
ing with an errand to the thione of grace, 
a very common sameness in that service 
was avoided. Though naturally timid, by 
grace he was enabled to act the Christian 
on occasions where many would have said ; 
" I pray thee have me excused." He was 
called home to the death-bed of his father. 
His older brothers were present with their 
chosen companions. When about to leave, 
his father said, "Daniel, can you pray 
with me ?*' Here was a trial both of the 
faith and the moral courage of the young 
blacksmith ; but in nothing moved, he 
took the weeping circle to the mercy seat, 
where already he was no stranger. It was 
a privilege to join him in prayer at his 
own family altar, and in the prayer meet- 
ing. It was always delightful to witness 
with what directness, simplicity, and confi- 
dence, totally without cant or affected fer- 
vor, he would address the throne of grace. 
He did not make long prayers. If he did 
not do everything by prayer, he did not 
undertake anything important, Ocular 
or sacred, until he had spread it all out 
before his Heavenly Father. In a letter 
to his son in New York he says : *' It has 
been my habit when about to take any 
important step in business, to ask divine 
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guidance as rincerely as for ^iritaal 
bleanngs; and although I do not expect 
the Lord to answer in an audible voice, I 
do expect he will so influence my mind as 
to. lead me to decide in Bueh a manner as 
will be best on the whole/' And it was 
because he relied so much, so constantly, 
and so confidently on prayer, that the re- 
liance seldom, if ever, failed him. He loved 
the prayer meeting, and was a regular, as 
he was a delighted attendant upon its 
services. He was one of the few who ori- 
ginated the daily prayer meetings of Bos- 
ton — held first at Park street, afterwards 
and now in Old South Chapel ; and so long 
as he was able he attended them. He de- 
lighted in social prayer, and availed him* 
self of the privilege of inviting to his home 
Christian friends to engage in prayer, 
especially in times of any religious inter- 
est. His house was always a house of 
prayer. Others will remember, with the 
writer, a meeting of all* the city missiona- 
ries at his house for business connected 
with their peculiar work. The city pa»- 
tors and their companions were invited to 
be present. While the business was being 
transacted, Mrs. Safford with the lady 
guests had a season of prayer in her 
chamber. Then all met in the large par- 
lors, where prayer; singing, and exhorta- 
tions occupied an hour or more. Then, 
and not ^ M«n, all were invited to an 
entertainment in the dining room. Prayer, 
pruse, religion was kept in the foreground, 
not mechanically or by a seeming effort, 
but naturally, pleasantly, as though it 
were a necessary, and the chief, part in 
the programme. Every one felt it was 
good to be there. And here is an example 
to all Christian householders everywhere, 
who ever call their friends together for so- 
cial enjoyments. Why not honor God, and 
recognize his claims first and ehiefest, 
feasting upon the* hidden manna ? How 
much small talk, scandal, and vain jesting 
would thus be expelled from all Christian 
society, while the better things of a better 
worid would be most profitably substi- 
tuted. 



Dea. Safford was a benevolent man. 
His gifts were frequent and surprisingly 
large to those who knew the amount of his 
property. That beginning, with the poor, 
pious and aged widow, when first he found 
he had a few dollars of his own, already 
named, inaugurated a career of Christian 
munificence worthy of all imitation. Per- 
haps it may be truly said that he never 
gave from impulse, but always deliberately 
and from fixed Christian principle. When 
he consecrated himself to Christ, he conse- 
crated his substance also, and bis powers 
of acquisition. He, moreover, gave on 
system, setting apart all that be deemed 
safe to give, and then he divided it to the 
the different objects according to his judg- 
ment of their relative claims. And of 
these he made himself familiar ; thus he 
was able to give intelligently. He was, 
moreover, "a cheerful giver;" more so 
than any other individual ever known to 
the writer. And this, not because he had 
such an abundance that he knew not what 
to do with it, but because he could thus 
do good, honor Christ, minister to Him by 
ministering to his poor. He did, moreover, 
what too many omit to do, viz., he kept an 
account of what and where he gave for his 
own eye. He thus saved himself from The 
cheat to which all who give anything sub- 
ject themeelves if they do not as he did. 
Without such a corrector and detector of 
the fraud, the giver of the* dime now and 
then, and the dollar once a month, will be 
sure he has given very largely, and almost 
daily. The pennies magnify themselves' 
into pounds in the retrospect, and immeas- 
urably less is given than is supposed. 
There is no forestalling the deception, but 
by the fignres, in clear black and white. 
Dea. Safibrd saved himself from such a 
snare by this only sure method. When 
commencing the first building for the 
Winnisimmet church, in Chelsea, in the 
autumn of 1841, the pastor elect went to 
Dea. Safford for some plain brackets upon, 
which to suspend the lamps. He showed 
some that had been used in another 
church for that purpose, but were just 
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•what were wanted. He says : " I will have 
them put in good order and give them to 
your church." But some months subse- 
quently the bill &om his firm was sent to the 
treasurer of the church. An explanation 
was asked. He looked at the bill, and 
smilingly said, " I guess it is all right" He 
was reminded of the promised gift " I 
think I have already made a donation to 
that church in another way," he repb'ed ; 
** and if I have not, I will. I can tell in a 
moment" Turning to his private memo- 
randum, he found his mistake, and at 
once receipted the bill, giving it back 
with as much pleasure as though the full 
amount had been paid him. The memo- 
randum only corrected his usually very 
accurate memory. This enabled him at 
a glance always to know how much he 
was the debtor of benevolence, as he 
could not otherwise have known. A poor 
student at Andover was working his way 
to college in 1835, then finding a tem- 
porary home at the house of the Rev. 
Justin Edwards, D. D. Mrs. Edwards 
was a sister of Mrs. Saffbrd. He gave 
some service to the family and in the gar- 
den during his hours of relaxation from 
study, as a small compensation for his 
board. For some trifling attention to 
Dea. SaflTord, while on a visit there, ^-^^ 
dollars, subsequently ten dollars, came 
from his generous hand, so quietly and 
pleasantly to the hand of the needy 
young man, that it seemed more like 
requiting a well-deserved obligation, than 
making a donation. When about to leave 
for college he was sadly disappointed in 
failing to collect forty dollars, which had 
been sacredly reserved and confidently 
relied upon to enter him at Yale. He 
did not know whither to turn, nor could 
he cover or conceal his disappointment, 
his face betraying him. His kind hostess, 
upon discovering the " written sorrow," 
urged an explanation, upon which she 
remarked ^* never mind, trust in the Lord, 
he will provide." That is possible, 
thought he, but how, was far enough from 
being apparent Dea. Safiord and a 



brother of Mrs. Safford, from New York 
were then on a visit to Andover. Be- 
fore that day closed, Mrs. Edwards 
brought to the disappointed young man 
more than the amount he had lost, saying 
it was the joint gifl of the two visitors 
named above, and adding, "if you ever 
find yourself in want again, you had bet> 
ter let them know." The raven's first visit 
to the starving prophet and the miracu- 
lous supply of his wants through an in- 
strumentality so peculiar, could not have 
more surprised or delighted him than did 
this generous gift, the poor student who 
received it Twenty-one years afterward, 
just before he entered the spirit land, 
Dea. Safibrd was reminded of these gifts, 
and of the great indebtedness of the re- 
ceiver to him for their timely bestowment 
He had entirely forgotten that he had 
ever given him anything, and not until 
the *' record " was consulted could he re- 
call the fact ; so little, after all, did his left 
hand know what his right hand did. 
What he did in this world was done in 
view of, and for, that world which is to 
come. His treasure and his heart were 
there. His investments for Christ, when 
made, were left in his care, and hence, af- 
terwards were not objects of thought, and 
often passed entirely from his memory. 

He was in the habit of giving all his 
income over and above necessary ex- 
penses. The former he could calculate 
with considerable accuracy beforehand. 
His ordinary gifts through the more com- 
mon channels were pre-arranged with 
reference to his income, and expenses 
were made subservient to this arrange- 
ment In 1848, the American Board 
was deeply in debt At the annual 
meeting, held in Boston, an earnest efibrt 
was macje to pay off, or at least, to greatly 
reduce this debt then and there, and 
strong and touching appeals were made 
with this noble end in view. Subscriptions 
were volunteered and announced from 
time to time, varying from one hundred 
to one thousand dollars each. Dea. 
Safibrd was seen to enter the house, go 
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directly to his pastor, speaking with bim 
for a moment. His pastor went immedi- 
atety upon the platform and spoke to the 
Treasurer of the Board, who soon an- 
nounced another subscription of five hun- 
dred dollars, but he gave no name. It 
was natural enough to suspect Dea. Saf- 
ford as the giver, from what had tran- 
spired. To one knowing his habits of 
giving or pledging all his probable income 
before so late in the year, there was a 
natural curiosity to know how it came 
about So a friend dining with him that 
day, half seriously and half playfully, 
finding him alone, inquired how it was. 
I'hrowing his arm around him, and draw- 
ing him close to his side, as he often did, 
he said, ** You know Peter and the car- 
riage I got for Mrs. Safibrd. They are 
hers. But she is now better. When I 
listened to the condition and wants of the 
Board, at the Temple, I thought I must 
do something.. If we should sell Peter 
and the carriage we could give five hun- 
dred dollars. So I ran home and asked 
Mrs. SafiTord, and she said yes. Then I 
went back and made the subscription, but 
I did not mean it should be known from 
whom it came." The sacrifice in feeling 
and coDTenience to both was great, and 
especially to Mrs. Safford, as her health ' 
was far from being restored, but it was 
cheerfully made as unto Christ ; and it is 
worthy of remark, that in this case the 
will was taken for the deed by Him for 
whose sake it was done. A propitious 
Providence enabled them to pay their 
subscription and after all keep their fa^ 
vorite horse. Dea. Safford had always 
given largely to the Board, considering 
his resources. But fh>m this time to the 
year of his death bis donations to the 
Board alone were never less than one 
thousand dollars a year. When compared 
with the donations of taany, indeed with 
most, if not with all, who have two, three, 
five or ten times his wealth, his gifts were 
princely, yet always modestly and cheer- 
fully bestowed. But other objects were 
very dear to him because they were dear 



to Christ. His first large donation was to 
the American Education Society, of one 
thousand dollars to found a scholarship, 
as it was called. This was made in the 
year 1827, while he was yet a young man 
and of comparatively small capital. His 
appreciation of an educated ministry and 
his sympathy for poor young men strug- 
gling through untold difficulties to become 
qualified for the sacred office inclined him 
to an effort then, from which many, with 
immensely larger resources, would have 
shrunk. Nor did his interest flag in the 
least in this object after one gift so noble. 
He was not only an annual contributor 
to the funds of this society, but he aided 
individuals frequently and generously, as 
m%ny a living preacher* 6an testify. It 
has been before intimated that he took an 
early and deep interest in the Mount Hol- 
yoke Female Seminary, at South Hadley. 
Miss Lyon made his house her home 
while she was working out that great 
thought She consulted him often and 
much. He came soon to sympathize deep- 
ly with her in planning and starting that 
institution. He gave largely in founding 
it And what was better for Miss Lyon 
and her institution, he gave much pre- 
cious time and toil in superintending, 
arranging and furnishing the building. 
Both his tact and hb taste, both his skill 
and great executive ability, came happily 
into requisition here, and were exerted to 
a very important end. He lived to re- 
joice in the great success of that Semina- 
ry. He often spoke with tender and tear- 
ful delight of the frequent conversions at 
^uth Hadley, and of the great good of 
which that institution was made the in- 
strument, but never, however, alluding to 
the fact that he had done so much and so 
well«to establish it 

To the poor he was an especial friend. 
The open books only will reveal how 
many widows and orphans have found an 
asylum in his house, have obtained relief 
from his open purse, and sympathy from 
his warm and overflowing heart Many 
a poor young man is indebted to him for 
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hiB place in busineflB by hia personal in- 
fluence and timely counsels. Many now 
living will say that Dea. Safibrd was the 
first man in Boston who ever took them 
kindly by the hand and made them feel 
that they had a friend. The last out-door 
work of his life was in aid of the woman 
Charlotte, who was raising funds to pur- 
chase tlie freedom of her nearest earthly 
kindred. He not only gave her money, but 
went with her to those from whom she 
could have received nothing but for his 
presence. Thus every way did this ser- 
vant of the Lord use his substance as 
well as his personal influence for the va- 
ried objects of Christian benevolence. In 
1883, he had secured in his business all 
the capital he eVer meant to invest ipr 
himself or his family. He continued in 
business, however, sixteen years longer, 
solely to make money for the Lord's treas- 
ury. He then retired because, he said, 
<* younger men want and ought to have 
my place.'' During the last twenty-nine 
years of his life, he gave directly and 
consecrated to strictly benevolent causes 
one hundred and six thousand dollars, 
besides many days and weeks of unwea- 
rying toil. While he provided well for 
his entire household and dependent kin- 
dred, of whom he had not a few, and 
made ample arrangements for their future 
comfort ; beyond this he had no disposi- 
tion to go. All besides he felt was conse- 
crated to a higher service. In his last 
sickness, a former pastor called to see him. 
He was reclining on a sofiu The kind 
minister said to him, *^ Dea. Saffbrd, you 
must have great satisfaction in the good 
you have been permitted to do." The 
tears came to his eyes, and ran down 
upon the pillow on which he lay. ** Look 
upon me as a poor sinner, to be sdVed 
only by grace," he replied, as soon as he 
could recover himself. He saw and he 
claimed no merit for anything he had 



Dea. Safibrd loved revivals of religion. 
He did not believe they would hap- 
pen. He acknowledged cheeifully and 



gratefully the Divine sovereignty in their 
bestowment. Still he trusted in the in- 
spired assurance, that for these, as for 
other promised gifts, the Lord would be 
inquir^ of. He did not believe that any 
interpretation of sovereignty was true 
which precluded or discouraged all well- 
directed efforts to secure the blesnng de- 
sired. He was always ready for days of 
fasting and prayer ; for extra services in 
preaching, visiting and praying, indeed 
for any service that promised good results. 
He was never inclined to censure any 
who might honestly differ from him, nor 
was he disposed to stand by and dictate 
to others, or advise to a labor from which 
he would excuse himself. It was always 
"come, brethren," not **go." He was 
early, if not first and foremost, in anything 
to be done. In the frequent revivals, 
with which the Winnisimpiet Church in 
Chelsea was blessed, it was as delightful 
and refreshing as it was always helpful and 
encouraging to the pastor, to witness the 
deep and tender interest with which he 
would listen to every item concerning 
them. The pleasing news was sometimes 
communicated to him, when there was no 
especial interest in the churches of Boston, 
but he was always prepared to rejoice in 
it Few Christians lived in that contin- 
ued and unvarying spiritual state in 
which he could always be found. And 
let it not be said that this excellency was 
attained unto by natural temperament, or 
by mere mental discipline. It was more 
the result of high religious aims, and the 
fruit of deeply-fixed religious principle. 
He felt that a hope which would avail 
for him at death must cheer and bless him 
in life, and this he daily delighted in, and 
was thus always quick to discern, as 
he was ready to welcome, the returning 
Spirit 

He had great catholicity, and was 
never. a sectarian. While doubtless he 
had a decided preference for the simple 
Church polity in which he had been 
educated, he nevertheless loved Christ 
more than he loved sect Christians of 
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eveiyname and every where were his 
brethren. His great desire was to see 
Christ honored in the salvation of souls, 
bj whatever instromentalitj he might 
choose. And fbr this end he labored 
personally, conversing with individnals 
from day to day« making them especial 
subjects of prayer. And in this especial 
work God iavored him. It may not be 
said that, in this respect, he was a Har- 
lan Page, perhaps, but not. a few will 
greet him in heaven as the instrument of 
their salvation. 

Dea. Safford was a cheerful Christian. 
In this particular he was remarkable. 
He moved on a level above the little ed- 
dies and currents which disturb the most 
K&t even ve^ good, men. He was seldom 
seen but with a lighted countenance, beam- 
ing with Christian love and confidence. A 
minister once went to him with a matter 
which was quite annoying, but not easy, 
if indeed it was possible, to adjust. He 
listened patiently — much more so than 
the relator told his story — when he said 
very mildly, " why trouble yourself about 
this difficulty which yon cannot remedy ? 
Two things I never fret about One is, 
things I can help ; the other is, things I 
cannot help." It was an admirable hint, 
and not without its good efiect. He knew 
how to meet all such cases with remarka- 
ble skill, and sometimes he would do it 
very playfully ; as once to a young man, 
who, with others, had become very much 
excited, and who in his haste, and almost 
firenzy, was not a little wanting in Chris- 
tian propriety, he said, " Mr. ■ ■ , you 
had better go home and take a seidlitz 
powder." The cooling effect of the pre- 
scription was so marked and immediate, 
that the refrigerant draught was not needed. 
A pastor once told him of some unpleas- 
ant matters transpiring in bis own church, 
which seemed to him evil and only evil 
continually, yet there was no apparent 
method is^ either reaching or controling 
tiiem. He said, ** leave them with God. 
In a short time, it may be, you will see 
that good will come of it to the Church 



and to you, whatever may become of these 
disturbers." After he was confined to 
his room in his last sickness, he overheard 
the relation of the exact fulfilment of 
his prediction, in the purity and peace of 
the Church and quiet of the pastor, to 
which he said, ** it is always safe to trust 
where you cannot see." In his religious 
experience, he had no such raptures as 
Payson had — as others have had, and on 
ihe other hand, he had no such depressions 
as were theirs. He was not of an excit- 
able temperament He had always too 
much self-control for this. Yet his piety 
was of a cheerful type. He was never 
carried away from firm footing under 
any excited appeal or in any time of 
deep religious interest. He had keen 
^nd ten<}er feelings, but his religion was 
that of principle rather than of emotion. 
His trust in a beneficent God, and his reli- 
ance upon an atoning Saviour, his abiding 
sense of the presence of the sanctifying 
Spirit were so intelligent, constant and 
satisfying that he could not be easily 
moved or disturbed. His hope was an 
anchor to his soul. Some ten years be- 
fore his death, speaking of that event to 
one of his kindred, he said, ** that matter I 
have settled ; I have left it with my Heav- 
enly Father." It was his habit, as it was 
his delight, to draw consolation from the 
provisions of the gospel. His views of 
these were clear and ample. He dwelt 
upon and found his highest joy -in con- 
templating their fulness and perfect adapt- 
ation to his wants. His religion made 
him uniformly happy. He had all the 
ordinary sources of enjoyment open to 
the highly-favored of this world, but in 
no one, nor in all of them, did he rest as 
a portion. On his dying bed he said, ** I 
have a great deal to live for, but to de- 
part and be with Christ is far better." 

Dea. Safford was confined to his house 
about five weeks, and to his chamber 
about one week before he died. His dis- 
ease was of the heart, and very distress- 
ing. He retidned his reason fully to the 
last And not this only. His self-con- 
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trol and self-reliance were very remarka- 
ble. He was ready to meet any exigency 
as it arose ; insisted on sitting up to write 
his own name when he had scarcely 
strength to hold, much less to guide his 
pen. His natural care for the comfort of 
others was strong, even to the last The 
first watcher he had out of his own family 
was all night long cared for by the sick 
man, quite unintentionally, but it was so 
natural that it seemed unavoidable. 

His hope was bright and cheering. 
On the Sabbath of his decease, his pastor 
and a brother deacon called to see him. 
He cordially greeted both, and said, 
" kind pastor, good brother." It was said 
to him, ^* your pastor has come to comfort 
you." He replied, " Comfort ye, comfort 
ye my people, saith the Lord,", and then 
asked, ** can you tell me how far it is 
across Jordan ? " His peace was like 
a river, his trust unshaken. But for the 
deeply-interesting details of "how the 
good man met his fate " the reader is 
referred to the book before named. He 
was ready at the call of his Master. He 
often said, *^ Lay me at thejeet of Jesus 
and let me die." " Don't take me away 
from Jesus' feet" His last distinct utter- 
ance, except " that 's good," on receiving 
some drink, was, "Father — Son — and — 
Holy—Ghost,— AUeluiah." February 8, 
1856, he went peacefully to his rest, aged 
sixty-three years. He was buried from 
Mount Vernon Church, in Mount Au- 
burn Cemetery, a great congregation of 
clerg}inen and business men, city mission- 
aries and others, attesting their deep af- 
fection for him by attending his funeral. 

Thus passed away a good man whose 
memory is precious. His. history illus- 
trates the best and highest type of a man, 
a Christian man, a true man, in all the 
relations of life. From no extrinsic ad- 
vantages he arose; but by means open 
and available to any and almost every 
one in our country who has similar aims. 
Starting in life with noble impulses and 
putting his trust in God, step by step, 
with sure tread he went up and on, never 



turned aside from his purpose when once 
it was fully formed. He was cautious but 
decided. His success cannot be ascribed 
to any one peculiar trait in character, but 
to many, if not to every one. His com- 
mon sense, sanctified by daily prayer,' his 
substance, consecrate4 to God and used 
for his glory, his social and domestic rela- 
tions, hallowed by religions .services, hb 
quick discernment of the right, his tact 
and dispatch, his unwearying industry and 
phyucal strength, devoted to the highest 
good of his fellow men, and his iionest 
and sincere inquiry, " Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do?" — these and such- 
as these gave him power, and were the 
earnest, as they^were the guarantee, of his 
success. Let his footprint^ be marked 
and bis histor}' be studied and his life held* 
up before all young men, who wbuld fulfill 
their own high destiny. By no accident 
will his elevated position be reached by 
the most favored. To gain it is worth 
a life-struggle, however, to any one. Let 
religion bless, purify and inspire toil 
Let it be carried into business, and no 
business be attempted into which religion 
may not cpme. Let it pervade the family, 
social, and civil relations as he made it 
Let ever}' man be determined and con- 
tented, by the grace of God, to make the 
most of himself for this, and for that world 
which is to come. Such a purpose is 
indispensable. There can be no eleva- 
tion, no progress without it But the at- 
tainment is possible. There is a higher 
point for every one than is yet reached. 
The lowest has an open way before him. 
The highest may still see hight upon hight 
rising in the distance. The good to be 
done, the reward in reserve, and the glory 
of Him who bids all to come up higher, 
are considerations which ought to be in- 
fluential Let them have fyll sway over 
the reader as they had over Daniel 
Safford, in making him the man he 
was. Oh, the influence, happy and re- 
deeming influence of one' such a life ! 
May thousands be persuaded to live as he 
lived, that their last end may be like his I 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES AND MINISTERS 
m WINDHAM COUNTY, CT. 

BY RBY. BOBEBT O. LBjLBMBDi BBBUN, CT. 

(Continued from toI. ii., p. 379>) 

T HB Charch in Abington Society, neas disabled him from doing the work of 

which is the western part of Pomfret, was a pastor fully. Some difficulty then arose 

fimned Jan. SI, 1753, being then the about his salary, but this was at length 

Third Church in the town. There have settled, and he was dismissed in 1778. He 

been set over it the following pastors : continued after this long enough to see a 

Datid Kiflbt Ord. Feb. 21, 1753 successor installed in his place, and died 

Dis. 1778 Sept 2, 1786, aged fifty-five years. 

Wambb Lton. .Ord. Dec. 31, 1782 Mr. Ripley is said to have been a good 

Died Feb. 11, 1826 , , ^ , . . ,. 

Chables Fitch, Ord. Apr. 30. 1828 V^^^^^^ ^^ ^« successful m guidmg 

Dis. Hay 2, 1832 the affairs of his parish prosperously and 

Nathan S. Hunt, Ord. Feb. 12, 1834 happily, receiving considerable numbers 

Dis. Apr. 30. 1845 ^ *A "^ V., u j v i^- *i. i 

Henby B. Smith, Inst. Jan. 14, 1862 ^ **^« ^^""^^^ *°^ ^^^^"g ^^ P«^P^^ 

together until the latter part of his min- 

Between Messrs. Hunt and Smith, the j^^^^ ^^ j^ ^^ k„^^ to j^^^^ published 

pulpit was supplied chiefly by Rev. Messrs. anything. He married Betsey, daughter 

Edward Pratt. Sylvester Hine, and WU- ^^^^ j^^^, ^^^^ of Lebanon, and had 

liam Baldwin. g^^ children, of whom the only son that 

Rev. David Biplet was bom at grew to manhood became Bev. David 

Windham, Scotland Society, a son of Bradford Ripley, for some years pastor in 

David and Lydia Ripley, and elder Marlborough. Hb widow died in Abing- 

brotherofHezekiah (afterwards Rev. Dr.) ton, Aug. 1, 1807, in her seventy-second 

Ripley. He graduated Y. G. 1749, and year. 

was A. M. in course, likewise at Harvard, Rev. Walter Lyon was bom in 
in 1754; was approved by Windham As- Woodstock ; graduated D. C. 1777, and 
sociation. May 19, 1752 ; began soon was A. M. at Yale in 1782; was called to 
after to preach in Abington, and on the settle at Abington, Aug. 20, 1782, and 
24th of December was called to settle- was ordained Jan. 1, 1783; the sermon 
ment, being offered 1200 pounds, old by Rev. Joshua Paine, of Sturbridge, Ms. 
tenor, to be paid in two years, as a settle- He continued in office till death, and, 
ment and a salary, which was to begin at like his predecessor, sleeps with his flock. 
500, and rise gradually to 600 pounds, — His grave-stone says that '* he died in the 
the money being made equal to wheat at triumphs of faith, Feb. 11, 1826, in the 
forty shillings, rye at thirty shillings, In- 68th year of his age, and 44th of his min- 
dian com at twenty shillings, and oats at istry.^' A successor describes him as *' re- 
ten shillings per bushel; and pork at two markably exact," " a strict disciplinarian," 
shillings and beef at sixteen pence per &c. He was more successful than most 
pound. The Church was formed on a pastors in the accumulation of property, 
Fast-day held with reference to the ordi- and made liberal bequests to some benevo- 
nation, Jan. 81, 1753. The ordination lent societies and to the Abington Society, 
was on the 21st of Febraary ; sermon by He married Mary Huntington, of Leb- 
Bev. Mr. Devotion, of Scotland. The anon. His only child that survived in- 
cbaige thus received he held until sick- ftmcy was Samuel Huntington Lyon, a 

YOL. III. 2 
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merchant in Abington, who married Maria 
Warner, a grand-daughter of Bey. Mr. 
Ripley. This son died in 1823, aged 
thirty-seven, and left his father childless. 
Mr. Lyon died Oct 6, 1846, aged eighty- 
five years. 

Bev. Charlbb Fitch was bom at Lis- 
bon, Dec. 22, 1804, the youngest child of 
Daniel and Zipporah (Allen) Fitch. His 
father, a lineal descendant of Bev. James 
Fitch, of Norwich, served in the Revolu- 
tionary War, lost a brother in the battle 
at Monmouth, and died himself in West 
Killingly, in 1855, aged ninety-three. Mr. 
Fitch joined the Church in Hampton, 
under Bev. Mr. Weld, about 1822, having 
previously been employed in agricultural 
labors, and soon after began a course of 
preparation for the ministry; entered 
Brown University in 1824, but through 
embarrassments, resulting ftt)m his poverty, 
was obliged to leave without completing 
the College course; studied theology a 
while under Bev. C. B. Fverest; was 
approved by Windham Association, Oct 
5, 1827, and received a call at Abington, 
Feb. 19, 1828. He was ordained on the 
SOth of April, following, the sermon by 
Rev. Philo Judson. 

During this pastorate, Abington enjoyed 
a very powerful revival, thirty-three per- 
sons being received in one day to the 
Church. Mr. F. was however dismissed. 
May 2, 1832 ; installed at Western, (now 
Warren,) Ms., June 6, 1832, and dis- 
missed June, 1834 ; installed again over 
the Fourth Church, Hartford, June 26, 
1834 ; next installed over a Free Church, 
Boston, May 31, 1836, and once more 
over a Church in Newark, N. J., May, 
1838. He afterwards preached a while 
in Haverhill, Ms., and in October, 1842, 
began a course of labor in Cleveland, O. 
He died at Buffalo, N. Y., Oct 14, 1844, 
on his way home from Philadelphia, where 
he had been preaching during the summer. 

He was a poweHul and impressive 
preacher, — very active in the revivals 
that prevailed throughout Windham Co. 
about 1831 ; but in his latter years, was 



partly separated from his former 
ciates, in consequence of embracing the 
views of William Miller, as to the Second 
Advent of Christ. 

Mr. Fitch published, in 1836, an Ad- 
dress, delivered at Fine Street Church, 
Boston ; and in 1842, a Poem, entitled, 
^ Full Redemption," with perhaps other 
occanonal pamphlets. He married Zer- 
viah Roath, of Brooklyn, and had nine 
children, of whom four died before him. 

Bev. NATHA17 Strong Hunt was 
bom at Coventry, and is a grand-son of 
Bev. Nathan Strong, of that town, and a 
nephew of Bev. Dr. N. Strong, of Hart- 
ford, and Bev. Dr. J. Strong, of Norwich. 
He graduated W. C. 1830; studied theol- 
ogy at Andover; was ordained pastor at 
Abington, Feb. 12, 1834, and dismissed 
April 30, 1845 ; was installed at Preston, 
Oct 20, 1847, where he continued in 
charge about ten years. He has since 
acted as minister of the Church in Bozrah. 

Bev. Henry B. Smith was bom at 
Westfield, Ms. ; graduated A. C. 1843, and 
studied theology at Andover ; was ordained 
pastor of the West parish in Granville, 
Ms., July 22, 1847, and dismissed Nov. 
4,1851. He was next installed at Abing^ 
ton, Jan. 14, 1852, where he remains in 
charge. 

He has published an Historical Dis- 
course, commemorative of the first hun- 
dred years of Abington Society, frt>m 
which many of the fiu^ts mentioned in the 
above sketches have been drawn. 

He married Sarah W., daughter of 
Bev. R S. Hazen, of Westminster, and 
has several children. 



Putnam. — This town was incorporated 
May, 1855, the territory being taken from 
Killingly, Pomfret and Thompson. The 
principal village is one which has grown 
up around certain manufacturing estab- 
lishments, near the Station on the Nor- 
wich and Worcester Bailroad ; and it was 
for the convenience of these villages that 
the new town was formed. The Church 
in this village is of recent origin. 
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In the East part of the town, however, Mr. Fisk from his charge, under the 
on a high hill, commanding a wide and burden of grave imputations of wrong- 
pleasant prospect, stands the place of doing. He thenceforth occupied himself 
worship of the original Church of Kil- in the cultivation of his large landed 
lingly, long known as the North Killingly, estates in Killiogly, and died there. May 
but now as the £ast Putnam Church. 18, 1773, in his eighty-ninth year. He is 
This Church was formed Oct 19, 1715, reported to have been a scholar and a 
and has had the following pastors : man of superior abilities, but no publica- 
JoHK FiSK, Ord. Oct. 19, 1716 tions present themselves to assist our j udg- 

Dis. Aug. 5, 1741 ^k^j^i^ xhe Church seems to have proe- 

PeblktHowb, LTedinr.i3:i763 P^^^ «»der his guidance. A heavy 

Aa&on Bbown, Ord. Jan. 9, 1764 calamity once befell him by the burning 

Died Sept. 12, 1776 ^f ^jg houg^ and contents while he was at 

E«,u,o. F08TBH 0,d. Ja^ 22. 1778 p^,,;^ ,„^p „„ ^^^ Lo^., Day. 

Elisha Atkins, Ord. June 3, 1784 Mr. Fisk married at Canterbury, Nov. 

Died June 14, 1839 26, 1 71 7, Abigail, daughter of Rev. Nehe- 

Wix^LiAM BusHNBLL,....Ord. Au^g. 8, 1832 ^^y^ u^bart, of Newton, Ms., and sister 

SiDKBT HoLMAN, In8t.Mar!29* 1836 of the wife of Rev. Mr. Estabrook, of C. ; 

Dis. April 3, 1838 by whom he had Sarah, who married 

Hbnhy Robinson, Jj^iJ^J^i^; \^ Rev James Osgood, of Stoneham, Ms. ; 

John D. Baldwin, Inst. Apr. 29^ 1846 Elizabeth, who married Rev. Joseph Tor- 

Dis. Sept 17, 1849 rey, of South Kingston, R. L, and Han- 

Since the last date, this Church has nah, who married Joseph Torrey, Esq., of 

been supplied by Rev. Benjamin B. Hop- Eillingly, a son of Rev. J. F., above men- 

klnson, Rev. Edward F. Brooks, and tioned, besides two children that died 

others. young. Mrs. Fisk died Sept. 26, 1780, in 

Rev. JoHK Fisk was bom in that part her ninety-sixth year, 
of Braintree, Ms., which is now Quincy, Rev. Perlbt Howb was a son of 
Nov. 26, 1684, the son of Rev. Moses and Capt Sampson Howe, one of the con- 
Sarah (Symmes) Fisk, and grand-son of stituent members of the Church in Kil- 
Rev. John Fisk, of Wenham and Chelms- lingly, and was born (probably in that 
ford, Ms. He graduated H. C. 1702; town,) about 1710. He graduated H. C. 
came to Killingly, then newly settled, 1731, and was ordained pastor in Dudley, 
early in 1712, and was ordained Oct 19, Ms., June 12, 1735, but was dismissed in 
1715, the same day that he and ten other 1743, and soon removed to Killingly. 
men were organized into a Charch. The Here he probably preached awhile before 
sennon at his ordination was by Rev. his installation, in 1746, over the First 
Joseph Baxter, of Medfield,Ms.,(a brother- Church, the people having divided on the 
in-law,) from Rom. i. : 16 ; the Right Hand question of locating their meeting-house, 
by Mr. Estabrook, of Canterbury. In His ministry here was cut short by the 
this charge Mr. Fisk remained, until, on consumption, of which he died, March 
the 21st of July, 1741, the Church voted 10, 1753, in hb forty-third year. There 
to call Consociation, on the 5 th of August, remains no record of his ministry, and no 
'* to consider and determine the differences publication from his pen. He is reported 
and difficulties between said Mr. Fisk and as a good writer and an interesting 
the Church, arising from several scan- preacher. 

dalous reports spread abroad concerning He married Damaris, daughter of Jo- 

him." No record remains of the action of seph Cady, Esq., of K., and had four sons 

Consociation in the case ; but tradition and two daughters, of whom all settled in 

says that it resulted in the dismission of Killingly, except Joseph, who graduated 
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Y. C. 1 765, and was pastor of the New 
South Church, Boston, — ordained 177S, 
and died of dysentery, in Hartford, Aug. 
25, 1775. 

Rev. Aaron Brown, son of Cornelius 
and Abigail Brown, of Windsor, was bom 
May 3, 1725 ; graduated Y. C. 1749 ; was 
ordained Jan. 9, 1754, at Eillingly, (the 
sermon, by Rev. Mr. Cabot, of Thompson, 
was after wai^s published,) and remained 
in charge until his death, which occurred 
suddenly, at the house of Rev. Mr. Mes- 
senger, Ashford, Sept. 12, 1775, as he 
was returning from the funeral of his 
step-son. Rev. Joseph Howe, at Hartford. 
He was long remembered by his parish- 
ioners as a pious and excellent man, but 
is not known as an author. 

He married, Nov. 21, 1754, Mrs. Dama- 
ns (Cady) Howe, the widow of his prede- 
cessor in office, and had two daughters, 
both of whom died young. 

Mrs. Brown died in February, 1776. 

Rev. Emerson Foster was born 
about 1747, the son of Rev. Isaac Foster, 
who was ordained pastor in West Staf- 
ford, in 1764, became a Universalist in 
1780, and died there, in 1807, having sev- 
eral sons, who ran a similar race. Emer- 
son graduated D. C. 1773; preached in 
Granby, (Turkey Hills,) in 1774-5, and 
was invited to settle at Killingly, July 8, 
1776, which call he declined, one-third of 
the Society being opposed to him. After 
inviting another candidate, who also de- 
clined, the people renewed their propo- 
sals to Mr. Foster, Sept. 11, 1777, a quar- 
ter of the Society still resisting. Mn F. 
having accepted, the Council met, Jan. 
21, 1778, and ordained him on the follow- 
ing day, notwithstanding the remonstrance 
of Dea. Ebenezer Learned and others, 
grounded on the divided state of the So- 
ciety, and their dislike of Mr. Foster's doc- 
trines. The sermon at the ordination was 
by Mr. Foster's father. The result of this 
settlement was an unhappy contention in 
the Eillingly Church, which was not ended 
by the dismission of Mr. Foster, July 27, 
1779. 



Mr. F. next preached, for a time, in 
New London, and was supplying there 
when the town was burnt by the British 
troops, in September, 1 780 ; but eariy in 
1 782 removed to Orange, Ms., where he 
was installed on the 12th of December, 
over a Church newly tormed. Of his 
ministry here, this report has been made : 
*' His sentiments were unsound, his morals 
unexemplary, and his ministry unblest. 
His place has been since filled by Unita- 
rians and Universalists." 

Leaving Orange, in 1790, he preached 
in Clarendon and in Pomfret, Vt., and 
was, about 1800, settled as pastor at 
Orient, (in Southold,) L. L, which place 
he resigned in 1805, from ill health. 

His last years were spent in Brooklyn, 
L. I., with a daughter, where he died in 
1814, of a lingering illness, aged sixty- 
seven. No stone was erected at his grave, 
which is now covered by Sands Street 
Methodist Church. 

He is remembered in Orient as a learned 
man, of good morals and grave manners, 
who wore a three-cornered hat, and could 
preach good sermons ; but was feeble in 
body and addicted to opium. Reputed of 
doubtful orthodoxy, he was hopefully con- 
verted late in life. He married, Nov. 11, 
1778, Margaret Foote, of Colchester, who 
died in Orient. He had three sons and 
three daughters, of whom only one daugh- 
ter survived him. 

Rev. Elisha Atkins was bom at Mid- 
dletown, Oct 28, 1750, (New Style,) the 
son of Joel and Mary (Candee) Atkins, 
and grand-son of Benjamin Atkins, an 
early settler of Westfield Parish, Middle- 
town. He was graduated Y. C. 1778; 
was soon licensed to preach, and attached 
to the Revolutionary army as a chaplain, 
employing himself, when off duty, in 
teaching. 

He was called to settle at Eillingly, 
March 2, 1784, and was ordained on the 
3d of June following; sermon by Rev. 
Enoch Huntington, of Middletown. He 
remained sole pastor of the Church nntil 
1882, and during these forty-eight yean 
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receWed two handred and fifteen persons 
to the Church — thirty-eight of them in 
1822, and seventj-eight in 1881. He had 
three colleagues sacceasively associated 
with him before his death, which occurred 
Jane 14, 1839, at the age of nearly eighty- 
nine years. Within a year or two of his 
death, his sight had become much im- 
paired ; but his mental faculties remained 
in vigor, and he was followed to the grave 
by the veneration and love of his people. 
He was esteemed a good scholar and a 
handsome writer, and did much for edu- 
cation, especially in training pupils for 
College. He published a sermon , preached 
at the dedication of Eillingly meeting- 
house, in 1818, one delivered before Put- 
nam lodge of Freemasons, in 1821, and 
one preached at the funeral of Rev. Dr. 
Whitney, in 1824. 

He married, in 1782, Mrs. Abigail 
(Candee) Eggleston, of Middletown, and 
had a son who died young, a daughter 
who married Gren. T. F. Carpenter, of 
Providence, R. I., and a son (Elisha,) who 
became a Judge at Newport, R. I. Mrs. 
Atkins died in 1824, and Mr. A. married 
(2) Miss Lydia Dyke, of Thompson, in 
1825. 

Rev. William Bushkell was bom 
in Say brook ; was graduated Y. C. 1828, 
and studied theology at New Haven ; was 
ordained eoUeagae pastor with Rev. Elisha 
Atkins, of Eillingly, Aug. 8, 1832, and 
dismissed by a Council of March 3, 1885, 
to take effect on the 8th of April follow- 
ing, during which time he received ^fty 
persons to the communion. He was in- 
stalled at Parsppany, N. J., Oct. 27, 
1835 ; again at Beverly, Ms., Jan. 3, 1838, 
again at Newton, Ms., May 24, 1842 ; was 
afterward, for a time, Agent of the Sea- 
men's Friend Society ; was then engaged 
in some secular pursuits, and is now a 
HomcEopathic physician, at No. 45 Harri- 
son Avenue, Boston, Ms. 

Mr. Bushnell published a sermon, 
preached in 1854, at the funeral of Hon. 
William Jackson, of Newton. 

Rev. Sidney Holman was born in 



Royalston, Ms., Jan. 5, 1800, the eldest 
son of Stephen and Hannah (Fuller) 
Holman, and descendant of Solomon Hol- 
man, who came from Wales. When 
about twenty-two years of age, he expe- 
rienced a hopeful change. With limited 
means, he began a preparation for the 
ministry; was graduated W. C. 1830, and 
licensed, after a short course at Auburn, 
in October, 1831. He was ordained pas- 
tor at Saugus, Ms., Jan. 16, 1833, over a 
Mission Church of twelve members, from 
which he was dismissed, Dec. 31, 1834 ? 
was installed at North Eillingly, (col- 
league with Mr. Atkins,) March 29, 1836, 
and thence dismissed, April 3, 1838. He 
was again settled, Oct. 31, 1838, over a 
new Church in Webster, Ms., where he 
remained only till April, 1840. He was 
once more settled July 8, 1840, over the 
Church in West Millbury, Ms., where he 
remained for eleven years. After his 
dismission from that charge, he lived for 
some years in his own house, in Millbury, 
preaching as he was called in God's provi- 
dence, but has more recently been em- 
ployed as a teacher in Holyoke, Ms. 

He married, (1) Jan. 8, 1883, Myra, 
daughter of Thomas Fisher, Esq., of Tem- 
pleton, Ms. ; (2) Miss L. E. Griswold, of 
Orwell, Vt., and has children. 

Of Rev. Henrt Robinson, a sketch 
may be found among the pastors of Plain- 
field, on page 293 of the second volume of 
this Quarterly, 

Rev. John D. Baldwin was bom 
Sept. 28, 1810, in North Stonington, a 
descendant of Thomas Baldwin, one of 
the original New Haven company. Hav- 
ing been a candidate for the Methodist 
ministry, but not feeling satisfied with 
their theological system, he went to New 
Haven, and studied theology in the Sem- 
inary there. Previous to this, he had 
prepared himself for College, and indeed 
pursued the studies of a College course to 
such an extent that he received from Yale 
College the honorary degree of A. M. 
He was ordained pastor in West Wood- 
stock, Sept 3, 1834, and dismissed July 
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25, 1837; wafl then installed at NcHrth 
Bmnford, Jan. 17, 1888, and dismissed 
about 1845; was once more settled in 
North Eillingly, April 29, 1846, and did- 
missed Sept 17, 1849; nnce which last 
date he has been employed mainly in 
conducting newspapers — first the Republi- 
can^ at Hartford, and then the Common- 
toealtk, at Boston. 

Mr. Baldwin wrote several articles for 
the Christian Spectator, and published, 
about twelve years since, a volume of 
poems, from the press of Ticknor & Co. 

He married Lemira, daughter of Capt 
Ebenezer Hathaway, of Dighton, Ms., and 
has had sons and daughters. 



The village around the Railroad Sta- 
tion in Putnam, was formerly known as 
Pomfret Depot, Wilkinson ville, or Quine- 
baug, and embraced portions of the towns 
of Pomfret and Thompson. Public wo]> 
ship was maintained there for some time 
previous to the erection of a meeting- 
house and the formation of a Church. 
When the house was built, it was located 
within the bounds of Thompson ; and the 
Church, organized July 9, 1848, was the 
second Congregational Church in that 
town. 

This Church has had but one pastor, 
and since his dismission has been sup- 



plied by Bev. Joseph R. Johnson, Rev. 
Eliakim Phelps, D.D., and others. The 
minister now in charge is Rev. Greorge J. 
Tillotson, recently pastor of the Church 
in Brooklyn. 

Rev. Elijah Baldwin Huntinqton 
was bom in Bozrah, Aug. 14, 1816, the 
son of Dea. Nehemiah H., and Nancy 
(Leffiogwell) Huntington, descendant of 
Simeon H., who came from England in 
1639 ; was hopefully converted in 1830, 
entered Yale College in 1836, but left for 
lack of means ; pursued College studies in 
private while teaching in various places 
in Eastern Connecticut ; studied theolog)' 
under direction of Rev. Dr. Bond, of Nor- 
wich; was licensed June, 1845, by New 
London Association ; spent a year in dis- 
tributing Bibles; in 1847 commenced 
preaching in two school-houses, in what is 
now Putnam ; was ordained pastor of a 
recently formed Church, Nov. 8, 1848, 
and dismissed Feb. 25, 1851, on account 
of a bronchial difficulty ; has since been 
Principal of the High School in Water- 
bury, and now in Stamford ; has written 
for the press, especially as one of the 
editors of the Connecticut Common School 
Journal ; has published several addresses 
on educational topics, and received, in 
1850, the honorary degree of A. M. from 
Yale College. 



CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, LAWRENCE, MS. 



The engraving opposite is quite a cor- 
rect representation of the edifice of the 
Central Congregational Church in Law- 
rence, Ms. This was erected in place of one 
which was destroyed by fire on the 12th 
of August, 1859, and was dedicated June 
8th, of the present year. In seven weeks 
after the former house was burned, and 
before its rubbish had been removed, the 
cornerstone of the new one was laid, with 
appropriate services, on a beautiful site, 
facing the public Park. No work was 
ever prosecuted with greater energy and 
rapidity ; and on the second Sabbath of 



January, public services, which for four 
months had been held in the City Hall, 
were commenced in the basement of the 
new building. This is entirely above 
ground, and is light, airy and attractive, 
as the basement of a church ought always 
to be. It consists of four large, contigu- 
ous rooms, furnished in an extremely 
neat and appropriate manner, and car- 
peted uniformly. There are entrances 
from the East and West udes of the 
church, as well as the front. The main 
room, called the Lecture Room, entered 
from the vestibule, is of a capacity to seat 
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three hundred persons. The ** Conference 
Boom," which is connected in the rear by 
sliding doors of its entire width, with the 
Lecture Room, will accommodate one hun- 
dred and fifty. The " Study," as it is 
called, though not used especially by the 
pastor, except for personal interviews 
with his people and for small meetings, 
and the " Ladies' Room," open by sliding 
doors on the right and left of the Con- 
ference Room, and will each seat fifty 
persons. These rooms are used for Sab- 
bath School purposes, prayer-meetings, 
&c., and the rear ones for social gather- 
ings. One can hardly imagine an arrange- 
ment better adapted to the Sabbath 
School. The scholars of the Sabbath 
School proper — the infant class and the 
adult Bible classes — can all be brought 
together for any general exercise, with but 
a moment's delay, and then can be entirely 
separated. 

The whole building is one of unusual 
taste, beauty and convenience. It is built 
of stone, and faces the South, with a tower 
at the South-east comer. The audience 
room is capable of seating a congregation 
of eight hundred, — a light gallery crossing 
the Sooth end. The seats are bbck- 



walnut sofas, covered with drab damask. 
The palpit, which is entered through a 
small room on the left communicating 
with the Study, is of black walnut, and so 
small as to interpose no barrier between 
the minister and those whom he wishes to 
reach. On the right of it, is the recess for 
the Organ. 

That which strikes one most forcibly 
on entering, is the perfect symmetry of 
every part Even the carpet harmonizes, 
in shade, with the pews ; and the beams 
across the vaulted roof, and the delicately 
stained glass of the windows, are of a hue 
that beautiftilly corresponds with all. 
There is nothing overdone or out of taste, 
and it has become a common remark of 
strangers that there is nothing calculated 
to distract the pious worshiper, who comes 
in to commune with his own heart and with 
his God. In less than two months after 
its dedication, every seat in the house was 
taken, and it became necessary to add 
several new pews. The history of the 
'* Central Congregational Church " is ftill 
of encouragement to farth in God. It was 
organized only eleven years since, with 
but thirty-two members. Its present 
number is 450, of whom more than 
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half have been added during the last three 
years. While death and removals have 
at different times deprived it of manj 
-who -were looked upon as pillars, yet God 
has graciously brought in others to supply 
their places, so that its advancement has 
been quite uniform. The loss of their 
church edifice by fire, was a trial that 
older and stronger churches can hardly 
appreciate, and this new one has been 



built only by the most strenuous and self- 
denying efforts. 

There have been two pastors to the 
Church. Rev. Wm. C. Foster, (now set- 
tled in North Becket,) who was installed 
Jan« 16th, 1852, and sustained the rela- 
tion, amid labors most abundant, until 
Feb. 17ch, 1857; and the present pastor, 
(Rev. Daniel Tenney,) who was installed 
Sept. 2d, 1857. 



NEW ENGLAND IN THE WEST. 



BT BEV. JOSEPH S. CLABK, D.D. 



In the preface to Robert Cushman's 
layHsermon, preached to the Mayflower 
company, in the spring after their arrival 
at Plymouth — the first New England ser- 
mon "ever printed — he tells his " loving 
friends " at home, with an evident aim to 
show up the roominess of the place, that 
^* so far as we can find, it is an island, and 
near about the quantity of England.*' In 
the early years of Boston, a committee, 
appointed to lay out a road westward from 
the Neck, having made a survey about 
ten miles to a rough region, now known 
as Newton Lower Falls, reported that 
they had gone as far as travel was likely 
to extend in that direction. They were 
both mistaken. Instead of a little island 
of 122,000 square miles, which is about 
the measurement of Great Britain, that 
pilgrim band were settling a country which 
now measures 3,000,000 square miles, and 
their descendants have already got con- 
siderably farther west than Newton. In- 
deed, Western emigration has become one 
of their prominent characteristics. A 
Yankee hardly thinks of moving in any 
other direction. In early times, it is true, 
New Englanders went to Virginia, and 
Virginians came to New England. On 
one occasion Winthrop tells us (see his 
Journal, vol. ii. p. 77,) that an appeal 
came "from many well-disposed people 
of the upper new fanns in Virginia, to the 
elders here, bewailing their sad condition, 
for want of the means of salvation, and 



earnestly entreating a supply of faithful 
ministers, whom, upon experience of their 
gifts and godliness, they might call to 
oflice," — very much as such appeals now 
come from Minnesota ; — and three minis- 
ters were sent to their relief, as they are 
now continually being sent to the valley 
of the Mississippi. The result, however, 
was not favorable to the continuance of 
this fraternal intercourse between die 
North and South. Episcopacy being the 
only form of worship then tolerated in 
that colony, the preaching of these Con- 
gregational ministers was at first restricted 
to private houses, and finally forbidden 
altogether; so that, after a trial of two 
years, they returned, and were followed 
by a portion of their congregations, whose 
worthy descendants of the fourth and fifUi 
generations are with us still. But no hin- 
drance, save the hardships of a frontier 
life, which never keep a real Yankee at 
home, has restrained his westward pro- 
clivities. Whether indued with a natural 
appetency, like a bean-vine, to follow the 
sun, or attracted by " the star of empire," 
which he is among the first to discover, it 
is certain that the New Englander has a 
strong westward penchant, which bids fair 
to New Englandize a breadth of some six 
or seven degrees, quite across the conti- 
nent. 

The following facts, derived chiefly from 
the United States census of 1850, will 
show, not only the process through which 
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this result is coming to pass, but also the 
surprising rapidity of its development 
The six Northwestern States of OhiO} 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and 
Wisconsin (Minnesota, at the taking of 
that census, was a territory of only 6,077 
souls) had an aggregate of 4,715,474 ; of 
which only 41 per cent, were natives of 
the State in which they lived ; and of the 
2,815,887 that were born elsewhere,' not 
less than 45 per cent, were either natives 
of New England, or of the States largely 
settled by New England emigrants. For 
example : Western New York was peo- 
pled, to a great extent, from New Eng- 
land, and Ohio from Western New York, 
and States still farther West and North 
from Ohio ; so that we do not get a com- 
plete view of the New England element 
in Michigan, for instance, unless we take 
into account that part of the population 
which came directly from Ohio, and whose 
fathers came from Western New York, as 
theirs also did from Connecticut and Mas- 
sachusetts. An estimate that should in- 
clude all these, we have no doubt, would 
show a larger emigration into the seven 
Northwestern States from New England, 
than from all the rest of the world. The 
census returns for 18G0, though not yet 
complete, show a j)opulation, in these 
seven States, of at least 8,000,000. Sup- 
posing the same ratio of nativities as in 
the census of 1850, there are no less than 
2,360,000 souls of New England extrac- 
tion now living in those Northwestern 
States — a number nearly as large as the 
entire population of New England when 
the last census was taken. 

These statistics are profoundly suggest- 
ive. New England is either losing or 
gaining, in relative rank and inAuence, at 
a rapid rate. Her sons and daughters are 
either getting absorbed and giving up 
their birthright characteristics, or else 
they are founding another New England 
towards the setting sun. An observant 
traveller over that region is not long in 
finding out that the truth lies with the last 
of these suppositions. This remark is 
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based on our own personal observations 
during an extended tour through all the 
Western States and Territories sixteen 
years ago, which was retraced in great part, 
on a health excursion, last summer, with 
ample leisure for reflection upon whatever 
facts and phases came under our notice. 

The first New England feature that at- 
tracts the notice of such a traveler in the 
West, is the style of architecture and hus- 
bandry that meets his eye. A mere road- 
side view is enough. That snug white 
cottage, with green Venetian blinds, in 
which, no doubt, lives the owner of this 
lately cleared farm, surrounded and inter- 
laced by many a furlong of post-and-rail 
fence, cannot be mistaken for any other 
than the new home of a Yankee. Passing 
through Ohio in a stage coach, before that 
great State was covered, as now, with a 
web of rail-roads, we became so confident 
of a correct guess, in every instance, that 
we challenged the driver, who seemed to 
know everybody on the road, and had 
business with a large part of them, to de- 
tect us in an error, if he could. A fellow 
passenger, sitting directly behind us, who 
had not before spoken, was moved by our 
remarks to say that he would show us 
something by-and-by, which would ** take 
the shine all off from these Yankee cleaiv 
ings." It was spoken in a brogue which 
needed not the explanatory observation 
of his wife, (** My husband thinks nothing 
can beat the Dutch,") to foreshadow the 
style of farming life that we were about to 
see. And, sure enough, we were already 
in sight of a monster barn, in the shadow 
of which stood a small and oddly shaped 
dwelling-house, surrounded by ahnost' in- 
terminable acres of com and wheat, which 
seemed, as all Dutch farms do, to have 
been cleared when the world was made, 
and to have been under good culture 
nearly ever since. ** No Yankee lives 
there," said our taciturn friend on the 
back seat, with evident satisfaction. **You 
are undoubtedly right," we replied ; and 
pointing at the same time to a woman near 
the roadside, hoeing corn, we added, ** she. 
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at least, is no Yankee." A spectacle in soch 
awkward contrast with so much natural 
beauty and agricultural taste, needed 
some apology, which was frankly supplied 
by the Dutchman's allusion to the ** old 
country," from which that outlandish 
fashion was imported. 

And this suggests that the social cus- 
toms and manners of New England are 
everywhere found in the West. These 
are often so modified and intermixed with 
importations from other quarters, as to 
seem almost a caricature ; but he whose 
memory can reach back forty or fif^ 
years, will find the ground form, as etym- 
ologists call it, in some New Englandism 
of that date. Those who have read Mrs. 
Kirkland's *»New Home; Who'll Fol- 
low?"— a graphic description of every- 
day life in Michigan twenty- five years 
ago — will need no other illustration of 
this topic in respect to the coarser and 
more homely developments of character. 
But the same thing is equally trfie in re- 
gard to its nicer shades. While the rep- 
resentative of every section of our coun- 
try, and of every country in Christendom, 
is contributing somewhat of his own per- 
sonal type and nationality to mold the 
forming mass, the Yankee, unless greatly 
outnumbered, soon overmasters all others 
in fixing a New England stamp on the so- 
cial life as it approximates towards a hom- 
ogeneous type around him. A Vermonter, 
who has been accustomed from his boy- 
hood to work twelve hours a day, and six 
days in a week, and go to meeting twice 
every Sabbath, moves to Illinois, where 
he meets one from the sunny South, whose 
day has seldom had more than eight work- 
ing hours, and his week, on an average, 
four working days, and the Sabbath one 
religious service. Their farms lie side by 
side on the prairie. Now, the chances 
are two to one that the Vermonter will 
not only sdck to his New England habits, 
but will also give a jog to his neighbor 
from the South. His wife and children 
will do the same in their respective de- 
partments. The two families will at 



length find themselves moving on together 
in a life-current, not exactly the same 
that either was in when they first met, bat 
both of them many points nearer the New 
England course of life than any other. 

In close connection with this fact, an 
observant traveler will notice another, viz.: 
that New Ertgland intellect and enterprise 
are lai^ely concerned in whatever stirring 
events are transpiring in the Wesr, 
whether secular or religions, whether good 
or bad. Scarcely a railroad of any mag- 
nitude that was not built, to a great ex- 
tent, by New England capital, under a 
Yankee superintendent or engineer, with 
a Yankee director, visible or invisible, at 
the head of its present management. 
Scarcely a manufacturing establishment, 
on a large and lucrative scale, whether 
of friction matches or mowing machines, 
whether of patent medicines or rye whisky, 
that was not started by a Yankee. The 
builders alike' of hospitals, and mam- 
moth hotels ; the founders of benevolent 
institutions, and moral reform societies; 
the originators of strange systems of re- 
ligion, and infidel clubs ; when inquired 
for in the West, are very likely to be 
of New England parentage. Not only 
Christian philanthropists, whose names 
will be fragrant through all coming time, 
have been borne hence on the tide 
of Western emigration, but those also, 
it is painful to add, whose memories 
are destined to rot Joe Smith, the Mor- 
mon, went from Vermont, and Abner 
Kneeland, the atheist, from Boston. 

But in nothing does New England ap- 
pear to be more completely reproduced 
throughout the North-west than in her re- 
ligious and educational features. This 
has resulted, in great part, from the Home 
Missionary spirit that sprung up in the East 
simultaneously with the first removals of 
her sons and daughters to the West. The 
early emigrants were remarkable for their 
orderly, church-going habits. To live 
without the sanctuary and the schoolhonse 
was a privation which they had never 
snfiRsred, and to which they were by no 
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means disposed to submit What they 
coold not do themselves in meeting these 
demands, was often done by a circle of 
friends in the commnnity, the pamhi the 
Charch from which they came into the 
wilderness, before a Home Missionary So- 
ciety was known. Among the recollec- 
tions of childhood, we have distinctly in 
mind the scene of a religious meeting at a 
private dwelling in our native parish, on 
a summer Sabbath evening, — a farewell 
Krvice with the family, whose large cov- 
ered wagon, all packed in the barn, was 
to take them the next morning on their 
long, long road to Ohio. The minister 
preached a sermon suited to the occasion, 
in which was faithfully pointed out the 
duties of a Christian &mily in a new set- 
tlement. The head of the family was ad- 
vised to officiate as priest in his own house 
and invite his neighbors (when he had 
any) to join him, on the Sabbath, in pray- 
er and pruse and the reading of a sermon 
or in religious conference, till at some dis- 
tant day — Western villages did not then 
spring up in a night — they might once 
more enjoy the sanctuary privileges they 
were leaving behind. From a member of 
that family, then a child like ourself, but 
now the pastor of a Congregational church 
in Ohio, we learn that such advice was not 
foi^tten. After a tedious journey of six 
weeks (which can now be performed in 
less than two days) they arrived at their 
new home, and found themselves ten 
miles from the nearest place of worship. 
On their first Sabbath in the wilderness, 
the father instituted public worship in his 
log cabin, which he constantly kept up till 
relieved by a Home Missionary. The re- 
sult is, that on the tract of land taken up 
by him and his brother, who joined him 
the year following, there are now four 
Evangelicai ehnrches, with an aggregate 
membership of four hundred, and as 
many scholars in ^eir Sabbath Schools. 
All the leading enterprises of Christian 
benevolence that are sustained in New 
England, are yigorously sustained there, 
and with a progressive ^irit that has al- 



ready outrun the old mother Church in 
the East, from which they originally took 
pattern. 

This is not an episode. Through this 
one loop-hole we have a peep at the whole 
North-west, as that term was understood 
forty-five years ago, when the line of 
frontier settlements was crossing Ohio. 
Just such families were all the while mov- 
ing into just such wilderness spots, and 
the results might be reported in nearly the 
same words. Churches have sprung up, 
.of the Puritan faith, though, for reasons 
that might be easily given, not always of 
the ecclesiastical form in which they were 
trained. The Presbyterians alone have 
derived about two thousand of their 
churches from New England Congrega- 
tionalists, mostly in the Middle and West- 
em States, through the workings of an 
old, and now defunct " Plan of Union.*' 
Other denominations have gleaned, not 
handfuls, but heavy sheaves, on the same 
field. But aside from all these, there are 
now found in the seven North-western 
States 971 Congregational churches, num- 
bering 55,415 memben, increasing faster 
than at any former time, if not faster than 
any other denomination. Of the thou- 
sands of Home Missionaries whose voices 
have been heard, like John the Baptbt's 
** crying in the wilderness : Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord, make straight in the 
desert a highway for our God," much the 
lai^est number have gone from New Eng- 
land, and a still larger proportion of their 
missionary support has been derived from 
the same quarter. 

Nor has the influence of New England 
been less effective on the educational, 
than on the religious and ecclesiastical 
destinies of the West As the meetin^^ 
house, the school house, and the college 
sprung up together in the earliest settle- 
ments of the Puritans here^ so have they 
been transplanted together in the new 
settlements of their descendants thert. 
And it is worthy of a passing notice that 
both here and there, the ministers of re- 
ligion have led the way in matters of edu- 
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cation. In the seven States already 
named are to be found seven Colleges and 
two or three Theological Seminaries, as 
distinctively New England in their origin, 
officers and early endowments, as Old 
Harvard, or Yale, or Dartmouth; and 
like these ancient seats of learning, they 
were founded in a wilderness. Before 
the people were out of log cabins, their 
ministers, nine tenths of whom were home 
missionaries with families to feed and 
clothe out of salaries not exceeding $400, 
were heading subscription papers, select-, 
ing trustees, and calling on their friends 
in the East to help them put up college 
buildings on sites already set apart by 
prayer. These seven Colleges and two or 
three Theological Seminaries, and almost 
.any number of Academies and Female In- 
stitutes which have not yet outgrown their 
reliance on Eastern sympathy, together 
with a system of common schools copied 
mainly from our own, have given a New 
England stamp to the West which cannot 
be mistaken, and which will never be ef- 
faced. That stamp will be more indelible 
as the die sinks deeper and deeper in the 
coming years, under the action of these 
mighty agencies — the social, the religions, 
the educational — till another New Eng- 
land, and another, at shorter and shorter 
intervals of time, shall be reproduced all 
the way from Plymouth Rock to the 
mouth of the Columbia river. Even then 
the longitudinal dimensions of New Eng- 
land will not outstretch the limits assigned 
them in the '* Great Patent ** issued by 
King James I. in 1620, viz., ** in length, 
by all the breadth aforesaid, throughout 
the main land, frofta sea to sea" i. e. from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific ; which great 
patent, Baylies tells us, (Historical Me- 
moir of Plymouth, vol. I, page 196,) " is 
the foundation of all the titles to land in 
New England.** 

Let it not be supposed, however, that 
New England has received no equivalent 
for the good influence she has exerted on 
the West Much might be said of the 
influence, perhaps equally good and great, 



which the West has exerted on New Eng- 
land. The very drafls that have been 
made on her sympathy in response to ap- 
peals from that quarter, Coming to us horn 
our '* kindred according to the flesh," 
have served to strengthen those kindred 
ties. And who can overrate the worth of 
such ties, considered merely in a patriotic 
point of view, aside fix>m all personal con- 
siderations ? Suppose the same bands of 
brotherhood to have joined the North and 
the South from their early years; how 
nonsensical to everybody would seem this 
talk about dissolving the . Union I how 
fratricidal any act that could be construed 
into the attempt at such a thing I 

Moreover, the conservatism of New 
England has been happily tempered by 
its connection with the more radical and 
progressive spirit of the West. This is 
equally true in cases which awakened re- 
sentment at the time. An active stimu- 
lant may be none the less, but all the 
more, needful, as a remedial agent, when 
the patient has sunk into such a torpid 
state as to wish not to be roused. It is no 
very gracious operation, in itself consi- 
dered, to wring the nose of a fellow be- 
ing ; yet the Russian, in his hyperborean 
winter, cannot do a more friendly deed 
for his neighbor, when he sees, what the 
owner does not, the insidious frost of a 
still morning creeping over that organ. 
A slight peevishness has sometimes been 
exchanged between the East and the 
West ; but while New England has 
checked the West in its John Gilpin 
speed, the West has jogged the East in 
her slow-coach pace. And who shall say 
which has been the most benefited by 
these reciprocal checks and stimulants ? 

For an illustration, take the Congregar 
tional Church polit}' as administered in 
New England, and at the West, some 
twenty-five or thirty years ago. Here^ 
while the old Puritan principles of the 
system were theoretically held, the system 
itself, in practice, was shrivelled into 
scarcely more than a string of precedents, 
some of which were of modern, and some 
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of ancient date, and all of them at the 
farthest remove from any thing in the 
flhape of reasons. Ministers rarely allud- 
ed to the subject — almost never in the 
pulpit — and not one in a hundred of the 
people dreamed that the ^ power of the 
keyes" was committed to them. Even 
the students in our Theological Semina- 
ries were left untaught, or (still worse,) 
taught to be Presbyterian, Episcopalian, 
or — any thing, in the Ecclesiastical line, 
which others around them might happen 
to be. ITiere, whatever Congregational 
churches had not been Presbyterianized 
by the plan of Union, had got well nigh 
elbowed off to Brownism, in their repug- 
nance to that union, and could barely 
brook the restraints imposed by Christian 
fellowship. Here, the prelatic element 
was continually gaining ascendency. 
There, the democratic principle was grow- 
ing more and more rampant. Rumors of 
irregularities, disorders, heresies among 
Western Congregationalists, were brought 
to our ears by Presbyterians, coming to 
receive our benefactions and benedictions 
as the only true representatives of New 
Cngland in the West ; and reports were 
carried back of distrust and disfellowsbip, 
on the part of Eastern Congregationalists 
towards those in the West By reason of 
these rumors and reports, every where 
heard and generally believed, there was 
aroused a spirit of inquiry, not only into 
the grounds of these charges, but into Con- 
gregationalism itself, and the way of ad- 
nftinistering it, at the East as well as the 
West, which has resulted in rectifying 
many irregularities, — perhaps as many 
here as there. The Albany Convention, 
which grew directly from that awakened 
spirit of inquiry, revealed at once the 
cause and the cure of these discrepancies 
between the East and the West The 
freer intercourse that has since been held 
with one another ; their fuller vnderstand- 
ing of each other's views ; and, more than 
all, their better acquaintance with the 
fondamental principles of their own Church 
polity — these more recent facts which are 
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finding a development through the Con- 
gr^ational Library Association at Boston, 
and the American Congregational Union 
at New York, and this Congregational 
Quarterly, carrying forth, as it does, the 
salutations of both these bodies to the re- 
motest dwellers in the land, and placing 
each subscriber in communion with every 
other, are rapidly bringing the Congrega- 
tionalists of every section and type into 
harmony, not with one another merely, 
but with the Fathers alsa What our 
Presbyterian brethren have been wont to 
complain of as the " irregularities,*' ** dis- 
orders," &c., of our Church polity, are no 
longer confined to the West; they are 
charged upon the East, as well ; and may 
now be taken to mean, that Congregation- 
alism, freeing itself from all other super- 
incumbent unu, is becoming once more 
itself — what it was in its best days, before 
it had stiffened into prelatic conservatism 
on the one hand, or relaxed into democra- 
tic radicalism on the other. And for this 
improved and more primitive state of 
things throughout the denomination, we 
are in no small degree indebted to our 
brethren in the West, whose surroundings 
created a necessity for inquiring afler the 
** old paths," which our situation was not 
likely to reveal till we had gone still far- 
ther astray. 

But perhaps the most important, cer- 
tainly the most remarkable advantage de- 
rived to New England from her Western 
relations, is found in the quickening, en- 
ergizing power, exerted on her sons and 
daughters who are peopling those for- 
ests and prairies. It is no novelty for hu- 
man character to undergo a change, by 
merely changing the place of residence. 
The green, untraveled youth, who, with 
all his earthly effects in a pedestrian's 
pack, travels on foot from New Hampshire 
to Boston, or from Connecticut to New 
York, to *'seek his fortune," amid the 
new and stirring scenes of city life oftener 
than not expands into a style of manhood 
which he never would have reached in 
his native home. The prominent mer- 
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chants and professional men in both these 
cities haye grown from such beginnings, 
under such influences ; and in either place 
mercantile and professional life would soon 
stagnate, were it not replenished from the 
same source. Now this is precisely the 
idea that is constantly developing, only on 
a vastly larger scale, among the youthful 
New England emigrants, of both sexes, 
who are pouring into the Great West 

We have already alluded to the Yankee 
intellect and enterprise as a mighty in- 
fluence whiph New England is putting 
forth in that direction. We now speak of it 
as an influence exerted on New England's 
own sons and daughters by the almost 
creative power which Western life has, in 
forming such characters out of the raw 
material as it comes to hand. One is 
often amused in traveling there, to meet 
with a distinguished lawyer or politician, 
perhaps a judge or Congressman, pro- 
duced (and no sham production either) 
from what was known in some district 
school at the East as merely a tonguey 
lad, or at best, a college boy, endowed 
with some little native brass, it may be, 
but foreshowing no more distinction in the 
world than forty-nine others in his class of 
fifty. A physician who now stands con- 
fessedly at the head of the faculty in one 
of the largest cities of the West, went 
there some twenty years ago, without 
friends, without even a college diploma to 
recommend him — merely a tall, green 
Yankee, who had thoroughly read med- 
icine, and covdd read men. He, and his 
friends and his native New England, owe 
his expansion and elevation to the forma- 
tive power of the West. In the same city, 
where it was our lot to preach half a day 
for a brother minister and college mate (a 
distinguished D. D., by the way, whose 
distinction had all been acquired after he 
came out there) in answer to questions 
ardessly asked respecting the general 
habits of the congregation, as hearers of the 
Word, we were told the story of a lawyer 
in his flock, who was so very exacting, and 
had such a lofty standard of pulpit excel- 



lence, that he had become a terror, not to 
" evil doers " merely, but to all who could 
not do extremely well. And so quick wa« 
his perception of any defect, that, in nine 
cases out of ten, he could tell, or thought 
he could, by the way in which the preach- 
er read his first hymn, or a chapter in the 
Bible at the opening of the service, wheth- 
er he was fit to preach ; and if not, he, 
the lawyer, did not feel bound to keep 
awake, and had often been known to show 
other less equivocal signs of disgust It 
was impossible, after hearing all this, not 
to feel annoyed at the thought of preach- 
ing, in such a presence. We bethought 
us of David, with his Qye smooth stones 
and sling going to meet a giant whose 
spear was like a "' weaver's beam "; but 
could hardly be solaced with the hope, 
that, like him, we possessed a missile 
that would penetrate either his head or 
heart. We remembered to have once 
preached to Daniel Webster, and found 
him an attentive hearer ; but then, while 
we could not question his intellectual 
equality with this ** second Daniel come 
to judgment," it was remembered that he of 
Marshfield was proverbially indulgent in 
his criticisms on ministers — which thing 
it was clear, from the pastor's showing, was 
not the habit of this formidable personage. 
Several times during the sermon, and in 
several different pews, imagination saw 
the man : for neither his name, nativity, 
nor place in church was told us. On 
leaving the pulpit we were accosted by 
a young man, remembered as a student 
in Monson Academy, some ten years 
previous, when we had the honor of 
serving on the Board of Trustees. To 
our utter surprise, it afterwards appeared 
that this was none other than that same 
" Goliath of Gath " — grown to this stat- 
ure from that Academy boy since he came 
into the West In another locality — a 
rising young city — we found in almost 
every body's mouth the name of a certain 
individual of remarkably shrewd business 
tact, of large enterprise, and the owner of 
an immense landed estate, with any num- 
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ber of tenants and employees at his con- 
troL He had built an eighty-thonsand- 
dollar hotel in the young city of his adop- 
tion, at which he boarded. We, too, had 
taken lodgings at the same house. Judge 
of our astonisliment, when the dinner 
hour came, to find this Western nabob at 
oar elbow, the identical person whom we 
had known in one of the obscurest towns 
of Eastern Massachusetts, himself an ob- 
scure youngster, with no more promise 
than scores of others in that place, who, 
in continued obscurity, — 

** AloDg Che oool seqaettorad rale of life 
Haw puMd tbe ewn tenor of their way." 

These are given as specimens. Each 
is the representative of a class. Other 
classes might be represented as well ; but 
there is no need of it The great fact un- 
der-lying them all is sufficiently apparent, 
▼iz. : that, from some cause or other there 
18 a quickening, energizing, expanding 
effect produced in the West, on the gen- 
eral manhood of those who come there 
from the East What is it ? Can it be 
pointed out, or defined ? It is the theory 
of some, we know, that these phenomena 
can be accounted for on the principle that 
only the most active and enterprising go 
from home ; that it is not so much the 
West that expands their manhood, as it is 
their expanding manhood that carries 
them there. But this is a mere begging 
of the question ; for it is a part of the 
phenomena themselves, that there is no 
perceptible difference in this respect be- 
tween those who go, and those who stay 
at home« till after they have gone. 

A more plausible theory is suggested 
by the following extracts from a cousinly 
coirespondeuce with one who had been 
in the West long enough to learn its pe- 
coliarities, but not long enough to forget 
Che first impressions they made on him. 
** I like the West Every thing in nature 
oat here is projected on a grand scale; 
the rivers are long, the prairies wide, the 
distances great Business, too, is laid out 
on the same scale; a single farm some- 
times iriil contain a thousand acres, and 



one com or wheat field a hundred, — with 
cattle, horses and hogs to match. Even 
the human faculties seem to acquire a cor- 
responding amplitude — perhaps by con- 
verse with so much surrounding greatness. 
I have not yet ceased to wonder at the 
magnificence — je^ that's the word — 
which attaches to every thing here. Tru- 
ly this IS a great country,*' It did not be- 
come the writer to say, what we now feel 
warranted in saying, that he was, himself, 
an illustration of his own remark on the 
enlargement which the human faculties 
undergo, when brought in contact with so 
much surrounding greatness. And m^iy 
it not be accepted as a general truth, that 
great objects and aims beget greater ideas 
in those who are conversant with them, 
than lesser objects and lower aims I — 
thereby making a person more of a man, 
than he would otherwise become ? For 
example; a friend at whose house we 
stopped in one of the river towns of Iowa, 
accompanied ns to the landing on leaving 
his house. Just as the boat was starting, 
we gave him the parting hand, expressing, 
at the same time, a wish that he was going 
with us. After a moment's reflection, he 
said, " I have a few hundred sheep up the 
river which I have not seen for some time, 
and can as well go now as ever"; then, 
turning to his little boy who came with us, 
" Tell your mother I'm back to-morrow," 
— and the boat was off. It was a hundred 
and fifty miles to his sheep-pasture ; and 
on our way there, the fact was learned 
that he had a larger flock, farther off, 
in another direction, besides the spa- 
cious fields of wheat that we had seen 
just out of the village. Now, in exchang- 
ing the little barren patch of ground among 
the hills of Berkshire, in Massachusetts, 
where he was pent up all the early part 
of his life, for this wide range of agricul- 
tural enterprise, was there not a natural 
and almost necessary enlargement of the 
man himself, in all those faculties which 
properly constitute manhood? If so, it 
will go far towards accounting for those 
growths which Yankees get on going West 
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And who can estimate the advantage 
that New England is all the time reaping 
from her connection with the West, 
through the mighty influence thus exerted 
on her sons and daughters ? The scope 
thereby given to their native powers, 
which would not else be developed ; the 
benefit accruing directiy to such as emi- 
grate ; and that which indirectiy comes to 



the dwellers at home, like a refluent wave, 
bringing a fresher tide of life lutxmd them 
— these several advantages, with others, 
inseparable from them, are an ample re- 
muneration for all the kindness that New 
England has shown the West Let thai 
kindness continue. ** Men will praise thee 
when thou doest well for thyself." 



A LESSON FROM THE PAST : 
HOW THE FATHERS TOOK UP MORAL REFORMS. 

BT REV. JOSEPH 8. CULBX, D.D. 



The following document in its original 
draft, (with a chirography so cramped 
and close as to defy any common eyes 
to read it,) was iiimished for the Quarterly 
by Rev. William C. Fowler, of Durham, 
Ct, who has before contributed to the 
manuscript collections of the Congrega- 
tional Library Association from his valua- 
ble store of the Chauncy papers, and will 
do 80 again — we hope. In speaking of 
the revival spirit of tiie fathers in our last 
issue (Vol. II. pp. 404-8) as *' A Lesson 
from the Past," we had occasion to notice 
the " Reforming Synod" of 1679, as a 
meansof many conversions, and also an 
important step in the recovering of New 
England churches frcxn a declension of 
spiritual life. This paper sheds addi- 
tional light on that period in our religious 
history, of which scarcely a record re- 
mains, except Cotton Mather's account in 
the Magnalia,and a few sermons preached 
at the renewal of covenants in some of the 
churches. It appears, from his account, 
that the Plymouth and Connecticut colo- 
nies shared, to some extent, in the revival 
that followed the meeting of Synod, 
though no mention is made of any prelim- 
inary steps on the part of either, except a 
simultaneous fast in November of the year 
preceding. But from the date of this 
document, it is clear that Connecticut had 
been moving in that direction for at least 
three years ; while from the subject matter 
of the writing, it is equally clear that the 



movement was deep and strong. The 
minute details become less tedious than 
impressive, resulting, as they evidently do» 
from a heart-earnest sincerity. When 
shall we again see such a frank and fear- 
less exposure of prevailing sins ? When 
will our moral reforms be taken up in a 
way so hopeful, because so scriptural? 
When will Christians be as quick to 

** — Bee a God employed 
In aU the good and lU that checker lift ? " 

Care has been taken to preserve the 
original orthography, punctuation and di- 
vision of topics, together with the frequent 
abbreviations. A few words have been 
added [in brackets] where, through acci- 
dental omission, or obscure phraseology, 
the sense is not otherwise clear. Scarcity 
ofpaperisthe generally assigned cause 
for the 6ne and contracted hand-writing 
of the fathers ; but a page and a half of 
blank, on the ^ngle sheet of not laige 
foolscap containing this entire document, 
is evidence to the contrary. Perhaps the 
manual labor of writing was a burden to 
them, as wiUi their written characters it 
would be to us, and they sought allevia- 
tion in this way. But how they ever 
preached firom such notes — there's the 
puzzle I 

AtT ▲ MBBTIlfO OF T^ CoUNOIL ]IBU> AT 

Habtfoux, March 7^. 1675-6: 

The Councel finding themselves piest un- 
der an awakening of God's high despleasure 
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agst J^ Country, manifested both in some 
late lesser stroakes of his hand, & now in 
the Awful Judgement of a wasting war, by 
the Hand of Barbarous Heathen, threaten* 
ing Desolation (if y^ Lord prevent not), do 
see Cause to Recommend unto People In- 
habiting wthin the Precincts of this Colony 
of Connecticut the following Collection & 
Advertizement respecting such sins & eyils 
of ProTacation as are found or fieared to 
Prevail amongst us to invert jr® Course of 
God's former gracious dispensations towards 
us and cause him to iq[>p' in Anger as 
a holy, just & Jealous God ag't us, who be- 
ing omnipresent tryes & sees o*" hearts & 
ways to be degenerate & can no longer en- 
dure to Behold Iniquity in o** Jacob, nor 
such Transgressions in o** Israel w^hout 
bearing witness ag*^ the same, & yt w^h the 
same severity wh is not only now felt but 
may be farther expected, unless we timely 
Prepare, to meet him w'h sincerity of Be- 
pcntanoe & Beformation by y« help of Jes: 
implored. 

Wherefore, in Pursuance of what is 
above-mentioned, it is agreed & ordered 
that y« 22d day of this Instant be kept 
throughout this Colony a Day of Public 
fiisting and Prayer (at wh time this writing 
shall be Read in y« sevi Congregations of y« 
Colony) to endeavor the working y* deep 
sense of the sins and things Contained in 
this writing upon the People w^ such ex- 
hortations & scripture Arguments for y« 
begetting an heart & life Reformation Uni- 
versally as God shall help, beseeching the 
God of all Grace (in his Infinite Compas- 
sion) to help, accept, and give a blessing, 
& to heal o*" Land by granting deliverance 
& Holiness together. 

It is weU known to all y^ will in any 
Measure concern themselves to be Acquain- 
ted [with] those things y^ w' done not very 
long agoe, Upon wh' Grounds, k in what 
manner, k w'h w' remarkable dispensations 
of y* hand of God, the foundations of this 
wHdemess w** laid. We may assuredly say 
(sparing the mention of other things con- 
siderable) the great Business y' lay at y^^ 
hearts of the undertakers was to keep up 
the Power of Religion, in the closest and 
choicest Parts of it, & to leave their Poster- 
ity under y^ Converting Influence of all 



Christ's Institutions, tho' in worldly re- 
spects upon terms of no small Disadvan- 
tage. And while y* first Love of so good a 
design was warmly kept up, God answered 
J* sincerity of y' hearts with Solomon's 
blessing, keeping up Outward mercy to- 
gether w'h yt saving wisdom. 

But forasmuch as it hath pleased o' H9ly 
& Jealous God of latter years to begin to 
change his hand towards us, & by a Course 
of Lesser Judgements to manifisst y' y' was 
something very much amiss among us, and 
after non attendance to y« Voice of such 
Rodds, hath at last given Commission to 
the Devouring sword to pass through o^ 
Land, so that we se o' Garments now Rowl- 
ing in Blood, & o*" ears are reached wth y« 
Groans of so many wounded & dying men. 
These things considered, we have thought 
it high Time to humble o^selves under the 
mighty hand of God, so to search into the 
Causes of Provocation, & to set o*'selves to 
y^ utmost to Reform w' is amiss among us, 
that, if it may be, the Lord may return to 
us and own us as in days of old. 

First, therefore, we cannot but observe, 
and call upon every man to take notice of 
in himself, that wh we have reason to be- 
lieve is our FuNDAMBNTAL WOUND, U lyes 
at y* Bottom of all o*^ sins & sorrows, viz. 
that Genl Apostaoy y' is found among us. 
Men insensibly loosing and letting goe the 
warmth and Heat and Head of Religion. 
And tho' we have yet, thro' Grace, many 
godly ones (Sons & Daughters of Zion) 
among us, yet even o' Gold is become dim 
& too much of it is Drossy. This Back- 
sliding we are persuaded men cannot hide 
from y' own eyes, tho' a subtil and under- 
mining Malady, if they wUl consider, 

1. The poor, dry. Lazy work (if any at 
aU) that is done in their Closets. How 
common is Habituall negglect of Meditation 
and heart searching, wth an easy contented- 
ness under lasting yr^ drawals of y* Life- 
presence of God in Christ ! 

2. As also how Lamentably fiEimily wor- 
ship is carryed on in formal, perfunctory, 
empty Prayers, seldom reading y« word of 
God, Little done for instructing of Children 
and servents & helping their souls towards 
Heavin ; And well if all, in too many fiam- 
ilies, be not totally neglected. 
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3. Yet fdrtheri those Declensions appear 
in the almost Quite Laying down, or very 
Backward h thin attending upon Christian 
Conferences, Men not allowing themselves 
time to discourse and Pray together about 
7® things of y^ Kingdom, h manifesting y' 
great abatements of y^ fear of God by not 
spefiking one to another. 

4. "We may not here pass by another evil 
of near agreement wth yt last mentioned, 
viz., the wearing out of Private fastings, at 
least in too great a measure, wh as they 
have been in former years much and closely 
followed, so they have been found by exp*" 
of Serious Christians, both in Old England 
and New, to have a Peculiar Quickening, 
Edifying, Seasoning Tendency, & to help 
forward close Communion wtii God and 
among his Saint. 

5. And when the Ruines ly so Apparent 
in the more Private Management of Reli- 
gion, we can' expect to find it any better in 
the Public, but y' o*" Sabbaths, and other 
extraordinary dayes, carry upon them the 
visible marks of this apostacy. Solemnity 
of Preparation being in a mann** lost. Lazi- 
ness taking hold of men in Private, so y' y^ 
word of God is neither Read nor Repeated 
in familys, and sleepy sottishness in Pub- 
lick, so that they have not, nor mind w' is 
delivered. Many in the mean time taking 
more Liberty for worldly business and dis- 
course than Rule wiU allow, or God bear 
with AU wh things laid together, as they 
manifest how much is lost of y* Primitive 
Spirit y' was formerly found among us, so 
must they needs Produce great estrange- 
ment from God, slightiness and formality 
in Profession, Emptiness and Barrenness 
wh too much abound among us. 

Secondly. As this is y^ case of those y' 
have been in any measure conversant w^h 
y* things of Jes: X in. y' Souls, some in a 
greater, some in a lesser Degree, so are 
there others, and those a great Number, 
especially of y* younger Generation, yea & 
too many of those whose Parents have done 
and suffered. Prayed and wept for y« salv" 
of their children y^ do live in Palpable and 
.Notorious negglect of y^ grace of y^ Gos- 
peU, who tho' they are under y* continual 
Preaching of y« word, yet behave them- 
selves wth yt disregard and unconcemed- 



ness about w* they hear, as if they did not 
believe y' w' a God in y« world, or they 
had souls to save, or an Eternity ere long 
to enter into. And tho' there be cause of 
thanksgiving y' there hath been so much 
hopeful converting work amongst us, yet 
y* are too many persons evidently unpegen- 
erate and not looking after their New birth, 
that are to be found in all o' Rantations, 
who give cause sadly to say y' we are 
Quickly turned out of y« way of y« God of 
o' fBithers. 

Thirdly. There is yet a sort among us 
who being not wholly strangers from y« 
operations of y« Spirit of Grace upon y*" 
souls, yet either for want of good counsel, 
or well following y* wh is given them, by 
one means or other do over hastily take up 
an opinion of y' good estate, and so put 
themselves upon y« Ordinances and Privi- 
leges of y« Gospell. In the bare enjoyment 
of knowing y® true end and use of them, 
they sit down quietly, never seeking Com- 
munion with God, or growth or edification 
to their own souls. And hence it comes to 
pass that after some time they either wither 
away to Nothing, or grow Proud & wanton 
and Opinionative ; while some on y^ other 
hand err in the contrary extreme, who be- 
ing charitably fitted to walk with the Lord 
Jes: in his own wayes, yet by Reason of 
Prejudice unduly taken up, or Modesty 
hurtful to themselves, or Carelessness and 
unjustifyable neggligence, do keep at a dis- 
tance from the Sanctuary, and Loose the 
Precious [benefits?] wh they might there 
enjoy. 

Fourthly. As thus men have found out 
Various Inventions to estrange themselves 
from God, so have they by Proportionable 
Methods turned themselves to y® world, and 
given to it that love and Zeal and Diligence 
that is due to God alone ; wh evil is the 
more Odious because so Manifestly contra- 
ry to those Principles y' were embraced by 
y« first Undertakers, who, as they had low 
expectations, so did they prepare themselves 
with Answerable Mortifying Resolutions, 
and thought it was enough if they might 
find what they first sought, even the King- 
dom of God. But men have generally so 
found y* way to y* world, yt first under 
pretence of necessity, and then from tho 
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sweetness wh has stolen their hearts, it has 
eat up y*" spirits and is become y« Idol of 
New England, wh neither y« witness of 
former lesser Judgements, nor present 
thteatenings of y* sword, haye been able 
hitherto to throw down. 

fifthly. From this Apostacy mentioned, 
turning [men] firom holiness to the world, 
haTe sprang up many gross moral scandal- 
lous evils, as branches from this root, some 
of y« principle of wh we shall mention. 

1. Shameful ignorance, while many Per- 
sons negglecting and despising the offers of 
Grace, are justly left to y* sottishness y* yy 
mind not y^ very common Principles of 
Religion, nor are able to give any Tolerable 
ace* of y". And too many train up y*" chil- 
dren in y* same manner, not sticking to re- 
move thems: pr theirs to distant comers for 
worldly advantage, as incapacitates y°* for 
J* settled enjoyment of Ordinances, — as if 
it were their designe to entail brutish Ig- 
norance to future Generations. Others in 
y« mean time there are who, tho* yy can- 
not be taxed for Ignorance, yet are guilty 
of another great Evil, viz.. Abusing light 
and Knowledge. Such men indeed take 
some Pains to furnish their heads, and un- 
derstandings ; but when they have done, 
make use of y' light for Pride and Osten- 
tation, or craftily to oppose y« Power of 
Godliness, or find out shifts to strengthen 
themselves in Sin, and Dodge those that 
reprove them. 

2.' Profaneness, not only in wantonizing 
wth Light, but likewise abusing y® holy 
things of God in vain, scurrillous or derid- 
ing manner ; and especially we have cause 
to witness against y^' Profanation of y® Sab- 
bath in many respects, some of wh have 
been before intimated, and we may further 
add, that wh creeps in too generally among 
us, careless incroaching upon the Bay in 
pursuit of Common Occasions in y« begin- 
ning and end of it ; And indeed a sadly 
Tniversal falling short of y^ blessed Rule. 
68 Is. 13. And we must not pass by y^ wh 
is assuredly a cause of pro£Euig y« Sabbath, 
viz., rude meetings after the Day in y« 
evening wh is a fit season to warv y^ 
truths laid upon y* heart, by meditation & 
Prayer, wh is not only lost, but run out in 
an increase of vanity. 



3. Gen: and notorious Defects in Rela- 
tive dutys. Superiors betray their author- 
ity, by not maintaining y^ Dignity & weight 
of the Place yy are betrusted with. Tho' 
o' Aim be not to give coiintenance to y^ 
Contra: extreme of harshness w° y' is dan- 
ger of it, inferiors are contemning authority. 
Civil, Ecd: and Domestic ; and y'by rude- 
ness of behavior, sauciness of word, licen- 
tious Liberty of young persons, & undoing 
idleness do break in as a flood upon us. 

4. A contentious, quarrelsome spirit ap- 
pears — an easy taking up offences upon 
slight occasions, and hardly laying y™ 
down. And Tvith this unforgiving there 
goeth also an unreflecting frame, men hav- 
ing little sense of y^ Sin in so doing, at least, 
of y' own Sin, and laying y® blame upon 
each other, wtb much and very unsuitable 
self-Justification. The spirit of this Dis- 
temper lys in y® pride of heart wh makes 
men over value themselves & envy others, 
together wth ye wretched abounding of self 
love. And its an evil so much y« worse 
amongst us, y' it does not only show itself 
in Civil [iaffairs] but in relig: also — so as 
to make disunions in Church and factions 
in Religion. 

5. A spirit of sensuality manifesting it- 
self, not only by goeing to y® outside of 
liberty in y^* use of Lawful things, wh is 
always dangerous, but breaking over into 
a palpable and boundless gratification of 
Lust. So yt uncleanness abounds among 
us, and too many grow shameless and fear- 
less about it, slighting y^ Punishm^ and 
rather Laughing at than humbled for so 
great abominations. And as Uncleanness, 
so Drunkenness gets head among us apace. 
In this vice too many exhaust y' estates to 
y« injury and suffering of y' families, con- 
sume away y' time very foolishly and un- 
profitably at y* Taverns or y*" own & others 
houses and inflame themselves wth drink so 
as to Prejudice y' Bodys, Rob y' Good 
Name and undoe y*" Souls. 

'6. Pride mightily reigns among us, ap- 
pearing in unsuitable liftings up under 
spiritual enjoymts — it being found much 
easyer to be proud of y*^ than to improve 
y*^ in a right manner. As also Pride in 
Gifts of Knowledge, whence much Inso- 
lency and arrogancy wth peevish, froward, 
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disrespectfiil carriages do aiiBe; but espe- 
cially y' is a strange out running of tbis 
pride in y^ Garb and Apparel of a great 
many amongst us, eacb one straining him- 
self to y^ utmost y^ he may not be exceeded 
by bis Neighbor. Persons are taken with 
erery new fashion, provide full for y' lusts 
at any y* hardest Kates, and in so doing 
sometimes going beyond rules of Modesty, 
and often times beyond y* Decency of y*" 
Rank, ft too often directly against Rules of 
Righteousness, while yy wrong those yy 
deal with by engaging more than yy can 
perform, in y^ mean time are forwarder to 
cry out of Oppression and y^ intolerable 
weight of necessary Public Charges. 

7. The cry of much Unrighteousness is 
also heard among us, y* root of wh is a 
fraudtdent and deceitful frame of spirit y^ 
runs thro' y« Coimtry, so y* too little of 
sincerity or plain down right dealing is fb 
be found in o** mutual dealings, but in stead 
y'of Jugling Tricks, crafty Conveyances, 
Strifes, Evasions, & Equivocations are freq: 
foimd and to serve men's turns withal. 
Yea, k too often down right Lying, where- 
by engagemta ^are eluded, contracts and 
Covenants infringed, intercourse in affairs 
rendered diff S and even y« Country itself 
evil spoken of — an evil every one Groans 
under, and yet too many help forri-ard, and 
one way or other contribute to severally, 
tho' insensibly, themselves ; trespassing one 
upon another, manifesting but little care, of 
course, to keep from doing wrong by crea- 
tures or other ways, but forward enough to 
Complain of y*" Neighbors frx)m whom they 
suffer wrong, by yir^ means Plantations and 
familys are filled wth clamors and unruly 
passions, and their spirit Leavened with 
Rancor and Revengeful inclinations. 

Things being thus, we cannot but, in y^ 
fiedthfal discharge of y* trust committed to 
us, put y* whole Country upon y* most 
serious and speedy endeav' after a reforma- 
tion as may, by y^ reality of it, witness for 
us yt we have been carryed to it upon bet- 
ter Principles than meerly serving y« pre- 
sent Turn, or w' flattering y" to get rid of 
o' present affliction (leaving y'fore matters 
of Law, wH we hope in y' Season will be 
vigerously attended). These things y' do 
particularly Concern y« Sevi Ranks of men 



we do earnestly Commend to y' hearts and 
Consciences respectively, that every one do 
labor by y« Grace of God to forsake evil 
and do good, y^ so it may dwell among us. 

(1 .) Let y* Miyestrates in whose hand the 
execution of y^ Law lyeth, stir up them- 
selves by all due means to y« most effectual 
filling up y** great trust, so y^ as they Min- 
ister yy may be a terror to evil doers, &c. 
Let y"* also carefully se y' under-officers, 
both yt yy be qualified for y** sevl: trusts, 
and yt yy may reoeive all due encourage- 
ment in y' work. Experience daily evi- 
dences the invalidity of y* best laws w" 
the execution of y™ is not strenuously at- 
tended and encouraged* 

(2.) Let the Min: also stir up thems: to y* 
.whole work of y' Ministry, that yy may be 
Inflamed with love to y« souls of men, and 
above all things seek after y** conversion & 
building up in y^ most holy faith ; y* they 
may also labor after y' exemplarinees and 
holy converse as y' in y« choice of y* com- 
pany solidity of character and cavoriness of 
discourse they may honor y* Gospell and 
prevent any just groimd of harsh reflection 
upon so high a Calling. — And forasmuch 
as there are many complaints of y* imsuit- 
ableness of Ch: children to y® Name of an 
Holy Seed, & there are some things granted 
on all hands as duty to be attended toward 
them, tho' other things ly imder Controver- 
sy. We cannot but Judge it high time y^ 
such Generally allowed things be immedi- 
ately set on foot in y' Sevl: Churches, — 
such as, (1) Instructing Ch: Child*^ in 
Knowl: (2) Calling y" up to y« Personal 
owning of y^ Cov: and submitting thems: 
to y* watch and Discipline of y^ Church. 
(3) To enquire into their spiritual State, & 
stir them up to look after Jes: Christ in 
Good Earnest. 

(3.) Let y^ several Churches take care to 
fill up y« empty place of every office ap- 
pointed by Jes: X for y« edifying of his 
Body according to y*" taking the best help 
of Counsel for y® removing any obstruc- 
tions y' ly in y« way ; and y* yy endeavor 
to walk so as y^ an Interest in y* Ordin- 
ances may be rendered desirable to all men 
except they are sinfully Prejudiced. In 
special, let y^ show forth these fruits of 
loTc and mutual watchfulness as to e&dea- 
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ysa y* belp and healing of each others aonla, 
— not hearing and spreading slander Re- 
ports, negglecting in y^ mean time or refus- 
ing to deal wth Persons concerned — an 
erill too much abounding in Churches. 

(4.) Let all family 8 take pains to Recover 
out of those Disorders, and Confusions, y^ 
we have Got so much Reason to Complain 
of. Especially let Parents & Masters make 
Conscience to keep up y* authority of y* 
Places, to restrain those under y' care from 
licentious Liberty and extravagant Courses, 
by Putting forth y* £unily authority y' is 
given them by y^ Law of God and Men. 
And aA Many of o' Disorders Come by 
Boarders that acc^ themselves Lawless, Let 
all fiunily Govemours resolve not to take 
or Keep any but w^ will be subject to good 
Orders. Let y"^ also be Conscientiously 
Carefull and Solemn in keeping of fiEunily 
worship, — in Prayer, Reading k Catechis- 
ing, for want of wh we are like to have a 
Generation arise y^ will prove heathenish 
in wildness and ignorance. In short, let 
them look to y' ways and households, y^ 



sloath, Idleness, ProfJEuieness, Confusion, 
Shame and Beggery do not overrun y*" £un- 
ilys. On y^ other hand, let Inferiors carry 
'ifth all due subj" to those over y". 

And to young Persons [we recommend] : 
Not to be too fond of early Liberty, wh 
tho' sweet now, stings at last. 

[To] Fly from vain Company, as Opposite 
to Conversion. 

That in special yy would lay doini y* 
Meetings on Sabbath Evenings, whereby 
yy put themselves into Satan's hand. 

(5) Let all Sorts stir up y"^ves to seek 
help of God, that [they] may forsake y* 
Gross Evils Mentioned. 

Lastly. As to y^ Indians, and the sins 
committed about them, [we confess] 

That we have not been so studiously 
Careful for y* good of y*" souls. 

[That] We have not set such good Exam- 
ples before y"^ so as to make Rel: lovely to 
them, but on y« Contrary, 

Abusing y" wth Drink for filthy lucher's 
sake. 
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We feel that no apology is needed for 
introducing this subject into our denomi- 
national publication. The interests of 
public education are common to all de- 
nominations ; and to us they have a pecu- 
liar value. Our faith has flourished only 
in connection with a high standard of ed- 
ucation. Free Schools were the thought 
of Puritanism. Of this system, Normal 
Schools are only the result and the neces- 
sary completion. Nor have our own men 
been backward in this movement. The 
first public advocate of Normal Schools 
this side of the Atlantic was an Orthodox 
Congregationalist. The first Normal 
School in America was established by one 
whose name still honors our list of clergy- 
men. While we cheerfully admit that the 
actual establishment of these as State 
VOL. in. 5 



Schools was brought about mainly by men 
of another denomination, yet the first man 
selected for the headship of a State Nor- 
mal School was an Orthodox minister. 
The second (and first accepting), was an 
Orthodox man and Professor in an Ortho- 
dox College. We do not say these things 
in any clannish spirit ; but merely to in- 
dicate the fact that, contrary to an often 
received opinion, our own denomination 
has not been idle in this part of public 
service. Early ilistmst of some who were 
influential in the educational measures of 
twenty-five years ago, kept, it is true, a 
part of our number aloof from the work 
then so nobly begun. That distrust, al- 
ways morbid, has long nnce vanished; 
and all Protestant denominations cordial- 
ly meet on the platfoim of Free Schools. 
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Our denomination owes it to itselfi to 
make its commanding influence felt in all 
the departments of public education. 

The Normal Schools of Massachusetts 
are, like all others bearing that name, in- 
stitutions established for the sole and spe- 
cial purpose of training teachers. It is 
held that the work of education requires 
as peculiar preparation as that of any other 
of the learned occupations. To give that 
preparation, the State supports — at its 
own expense, and thus free to the pupil, 
the Normal Schools now established, with 
the simple purpose of furnishing to the 
Public Schools of the Commonwealtfa 
teachers as well qualified as such special 
advantages can make them. It is not 
supposed that none are good teachers 
without such training ; nor Ihat such train- 
ing will always insure good teachers ; but 
it is confidently asserted that, other things 
being equal, the advantages of such a dis- 
cipline are undeniably clear. 

Occupying this ground, the Normal 
Schools neither supersede nor interfere 
with. High Schools, Academies, nor Col- 
leges. They are superadded to each, as 
a necessity, not for the personal education 
of the pupil, but for his best preparation 
to eduQ^te others. 

The first Normal School of the State, 
and we may add, the first State Normal 
School in America, was established- in 
1838.^ It was but an experiment ; its ad- 
vocates dared call it nothing more. Years 
of patient aignment had been required 
to secure even so much as the trial ; and 
it succeeded so far as to be a trial, only 
when private generosity offered a munifi^ 
cent sum on condition of an equal amount 
from the treasury of the State. 

Normal Schools had long been estab- 
lished in Europe. "Th^ first Seminary 
with a distinct plan for the preparation of 
teachers, was established at Stettin, about 
eighty miles north of Berlin, in 1735." 
Frederick the Great organized a second 

. 1 Thia School, after two remoTmlB, la now located 
at Fmnlngham ; a view and the plana of the School 
bvlUUnft ftPP«v on the IbUowing two pages. 



at Berlin, in 1748. Another was estab- 
lished at Halle, in 1757. The first in 
France dates from 1810; in Holland, from 
1816 ; and in Europe there are now not 
far from three hundred. These are almost 
entirely for males; a Normal School for 
females was an American idea. 

" To Professor Denison Olmstead," says 
that intelligent and able educationist. Rev. 
B. 6. Northrop, ^^ seems to belong the 
credit of first advocating in America, the 
necessity and advantages of a seminary 
devoted exclusively to the training of 
teachers. In 1816, while a Tutor in Yale 
College, he delivered one of the Masters' 
Orations ^ on the State of Education in 
Connecticut,* in which he aimed to show 
that the secret of the great defect in our , 
school education was the ignorance and 
incompetency of the teachers, and the only 
remedy was a * Seminary for teachers.* *' 
He had been a teacher in common school 
and academy, and understood their wants. 
He had just matured a plan for a series of 
newspaper articles on the subject, advo- 
cating a school with a two years* course, 
admission on examination, and free tui- 
tion, — when he received, and, with hesi- 
tation on account of these plans, accepted 
the appointment of Professor of Chemis- 
try in the University of North Carolina. 

Nine years later, Governor Clinton re- 
commended to the Legislature of New 
York the establishment of a Seminary for 
teachers ; and repeated the recommenda- 
tion the next year, but without any prac- 
tical result The same year, 1825, James 
G. Carter and Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudct, 
independently called the attention of the 
public to the same subject, in a series of 
articles, and their plans were commended 
by Professor Ticknor in the North Ameri- 
can Reuieto for 1827. In the same year, 
also, a memorial was presented to the Leg- 
islature of Massachusetts for appropria- 
tions to this object, by Mr. Carter; a 
bill was reported, but lost in the Senate 
by one vote. 

What the State failed to do, was done 
by one man, whom we may be proud to 
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rockon still a pastor of an Orthodox Con- 
gregational Church. Rev. Samuel R. 
Hall, now of Brbwnington, Vt, opened, in 
1823, in Concord, Yt, a school for teach- 
era. He continued it for seven years, 
when he undertook the care of the Teach- 
er's Seminary at Andover. 

"My early advantages for education," says 
Mr. Hall,i " were very limited.. This led me 
early to feel that I must educate myself, or fail 
of an education which would qualify me to be- 
come useful in the world. During my entire 
youth I suffered much from feeble health. I 
became a teacher when about twenty, and was 
more or less of the time devoted to the busi- 
ness of teaching consecutively for about a 
third of a century. 

** One of the first convictions fastened on my 
mind, after I became a teacher, was that the 
whole system of education iu the couutry was 
defective; that the time of scholars in the 
common schools was in a great measure lost. 
I determined, therefore, to do what I could by 
mj feeble influence to reform abuses and cor- 
rect eyils. But I felt, as well I might, that I 
could hope but for very limited success. My 
services, poor as they were, were sought— and 
at my own prices ; this was an encouragement 
that earnest efforts for reform would be both 
seconded and appreciated by the community. 
I taught in Maine, New Hampshire, and other 
States, and in each observed the same facts. 

" I received a license to preach, while teach- 
ing at Fitchburg, Mass., in May, 1822, and an 
appointment to labor as a domestic missionary 
at Concord, Yt. In visiting the schools of the 
town and vicinity, I became convinced that 
more would be accomplished for their benefit 
by 'teaching the teacher* than in any other 
way. When requested by the church to settle 
as pastor, I made it a condition that I should 
be allowed to establish a seminary in the place, 
as a means of elevating the character of tecuih' 
en, and advancing the usefulness of schools. 

'* The seminary was opened in March, 1823. 
Suitable buildings were soon after erected, and 
the school was incorporated by the Legisla- 
ture. 

"The school was more successful than I 
had any reason to expect ; and those who went 
oat from it as common school teachers were so 
generally successful that their services were 
greatly sought for in Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, and Canada. A coarse of familiar lec- 
to^es on school-keeping was given each year, 
and in 1829, a small volume was committed to 

1 Xamiseript totter to the writer. 



the press, hoping thereby to awaken a wider in- 
terest in the subjects discussed. These lectures, 
though prepared under the pressure of the la- 
bor required by a large parish and a large 
school, met with unexpected success. 3 

'* In 1830, the trustees of Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass., had erected a large building 
for an English department and a Normal 
School. I was invited to assume the charge of 
it as principal, and, though with much misgiv- 
ing, did so. The seminary was opened in Sep- 
tember of that year. The course of study in 
the Normal School was arranged for three 
years. But so great was the demand for teach- 
ers, that it was found difficult to retain young 
men during the full course. A few, however, 
completed it, and are still devoted to teaching 
as a profession. 

** After seven years, my health became so 
much impaired by overtasking, and the unfa- 
vorable infiuence of the climate so near the 
sea, I was led to resign the charge of the semi- 
nary, and accepted an appointment of princi- 
pal of the Teachers' Seminary then being 
established at Plymouth, N. H. That school 
was continued but three years, owing to the 
pecuniary embarrassments of the trustees*" 

To Mr. Hall undoubtedly belongs the 
credit of being the father of Normal 
Schools in America. " Here/' says Hon. 
Henry Barnard, " in an obscure comer of 
New England, under the hand of one who 
was, to a remarkable degree, self taught, 
self prompted, and alone in planning it, 
was an institution with all the essential 
characteristics of a Normal School, eight- 
een years before the Massachusetts move- 
ment had reached that point of develop- 
ment which secured the establishment of 
the Normal School at Lexington." 

The public mind was gradually becom- 
ing alive to the defects of the system of 
'public instruction, through the want of 
a sufficient number of well qualified teach- 
ers. But, as usual in great public move- 
ments, the action of the few preceded the 
progress of the whole. At the session of 
the American Institute of Instruction held 
in Boston, August 29, 1836, one topic of 
discussion was " The Professional Educa- 

• Od« edition often thounod eoplet was elreolated 
In the Rbools of New York by the Stat* itsvlf. This 
book gaTc a remarkable hnpetas to a better system of 
teaching. 
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tion of Teachers." It was debated with 
the interest due to so important a subject, 
and resulted in the passage of the follow- 
ing: 

**Re8olvedf That the business of teaching 
should be performed by those who have studied 
the subject of instruction as a profession. 
Therefore, 

"Resolvedf That there ought to be at least 
one Seminary in each State devoted exclusive- 
ly to the education of teachers ; and that this 
Seminary should be authorised to confer ap- 
propriate degrees." 

On the succeeding day the Institute, 
after some discussion as to its language, 
adopted the following vote : 

" Ordered, That the Board of Directors be 
instructed to memorialize the Legislature on 
the subject of establishing a Seminary for the 
education of teachers." 

In accordance with this vote, a memo- 
rial was presented at the next session of 
the Legislature. It was an able and ex- 
haustive paper. In support of its prayer 
" that provision may be made for the bet- 
ter preparation of the teachers of the 
schools of the Commonwealth," it alleged 
" a great want of well qualified teachers;" 
that this want was " felt especially by the 
most important and numerous class — the 
district schools ;" that exertion to improve 
schools had " been met and baffled by the 
want of good teachers ;" and this, notwith- 
standing the offer of the ** highest sala- 
ries ;" that ** their place was supplied by 
persons exceedingly incompetent in many 
respects ;" that experience was gained by . 
those who have a fitness for the office *^ by 
the sacrifice, winter after winter, of the 
time and advancement of the children ;" 
that ^* every school was liable to this 
waste ; that many times no preparation is 
aimed at " on the part of teachers ; and 
" the reaction of this deplorable incompe- 
tency of the teachers, upon the minds of 
the Committees," ** threatened to continue 
the evil and render it perpetual." These 
statements were sustained in an argument 
of convincing force, and the remedy was 
shown. The paper,* signed by George 

1 Printed in Houao Documentfl for 1887, and num- 
b«edl2. 



B. Emerson, Samuel R. Hall, William 
J. Adams, D. Kimball, E. A. Andrews, 
Benjamin Greenleaf, and N. Cleaveland, 
as Committee, was from the pen of the 
first named experienced and faithfnl 
fnend of public education. 

In the Annual Address of Governor 
Everett to the Legislature in January, 
1837, appeared the following suggestion : 
** I submit to the Legislature whether the 
creation of a Board of Commissioners 
of Schools, to serve without salary, with 
authority to appoint a Secretary on rea- 
sonable compensation, would not be of 
great utility." We mention this fact here 
because the creation of the Board of Edu- 
cation and the establishment of Normal 
Schools were virtually component parts of 
one measure in that time of beginnings, 
as the existence of both has been linked 
all through tjieir history. In furtherance 
of this suggestion,, a petition * was pre- 
sented from a convention held in Bristol 
County, of which Cromwell Washburn 
was President, and P. W. Leland and 
James B. Congdon were Secretaries. 
And in aid of the memorial of the Insti- 
tute, was a petition ' from a Convention 
held January 24, 1837, of delegates from 
towns in Plymouth and Norfolk Counties, 
which had been prepared by Rev. Chas. 
Brooks.* 

The plan for establishing a Board of 
Education was successful at the session of 
1837; that for the education of teachers 
failed, though not for want of effort. A 
proposal was made in the House, January 
11, that the ^^ Committee on Education be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency 
of endowing some literary institution for 
the purpose of qualifying teachers," but 

was rejected. On the 14th, however, that 

^1 

s Senate Documentii, 44. 

* HonM Documents, 14. 

* The labors of this gentleman In the cause deeexTtt 
special mention. Convinced that the improrement 
of schools mnst come thxough improTement In 
teachers, he labored lealously, both in public and 
prirate, to satisfy the pnbUo mind of the necesei^ of 
Normal Schools. An excellent address by Hr. 
Brooks before the Institute, in 1887, embodies rnuoh 
knowledge acquired abroad. 
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Committee was ordered to consider the 
means needed for '* the better education 
of teachers of the public schools." But no 
definite result was reached, except that in 
the original draft of the act establishing 
the Board of Education, was a section 
empowering the Board to secure the ^* bet- 
ter education of common school teachers 
of both sexes ;" but that was struck out in 
the course of proceedings; and nothing 
appeared to be done, at that session, for 
Kormal Schools. 

But much was really accomplished in 
the establishment of the Board of Educa- 
tion. The suggestion of the Governor re- 
sulted in the reporting of a bill ^ in the 
House by Hon. James G. Carter, for the 
Committee on Education, March 24, 1837, 
which, afler passing through the various 
stages, was approved April 20,*— the only 
test vote being upon the passage to a third 
reading in the Senate, when the records 
read twenty-five yeas, one nay. By that 
Act, the Board of Education was consti- 
tuted upon a foundation never since mod- 
ified. It was made to consist, in addition 
to the Governor and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, ex-offictis, of eight members by ap- 
pointment, each serving eight years, and 
one retiring each year.' No control over 
schools was given it ; nor was it to arrange 
subjects for legislation ; its duties were, 
first, to prepare and lay before the Legis- 
lature, in a printed form, on or before the 
second Wednesday in January, annually, 

1 HoQM Doo., 1887, No. 60. Senate Doc., No. 81. 

* The bill VM taken up April 14, and connidered 
lo Cooimittce of the Whole, which reported ikvor- 
sblj, with some amendments ; was ordered to a 
third reading ; it was so read, April 16, amended, and 
passed to be engrossed. The Senate receired it April 
17 ; it was referred to the Committee on Education, 
reported back without amendment, and was ordered 
to a third reading ; on the 18th it passed to be en- 
Srossed ; on the 19th, passed to be enacted in both 
bfanches; and on the 20th, was approred bj the 
Ooremor. 

' The members of the Board of Educadon have 
hrnik as follows; the small figure preecdlng each 
iwmt will enable the reader to traee the order of sno- 
flcasife terms of ofllce,— it being remembered that va- 
omdrs In unexpired terms are filled onlj for the re- 
minder of the term ; the letter r preceding any date 
ia the last column, danotss /' xeslgnwl ;" d dsnotss 



an abstract of the School Returns ; sec- 
ondly, ** to collect information of the actual 
condition and efficiency of the Common 

"deceased;'' all others completed their regular 
terms:— 

SiBTIOI 
NaICIS. COKMXSSIOirBB. XiPIBBD. 

Edward BTerett, LL.D., ex officio^ 1887. 1840. 

George HnU, tx officio, 18S7. 184S. 

1 •Hon. James 6. Carter, Maj 26, 1&87. May 25, '88. 
<ReT. Emerson DATis,D.D. " 1887. ** '89. 

• •Hon. Edmund Dwight, "' " '40. 
4 •Hon . Horace Mann, LL.D. '« r. June,'87. 
ft Hon. Edward A. Newton, " r. Jan., '88. 
••Hon.R. Rantoul,jr.,A.M., ^ May26,'48. 
T •ReT. Thoe. Robbinii, D.D., " *' '44. 
8 Hon. Jsred Sparks, LL.D., " r. Jan.22,'41. 

* R«T. Geo. Putnam. D.D., July 7. 1887. May 26, '41. 
iHon. Chas Hudson, A.M., Apr.26,1888. '* '46. 
& Hon. Geo. N. Briggs, LL.D. Jao .16,1889. " '42. 
s Hon. WnUam O. Uatos, July 1,1889. " >47. 
Marcus Morton, LL.D., ex officio. 1840. '41. 

* Hon. Jobn W. James, Apr. 17, 1840. May 26, '48. 
John DmtIs, LL.D. ex officio. 1841. '42 . 
8 Hon. Elinha BarUett, Mar. 12. 1841. r.Jul.29.'42. 
4 KeT. H. Homphn-y, D D., Hay 18, 1841. May 26, '49. 
8 «HoD. 8. C. Pbillipii, A.M., 8cp.l6.1842. " '46. 

6 ReT. BNttias Sears, D D., " 1842. r. No.16,'48. 
Marcufi Morton, LL D., ex officio, 1848. '44. 
« UeT. £. U. Chapin. D D., Apr. 26, 1848. r.May 9,*48. 
Geo. N. Briggs, LL.D , ex officio^ 1844. '61. 
John Reed, ex officio. 1844. '61. 

7 ReT. H. B. Ho<'k«r, D.D., May 10, 1844. May 26. '62. 

8 Hon. Stephen P. Webb, July 2, 1846. r.F«b.2,'46. 
« •Hon. Stephen C. Phillips, Feb 2. 1846. May 26, '68. 
1 •Hon. Thomas Kinnicutt, A. M., 

Not. 20, 1846. " '64. 
s ReT. Ememn DstIs, D.D., Aug.27,1847. " '66. 
enon.JohnA. Bolles, May 10, 1848. « '61. 
s •Jos. W. Ingraham. A.M., Apr. 24.1848. d. '48. 

"Geo. B.Emerson, LL.D., Oct. 24, 1848. r. '66. 

6 ReT. Chas K. True, D.D , Feb. 20, 1849. May 26,'60. 
4 ReT. Mark Hopkins, D.D., July 3, 1849. ^' '67. 
ft ReT. £. Othenian, A. M., May 8, 1860. <' '68. 
Geo. S. Boutwell, LL.D., <x o^to, 1861. '68. 
Henry W. Cunhman, ex officio. 1861. '68. 

• Hon. Isaac DstU, LL D., J uly 8, 1861. May 26, '69. 
T R«T. A. H. Vinton, D D., May 20, 1862. r. De.18,'64. 
John H. Clifford, LL.D., ex officio, 1868. '64. 
£li»ha Huntington, ex officio. 1868. 1864. 
ft George S. BoutweU, LL.D., July 1, 1863. r. Oc.6,1866. 
Emory Wanhbum, LL.D.,fa: o^etp, 1864. 1866. 
Wm. C. Plunkett, ex officio, 1854. 1866. 
1 Henry Wheatland, A JI., M.D., 

July 7, 1864. 
t Rot. Hosea Ballon, 2d, D.D., 

Dee. 20, 1864. r. 1868. 
H. J. Gardner, LL.D., ex officio, 1856. 1868. 

Hon. Simon Brown, ex officio, 1866. 1866. 

s Ariel Parish, AM., Sept. 8, 1865. 

> C. G. Felton, LL.D., Oct. 8, 1866. 1866. 

ft ReT. A. H. Quint, A.M., Oct. 28, 1866. 
H. W. Benchley. ex officio, 1866. 1868. 

ft C. C. Felton, LL.D., May 28, 1866. 

4 ReT. W. A. Stearns, D.D., June 2, 1867. 
N. P. Banks, LL.D., ex officio, 1868. 
Eliphalet Trask, ex officio, 1858. 

ft KcT. E. O. UaTen, D.D., July 2. 1868. 

7 ReT. R. Tomlinson, June 29, 1868. 1860. 
ft DaTid H. Mason, A.M., Feb. 2, 1860. 

The officers of the Board haTO been as follows : 

Sbcrrariis. 

•Hon. Horace Mann, LL.D., 1837. r. May 20, 1848. 

ReT. Bamas Sears, D.D., Sept. 12, '48. r. Aug.dO, 1866. 

Geo. S. BoutweU, LL.D., '' 7, '66. r. 1860. 

ASSISTAKT SXCRRART. 

BeT. Samuel C. Jackson, D.D., 1849. 

Trbasdrxrs. 
Hon. Charles H. Mills, June 2, 1888. r. Dee., 1848. 
Hon. J. T. Sterenson, Not. 26, 1848. r. '* 1861. 
•Hon. T. Kinnicutt, A.M., Dec.lO, '61. d. 1868. 

George B. Emerson, LL.D., 1868. 
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Schools, and other means of Popular Edu- 
cation, and to diffase as widely as possible, 
through every part of the Commonwealth, 
information of the most approved and suc- 
cessful methods of arranging the studies 
and conducting the education of the 
young ;" and, thirdly, to make to the Leg- 
islature, annually, a detailed report of its 
doings, with such observations as their 
experience and reflection might suggest, 
upon the condition and efficiency of our 
System of Popular Education, and upon 
the most practicable means of improving 
and extending it It should be added 
that the services of the Board were to be, 
and are, entirely gratuitous. 

The Board organized on the 29th of 
June, 1837 ; and in its first Annual Be- 
port, urged upon the Legislature the im- 
portance of the education of teachers. It 
said that ** it must be admitted, as the 
voice of reason and experience, that insti- 
tutions for the formation of teachers must 
be established among us, before the all- 
important work of forming the minds of 
our children can be performed in the best 
possible manner ;" it supported this state- 
ment with arguments from the nature of 
the case, and from facts of observation ; it 
appealed to the successful experience of 
other countries, where schools for teachers 
had been tried ; and it expressed the 
sanguine hope that Massachusetts would 
soon be furnished with such institutions. 
At the same session, were presented also 
petitions from the " Town of Nantucket ** 
and the ^* Nantucket County Association," 
for the establishment of Normal Schools. 

The anticipations of the Board were 
speedily realized. On the 12th of March, 
1838, the Secretary communicated to the 
Legislature the fact that private munifi- 
cence had placed at the Board's disposal,^ 
$10,000, to be expended under its direc- 
tion for the qualifying of teachers, on con- 

1 The geDerooB donor wm Hon. Edmnnd Dwight, 
then a member of the Board, who died April 6, 1848. 
When the Seeretaryahip waa established, he had per- 
aonallj added to the small salarj allowed bj the 
State, and by will oontinned the same amount, 9600 
per annum, Ibr three years after his death. 



dition that the State would place in the 
hands of the Board $10,000 more, for the 
same purpose. A Joint Committee, of 
which Hon. James Savage was Cbainnan, 
reported, and ably argued for, the appro- 
priation requested. The Resolutions to 
that effect were introduced into the House* 
March 22, 1838,' and were approved hy 
the Governor, April 19. 

In the disposal of this money, no re- 
strictions as to form or detail were imposed 
upon the Board ; nor had they any guide 
in existing institutions. European schools 
could hardly be a model for American. 
Regarding the whole enterprise, therefore, 
as a matter of experiment, and knowing 
that the mass of the people were unde- 
cided as to the plan itself, they proceeded 
with great caution. The amount at their 
disposal they concluded to appropriate to 
a three years' trial in three different lo- 
calities. Finding considerable interest to 
exist on the subject of location, they de- 
termined to be partially governed in selec- 
tion by evidence of the most liberal co- 
operation on the part of the citizens. The 
result was that, Lexington, Barre, and 
Bridgewater, were selected for the three 
schools. Lexington and Barre were de- 
cided upon, December 27, 1838 ; and 
Bridgewater, May 28, 1840. In each case 
the Board agreed to keep the school at the 
place selected, on condition that buildings 
should be provided, and other pecuniary- 
aid furnished. Lexington provided a 
building, and citizens gave $543 towards 
its fitting up and furnishing; Barre, the 
building and $500 ; and Bridgewater the 
same. The schools were opened, at Lex- 
ington, July 3, 1839 ; at Barre, Septem- 
ber 4, 1839 ; and at Bridgewater, August 
10, 1840. No other school was estab- 
lished till 1854. 

> The Resolutions were taken up and passed to b* 
engrossed, April 10th ; on the same day, were sent to 
the Senate, and by a TOte of 148 to 46, wen ordered 
to a second reading ; were read again, April 12, and 
passed to be engrossed; to be enacted, In both 
branches, April 18 ; and were approred by the Oor- 
emor, April 19. A vote by yeas and nays, upon tha 
passage to the engrossing, fax the Senate, reads, thlrtj- 
one yeas, one nay. 
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These three schools thoroughly tested 
the theory. Each was fortunate in its 
Principal. For Lexington, Rev. C}tu8 
Pierce,^ then of Nantucket, was selected 
June 21, 1839, — a man endowed with re- 
markable qualifications for such a post 
Prof. SamueTP. Newman, who took charge 
of the school at Barre, the first in order of 
election of the three Principals, having 
been chosen May 80, 1839, brought with 
him an excellent reputation from his Pro- 
fessorship of Rhetoric in Bowdoin College; 
and Capt. Nicholas Tillinghast imbued the 
Bridgewater school with a spirit it still 
exhibits. 

But it was no easy work to establish the 
system in the minds of the public. The 
school at Lexington opened with but three 
pupils, though before the close of the year 
it numbered over twenty. It met with 
great opposition. It was a novelty, and 
Massachusetts is slow to adopt new things. 
Private and endowed institutions, in many 
cases, arrayed their influence against it. 
Denominational sensitiveness was vigors 
ously and persistently appealed to. Fears 
lest sectarian influences should become 
paramount, were linked with hostility 
because sectarian doctrines were excluded. 
The inertia of many teachers threw its 
dead weight into the attack. The imagi- 
nary ** centralization " of the Board was 
held up as anti-republican. So strong 
was the early opposition that it was feared 
that the first school would meet with a 
speedy death. But the faith and ability 
of its Principal, Cyrus Pierce,* prevented 

1 Rey. Jacob Abbott had been first choten, but d«- 
ellned, u he did a proposal to take his choice of the 
tehoolB. 

s Bom in Waltham, Ms., August 16, 1790, bap- 
tised August 22 ; graduated H. 0. 1810 ; teacher at 
Nantucket for several years ; studied DiTitiity at Cam- 
bridge for chree years ; ordained oTer the Unitarian 
Church in North Reading, Iiby 9, 1819, as colleague 
with Rev. EUab Stone, (who died Aug. SI, 1822) ; 
dismissed May 19. 1827; taught fouc years at North 
Andover, and six at Nantucket ; July 8, 1889, entered 
on his labors at Leilngton ; resigned In three yean, 
on account of ill health, but returned to the school 
(zemored to West Newton.) three years after ; again 
resigned fire years after; Tisited Europe; taught 
again in jprlrate school ; and died April 6, 1860 ; be 

VOL. VOL 6 



that ; *' I would rather die,** said he, " than 
fail in the undertaking;" and he suc- 
ceeded. The influence of such men as 
Adams, Everett, Rantoul, Webster, and 
Channing ; and the power exerted among 
believers of our own doctrines, by such 
ministers as Rev. Drs. Thomas Bobbins 
and Emerson Davis, and later, President 
Humphrey, and Rev. Dr. Henry B. 
Hooker, whose influence, as members of 
the Board of Education, our churches 
knew would never be used against our 
faith;* and the good, practical results 
which speedily appeared,— carried the 
system through its days of crias. When 
the three years' trial was ended, the Board 
of Education, in a special report,* made 
after examination by a special Committee, 
(of which Hon. William G. Bates was 
chairman,) unanimously declared that the 
experiment was successful, and asked, as 
the 820,000 had been almost entirely ex- 
pended, that provision be made for the 
further support of the schools. The re- 
quest was successful. The Legislature, 
by Resolve approved March 3, 1842, ap- 
propriated S6,000 annually to the schools 
for three years. ' 

It is worthy of notice that this action 
was but two years subsequent to a violent 
attack upon the schools, and upon the 
Board with which they seemed to be 
linked. In the LiCgislature of 1840, the 
Committee on Education reported to the 
House an urgent and decided argument 
against both, together with a bill to repeal 
all the acts establishing them. This was 
on the 7th of March ; the report was laid 
on the table, and ordered to be printed, 

steeps near the spot where, while a student in Col- 
lege, in 1807, he began his career as a teacher, and 
where. In 1868, it closed. 

s The Orthodox men who adhered to the progres- 
slTe measures, felt that time would remove some 
accidental causes of disturbance, and harmonise both 
sides, and so they waited patiently. The results 
•haye prored their wisdom ; in fiTe years' somewhat 
Intimate oonneotion with the Normal Schools, and 
ether State educational interests, we have never yet 
seen the slightest ^pearance of a denominational 
thought in the mind of a sin^^ person eluurged with 
their overtight. 

4 Fifth Annual Report, ISfi. 
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and on the lOtfa, a thousand copies addi- 
tional.* On the 11th, a minority report 
was presented/ of which two thousand 
copies were ordered. The bill was post- 
poned, by special assignments, until the 
19th ; in the intermediate time, various 
petitions were received in favor of the 
schools, and the apparent current against 
them was reversed ; and the bill was re- 
fused a third reading, by 182 to 245. 
The arguments used on this occasion 
against the measures assailed, were rather 
anticipations of future harm than exhibi- 
tions of existing evils. Other attacks have 
since been made, but without success. 
The last, (entirely futile,) was before the 
Legislature of 1860, the character of 
which js^j be judged from the fact that 
the petitioners declare ** knowledge to be 
a power to do evil, and that the possessors 
of superior knowledge employ it to fleece 
those who have less ; that there are already 
too many learned men ; that the State is 
oppressed with them ; that colleges are a 
nuisance ; that the professions of theology, 
law and medicine are overcrowded, and 
yet that, though the supply exceeds the 
demand, the articles grow dearer and 
dearer, contrary to the usual laws ; that 
every graduate becomes a burden to the 
community, incapable of rendering a sub- 
stantial equivalent for his support, and yet 
eating up the over-produce of any five 
ordinary men." * 

1 HooM I>ocuments, No. 48. Common School 
Jonrn&l, 1840,— with two upeechei. pro and con. 

s Home Docnments, No. 68. 

s A choice specimen of some petitions then pre- 
Bented is ts follows : 

'■*■ All our children in mus from 15 years old & 
nnder to have an eqaal chance in education & to do 
this I would recomend a law that such schools 
•hall be maintained at least seTen months in the 
ye^r, and that their Prudential committees shall 
employ good fc efficient teachers to teach the most 
adTanoed nnder fifteen years old fc older if the dis- 
trict determine h, that all cases of trouble with the 
teacher shall be settled by a minority of those present 
at a leagally called meeting proTided it cannot "be 
amicably settled by the Prudential committee and 
that it shall be the duty of the Prudential Commit- 
tee to canvass the district at the commencement of 
each term of the school, & if any children who are 
eompus mentus are de^rired of school Ibr want of 



The School at Lexington having oat- 
grown its accommodations, was removed, 
in September, 1844, to West Newton ; and 
that at Barre, to Westfleld, in 1844, — a 
removal from Barre being authorized May 
25, 1842, and directed May 31, 1843. 
The last named, with that at Bridgewater, 
had from the beginning, very inadequate 
accommodations. In the winter of 1845, 
a memorial was presented to the Legisla- 
ture, by Charles Sumner, R. C. Waterston, 
6. F. Thayer, Cbaries Brooks, and Will- 
iam Brigham, a " Committee of Friends of 
Education," setting forth the utility of the 
system of Normal School training and the 
want of proper buildings, apparatus, and 
libraries, for these two schools; and con- 
cluding with asking an appropriation of 
$5,000, conditional on the contribution of 
$5,000 more from individuals, which they 
was authorized to pledge.^ On the unan- 
imous recommendation of the Committee 
on Education, the Legislature granted the 
petition. Buildings were erected {it each 
place, and the schools have since remained 
in their resp'ective localities. To provide 
t( a more commodious site and building, 
and the necessary appurtenances and ap- 
paratus," for the School at West Newton, 
the State, April 10, 1852, appropriated 
$6,000. Proposals from Framingbam de- 
cided the removal of the school to that 
place; a building was erected, and on the 
15th of January, 1854, was dedicated to 
its use. This building cost more than an- 

food or raiment, he shall forthwith supply them with 
snch things as he may Judge nessessary at the ex- 
pense of the town and that he shall see and that the 
prudential committee shall receive such compensa- 
tion as the district shall determine & now I ask you 
mr chairman to see that such laws are passed as is 
nesnessary to carry out this sistem" 

He further demanded " the abolition of the Board 
of Education, who are prodigating the people's money, 
& sticking their hands iuto the money up to their 
elbows, till their eyes stick out with &t;" he de- 
manded it '^ in the name of the Great Jehovah and 
the Continental Congress," who for their blessed 
deeds (as he said in* another place) **have been 
Judgfd worthy to enter their fathers house not made 
with hands and eternal in the heavens & that to day 
are ranging those bright elysium fields that surround 
their fiither mansion—" 

* The money was paid, July 17th. 
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ticipated, the whole amount being $15,750. 
The town of Framingham paid S 2,500 ; 
the Boston and Worcester Railroad Com- 
pany, S2,000 ; old furniture brought $250 
more ; and the deficiency of $6,000 was 
met by the State. 

Still another school becoming necessa- 
ry, the Board, upon petition for increased 
accommodations, recommended in 1853, 
that a fourth be established in Essex Coun- 
ty. The Legislature adopted the recom- 
mendation, and, by Resolve approved 
April 16, 1853, appropriated $6,000 for 
that purpose. The city of Salem exhib- 
ited claims, in its population, ease of ac- 
cess, and generosity, which could not be 
overlooked ; and a building there was ded- 
icated September 14, 1854, which cost 
S18,500, of which the State had paid only 
the $6,000 ; the remainder, with the ex- 
ception of $2,000 from the Eastern Rail- 
road Company, was paid by the city. The 
plans of this building are on pp. 44, 45. 



The appropriation, in 1853, of $1,000 
annually to each School, for distribution 
among the pupils, with a view to neutral- 
ize the variation in expenses caused by 
the various distances of the different pu- 
pils from the schools, completed the feat- 
ures of the State system. Private thought- 
fulness, however, added to the means of 
success, in a bequest by Henry Todd, Esq., 
who died March 2, 1849, and by whose 
will the Board of Education, in trust for 
the schools, received as residuary legatee, 
the sum of $11,797 72, only the income 
of which is to be annually expended so as 
to be a clear addition to what would oth- 
erwise be at the disposal of the Board for 
the Normal Schools. 

The following table exhibits the amount 
of money actually expended on the Nor- 
mal Schools from the beginning, with the 
sources from which derived. The table, if 
incomplete, is so only in regard to dona- 
tions from individuals : 





SUPPOKT OF THB SCBOOLS. 




Poa KMonoH oy 


BuiLDXKas. 






Paid by 


Paid by 


Prom 


Total. 


Paid by 


Paid by 


Total, j 


An> 




the State. 


iDdiTiduais. 


Todd Fund. 


the State. Ind. or Towni. 


Pupili. 


1889 


«76S.48^ 


•763.483^ 




Sl,628 87 


C817.62a 


«l,360 62fr 


$1,688.04 




1840 


2,128.67 


2,123 67 




4,24714 




600.00 


600.00 




1841 


2,840.18>^ 


2,849.18>i 




6,696 27 


65.68 


56.68 


111.16 




1842 


1,669.82 


1,689.62 




8,839.24 










1843 


1.888.80K 


1,888,803^ 




8,677.61 


260.00 


260.00 e 


600.00 d 




1844 


4,626.42 


182.88 




4,667.76 


600.00 


660.00 < 


1,060.00/ 




1846 


6,687.71 






6,687.71 










1846 


6,870.60 






6,879.60 


6,000.00 


6,600.00 «r 


11500.00 




1847 


6,728.48 






6.728.48 


1,860 00 




1,850.00 A 




1848 


6,106.83 






6,105,86 


870.00 




870 00 




1849 


6,768.01 






6.768.01 


200.00 




200.00 




1860 


7,86166 






7,861.66 










1851 


7.748 32 




«8d0.00 


8,098.82 










1882 


8,410.46 




860.00 


8,770.46 










1868 


8,222.00 




811.87 


8,68887 


4,866.72 


8,276.08 » 


•7,641.76 


•170.00 


1864 


9,689.64 




927.70 


10,617.34 


6,902.79 


18 .720.97 < 


19,622.76 


1,654.60 


1866 


13.094.32 




990 00 


14,098 82 


2,882.79 




2,882,79 


l,»-44.60 


1866 


12,776.88 




461.00 


18,236.28 


4,814 26 




4,814.26 


3,372.18 


1867 


18.028.82 




660.00 


13,678.32 


2211.01 




2,211.01 


4,026.00 


1868 


13,218.64 




776.00 


18,993 64 


98.14 




98.14 


3,997.48 


1860 


14,270 14 




926 00 


16,196 14 








3.878 00 



Total. •151,242.91>^ •9,876.89>i(y •5,669.67 •166,279.88 •28 818.80 •26,'^81.10 •54,649.90 •18,842.61 
a. Actually expended, though not paid till 1840. 
h. Including S817.62 from the Dwight Donation. 
e. Prom the Bwlght Donation. 

d. Por releafe from obligations at Barro. 

e. Prom cldsenfl of West Newton. 

/. Por School at West Newton ; Mr. Qulocy's Do- 
nation not included, because the property was in- 
Tested In Mr. Mann^f name, and became part of hlii 



g. Including the contributions ft^m Bridgewater 
and Westtleld. 

A. Special appropriation for alterations at West 
Newton. 

t. Prom Pramingham and Salem, towards schools 
there. 

j. Which, with ^628 10^, applied for buildings, 
makes the 910,000 contributed by Hon. Edmund 
Dwight. 
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The table on p. 43 shoT?3 that the State 
has expended upoD the Normal Schools, — 
Eractfon and Faraishlog of Buildings, t28,818.80 
Support of Scboolfl, . . 161,242.91^ 
AldtoStadenU, 18,8^2.61 

Total, .... S198,404.82X 
If any person should deem this abro- 
gate extravagant — we had prepared a 
table showing the amount of expendi- 
tures bj the State government in various 
reformatory, correctional, and charitable 
departments, collated from the several 
auditors' reports; but our space forbids 
its insertion. We make room, however, 
for the aggregates, premising, that if we 
have overlooked any item, it renders the 
comparison less favorable to the schools : 

Chabitabli. 

To the Blind, S211,900.28 

" DottfanjjlDamb, . . 188,799.68 

"* Bye and Eir Inftxmary, . 67,600.00 

'* School for Idioto, (11 jeart,) '. 88,875.00 

" Lanatic Asjlnms, . 476,762.94 

** Paupors and Alnubooses, . 2,812,012.64 

ToTAi, 98,789,840.49 

COEEKTIONAL. 

Vor the flute PrlMm, (16jear8,) . f!874,197.26 
" Beform Schools, (13 yean,) . 684,691.08 

T^AL, 9968,788.84 

VOL. m. 7 



Lists of the teachers of the several 
schools, with some other facts, follow. 

The School at Framinohau was 
opened at Lexington, July 3, 1889 ; re- 
moved to West Newton, September, 1844 ; 
and to Framingham, January 15, 1854; 
on the latter occasion, an appropriate ad- 
dress was delivered by George B. Emer- 
son, Esq., a member of the Board. 

The teachers, and .their time of service, 
have been as follows : — 

PUNCIPAIB. OOM. EVDID. 

BeT. Cyrus Peiioe, A. M., July, 1888. July, 18^. 

BeT.SamUJ. May,A.M.,Aug. 1842. Aug. 1844. 

B«T. Cyrue Peirce, A. M., Sepfr, 1844. April, 1849. 

BeT. B.S. Steams, A.M., May, 1849. Sept. 1866. 
Geoige N. Bigelow, A. M., Sepfr, 1866. 

ASBIBTAlfTS. 



•CaroUneTUden, 


8ept>, 1842. 


Apr. 1847. 


Smlly Johnson, 


Ocfr, 1842. 


Apr. 1848. 


Blecta N. Lincoln, 


May, 1848. 


Julj, 1860. 


Sarah Watson, 


Deo'r, 1846. 


Julj, 1849. 




Dec'r, 1846. 


April, 1847. 


Bmily L. Shaw, 


April, 1849. 


Julj, 1849. 


BeheceaM.Pennell, 


Aug. 1849. 


Mar. 1868. 


Lucretia Crocker, 


Sepfr, 1850. 


Sept. 1864. 


eeorglana Whittemore, 


Sepfr, 1860. 


Sept. 1862. 


Mary E. Bridge, 


Sepfr, 1862. 


Not. 1868. 


Abby 0. Gardner, 


SeptV. 1868. 


Sept. 1864. 


Vanny A. Parsons, 


April, 1864. 


Mar. 1866. 


Gacoline G. Oreelj, 


Sepfr, 1864. 


Sept. 1856. 
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Elinbeth G. Hoyt, Match, 1866. Feb. 1867. 

Mai7 E. WUson, April, 1856. Dec. 1866. 

Mary £. Bridge, 8«F«>r, 1866. July, 1868. 

Fiances L. Babcoek, I>ec>r, 1866. Sept. 1866. 

Anna G. Brackefct, Oet'r, 1866. Feb. 1868. 

Franoea Merritt, Sept'r, 1867. Sept. 1869. 

Lois T. Caswell, Feb'y, 1868. Aug. 1868. 

Anna C. Braokett, Sept'r, 1868. Aug. 1868. 

Nancy J. Bigelow, Sept'r, 1869. 

Fnnces E. Wadsworth, Sept'r, 1869. 

SUxabeth G. Hoyt, Sept'r, 1868. Feb. 1860. 

Martha B. Tonng, Sept'r, 1860. 

TiAOHiss nr Musxo. 
Joseph Bird. 
Lowell Mason. 

• George W.Pratt, A. M., 1862. Nor. 1862. 

Bei^min F. Baker, July, 1868. Jan. 1864- 

Osgood CoUister, June, 1854. Oct. 1864. 

B. R. Blanchard, March, 1864. 

Regarding the Westfield School, T?e 
avail ourselyes of information derived 
from Rev. Emerson Davis, D. D., one of 
the first members of the Board, and after- 
wards particularly connected with this 
school: 

" The Normal Schools of this Commonwealth 
when first commenced were regarded as an ex- 
periment. They were located in places that 
would famish, for three years gratuitously, the 
necessary accommodations. But when the ex- 
periment was sufficiently satisfactory to war- 
rant their permanent establishment, it became 
necessary to locate them in places that were 
easy of access. A School was commenced at 
Barre in September, 1839, for three years, un- 
der the care of Professor Samuel P. Newman, 
who died in 1842, at which time the school was 
suspended. That town being distant from the 
railroads, it was thought best to remove it to 
some place on the line of the Western Rail- 
road that would be central to the Western half 
of the State. It was two years before any ac- 
ceptable offer was made. It was removed to 
Westfield, and re-opened in September, 1844, 
in 8 part of the Academy building, where it 
continued one term ; and was then removed to 
a suit of rooms fitted up in the Town Hall, 
where it continued till a building was com- 
pleted in September, 1846. During these two 
yean it was under the care of Rev. Emerson 
Davis, pastor of the Congregational Church, 
who devoted to it as much time as he could 
spare from his other duties. He was in the 
school a short time every day, and instructed 
some classes, and lectured upon the theory and 
practice of teaching. Mr. William Clough, a 
graduate of Hairard, and whose reputation as- 
a teacher stood high, was the principal instruc- 
tor the first year, and Rev. P. K. Clarke, now 



pastor of a Church in South Dcerfield, was the 
instructor during the second year. The school 
was small during these two years ; it had 8om% 
prejudices to encounter, and some obstacles to 
overcome. After dwelling in tents for two 
years the Normal building was completed, i 
one half of which was paid for by the citizens 
of Westfield; and Mr. David S. Rowe, of 
Rockport, and a graduate of Bowdoin College, 
secured as its permanent principal. 

'* The School, now being placed on a perma^ 
nent basis, and in charge of a man who could 
devote all his time to it, and who understood 
the wants of the teachers, increased in num- 
bers and usefulness. 

" It was at first more like a good Academy 
than like a professional school. Much less at- 
tention was then given to the art of teaching 
than is now. Scholars were admitted for a 
single term, though they were expected to at- 
tend one year, in all. They were deficient in 
their knowledge of the first rudiments, and it 
was necessary to devote so much time to a 
thorough examination of the subjects taught, 
that but little time was devoted to modes of 
instruction, discipline, and the management of 
schools. Less time is required for teaching 
the elementary branches now than fifteen years 
ago, because the common schools have been 
much improved, and those admitted to the Nor- 
mal Schools are better educated. This School 
is now more strictly professional in its char- 
acter than formerly. 

** In March, 18-53, Mr. Rowe resigned, and set 
up a private school at parrytown, New York. 
It was without a Principal until September, 
1854, when Mr. William H. Wells, a distin- 
guished teacher in Newburyport, was appoint- 
ed. During this interval the School was con- 
ducted by the assistant teachers, chiefly by Mr. 
John W. Dickinson, the present principal. 
Mr. Wells having been appointed Superinten- 
dent of Schools for the city of Chicago, resigned, 
and left in May, 1856. The School was con- 
ducted the remainder of the term by Professor 
Crosby, (now at Salem,) and Mr. Dickinson. 

** In Sept., 1856, Mr. Dickinson, who is a 
graduate of Williams College, became its prin- 
cipal, under whose superintendence it has be- 
come deservedly popular, and is ai^wering the 
end for which these schools were established." 



1 The building was dedicated September 8, 1846, 
when an address was delivered by Preflident Humph- 
rey, then a member of the Board. The right of tha 
school district was subflequently purchased ; and in 
the prewnt year another necessary enlargement waa 
had, which is Just completed^ Plans of the baildingt 
which we think the best in the State, are on the suc- 
ceeding pages. 
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The instructors of tbe Westfield School 
have been as follows : — 

PusroPAU. Com. Erdid. 

Prof. SamU P. Newman,! Sept. 4/89. dec. V«b. 10/42. 
RcT. I. Davii, D. D., Sept. 4, 1844. Sept. 8/46. 

Now pMtor of .1st Cong. Ch., Weetfleld. 
DaTidS.Bowe,A.M. Sept. 8, 1846. Mar. 18&4. 
Wm. H. Weill, A. M., Angnat, 1864. April, 1856. 

Now Snp't of Schools, Chicago, 111. 
Joha W. Dickinson, A. M. Aug., 1856. 

A^SISTAKTS. 

Samnel C. Damon, Sept. 4, 1889. 

Now Seaman ^8 Chaplain at Honolulu, S. I. 
•Kichohs TUUnghast, 

Afterwards principal of the Bridgewater School. 
Sdwtn S. BliM, 

Now misBionai7 ^ VarsoTan, Turicey, Asia 
*Samnel A. Taylor. 
James 8. RuiseU, 

Now teacher in Lowell High School. 
A. R. Kent. 

WUliamCtough, Sepfr, 1844. Sept. 1846. 

Ber. P. K. Clarice, A.M. Sept'r, 1846. Sept. 1846. 

Now putor of Orth. Cong. Ch., So. Deerfleld, Ms. 
Mifs Rebecca M. Pennell, Oct* r, 1846. July, 1849. 

Afterwards Mrs. Bey. A. S. Dean , Yellow Springs, 0. 
MUs Lydia N. Mosely, March, 1848. July, 1849. 

Now Un. Sylvester Scott, Alexandria, Va. 
Byltester Scott, Sepfr, 1849, Mar. 1860. 

Now principal of TouDg Ladies* Institute, Alexan- 
dria, Ya. 
Uisi Jane E. Arery, Marcl, 1850. July, 1868. 

Mward Q. Beckwith, A. M., Aug. 1860. July, 1861. 

Now president of Oahu College, Sandwich Is. 
•G«>rgeA.Corbln, August 1861. Hot. 1861. 

AhntaB.CUpp, Nov»r, 1861. July, 1862. 

Now of Southampton. 
J. W. Dickinson, A. M. August, 1862. Aug. 1866. 

Now principal. 
AliBia B Clapp, Match, 1858. July, 1863. 

Misi Melissa A. Woodbury, August, 1868. July, 1854. 

Now Mrs. Almin B. Clapp. 
Visa Arexine G. Parsons, August, 1854. Dec. 1866. 

Now Mrs. John W. Dickinson. 
Mm Bfsa C. Halladay, Sepfr, 1866. Feb. 1860. 
James C. Oieenough , A ugust, 18o6. 

(Abient from Sept. 1860, to Sept. 1860.) 
Mm Harriet A. Worth, Dec'r, 1866. Mar. 1867. 
UiM Don C. Chamberlain, March, 1867. 
Willitm B. Oxeen, Sept'r, 1868. 

Pbilo M. Skwum, Sept'r, 1860. 

Mi^is EmeUne Parsons, Sept'r, 1860. 
TxACBKBB or Vocal Music. 
^Bw. SeptV, 1844. 

Tnuaan Crossett, Sept'r, 1846. 

O«of?e f. Miller, March, 1852. 

A^Barr, March, 1868. 

* 84ituiL P. NswMAN was son of Mark Newman, 
«C Andorer, (see QuAnnLT, II. 286,) and bom in 
1W6 ; gxaduatod at Bowdoln College, 1817 ; was first 
ynifesMr of rtietoric there from 1824 to 1889 ; he was 
tbeaaehor of the work on Rhetoric which bears his 



Aug. 1860. 



Sept. 1846. 
ftlar. 1852. 
Mar. 1858 
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TXAOHXBS or PCNHAHSHIP. 

Paul W. Allen, Belbn 1844. 

Now M. D., Barnstable, Ms. 
John A. Martin, March, 1840. July, 1849. 

D.F.Brown, July, 1849. July, 1861. 

James Iv Martin, August, 1862. Mar. 1867. 

The school at Bridgewater was com- 
menced in the old Town House, which 
fitted up at the expense of the citizens of 
the place. In this building it remained 
and flourished until the summer of 1846. 
The generous private donation of $5,000, 
together with the $5,000 furnished by the 
State, then furnished this school as it did 
Westfield, with a new building. It being 
the first Normal School edifice actually 
built for that purpose on this continent, 
and its erection following close upon, and 
almost in consequence of, a bitter attack 
upon the whole system, the Board deemed 
the event of sufficient importance to de- 
mand a formal recognition. The building 
was dedicated on August 19, 1846. Hou. 
William G. Bates, of the Board, delivered 
the dedicatory address; Hon. Amasa 
Walker pronounced an oration before the 
graduates; and at the festival, Hon. 
Horace Mann and others made fitting ad- 
dresses. 

This school, like the one at Lexington, 
was particularly fortunate in the selection 
of its first principal, Nicholas Tillinghasti 
whose enthusiasm, and at the same time, 
clear and precise method of analytical in- 
vestigation, speedily gave this school a 
high and marked character. 

The teachers have been as follows : — 

PaiRoiPALs. Cox. BNDn>. 

Nicholas Tlllinghast, Sept. 9, 1840. June, 1868. 

Marshall Conant, A. M., August, 1868. Aug., I860. 

Alberto. Boyden, Sept'r, 1860. * 

ASSISTAKTS. 

During the first, second, third, part of the seventh, 
the eighth, ninth, tenth, and part of the fifteenth 
terms, no Assistant was employed. 
Thomas Ralnsford,( part.) March. 1841. May, 1842. 
Charles Qoddard, Sept'r, 1841. early in '42. 

James RiUshle, August,184S. Oct'r, 1844. 

Joshua Pearl, Dec'r, 1844. early in '46. 

Christopher A. Green, March, 1846. Feb. 1847. 
•Dana P. Colbum,(p«rt.) March, 1847. June, 1847- 

* Late principal of the R. I. Normal School. 
Joshua Kendall, A. M. March, 1847. Feb. 1848. 
. Now principal of R. 1. Normal School. 
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Mte Nuiey Blaeklngton, Manh, 1847. Nor. 1847. 
•Dana P. Oolbarn, March, 1848. July, 1850. 

Biohard Edwarda, April, 1848. Jan. 1868. 

Now principal of St. Louis Normal School, Mo. 
Albert O. Boyden, Augast,18G0. Oot. 1868. 

Now principal. 
Edwin G. Hewett, Jan^y. 1858. Deo. 1866. 

Now teacher in the Illinois Normal Uniyexsity at 
Bloomington. 
MrB. Sarah M. Wyman, 

(partlaUy,) NoT*r, 1868. Feb. 1864. 
Jairas Lincoln, Jr., March, 1864. July, 1866. 

Now principal of High School at Yarmouth, Ms. 
Leander A. Darling, 6ept*r, 1865. Aug. 1857. 

Now tsMher in Gharlestown, Ms. 
Benjamin F. Clarke, Sept'r, 1866. Aug. 1857. 

Now in Brown UnlTersIty. 
Albert G. Boyden, Septhr, 1857. Aug. 1860. 

Miss Elisa B. Woodward, Sept'r, 1867. 
Miss Elisabeth Ciafts, Sept'r, 1868. Feb. 1859. 

Warren T. Copeland, March, 1869. Feb. 1860. 

' Principal of High School at Southboro*, Ms. 
Charles F. Dexter, March, 1860. 

James H. Schneider, A. B. Sept'r, 1860. 

The Salem Normal School building 
was dedicated September 14, 1854, an ad- 
dress being delivered by £x-6oTemor 
George 8. Boutwell, a member of the 
Board ; this address, as is the case with 
the other similar addresses, is printed in 
connection with the next subsequent An- 
nual Report of the Board. The school 
opened under flattering auspices, and has 
enjoyed a steady and advancing prosperi- 
ty* Its library, consisting of between six 
and seven thousand volumes, is the largest 
of the Normal School libraries; it has in- 
creased within two years over three thou- 
sand volumes, with the cost of less than 
two hundred dollars to the State. This 
increase, with other advances, rendered 
enlargement necessary, which has recently 
been accomplished by alterations in the 
attic — one thousand dollars of the ex- 
pense of which, came from one generous 
individual. The plan of this enlarge- 
ment appears on page 45. 

The teachers of this «chool have been 
as follows: — 



PSZKCIPAU. 

ttSohard Edwards, 
JProf. Alpheus Crosby, 



Cox. ISSVED, 

Sept.12,1864. 8ept.80,*67. 
Oct. 29, 1867. 



Martha Kingnun, 
lliMkbeth Weston, 
Iiuoy A. Tefft, 



ASSDTAnS. 

Sept.12,1854. 

Oot. 1,1864. Jttlya6,*60. 

A^r.l6)1865. F«b.l8,>66. 



Jnly21,%7. 



July 26, "60 



Feb. 9, 1868. 
Feb. 9, 1860. 
July 26, 'eO. 



Bwah R. Bnltii, Mar.U,1866. 

Phebe A. Breed, " 

OllTe P. Biay, Mar. 9, 1858. 
Ellen M. Dodge, *' 

Mary £. Webb, Mar.181868. 

Gertrude Sheldon, Sep. 7, 1868. 

Anna M.Brown, Sept. 5, 1660. 

Caroline J. Cole, " 

EHnbeth Carleton, ** 

Buniee T. Plumer, ** 

Tjuo&zbs op MuBio. 

E. Ripley Blanchard, 8ept.l3,1864. 

Sarah M. Eaton, Mar. 9, 1869. 

Eliaabeth O. Hunt, Feb. 29, 1860. 

Lney Kingman, Sept. 5, 1860. 

OOOABIOIIAL AssisTAirrs. 
lEliiabethT.Dike, May 25, 1867. July SI, '57. 

1 Napoleon H. Jerome, '< July 17, '57. 

1 During a temporary absence of Miss Kingman on 
account of her health. 
sOUreP. Bray, Sept.28,1867. FWb.9,1868. 

> In the Interral between the labors of the flxat and 
second Principal, and afterwaMs, to some extent, 
while a member of the Advanced Class. 

Lbctxtrxrs.— Prof. Arnold Gnyot, James C. Sharp, 
Esq., ReT. B. 0. Northrop, Rut. John L. Rusaell, 
Miss Frances S: Cooke, M. D., Ephralm Brown, E^., 
eto. 



The Normal Schools bear the same re- 
lation, as to government, to the Board of 
Education, that common schools bear to 
the School Committee in undistrictcd 
towns. The more particular care of each 
school is conBded to a sub-committee of 
Visitors, one of whose members, at least, 
with the Secretary, is present at the ex- 
amination for admission of each class, — 
who conduct the examination at the close 
of each term, — visit the school at such in- 
termediate times as seem proper, — and 
conduct all expenditures ; in expenditures 
the visitors cannot exceed the sum allotted 
by the Board, nor can the Board exceed 
the amount specifically appropriated by 
the Le^slature each year. The schools 
are open to the public at all times. 

An applicant for admission, must be, if 
a male, at least seventeen ; if a female, at 
least sixteen years of age, and must make 
an explicit declaration of an intention to 
become a teacher in the schools of this 
State ; must give a pledge to remain in 
the school at least three consecutive terms, 
— (there are two terms a year,) — and to 
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observe faithiiilly all the regolations of the 
institQtion ; must also present a certificate 
of good physical, intellectual and moral 
character, from some responsible person, 
and mnst pass a satisfactory examination 
in the common branches, viz : — Reading, 
Spelling, Writing, Defining, Grammar, 
Geography, Arithmetic, and History. 

The course of study includes all the 
branches taught in common schools ; the 
advanced course includes such branches 
as are required by law in High Schools. 
Appropriate' diplomas are conferred upon 
those able to pass a rigid examination in 
either course. 

Of the usefulness of these schools, it 
was not our purpose to speak. It will be 
allowable, however, to refer to the fact 
that on several occasions systematic efforts 
have been made to ascertain the public 
estimate of graduates employed as teach- 
ers ; and in each case with flattering re- 
sults. The eighth report of the Board 
(1845,) contains many testimonials upon 
this point In 1858, the Secretary ad- 
dressed a circular to the School Commit- 
tee of each town in the State, asking in- 
formation as to the success of these teach- 
ers. '^Answers w^e received from 202 
towns. Of these, 68 had never employed 
graduates of Normal Schools, and several 
others bad employed a single graduate 
only for a brief period oi time. Most of 
the Committees in those towns naturally 
declined to express an opinion upon the 
system. Of the Committees of the re- 
maining towns, 11 are decidedly opposed 
to the schools, while 106 express them- 
selves favorable, with degrees of feelihg* 
from calm oioderation to ardent enthu- 
siasm, growing out of a long and satisfac- 
tory experience." Everything un&vora- 
ble in these replies, and a large part of 
those favorable, are printed, occupying 
86 pages of the Report of the year 1859. 
So decidq^ a testimony is unanswerable. 

The following table gives the number 
of pupils who Jiave entered the several 
Normal Schools, term by term ; terms did 
not correspond, in the different schools, 
until 1855 : 



VftAM- 

nraoAM. 



YMr and 
Term. 



I83d. lilt, 
*• 2d, 

1840, Ist, 
*• 2d, 

1841, 1st, 
" 2d, 
" 8d, 
'« 4th, 

1842, Lit, 
" 2d, 
" 8d, 

1848. l8t. 
" 2d, 
" 8d, 
" 4th, 

1841, lit, 
»• 2d, 
" 8d, 
" 4th, 

1845, lit, 
'• 2d, 
*« 8d, 

1846, Int. 
•* 2d, 
" 8d, 
" 4th, 

1847, l»t, 
" 2d. 
" 8d, 

1848, Ist, 
" 2d, 
" 3d, 

1848, lat, 
*• 2d, 
»♦ 8d, 

1860, iBt, 

-; 2d, 

" 8d, 

1861, iBt, 
" 2d, 
" 8d, 

1862, lat, 
" 2d, 
** 8d 

1868, Ut, 

»* 2d, 

" 8d, 
1854, Ist, 

*• 2d, 

" 8d 
1866, 1st, 

" 2d7 
1866, 1st, 

" 2d, 
1857, Ist, 

»• 2d, 
1858, 1st, 

" 2d. 
1868, 1st, 

•• 2d/ 
1860, 1st, 

- 2d,' 



1022 

141 
6 18 
11 
18 



28 



17 68 

nl 

181 

88 

18 82 
14| 
27 

20 61 
161 
«1 
21 

2188 
151 
17 

82 
20 
81 
82,88 
12| 
42 

46 88 
68 

»! 

.,81 



24 



.• 24 
861 
21 1 

..;67 

12| 
14,26 

17 

16 83 
181 
86 64 
28 

18 41 
81 1 
26,57 
20 
18.38 



WlSTFIXLD. 



I'll 



76 80 



li 

h 



10 18 

"ifs 

8 7 
17il8 
18 11 
8 18 
4,16 

8 11 

8 11 
7114 

11 16 
8122 

18 26 
18 17 
2 18 
418 
7|16 
61" 
411 
6*18 
8 14 
8 18i 
8 18 
7|14 
-22 
7,13; 

7! 8; 

7 16 
880 
629 

14 86 
647 

1188 
8!d0 
6 21 

16 86 

1127 

12 88 
14l::6 

t81 
8:80 
888 



166 



78 



68 



66 



52 



78 



86 



66 



62 



861 81 
48| 

62101 
44 
82 



78 



Bridoi- 

WATBR. 



72128 
7| 7il4 
8 8 18 
2 8 11 
3' 7.10 
81018 
41 8,12 

16 8:25 
8| 81I7 

161 3 18 

26! 7 
8;i7i26 
Ja 



18 720 
101020 
41518 



8 7!l6 
2018 88 

816 24 
14 16 80 

7 17.24 

4 8,18 



8 11 
6 18 
4*10 
4 1014 
8 7 10 
7 7'14 
iri2 28 
7111 18 

7 8 16 
8,28 31 
8*18 22 

8 16 24 
824 82 
4 12 16 
8,16 24 
61 16122 

12120 H2 

'8 12 20 
16 16 82 



81 5 
6,18 
6| 9 
7 15 
10 28 83 
16 22 87 
8 28;86 
6 19j'J4 
17|19;36 
10 dil8 
13 24 37 
18 2841 



12.36 
10!l7 
22 86 
7.16 



8a- 



171 
42 
27 
87 
28 
44 
86 



41 
62 

34186 
60 
48 88 



8UMMART.— FnmlDgbam, 1,167 ; WestHeld, 1,448 
(448 Males. 1.006 Females); Bridmivati'r, 1,222 (607 
kales, 716 FeQ>ales) ; Salem, 64^ TotA. tSlli- 
less a smaU namber re-entering at di&nfnt timee. 

The number of graduates, that is of 
those whose who have fulfilled the pre- 
scribed course, is, of course, very much 
less. Up to the end of the first term in 
1860, the number is as follows: Fram- 
ingham, 740; Westfield, (?) ; Bridgewa- 
ter, 813; Salem, 218. 
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CONGREGATIONALISM SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO PROMOTE 
REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 



BT BEY. HBNBT X. DEXTER, BOSTON. 



The following postulate;! arc assumed, 
for the purposes of this discussion, viz : 

1. AH mankind — now living, and to 
live — need to be regenerated and sanc- 
tified. 

2. Their regeneration and sanctifica* 
tion is the work which the Church of 
Christ must regard herself as charged 
with, on earth, — so far as human agency 
may have a place in bringing it about 

3. The heart of man is so hard, its 
natural disinclination toward the things of 
God, so decided, and the power of the 
ordinary working of the Church, so in- 
adequate to overcome all the difficulties 
of the case, that extraordinary manifesta- 
tions of Divine co-operation — taking the 
form of what are commonly called " Re- 
vivals of Religion " — seem to be essential 
to the end sought 

4. The Holy Ghost is the Divine agent, 
whose special presence and manifested 
power produces revivals of religion, and 
makes them effectual to the " pulling down 
of strongholds, casting down imaginations, 
and every high thing that exalteth itself 
against the knowledge of God, bringing 
into captivity every thought to the obe- 
dience of Christ** 

5. God*s plan — so far as it is revealed 
in the Word, and in the past — seems to 
be for the Holy Ghost to accomplish this 
work of human salvation, by acting upon 
and through the Church ; stimulating and 
guiding the ordinary machinery of grace 
to those higher achievements which con- 
stitute the glory and the joy of revivals. 

6. The Holy Ghost may, and some- 
times does, work through no Church 
agencies, or with very inadequate ones. 

7. Yet it is reasonable to suppose that 
Divine Grace will give the preference to 
those methods of Church action which are 



most congenial toward co-operation with 
it — especially if they are also nearest to 
the letter and spirit of the Bible. 

The question which we raise, and whose 
affirmative we shall seek to prove — with- 
out denying that God has often greatly- 
blessed other denominations of Christians, 
and will always reward all true faith and 
honest labor, however imperfect in its 
processes ; and without affirming that the 
special advantages of our own system have 
ever yet had full justice done them by- a 
wholly faithful application of their power — 
is, then, simply this : Whether Congrega- 
tionalism^ as a system of Church order and 
working, is specially congenial toward co- 
operation tvith the Holy Ghost in revivals 
of religion t 

1. We claim that it is so m virtue of its 
special freeness of action, and flexibility 
of adaptation to varying circumstances 
that may surround it* That state of high 
devotional feeling, and eager interest in 
the great truths of the Gospel, which is 
commonly called a Revival of Religion, 
is — we are not discussing now, whether it 
ought to be, or not — exceptional to the 
ordinary condition of the Church and the 
world. It makes special claims upon the 
officers and membership of the churches. 
Pastors are called upon, by it, to a differ^ 
ent presentation of truth ; to warmer and 
more solemn appeals ; often to a multipli- 
cation of services undesirable before ; and 
especially to an amount of personal labor 
with inquirers, for which opportunity is 
not given in the ordinary experiences of 
their office. And individual Christians 
are oflen constrained by it to intermit, for 
a time, the duties of their ordinary voca- 
tions, and give themselves to the sweet 
work of persuading those to be reconciled 
to God, who meet them half-way in inter- 
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est, and whose eager souls are asking 
them, * what must we do to be saved ?' 

If, now, our religion is to imitate that 
laborious adaptation of itself to all classes 
and every condition of society which is 
suggested by the example of the great 
Apostle, who made himself a servant to all 
that he might gain the more : — unto the 
Jews, becoming as a Jew, that he might 
gain the Jews ; to them that were under 
the law, as under the law, that he might 
gain them that were under the law ; to 
them that were without law, as without 
law, (being not without law to God, but 
nnder the law to Christ) that he might 
gain them that were without law ; to the 
weak, becoming as weak, that he might 
gain the weak ; and being made all things 
to all men, that he might by all means 
save some;— it must, not merely in its 
essential spirit, Ikit in all its forms and 
methods, possess that flexibility and power 
of instant adaptation to every possible 
exigency of time, place and circumstance, 
which will enable it always, and at the 
shortest notice, to do the right thing, at 
the right time, and in the right manner. 
Congrpgationalism — as has been aptly and 
beautifully said, by one of the brightest 
ornaments of the New England pulpit — 
is nothing else than common sense applied 
to the matters of religion ; and common 
sense applied to matters of religion is just 
the thing, and the only thing which is, or 
can be, equal to the peculiar exigencies 
of a revival of religion. When the Spirit 
of the Lord has come down in great power 
— as it dill so wonderfully through all our 
borders in the Winter and Spring of 
1857-8 — and crowds daily throng unusual 
places of prayer, as well as fill the 
churches at the time of Sabbath worship ; 
bringing special requests to be offered to 
the Lord ; bringing peculiar difficulties to 
be solved by the ministration of the W^ord, 
as a medium of the teaching of the Spirit; 
bringing unwonted states of mind to the 
hearing of the Gospel ; bringing spirits 
burdened, and even crushed, by the heavy 
anxieties of sin, to be lightened by the 
VOL. III. 9 



manifestation of the truth ; then what is 
needed is not a Prayer-book, not a vol-, 
ume of Homilies, nor any service that is 
foreordained to meet the chronology of 
the ecclesiastical year — beginning at Ad- 
vent, and proceeding duly through Sep- 
tuagesima, Sexigesimaand Quinquagesima 
Sundays, Easter, Ascension, Whit-Sunday, 
Trinity, and the twenty-seven Sundays 
after it; the circumcision of our Lord, the 
Epiphany, the conversion of St. Paul, the 
Purification of the Blessed Virgin, St. 
Matthias the Apostle, the Annunciation of 
the Blessed Virgin, St Mark the Evange- 
list, St. Philip and St James the Apos- 
tles, St. Barnabas, the Nativity of St 
John the Baptist, St. Peter the Apostle, 
St James and St. Bartholomew and St. 
Matthew the Apostles, St Michael and 
all Angels, St. Luke the Evangelist, St 
Simon and St. Jude the Apostles, all 
Saints, St. Andrew the Apostle, St Thomas 
the Apostle, the Nativit}' of our Lord, St 
Stephen the Martyr, St John the Evan- 
gelist, the Holy Innocents, Monday and 
Tuesday in Easter week, and Monday and 
Tuesday in Whitsun week, &c. &c. ; ^ — but 
prayer that will be^ prayer for them be- 
cause it will go up to the throne of grace 
in simple, apt language, pouring their 
actual requests into the infinite ear, and 
calling down upon them the very blessings 
of which at that moment they feel them- 
selves to stand in perishing need; and 
preaching that will array before them 
those motives, and burnish before them 
those appeals, and press upon them those 
doctrines, which to them, as they are, may 
helpfully and therefore hopefully, become 
the wisdom of Grod and the power of God 
unto salvation. 

Other preachers may break over the 
formal obstacles that hem them in at such 
a time, and may preach truth, and the 
truth which is called for by the condition 
of the people ; but we claim that Congre- 
gationalism especially favors that freeness 
and flexibility of religious movement 

1 See the Rubrics of the Church of England, and 
of the Episcopal Church here. 
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wbich may always eanest adapt itself to 
. the exact phase of the work which Provi- 
dence appoints to be done. It has no 
system which claims particular Sabbaths 
for particular subjects and seryices ; it is 
left to be guided always, in its selection of 
topics, by its study of the need of the 
people for instruction, or reproof, or com- 
/ort— just as the physician never dreams 
of giving calomel to all his patients on Mon- 
days, and quinine on Tuesdays, and so 
on— with the days and with the drugs — 
but rather feels the pulse of his patient, 
and notes all the symptoms of his malady, 
and shapes his prescriptions by the cotem- 
poraneous demands of the disease. It is 
perfectly easy to see, at a glance, that the 
Rubrical system never contemplates re- 
vivals — never presupposes any particular 
exigencies of spiritual need — but lays out 
its work on the theory of dispensing, in 
an orderly and progressive manner, about 
80 much Gospel in each year— just as in 
material things, it anticipates the usual 
fall of rain, and the ordinary visitations of 
the sunshine. In case of fearful drought, 
or appalling pestilence, or sudden inva- 
sion, the Archbishop of Canterbury — or 
some similarly situated functionary in an- 
other land — ^must write a prayer, which 
may then be circulated among the clergy, 
and not until that time can the Lord be 
called upon, in a lawful manner, by the 
great congregation, to be merciful, and to 
•pare his people, and bless bis heritage, 
in the particular manner which their par- 
ticular exigency requires. 

It is over Episcopacy, rather than other 
forms of church government, that Congre- 
gationalism has special advantage in this 
particular. In like manner we claim that 
it has advantage over it :— 

2. In its want of reliance upon anything 
formal, or ritual, for salvation. The first 
necessity of right teaching in a revival of 
religion, or, in the aim to produce one. 
Is to impress upon the soul the indispens- 
able and immediate necessity of penitently 
believing on the Lord Jesus Christ unto 
salvation. Every other reliance must be 



swept out of the way. All confidenoe 
in good works must be destroyed. All 
idea that the being baptized, or the par- 
taking of the sacrament, or the regular 
attendance upon the means of grace, or a 
scrupulous morality, with the ability to 
"say the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and 
the Ten Commandments, and also to an- 
swer such other Questions as in the short 
Catechism are contained ;*' ^ or anything 
that can be done by a man, or can be 
'done to him, that is not repentance and 
faith in the crucified Redeemer, will save 
him, must be renounced, at once and* for- 
ever. Only when the sinner is convinced 
that his sins are many, and great, and 
grievous to be borne, and fatal in their ten- 
dency ; that lef^ to himself, he has no power 
at all, because he will never have any efifec- 
tual desire, to work out his own salvation ; 
that all his suiEciency must be of Grod's 
grace ; that that grace is only promised to 
him who makes now the accepted time, 
and the day of salvation ; that there is, 
therefore, no reasonable hope that he will 
ever be cleansed by the washing of regen- 
eration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost, 
shed on him abundantly, through Jesus 
Christ the Saviour, unless, without the 
delay of a moment, he becomes reconciled 
to God, by the death of his Son : only then 
is he brought into that position of soul in 
which he can be saved. 

Such teachings then must be considered 
essential to a Revival of lieligion. He 
who teaches sinners this, may rightfully 
be said to be laboring to produce a Re- 
vival. And that system of church order 
which especially favors such teaching may, 
without impropriety, be claimed to be 
specially congenial toward that co-opera- 
tive energy of the Holy Spirit, which, in 
that teaching, it constantly invites. 

Far be it from us to claim that such 
teaching as this is confined to Congrega- 
tionalism. Still, those creeds and meth- 
ods of labor which are most often found 
in connection with it, and with which it is 

I See " Order of Confirmation,'' Prajer Book of 
Prot. Kpiso. Church. 
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popularly ideDtiGed, do specially renounce 
and condemn all reliance upon rites, and 
forms, and opera operata^ and do press 
upon the sinner the duty of immediate 
repentance and faith, as the absolute con* 
dition of being saved ; and hold that chnrch 
membership, and the reception of the sa- 
craments, requires them as indispensable 
preliminaries; in opposition alike to the 
Episcopal theory before noted, and the 
Methodist idea of admitting to quasi mem- 
bership in the church, (and hence, by in- 
evitable popular inference, admitting to 
heaven also,) those who merely have a 
•• desire of salvation." * So that, however 
nearly some other denomination of Chris- 
tians may share this advanta;j:e with it, it 
is nevertheless true that Congregational- 
ism, more than some other systems, and at 
least, equally with any, is in this particu- 
lar specially adapted to promote revivals 
of religion, by the point and practicalness 
and fervor of its public and private ordi- 
nary method of appeals. Consider, again 
in immediate connection with this: — 

9. The high character of its spiritual 
demands. We are confident that no other 
form of church order is naturally led to be 
8o vivid and constant in 'its appeals from 
the higher motives of the gospel, to those 
who are' under its influence. The creed 
usually associated with it is thoroughly and 
earnestly evangelical; the preaching of 
its ministry is nearly always direct and 
pointed — ^giving no quarter to sin, and 
demanding for God the instant and entire 
surrender of the soul ; while the prepon- 
derating influence of its working, as a 
system, is calculated to highten the popu- 
lar conception of the importance of re- 
ligious veriti:8 over all other things. 
Truth — the truths of God, sublime, eter- 
nal, saving or condemning — furnishes the 
root and heart of its chief interest and 
influence — so that if it have not that, it has 

> " Tbeie U only one eoadlUon prerioaslj raqalrad 
«r ih<Me who deslra admlssioa Into theie SoeleUas 
(Ifetbodijta call their ehurchei United 8ocitiU$]f 
vis. : * a desiro to fl«e from the wrath to come, and to 
bemred fW>in their B\n».^ ^—Mahodut DiscipliiUy 
PteiL, eliap. ii., see. 1, (4.). 



nothing with which to grapple itself to the 
affections of men. Its unadorned and 
often umimpressive sanctuaries, the plain- 
ness and simplicity of its methods of wor- 
ship, the absence from its public services 
of aesthetic beauty and ritual splendor, 
and of almost every such thing "which, in 
connection with other forms of worship, 
attracts and delights (be multitude, throw 
it back with hightened necessity upon its 
underlying doctrines, for its practical hold 
upon men ; and this is the main reasoa 
why it is nearly impossible for the Congre- 
gational polity to work well in the hands 
of those who ignore or deny the essential 
doctrines of the Cross ; and why it sets 
them to complaining of its barrenness, and 
coldness, and lack of interest, and puts 
them to inventing new elements of vari- 
ety, and to hankering after some liturgi- 
cal additions to its worship, and some 
** Broad Church *' method of working up 
towards it the sympathy of the masses. 
Being that system qf religious working 
which we believe was divinely intended 
to put the least machinery of ceremony 
and office between divine truth and hu- 
man hearts — which all will, at any rate, 
probably admit actually docs so— it musi 
follow, on the one hand, that Congrega* 
tionalism will fail powerfully io affect 
men unless the truth which is in it affects 
them, and, on the other, that when it is 
true to itself— and so to its Divine Author 
— it must specially press upon all who 
come under its influence, the vast import 
of the plan of salvation, and the glorious • 
realities of the government of God. 

But, in so far as it does this, it works 
specially and directly toward that state of 
things which we call a Revival of Religion 
— which never can exist until men are 
brought face to face with truth, and which 
God's promises make sure whenever and 
wherever that truth is pressed upon the 
soul, with no disturbing or beclouding me- 
dium between ; and when, in all its length 
and breadth, and bight and depth, its 
claims are crowded into direct contact 
with human consciousness. 
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4. Furthermore, we submit that Con- 
gregationalism is specially adapted to pro- 
mote Revivals of Religion, in virtue of its 
constant training toward dependence up- 
on Divine aid. Revivals are, in a special 
manner, God's work. It must be the 
Lord of Hosts who opens the windows of 
heaven to pour upon the ministry of his 
word, and the individual labor of his pro- 
fessed followers a blessing, that there shall 
not be room enough to receive it. No de- 
pendence upon an arm of flesh will avail 
anything for this end. The Divine sover- 
eignty, while merciful in its intimations 
of willingness to bless, on prescribed con- 
ditions, is yet jealous of the honor of the 
great work of saving men ; and where at- 
tention is diverted from God, as the sole, 
as well as supreme source of spiritual heal- 
ing, by the intervention of any ecclesias- 
ticism, there is, by so much, a lessened 
likelihood of Divine interposition, for it is 
" not by might, nor by power, but by my 
Spirit, saith the Lorcl." Accordingly, that 
system of religious faith and order which 
trains its adherents to look most directly 
to God as its guide and strength ; which 
rests moat entirely and lovingly upon his 
Word for constant direction in little 
things and great things ; which most ap- 
peals to his Spirit for light upon all its 
ordinary works and ways, will, — so far as 
it is faithful to its principles, — permanent- 
ly abide in that condition of special near- 
ness of access to the Great Head of the 
Church, which will most favor and pro- 
mote his intervention in the form of Revi- 
vals of Religion. 

Now it is the distinguishing character- 
istic of Congregationalism, that it puts 
nothing between the individual soul and 
God, — as a friend, counsellor and guide. 
In the matter of personal salvaUon, it pre- 
scribes no baptismal purification,no atoning 
life of penance or good works, no ecclesi- 
astic grace of any kind, but remits the in- 
quiring soul directly to the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sins of the world. 
And when that soul has believed, and 
hopefully been washed and sanctified, and 



justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
and by the Spirit of our God, and has 
come into the covenant relations of the 
Church, it puts it under the tutelage of no 
Priest nor Bishop nor Council nor Articles 
nor Canons ; it relieves in it no one partic- 
ular of the entire responsibility of all its 
relations to God and to man ; and sends it 
directly to God and to Christ, in the 
Word, and in the teaching of the Spirit, 
for all light — for its own conduct, and for 
its share of the responsibilities of the 
organization. If a question of import 
arises, — as whether such or such a doc- 
trine is to be taught or sufiered in the 
church ; or whether such or such conduct 
in a brother is consistent with Christian 
principle and covenant obligations, every 
individual member of the church is diri»ct- 
ly charged, as before God, with the 
responsibility of the dfecision ; and must 
go to God, in prayer and faith, to find the 
answer which pleases Him. No rubric 
fetters it ; no decree of General Assembly, 
or Presbytery, or Bench of Bishops, or 
Council, or of any other church ; no judg- 
inent of the past ; not even any sugges- 
tions of the present, can come in to take 
off, hardly to lighten, this load of direct 
responsibility to God, and absolute depen- 
dence upon Him, which Congregational- 
ism, in its very essence, fastens upon 
every believer. And by this training, we 
hold that this system proves itself specially 
congenial to Revivals of Religion, by 
pressing the church to ask for and receive 
them. 

6. But that peculiarity in Congregation- 
alism as a system of Church order and la- 
bor, which, in contrast with all other sys- 
tems, most clearly gives it an advantage in 
the matter under con3ideration,is its intense 
development of individualism in all its 
church membership. It is the only form of 
Church working in which the responsibil- 
ity of activity and success, or of sluggish- 
ness and failure is thrown directly, always, 
and fully, upon each one of th()se who are 
associated under it; in which the duty 
and the privilege of every church act, as 
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well as of all individaal Christian acts, are 
lodged with the individuals who compose 
the Church. In the monarchic forms of 
Charch government, the responsibility 
and the power are with the hierarchy, in 
whatever guise it appears,and each private 
member is taught that for him obedience 
is the first duty, so that if things go right, 
or go wrong, no immediate responsibility 
rests upon him, unless he has failed to do 
something which it has commanded him 
to do. In other words, the hierarchy steps 
in between the individual Christian and 
his God, adjusting his relations, assuming 
his responsibility, and claiming his sub- 
mission. In the aristocratic form of Church 
government the same thing, for substance, 
is done by the " Sesnon," or the " Coun- 
cil," who receive members and dismiss 
them, and discipline them, and so in like 
manner step in between the individual and 
the Great Ilead ; and train all the mem- 
bership practically to feel that the respon- 
sibility is with the Church, as a body, or 
in its judicatories, and not upon them, and 
each of them, as before God bound to give 
answer for all. But Congregationalism 
re^ts all upon each. Every member of its 
churches it holds responsible, in his mea- 
sure, for the soundness of its creed, the 
wisdom and energy of its management, 
the success or failure of its endeavors to 
do good. It trains each one to feel that if 
^va^ go wrong, he cannot reasonably 
throw off the blame upon the shoulders of 
** the Church ** as a body, nor upon the 
pastor and officers, nor upon any person 
or persons other than himself. It teaches 
each one that there is a responsible sense 
in which he may use Paul's words : " who 
is weak and I am not weak ? who is of- 
fended and I bum not ?" It hightens all 
motives to individual activity, not merely 
hj pressing them upon the souls of its 
members with all the force of the Word of 
God, but by arranging all its processes so 
as to favor their development, and further 
their working. It is always repeating 
that last command of Christ in the ear of 
each of its faithful ones ; ** Gro ye into all 



the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.*' It stimulates its laity to work 
in Sabbath Schools, and Mission Schools ; 
in tract distribution, and visiting from 
house to house, among the poor and the 
abandoned ; to fill their pockets with ap- 
peals and their mouths with arguments, 
that they may sow the seed of Divine truth 
beade all waters, and in all way-side paths. 
"By all means save some,*' is the 
motto which it embroiders, from the lips of 
Paul, upon the pennon waving from the 
lance which it puts into the hand of every 
one of its private soldiers as it sends them 
forth to the battle of the most high God. 
We do not deny that other forms of Church 
government do often seek to stimulate 
their membership to these same individual 
toils and triumphs, but what we claim is 
that no other system does, or can, logically 
do so. It is only by deserting, and even 
by doing violence to, its own first princi- 
ples, that any other system can appeal, as 
ours always and inevitably does, to the in- 
dividual force of its communion. Most 
others are afraid to trust the people. A 
prayer meeting, even, that should not be 
presided over by the " proper authorities," 
— likely enough, then, so programmed be- 
forehand as to prevent all, but persons 
previously invited, from taking part in its 
services — would seriously alarm them. 
They cannot understand how there can 
be freedom without misrule and misfor- 
tune ; any more than the old subjects of 
the European despotisms can understand 
how we can be safe in this country with- 
out bayoneted sentinels on every comer. 
But Congregationalism trusts the people ; 
educates them ; leans upon them and each 
of them ; trains them to understand that 
God has left the work of reconciling the 
worid to himself through the death of his 
Son — so far as human agency goes — for 
them to do, and commands them to do it 
in his name, and for his sake, and in per- 
sonal dependence upon him ; tells them, 
however ignorant and weak they may be, 
to remember that God hath " chosen the 
foolish things of the world to confound the 
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wise, and the weak things of the world to 
confound the things which are mighty " ; 
tells them that a Church is not a myste- 
rious galvanic battery of spiritual power, 
but rather a regimental organization, by 
means of which the indiyidual soldiers can 
best be trained for, and marched into the 
fight ; that pastors are captains under the 
" Great Captain" of salvation, whose func- 
tion is rather to lead and guide the masses 
in their work, than to do the work in their 
stead. 

Thus teaching, we claim that Congre- 
gationalifm equally fits its membership for 
that individual labor with the impenitent, 
and that individual faithfulness in prayer 
and every good work, which the Holy 
Spirit demands as the great requisite of 
haman co-operation in its redeeming work 
in revivals of religion. The great revival 
of 1857, was peculiarly marked in this di- 
rection. The Congregational Churches 
every where fell in at once and entirely 
with its claims for individual work, while 
other systems were obliged to desert their 
own peculiarities, and, in a manner, Con- 
gregationalize themselves, before they 
could become largely the channels of its 
power of spiritual healing. Daily noon- 
day prayer meetings, in unconsecrated 
rooms, presided over by Christian laymen, 
and open to the speech even of the young, 
were strictly Congregational means of 



grace ; and all remember how vast and 
vital was their connection with the glori- 
ous result. Nor will it be forjgotten that 
such Congregational Churches as departed 
most widely from the democratic freedom 
of their own system, and most assimilated 
their methods of labor and worship to 
those of the hierarchal systems, shared 
least in the blessing that then descended. 
But our purpose was rather to hint, 
than to exhaujt, the truth on this fertile 
subject ; and the exigencies of narrowing 
space compel us to be satisfied with these 
bald and incomplete suggestions. We can 
only take room to add the recor.l of our 
impression that they who will carefully 
study the history of Revivals, with the 
points we have raised before their minds, 
will be led to a thorough and abiding con- 
viction, that, while Congregationalists have 
never in one single instance done full jus- 
tice to the capabilities of their simple and 
Scriptural system in the direction we have 
indicated, and while God will bless all 
who truly love him, and sincerely try — at 
whatever disadvantage — to advance the 
coming of his kingdom, it is yet true that 
no form of polity so invites, or can so rea- 
dily and naturally co-operate with the 
Holy Spirit in its copious descents of mer- 
cy, as that which first planted itself, in 
this hemisphere, on Plymouth Rock, re- 
producing here the Apostolic pattern. 
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TBI HnTORT or Hartaev UKiTXRsrTT. By Jo^iah 
Qttiiu\v, LL. Dm President of ttie Univenfty. Bos- 
too: On)^bv, Nictiols, Lee Jb Co. 1880. TivoTold. 
8ro. pp. 6i33, 744. 

Thb work reminds us of a shrewd far- 
mer, of whom it is narrated that in a time 
when hay was scarce, he provided his cattle 
with green spectacles, by means of which 
the straw, which he plentifully furnished, 
became perfectly satisfactory. Had the 
farmer worn the spectacles himself, he 
would have paralleled the optical illusions 
which have transformed every Orthodox 
feature treated of in these volumes. A new 
issue, without an expurgation of the errors 



so clearly shown up twenty years ago. is as 
great a blunder, as it is sad that so bitter a 
production should be linked with the name 
of the venAable author. The very title of 
the work is a misnomer ; there is no " Har- 
vard University," as the author's own ref- 
erence to legislative action shows, and as 
President Everett so properly insisted. The 
malignant treatment of the Mathers, father 
and son, — the abuse of the Orthodox por- 
tion of the Commonwealth when the seeds 
of Unitarianism were planting, — the la- 
bored defence of the monstrous perversion 
of the Hollis Professorahip, — let alone 
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other minor matterB, — are only specimens of 
the exceeding charity which used to char- 
actetize — and does sometimes now — that 
arrogant regime whose day of pow^er has 
forerer gone by. Yet this work preserres 
many £eicts which Will be useful, when, in 
another generation, the true History of 
harvard College shall be written. 

IiursraATtoztB of Sciirrvax; enggentcd bj a tomr 
tbroui^b the Holy I^nd. By Horatio B. Baekett, 
D D , Profeftor of Bibtical Literatare in Mewton 
Theological Inaiitnte. Nvw and Kevised Kditlon. 
Bocton : Goald ft Uncoln. 1860. 12iuo. pp. 854. 

A populsr description, by one of the best 
Biblical scholars in the country, of what 
be learned in his journeys to .the East, of 
Methods of travel, Manners' and Customs, 
Climate, Soil, and Productions, Agricul- 
ture, Geographical Accuracy of the Bible, 
Jewish opinions and usages, Jerusalem, and 
Particular Places, — all with especial ref- 
erence to explaining the Scriptural narra- 
tives, and invaluable, because so pertinent 
and reliable, to every student of the Bible. 
We have tried it in connection with Sab- 
bath School study. 

OOMHEKTAST 0:i EcCL28U9TEft, WITH OTHER TRIATUBS. 

By £. W. Ueng<>teubeTg, D. D., PriifMSor of Theolo- 
gy, Berlin. Trantilated from tbr Ovrmao by D. W. 
mmoD. PhiladelphU : Smith, EnxliKh & Co. ; Bos- 
ton : Ooald & Uneoia. 18G0. 8to. pp. 488. 

The " Other treatises " are, Est-ays on the 
Songs of Solomon, the Book of Job, Isaiah, 
the Sacrifices of Scripture, and the Jews and 
the Christian Church. The author denies 
the authorship of Solomon, and refers £c- 
desiastes to the time of Malachi, — during 
tha Persian rule. The method of the Com- 
mentary is like that of the same author upon 
the Psalms, and displays the same thor- 
oughness in criticism which generally char- 
acterizes the writer, and which make his 
works so \iseful to scholars unsatisfied with 
more popular commentaries. 

Tib Works or Frrkcis Bacoh, eoII<v*ted and edited 
by Jaiocs Spedding, M. A., of Trinity College, 
CuBbridge, Robert Leilie £lli«, M. A., late Fellow 
of ditto, and Douglas Denon Heath, barriater at 
law and late Fellow ditto. YoIk. XI., XII., XIII. 
PP 461, 4S4, 418. Boflton : Brown and Taggard 

The Riverside Press in Cambridge, and 
the enterprise and good taste of some of 
our leading publishers, are working won- 
ders in the manner of books. The clear- 
est and cleanest of type, the most delicate- 
ly tinted paper, the strongest and comeliest 



of neat and flexible binding, are now the 
exquisite dress of works whose essential 
beauty has long languished for some fitter 
outward representation. This reprint of 
the best edition of Bacon's works, we re- 
joice to learn, is meeting with a success in 
circulation which promises abundantly to 
reward the publishers for their great out- 
lay. To tell our readers who Bacon was, 
would be *< to gild refined gold,'' and to 
intimate to them the indispensableness of 
his contributions to thought and science 
to every man's book-shelf, would be "to 
paint the lily." We shall do neither, but 
only intimate that the fortunate possessor 
of these cheap yet magnificent volumes will 
have secured a better investment for the 
amount of their cost than the stock market 
could afibrd, even in better times than these. 
These are the firjt three volumes of the 
<* literary and professional works." 

TflR Holt Bible, containinff the Old asd New Tee- 
tameuts. Translated and arranged with ooies. by 
Ltficester Ambroite Sawyer. Vol. II , the Later 
Propbeta. lioeton: Walker, Wise & Co., 245 Waah- 
ington atreet. 1861. 

This new book is this day on our table, 
and we can do no more now than to call 
the attention of the readers of the sacred 
oracles to its contents. Ten thousand 
copies of Mr. Sawyer's translation of the 
New Testament have been sold in two years, 
and a new edition, corrected and improved, 
is just issued. We have in these volumes 
the best cfibrts of a devoted man, of varied 
ability, of ripe scholarship, and of an emi- 
nently catholic spirit, to improve in trans- 
lation — not to supplant— K)ur old family 
Bible. His notes, covering nearly fifty 
pages of this second volume, are the fruits 
of much study, and cannot fail to be a great 
help to the student of the Scriptures. The 
enterprising publishers are doing their part 
well to make these volumes readable and 
attractive. 

TBI PuLPrr OP thi Amkeicait Rkvolution : or the 
PoUtical Sermons of the Period of 1776. With a 
Historical Introduction, Notes and Illustrations. 
By John Wingate Thornton, A. M. Boston : Goald 
& iJncoln, 6tf Washington street. 12uio. pp. 687. 

Those who, in reading the history of these 

United States, can discern what the fathers 

quaintly called " God's Hand in America," 

will be more deeply grounded than ever in 

that old Puritan notion ; while those who 
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have never discerned it before, will cer- 
tainly see it after perusing this volume. 
Nine <* Discourses" from as many of New 
England's ablest divines, preached in that 
eventful period, from 1760 to 1783, with 
the express aim of pointing out the nation's 
duty and destiny, and each Discourse pre- 
faced by a learned historical note from the 
editor, — with a clear exposition in the In- 
troduction, of the circumstances which led 
the < ministers of New England into that 
style of preaching, — these are the general 
contents of the volume. And we are quite 
sure that the conclusion to which the editor 
himself comes, will have the assent of every 
reader, \iz : that, in a very great degree, to 
the pulpit — the Puritan pulpit — we owe the 
moral force which won our Independence. 
So far as relates to the Revolutionary pe- 
riod, merely the notes of the editor arc 
worth the price of the book. 

JoBR Albkkt Bxnqil's Gnomox of tbb Nkw Tksta- 
MBHT : Pointing out from the natural force of tbe 
words, the simplicity, depth, harmony, and eaviug 

EDwer of its diyine thought*. A new translation, 
y Charlton T. Lewis, M. A., and Marrtn K. Vin- 
cent, M. A., Profesfiors in Troy UnWersity, Vol. I., 
8to., pp. 925. Philadelphia: Perlcinpinv & Uig- 
gins. New York : Sheldon & Co. 1860. 

No more valuable contribution to Bibli- 
cal learning has lately been presented, than 
this translation and revision of Bcngcl's 
great work. Composed originally in Latin 
a hundred years ago, by one of the brightest 
minds of the age, after an experience of 
twenty-seven years in expounding the 
Greek New Testament to students, on prin- 
ciples of interpretation which he was the 
first to discover, and which have since revo- 
lutionised New Testament criticism in Ger- 
many, England, and America, this learned 
work was confined to the libraries of the 
learned, (except in the expensive translation 
of Clarke's Edinburgh Library,) till now, 
for the first time, it is made available to 
every English reader for the small sum of 
^5, — five dollars for more than 1800 large 
pages of the best Biblical help that can any- 
where be found, — and a liberal discount to 
clergymen, even at that! Omitting long 
comments, the author's aim, he tells us, is 
«< briefly to point out the full force of words 
and sentences in the New Testament, which, 
though really and inherently belonging to 
them, is not always observed by all at first 



sight ; 60 that the reader, introduced direct- 
ly into the text, may pasture as richly as 
possible." It is eminently evangelical in 
spirit, and may be used to great advantage 
as a closet companion ; for the author has 
followed the rule which he gives to others 
in searching the scriptures, — "Apply thy- 
self wholly to the text : apply the subject 
wholly to thyself." 

Lord Hacaulat^s Critical, Historical, akd Misccl- 
LAKBOUs Essays; with an Introduction and Bio- 
gntphical Sketch of Lord Macau lay. By £. P. 
Whipple, Esq., of Boston. Six yolumes, crown 
octavo. New York : Sheldon & Co. 

This prince of English essayists is fortu- 
nate in falling into the hands of such an 
editor, and such publishers. The arrange- 
ment of the essays in the chronological or- 
der of their composition, whereby the reader 
1^ enabled to mark the unfolding of a great 
mind ; a very full index, pointing out par- 
ticular topics, and even paragraphs, which 
one may wish to find without searching 
through six volumes ; a biographical and 
critical Introduction by such an able pen as 
Mr. Whipple's ; and the typographical 
beauty wherewith the whole is adorned, — 
these arc excellencies that set this edition 
far above any other yet issued on either side 
of the water. The Essays of Macaulay, 
considered merely as models of composi- 
tion, are the most valuable addition to the 
English classics that has been made since 
the "Spectator" was written; while as a 
vehicle of sound, vigorous, inspiring thought, 
they arc probably without a parallel in the 
English language. We remember how, in 
the greenness of our Freshman year at Col- 
lege, our blood was stirred by listening to 
the declamation of a Sophomore, who had 
selected his *' piece" from Macaulny's de- 
scription of the Puritan, — and that before 
we knew that a Macaulay ever lived. 

Tbk Works op Charlbs Lahr. In four Tolunkei, 
12mo. Boston : Cro(«by, Nichols, Lee h Cu. 

It has been the fortune of Charles Lamb, 
as of some other authors, to be apparently 
crushed by the critics, and then to rise, in 
spite of them, to the highest rank. His 
mortal sin was originality, — a departure 
from the beaten track, both in subject mat- 
ter and style, either of which is likely to be 
denounced by those literary exquisites 
whose only vocation it is to find flEiult. 
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Bat the place whicli bis writings now hold 
among the English classics, in defiance of 
caiping criticism, shows the presence of 
genius as well as originality. Lamb has 
the faculty of investing the commonest 
thing in life with the interest of novelty, 
by the mere choice of words in describing 
it. This charm of style pervades all his 
writings, from the briefest business note to 
the gravest Essays of Elia. By the discri- 
minating use of a single word,— amonosyl- 
able it may be, — he often lets his reader 
£uther into the intricacies of a subject, than 
others can do by a long and ponderous sen- 
tence. A large space in these volumes, — 
but not too large, — is filled with his letters 
to Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, Haz- 
litt, Wilson, and other kindred spirits, 
whereby we are made acquainted with a 
constellation of luminaries, of which ^Ir. 
Lamb was but a single bright star. The 
American publishers have conferred an ob- 
ligation on their literary friends which will 
not fail to be appreciated. 

Tcxr-BooK or CainicH IIistokt. Bjr Dr. John Ilenrj 
Kurtz, Prnfeihor of Thi*oU>)ty in the UniT.Thiry of 
I>>rpMt ; aatbor pf ^*A Manual of Sarivd Ui»t(>ry,'* 
**Tb« Bibie Mnd AHtron<»ray," etc..«'t<*. Vo>. 1. To 
the KctorniKtion. Philadelphia: Llud>ay & BInIc- 
iiiton. 1860. 12ino., pp. 684. Hot nX« by Gould 
k UdcoId, Bo0ton. 

A great amount of matter is here con- 
dnised into the smallest size consistent with 
clearness. Br. Kurtz is a Lutheran, and 
he does not hide the fact ; but is candid and 
honest, and, he is thoroughly evangelical. 
He states his own opinions on proper occa- 
sions, which we like. He is not so pro- 
found as to see causes where none exist ; 
nor does he content himself with a mere 
narration of isolated fact. His plan is, — 
ITie Preparatory History of the Church, The 
Primitive Church, The Development of the 
Church in its Ancient and Classical Form, 
The Church in its Mediceval and Grermanic 
Form of Development, — and we wait for 
the Reformation, in the next volume. 

The Tocasulart or Philosopiit. Mental, MornI, and 
ll4>Uph> rinal ; with Qu(>tHiiuiis and Reft rem pm for 
th« u«e of Student*. By Willlnut Fh-minic, D. D., 
ProfnMK>r of Moral PhiloKopby In thb t'niviTHity of 
Gunicow. M Itb Addltt<»Oi«, by Chitrles F. Kniuth, 
D D. Phlladrlpbia : Smith; £i almb k Co. lios- 
ton : Gould k Lincoln. I860. l2iuo. pp. 662. 

We btlieve in and buy dictionaries, vo- 
cabularies, &c., with devout faith. Not 
knowing every thing, they are constantly 

VOL. III. It) 



on hand to relieve our ignorance of temu. 
This book is just the thing in its Ime, and 
we have referred to it already enough to 
know its variety and fullness. A more sci- 
entific friend tells us it is reliable. Any 
body troubled as we are, i. e. with a lack of 
wisdom, will do well to get this volume. 

LBcnniu 021 Mbtapbtsics and Logic, by ^ir Willlinn 
HAiniiion, Hart.. Prof«)««or of Lx>gio and Metaphy- 
•Im tn tb» UnlTsrcity of Edinburgh. Edi(e<l by th« 
R«T. Hvnry L. Mans**!, B D. LL. D., W«} ufieie Pro- 
fbwor of Morwl and MvtHphy»lcal Philonupby, OX' 
ford, and John T«itch, A. M., Proft* t«or of L(^c, 
Kh«|uiic, Hod Me<aphyMoii, St-. Andrews. In two 
TolUDien Vol. H. Logic. Boston : Quuld k Lin- 
coln. 1860. 8to. pp. 781. 

These Lectures, the Editors inform us, 
were commenced by Sir William Hamilton 
on his election to the Professional Chair in 
1836, and repeated to his classes till 1856. 
Though not forming a finished treatise, they 
yet present the Science of the laws of 
thought with the ability of one generally 
acknowledged, we suppose, to be unsur- 
passed, in his specialty, by any man of the 
present generation, and in that popular style 
which was >uited to learners. The critical 
acumen, together with the immense learn- 
ing exhibited, in both the main part and the 
appendix of this volume, will a8toniHh the 
student. Of the science itself, its relations, 
and its applications, this work seem^ ex- 
haustive : in natural order, all that can be 
asked ; as an example of teaching, unsur- 
pa.ssed ; in wealth of illustration investing 
even this dry theme with positive charms. 

As to the general subject, — which he 
distingui^hes from Psychology on the one 
hand, and Metaphysics on the other, — it is 
needless for us to do more than to recom- 
mend this work as exhaustive. But our 
own attention turned instinctively to the 
chapters upon Truth and Error ; and these 
we wish could be thoroughly studied not 
only by all our ministers, but by our mem- 
bers at largo. The " Causes of Error," and 
the •• Remedies of False Judgments" are 
worth to every minister far more than the 
price asked for this beautiful volume ; es- 
pecially if faithfully applied. Sir William 
must have had our little New England in 
mind, or else, — we are very much like other 
people. In either case, there is here a cap- 
ital map of our various controversies. 

Publishers who issue such works as Gould 
& Lincoln do, are public benefiictors. 
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A Mak, by Iter. J. D. Bell. Philadelphia : J. Cbal- 
lenandSon. 12mo., pp. 4G2. 1800. Foraaleby 
Mfiflcra. Croebji Nichols, I^ee and Co. 

Mr. Bell is a young Methodist dergy- 
man, of high repute in his own denomina- 
tion of Christians, as a poet and belles-let* 
tres scholar. He has. here undertaken a 
popular and poetical series of essays about 
man, in the various aspects of his character. 
Many fine things are said, and many true 
ones ; but on the whole the work does not 
strike us as being one that will leave any 
yery powerful impression on the genesation 
which receiyes it. 

Hints nr tbi FouiATioif op Rbjoiovs Opikioxs. 
Addressed especially to Young Men mid Women, of 
Christian eduoation. By iiev. Jiay Palmer. D.l>., 
Pastor of the Vini Congregational Church, Albany. 
Sheldon & Co., 115 Nassau straet, New York. 
Oould ft Lincoln, Boston. 

We haye here fifteen admirable discourses 
by an able, devoted pastor, on great themes, 
addressed to an interesting class in the com- 
munity. It will require all the skill and 
energy of the enterprising publishers to 
give this valuable book half the circulation 
to which its merits entitle it. The kind 
and winning manner in which the author 
approaches his readers, and the affection- 
ate style of his address, are well calculated 
to gain confidence and insure a good result. 

Tow OP THI STATS OP EUIOPI DURIVO TBI MiDDU 

Aqks. By Henry Hallam, LL.D , P. K. A. 8., Por- 
elgn Associate of the Institute of France. In 8 
TObi. crown 8to. pp. 484, 404, 488. Boston : Crosby, 
Niohols, Lee ft Co. 1881. 

The great and stifndard value of Hallam's 
histories is well known. There have been 
some ten editions of this work published in 
England, besides one or two in Paris, and 
one in this country. H!e has been called 
the "judicial historian," on account of the 
soimdness of judgment and thorough im- 
partiality of his views and statements. 
While, therefore, it must be confessed that 
he lacks the same thoroughness in theologi- 
cal researches which he displays in other 
directions ; and while he is specially defi- 
cient in ffimiliarity with German researches 
on topics gennane to his subject ; his great 
work here reprinted is yet vastly in advance 
of anything else in our language on its 
theme, and is indispensable to the stu- 
dent. 

This edition is neat, accurate, and beau- 
tiAil — from the Rivexside press — and has an 
admirable index. 



QuiR THOtroHTs PCS Qdir Hoovs. By the author 
of '• Lffe's Morning," " Life's Eventng," ^ Sunday 
Hoots," ftc. BoBion : J. B. Tilton ft Co. 1881. 

None who have perused *' Life's Morn- 
ing," or " Life's Evening," will need our 
commendation of this production from the 
same pen. Strictly religious in its charac- 
ter, its lessons are illustrated by stories and 
incidents that cannot fail to ** please the 
reader on" to the last page of the book, if 
he steps one foot into the first. 

Hm vs AND Choixs : or, the Hatter and Manner of 
the Service of Song In the House of the Lord. By 
Austin Phelps and Edwards A. Park, Professors at 
Andover, and Daniel L. Furber, Pastor at New- 
ton. AndoTer: Warren P. Draper. Boston: Oould 
ft Lincoln; Crosby, Nichols, Lee ft Co. 1800. 
12mo., pp. 425. 

There is a great deal of curious infonna- 
tion in this volume about hymns, as well 
as thorough discussion of the principles of 
the " service of song." It may be that the 
fact that this work is a result, and in some 
sense a defence, of the principles underlying 
the <* Sabbath Hymn Book," will trouble 
some ininds; it does not ours. In our 
first number we commended that work; 
and time and a partial use has only deep- 
ened our liking. That we are not alone, 
is shown by its increasing use. Rev. Dr. 
Campbell, in the British Standard, says : 

** The selection, in point of magnitude, is 
enormous, while the quality is of the very best 
description. We have twelve hundred and 
ninety Hymns, to which are added Chants ia 
abundance, with Dozologies. . . The mere in- 
dex is a considerable publication 

Such is the work, and we 

need not hesitate to affirm that it is incom- 
parably the most comprehensive and complete 
hymn-book in the English tongue." 

In reading the third chapter, it should 
be remembered that its author is a man of 
enthusiastic musical ability, warm-hearted 
piety, and cultivated taste, and that bis 
views on Congregational singing are there- 
fore entitled to great respect. 

Tbb MI88I02IAHT SiSTKRS. A Mnuorlal Of Mrs. S. H. 
JSrerett and Mrs. 11. M. Hamlin, late Missionaries 
of the A. B. C. P. M., at Constantinople. By M ». 
M. 0. Beajamin. Amrxiean Tract Society. 

In their lives lovely and useful, and in 

their death not separated. One in purpose^ 

toil and sympathy, there is a fitness in 

associating them thus in their life-history. 

Beautifully engraved likenesses fonn an 

attractive frontispiece, and every following 

page well repays reading. 
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DiscooRsn. DoCTBiVAL AHD Pbactical. By Sdward 
N. Kirk, D.D. American Tract Society. 

Thirteen sermona on topics of deep and 

vital interest to our race, writtexwin the 

author's stirring and eloquent style, could 

not fail to be both instructive and int^st- 

ing, and so they will be fi)und. This vol- 

ume is on excellent paper, beautifully 

printed and bound, and for eighty cents 

can be secured to any drawing-room or 

library. Neither should be without it. 

TwELTK ]>iscouK8E8. By HcDfy Hartjo Dezter. Boi- 
ton : Printed fcr mle at the Udiei' Fair for the 
famishing of the new Pine Street Meeting Honse. 
NoTember, 1860. [For sale by Crosby, Nichols, 
Lee & Co.] 

We take advantage of the absence of our 
editorial brother, to make public mention 
of this beautiful volume. The imprint re- 
fers to a movement now successful, which 
has lifked a burden of thirty years fix)m one 
of the most efficient churches in Boston j 
and which has done it only by the power 
of a purpose to furnish accommodations to 
the masses at a reasonable expense. If the 
author had done nothing more than inspire 
and sustain, against almost overpowering 
obstacles, that noble determination, —it was 
enough, thus to have planted a Church on 
the best locality at the " South End," re- 
suscitated an almost hopeless enterprise, 
and inaugurated a new era in the preach- 
ing of the gospel in Boston. It will be an 
auspicious day for religion here, when the 
" Berkeley Street Church " is dedicated. 

But this volume is far more than a me- 
morial. These sermons are examples of 
evangelical truth appealing to the reason 
as well as the affections. They meet cavils 
in a kind spirit; answer objections; and 
press home the truth to the heart itself. 



Whatever may be said of the claims of the 
Bible by its own authority, — the public 
mind is so fiir affected in this center of 
infidel pretension, that to exhibit Bible 
truth as thoroughly reasonable and practi- 
cal, is particularly demanded. We do not 
know that this was the object of the 
volume before us, but it is its result. Sound 
truth, thorough common sense, a devout 
spirit, and a wide range of felicitous illus- 
tration, — especially from practical life, — 
make up a volume which, though modestly 
bearing no publisher's name, is particularly 
appropriate to the times. 

OuB MoTBU. A Memorial of Mn. 8. G. Farley Max- 
well. Boston HassachosetM Sabbath School So- 
ociety, 18 Comhlll, Boston. 

A pleasant and useful book, printing 
and binding to fit,~as the excellent Trea- 
surer of the M. S. S. Society would be likely 
to make them. The conscientious devotion 
of Mrs. Maxwell, her systematic use of time, 
her skillful and faithfully executed plans 
for doing good, are worthy of imitation. 

We can also recommend for the young — 

Tn Lakd or thi Sun ; or, What Kate and Willie 

SawThtfre. By Cornelia H. Jenks. Boston: 

Crosby, Nichols, Lee k, Co., 1861. 
Tas FftANKiK ST0BIK8. By Mts. Madeline Leslie. Also, 

Trb Robim Nist Stories. By the same writer. 

Boston : Crosby, Nichols, Lee ft Co. 

The Fmbkhck Storiu. By Jacob Abbott. Bzcnrsion 
to the OrkDey Islands. New Tork : Sheldon & Co. 

Tab Oakland Stories. Claiborne. By George B. 
. Taylor, of Virginia. Sheldon ft Co., New York. 
Qould ft Lincoln, Boston. 

WiNMiK AND Waltkb ; or Story-telliog at Thanks- 
givlog ; Christmas Stories and Evening Talks with 
their Ikther abont old times. Boston : J. E. Til- 
ton ft Co. 

Annals or thb Poor. By Rev. Legh Richmond. 
Talbs roB Mt Childbin. By Catharine D. Bell. 
Tbb Wobld^s Bibth-Dat. a Book for the Tonng. 
By Prof. Qaossen, GeneTa. 

The last three from the Am. Tract Soc. 
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Rev. EETTBEN EMERSON died in South 
Reading, March 11, 1860, aged 88 years. Mr. 
Emerson was bom in Ashby, Mass., August, 
1771, and was the sea of John and Catherine 
Eaton Emerson, and grandson of Deacon 
Brown Emerson and Sarah Townsend Emer- 
son, of South Reading. He was 66 years pas- 
tor of the same Church of which his grand- 
father was deacon. He graduated D. C, 1798, 
was ordained at "Westminster, Vt., 1800, and 
was installed October, 1804, in Reading, now 



South Reading. He married Miss Fersis Har- 
dy, of Bradford, Mass., by whom he had five 
children, two of whom, Charles Milton, (bom 
1802, graduated at Dartmouth College in 1826,* 
now a lawyer in New Orleans,) and Catherine 
A. R., survive. His wife died fifteen years 
before him. 

" He was a man of study," says Rev. Dr. 
Storrs, " and brought from his treasures things 
new and old, — a man of fixedness of purpose 
— swerving neither to the right hand nor to 
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the left to please men ; a preacher of righteous- 
ness to the full extent of his commission, and 
instant in season and out of season in declar- 
ing the counsel of God ; in the pulpit, the lec- 
ture-room, the Sabbath School, the social gath- 
ering, and at the fireside, his lips kept knowl- 
edge and poured forth instruction ; neglecting 
no opportunity to serve Christ among the old 
and the young ; in the ohambcr of sickness, at 
the bedside of the dying — the grave of the dead 
or the house of the mourner. 

"He loved the prosperity of Zion, and 
prayed for the peace of Jerusalem. No be- 
nevolent enterprise — no association of the 
wise and godly, no judicious plan for the 
extension of the gospel, and the amelioration 
of fallen humanity's condition, failed to enlist 
the sympathies of his heart, the labors of his 
hands, and the eloquence of his tongue. 

" With him to be always zealously affected 
in a good thing was the settled principle of his 
action ; and whether in defence of the cardinal 
doctrines, or the subordinate duties of revealed 
religion, whether in the publication of God's 
truth, or overthrowing the fortresses of error, 
whether in urging the claims of Jehovah Jesus 
to universal homage, or the claims of depressed 
humanity to protection against injustice, or 
vindication from the insults of pride and power, 
this principle prompted every movement, and 
inspired every beholder with conviction of his 
unwavering fidelity to the Master he served, 
and his singleness of aim at the regeneration 
of the world, and the filling up of heaven with 
ransomed multitudes from earth. 

••Best were his last days, — sweetest, his last 
comforts, — strongest his last hopes, — most 
blessed his closing assurance of an abundant 
entrance into the presence of Jesus. Could the 
Toice that poured sweet music from his lips in 
earlier days, have been loosed from nature's 
infirmities, as he neared the heavenly world, 
we had heard the joyful shout — 

•* *£right glories rest upon my sight 
And cbann my wondering eyes, 
The regions of Immortal light, 
The beauties of the skies.' ** 

The settlement of a colleague during the lat- 
ter period of his life, permitted him to give him- 
self still more intently to the Sabbath School 
interest, with which he had always been iden- 
tified. At the monthly Sabbath School Con- 
certs he was present, and recited his verses 
with the youngest ; and it certainly was not 
the least interesting feature of these occasions 
thus to see the old man of eighty-ei;?ht, and 
the infant of four or five, drawing their spirit- 
ual nourishment from the same source, and 
learning in the same great school of Christ. 



Rev. NOAH EMERSON died July 8. 1860, 
in Shinnecock Reservation, L. I., aged 72. He 
was bom in New Ipswich, N. H., in 1788. He 
was the youngest of eight sons of Mr. John 
EmersoS and Catharine his wife, who were na- 
tives of South Reading, Ms. 

Noah spent most of the years of his minori- 
ty in laboring upon his father's farm, but early 
expressed a strong desire to obtain an educa- 
tion for the Gospel ministry. Having devoted 
himself to the service of Christ, he made a 
public profession of religion in Hancock, N.H., 
under the faithful ministry of the Rev. Ried 
Paige, entered Middlcbury College in 1810, 
and graduated in 1814. His theological educa- 
tion was obtained in the Seminary at Andover. 

Having become a preacher, he was employed 
in the service of the Maine Missionary Society, 
and did much in strengthening the feeble 
churches in the new settlements of that State. 
In that service he continued until the year 1825, 
when he was settled as pastor of the Church in 
Baldwin, Maine. There he labored with great 
diligence and fidelity until January, 1850, when 
he resigned as pastor, and removed to Hollis, 
N. H., the native place of his wife, a daughter 
of the Rev. Eli Smith, late pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church in Hollis. There he resid- 
ed as his home, supplying vacant parishes and 
preaching occasionally, till his decease. 

He ever aimed to do all in his power for the 
benefit of his fellow-man, and the benevolence 
of his heart prompted him to self-denying efforts 
for the cause of Christ and the claims of hu- 
manity. Though he had no children to provide 
for, he practiced the strictest economy, regard- 
ing all that he possessed as not belonging to 
him, but as a steward of God. And so free 
was he from ostentation in doing good, that he 
would not let his left hand know what his right 
hand did. He remembered them that arc in 
bonds as bound with them. So deep and strong 
was his sympathy for that class of people, that 
he formed the purpose of going to the Island 
of Jamaica and spending the remainder of his 
days laboring for the improvement of those who 
had emerged from the darkness of slavery. 
But his purpose was defeated by a painful visi- 
tation of Divine providence. Though not per- 
mitted, through physical infirmity, to execute 
his benevolent purpose, his heart burned with 
sympathy for the millions in our own land, 
who, by unrighteous laws, are denied the rights 
of citizens. This led him to publish the offer 
of one hundred dollars for the best tract on the 
duty of praying for the slaves. The tract was 
written and the premium awarded and paid. 

Being unable to take the charge of a parish, 
and anxiously longing to do something as a 
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minister of tbe Gospel, hU mind was drawn 
toward a remnant of the tribe of Shlnnecock 
Indians, on Long Island, dwelling on a reser- 
ration from the town of Southampton, given 
them by the State of New York. Early in 
May, 1860, under the approval and supervision 
of the Executive Committee of the American 
Missionary Association, and at his own charges, 
he commenced his labor in his new field, 
preaching on the Sabbath and superintending 
a Sabbath School, with great fidelity and ac- 
ceptance, until the 8th of Jnly, when, in the 
midst of his religious services, he was seized 
with paralysis and expired in a few hours. 
" filesscd are the dead who die in the Lord." 

Rev. GEORGE B. LITTLE, pastor of the 
Congreg^itional Charch in West Newton, died 
at the residence of llev. Dr. Peck, in Rox- 
bury, July 20th, 18S0, aged 38 years and 
6 months. 

He was born in Castine, Me., Dec. 2l8t, 
1821. (the youngest of ten children,) where, 
at the age of fifteen, he joined the Congrega- 
tional Church, in company with his father 
and oldest brother. He was graduated at 
Bowdoin College, in 1813, having pursued his 
preparatory studies at Leicester Academy, 
Ms. He completed his theological course at 
Andover, with the class of 1849, and was 
ordained pastor of the First Church, Bangor, 
Me., on the 12th of October following. Here, 
for the space of eight years, he labored ** in 
season and out of season,'* under the excite- 
ment of revival scenes, and the depressions of 
spiritual declension, till, in the autumn of 
1837, his overtasked eyes, which had been 
gradually failing, were so disabled as to neces- 
sitate a change in the routine of life. Mean- 
while, he was offered the professorship of 
Latin and Modern Languages, in Amherst 
College, which his qualifications and tastes 
would have led him at once to accept, but for 
the warnings of a distinguished oculist, 
whom, for the first time, he then consulted. 
Convinced that he could neither take the pro- 
fessorship at Amherst, nor continue in the 
pastoral office at Bangor, without the risk of 
losing his eye-sight entirely, he was per- 
suaded to accept a call to settle over the 
Church in West Newton, with the mutual 
understanding that his eyes should have reat 
from writing sermons. Here he was in- 
stalled, on the I2th of November, 18.57 ; and 
here, during the two years of extraordinary 
religious interest that followed, he fulfilled all 
the functions of a Christian minister with uni- 
versal acceptance, and large success. But 
scarcely had the new year of 1830 commenced, 



when, after attending the weekly prayer- 
meeting, in which he seemed to speak with 
more than his customary vigor and force, he 
was seized with hemorrhage of the lungs, 
from which he never so far recovered as to 
visit the sanctuary, or even to converse with 
those who came to see him, without great 
fatigue. A voyage to Southern Europe, from 
which he hoped much, availed nothing ; and 
he returned to die in the family of a friend, 
where he stopped to rest before reaching home. 

Mr. Little was endowed with superior nat- 
ural gifts, which, highly cultured and sanc- 
tified, gave him superior rank in his profes- 
sion. His scholarly productions pleased the 
man of taste, while their invincible logic con- 
vinced his understanding, and the godly sin- 
cerity with which they were pressed home in 
their application, captured the heart. Re- 
markably terse in his style, and vivacious in 
his delivery, he seldom had a drowsy hearer. 
His sensitive nature would have suffered 
keenly from the rough treatment which even 
ministers of Christ sometimes receive, as the 
apostles did often, from " unreasonable men ;*' 
but always kind and courteous himself, he 
always Received the same treatment in re- 
turn. Perhaps this natural and instinctive 
shrinking from posts of public responsibility, 
curtailed the sphere of his usefulness — ^a more 
pardonable offence, to say the least, than th« 
attempt to trade with talents that the Master 
has never given. 

There was in Mr. Little a compktenesff both 
of mental structure and religious character, 
which but few men possess, — a symmetrical 
development of all the parts. His produc- 
tions, too, whether written or extemporaneous, 
had a finish about them which left his hearers 
with the impression that they had got the 
whole subject. In commending the gospel to 
others, he often availed himself of such argu- 
ments and illustrations as could be drawn 
from his own experience of its preciousneas 
and power. Living near to Christ himself, he 
was accustomed to speak of him as a present 
Saviour, always at hand. It was a leading 
point in his preaching, and became more and 
more prominent as his ministry drew to a 
close. 

Wonderful was the calmness with which 
Mr. Little composed himself to die, when this 
was all that remained for him to do on earth. 
Many of his remarkable sayings, during his 
last days, as recalled by Mrs. L., who was 
constantly with him, we learn are about to 
be printed — not published— for the consola- 
tion and instruction of his many bereaved 
friends in the two places of his charge. 
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Soon after his settlement, at Bangor, Mr. 
Little married Miss Sarah Edwards, daughter 
of the late Dr. Elias Cornelius, whom he has 
left with two young children— Mary and Sarah 
Gorneliu8-*too young to appreciate the great- 
ness of their loss. 

Dea. JOHN CLEVELAND PROCTOR, 
died in Boston, August 21st, 1860, aged 74 
years. 

He was born May 19th, 1786, in the town 
of Essex, Ms. His early life was spent in 
Henniker, N. H., where he first commenced 
basiness, in company with his brother-in-law, 
the late Hon. Judge Darling. In 1804, he 
removed to Boston, where he was actively 
engaged in mercantile pursuits till near the 
close of his life— a period of more than forty- 
five years. 

At the age of twenty-three, he made a pro- 
fession of religion by uniting with the Church 
in Henniker, N. H. This relation he re- 
moved to the Park Street Church, Boston, In 
1816, and was, four years afterwards, elected 
to the office of deacon in that Church. For 
the first ten years after its formation this 
Church had been, much of the time, with- 
out a pastor, and had been favored with the 
services of only two deacons. The election of 
two such brethren as the subject of this notice 
and the late Jeremiah Evarts, to the office of 
deacon, soon after the settlement of the Rev. 
Mr. Dmght, gave a new impulse to the enter- 
prise oC evangelical Christians in the city. It 
was soon deemed expedient to increase the 
number of Orthodox Congregational churches, 
and Deacon Proctor was among the foremost 
to colonize. In 1827, he united with other 
brethren, dismissed from the several churches 
for that purpose, to constitute the Salem 
Church. He remained actively devoted to the 
welfare of that Society till there was a call, in 
' 1885, for men to assume the responsibility of 
a similar organization in another part of the 
city. Salem Church having become well 
established, he left it to share the sacrifices 
involved in commencing the Church of which 
the late Rev. William M. Rogers became the 
pastor. In both of these churches he filled 
the ofiice of deacon during the whole term of 
his membership. 

In the later years of his life, he has been 
connected with the Mount Vernon and Shaw- 
mut churches — where his contributions, his 
prayers, and his efforts, have been greatly in- 
strumental of promoting the welfare of both 
those branches of Zion. 

But it was not only in the building up of his 
own Church that Deacon Proctor was zealous. 



He was no sectarian, and his sympathies were 
easily enlisted in every benevolent moyement. 
His early exertions in originating some of. our 
city charities were energetic and effective. 
He was especially instrumental in establish- 
ing and sustaining the Sabbath School sys- 
tem, when it did not find the favor which it 
since has. Perhaps no Individ.. al was more 
active in the incipient steps which resulted in 
the systematic organization of the City Mis- 
sion. Indeed, there was scarcely a Society 
for the moral and religious welfare of the city, 
in whose efforts he did not share. 

Deacon Proctor was emphatically an eariifat 
Christian, While he eagerly engaged in the 
pursuits of business, he did not loiter in the 
higher work of life. From the commence- 
ment of his religious profession to his last 
sickness — a period of more than half a cen- 
tury—he pursued, with unabated zeal, the life 
of one who was alike willing to toil or sufiTer 
in the service of Christ. He had a measure 
of the Apostle's experience, who wrote to 
the Corinthians of being "in weariness and 
peacefulness ; in watchings often, in fastings 
often, besides those things which were with- 
out, and which came upon him daily — th&care 
of all the churches." Social in his disposi- 
tion, and naturally fond, as other men, of the 
pleasures of society, he would allow no in- 
dulgence in the innocent recreations of life 
to draw him from religious engagements. 
He possessed a peculiar gift for personal re- 
ligious conversation. It was his habjit tb seek 
opportunities of addressing individuals di- 
rectly ; and there are many who can testify 
to his affectionate faithfulness, even with 
strangers, on these occasions. 

Prayerfulness was a characteristic trait in 
Deacon Proctor's piety. There are few who 
have spent so large a portion of their time at 
the mercy scat. It was his practice to carry 
everything that concerned him, secular or 
religious, to God. Lying down, or rising up, 
going out, or coming in ; riding, walking, 
kneeling, sitting or standing, were alike to 
him proper occasions, and proper positions, 
for calling on the name of the Lord. He had 
faith in special prayer, and was accustomed 
to set apart seasons for seeking specific bles- 
sings. Not only has he been known to rise 
up a great while before day, to seek the soli- 
tude of prayer, but whole nights have been so 
devoted. 

The love for meetings for prayer, which 
might be termed his ruling passion, culmi- 
nated in an almost unbroken attendance, for 
more than ten years, upon the Daily Morning 
Prayer Meeting, at the Old South Chapel. 
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HU Toice, now hushed on earth, is no doubt 
united in hearen with that great multitude 
who surround the throne of God, saying, with 
1 loud toice, '* Worthy is the Laml^ that was 
tlain to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, 
and strength, and honor, and glory, and 
blessing/' 

Rev. AMHERST L. THOMPSON died at 
Mt. Seir, Oroomiah, Aug. 25, I860, of typhoid 
fever, in his 26th year. He was bom in Peru, 
Ms., but, while yet a child, removed to Amherst, 
which he ever after regarded as his home, al- 
though his father*8 family, some years since, 
removed to the West. 

In the spring of 1849, in consequence of im- 
pressions made upon his mind by the death of 
his pastor. Rev. Pomeroy Belden, he was led 
to a personal* consecration of himself to Christ. 
The change was marked and radical, — though 
but a boy of fourteen, 4ie became a man in 
thought, purpose, and action. The law, that 
ever run through his life, was the law of obe- 
dience. His post of duty he not only felt to 
be the best place, but the <ynly place which a 
child of God should seek. 

He united with the Second Congregational 
Church in Amherst, Jan. 6, 1850. Immediate- 
ly upon this, he became impressed with the 
idea that he ought to preach the Gospel, and 
many an earnest conference between himself 
and pastor, followed in relation to it. His own 
father was willing to give him his time, but 
eould do nothing moce towards helping him to 
an education, and he had no friends who were 
willing to assume the burden. Believing, how- 
ever, that if God had any thing for him to do 
in the ministry, he would put him into it, he 
resolved to go forward, trusting in Providence 
to show him the path of duty. Accordmgly, in 
the spring of 1850, with only ten or twelve dol- 
lars in money, and not knowing how he was to 
obtain another cent, he entered Monson Acad- 
emy to prepare for college. He had a strong 
arm and a brave heart, he could saw wood, or 
do any thing to help him on his course. But 
he was oftimes in great straits for want of 
funds, and twice, at least, — once in the acad- 
emy and once in college, — referred the matter 
directly to God, on this wise. He told his Hea- 
venly Father his needs, and then said to Him 
that if help did not come, within a given time, 
he would take it as an indication from Him, 
that he vras not wanted in the ministry, and 
would turn aside to other pursuits. And, 
strange as it may seem, in both cases, the help 
ttme within the set time, in away that seemed 
almost miraculous. 
He graduated at AmhetBt College in 1866. 



His theological studies were completed part- 
ly at New York, and partly at Andover. The 
question of devoting himself personally to tht 
work of missions, early engaged his attention, 
but it was not finally settled till about the be- 
ginning of his last year in the Seminary. 

Exer after he decided to go on a Foreign 
Mission, he seemed to dwell in perpetual sun- 
shine ; it was not a cross, but a great joy to 
go hence and preach the Gospel. 

He was ordained to his work, Feb 2, 1860, 
in the Second Church at Amherst, and was 
married at the same time, to Miss Esther E. 
Munsell, of the same Church. He preached 
bis last sermon, in Boston before Rev. Mr. 
Bexter's Church and Society, on the afternoon 
of the Sabbath before he sailed. Those who 
heard him will not be likely to forget the man, 
or the sermon. Himself a^jd wife, in company 
with eight other missionaries, sailed from Bos- 
ton Feb. 13, 1860, on their way to Oroomiah. 

He reached his place of destination about 
the first of July. -On the evening of the 16th of 
August he was taken with a severe chill, which, 
after some hpurs, was succeeded by a terrible 
fever, that, after nine days, on the 25th of 
August, completed its fatal work. He sleeps, 
by the side of Stoddard, in the little mission 
burying ground on Mount Seir. It is a mysteri- 
ous providence that so manifestly put him into 
the ministry, and led him to his chosen field of 
labor, and permitted him just to look at its 
waving harvests, without gathering a single 
sheaf into the gamer ! 

An estimate of the man may be given in 
few words. His intellect vnis vigorous, keen 
and discriminating. He had great executive 
talent, strqng common sense, coolness, and 
that rare power which is always equal to emer- 
gencies, and which would have made him in- 
valuable as a missionary. 

His imagination was brilliant, — gorgeous 
sometimes, — and threw a charm over all he 
wrote and said. He could hardly have failed, 
at home or abroad, to have stood in the fore- 
front of popular, effective preachers. 

As a man, he was modeled after a large pat- 
tern, — was generous, honorable, true. As a 
Christian he was humble, earnest, sincere. 
At his graduation at Andover, he delivered an 
essay on *' the Congregational Church Polity 
adapted to the Foreign Missionary work," 
-which was published in the January No. of 
this Quarterly for 1860, and which is full of 
apt and earnest thought. 

His course of education was a battle with 
poverty and its concomitants, but he bravely 
fought it out and conquered. He was qualified 
for wide usefulness, and his friends had ex- 
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pected great things of him. But he has done 
his work early, — his life is complete at twenty- 
five, and he has taken the crown at the moment 
he had put on the full armor of Ood for battle. 
God's purpose in his early death will not be 
kno^iii on earth, but wc are sure that his life 
was not wasted. Like the alabaster box of pre- 
cious ointment, it was broken upon the head of 
the Redeemer, and its perfume shall be grate- 
ful wherever that life was known, or the story 
of it shall be told. 

. Rev. JOHN LEWIS died in PlattviUe, 
Wisconsin, September 2, 1860, aged 43. 

Mr. Lewis was bom in Walpole, Ms., July 
19, 1817. While a lad he was employed in the 
bookstore of William Pierce, Comhill, Boston, 
where the writer of this first knew him. He 
attended on the' ministry of Br. Lyman Beech- 
er, and at the age of fourteen was hopefully 
converted. He pursued his preparatory studies 
tt Phillips Academy, graduated at Dartmouth 
College in 1840, and Union Theological Semi- 
nary in 1843, and was married in the latter year 
to Miss Electa Page,daughtcr of the well known 
Harlan Page, of New York, 

After laboring four years as a missionary in 
Western Wisconsin, Mr. Le^vis received a call 
to the pastorate in PlattviUe, which he ac- 
cepted, and continued to fill till a short time 
before he died, when he resigned on account of 
failing health. On the first appearance of his 
disease — consumption — he visited Europe, 
spending nearly a year in the vicinity of Lake 
Geneva, retiiming home last autumn. 

Mr. Lewis's labors were greatly blessed in 
the salvation of sinners, and in building up one 
of the strongest churches in Westorn Wiscon- 
sin. He went forth like a true mishionary, un- 
like too many who emigrate to the West, not to 
**Jind a place," but to maJu: one. Would that 
the West w as blessed with more such devoted 
workers in Christ's cause. He was an eminent 
friend of education, and did much to establish, 
in its present high position, the PlattviUe Acad- 
emy. He was also one of the founders of Be- 
loit College, of which he had been a Trustee 
from the beginning. 

Rev. ABEL McEWEN, D.D.. died at New 
London, Ct., Sept. 7th, 1860, aged 80 years. 

He wns bom in Winchester, Ct., Feb. 13» 
1780. His early aspirations were toward the 
legal profession, but his father, a deacon and 
a rigidly religious man, declined aiding him 
in his studies for the promotion of what 
seemed a mere worldly ambition. The man- 
ner of his conversion to Christ, shows by what 
varied means the gracious Spirit works. He 



was present in Hartford, on a certain " Elec- 
tion Day •* — an occasion that, in those early 
times, called together large numbers of cler- 
gymen. A pastor from Mnssachusetts asked 
young McEwen in regard to a religious 
awakening then prevalent in many parts of 
Connecticut. To his great chagrin, he was 
unab!c to give the information xvhich seemed 
to have been confidently expected from the 
son of a deacon. This incident, under God, 
wrought within him till it finally aroused his 
conscience, and resulted in his conversion to 
Christ; •♦Now," said his delighted father, 
*• 1 will help you through College and into the 
ministry." 

Dr. McEwen graduated, with the valedic- 
tory, at Yale, in 180t. Hon. John C. Cal- 
houn was a classmate, and receivtd the second 
honor. He studied theology with Dr. Tim- 
othy D«ifilit, and was settled as pastor of the 
Firht Churth in Ntw'London, in 180G. 

Here a great ^^o^k awaited him. His pre- 
decessor. Rev. Henry Channing, an uncle of 
Dr. W. E. Channing!, of Boston, had lapsed, 
during his pastorate, into Socinianism, and 
the Church was in a state of confusion and 
ignorance as to all essential Christian doc- 
trine. The new pastor restored the ancient 
landmarks, and brought back the Church to 
a jzrneral soundness in the truth. Mean- 
while, the iirii;hborinj! churches— most of 
which were cither devoid of pastors, or rent 
by division, or wandering into error — found 
in him an invaluable counsellor and guide. 
The religious interests of Eastern Conne<'li- 
cut are under inestimahle obligations to him. 

He retired from the active duties of the 
pastorate in .18oi, retaining a nominal con- 
nection with his Church; and Prof. T. P. 
Field, of Amherst College, was installed as 
his successor, June 5, 1856. He has con- 
tinued to minister occasionally, up to a very 
recent date. His half-century sermon, in 
18.36, awakened a wide interest among his 
parishioners and friends. His funeral took 
place at the church in which so often his loved 
voice had been heard, and a commemorative 
sermon was preached on the occasion,* by 
Rev. Mr. Field. 

Rev. SEPTIMIUS ROBINSON died in 
Morristoi«-n, Vt., Sept. 27, 1860, aged 70 years 
and two months. He was in the 26th year of 
his pastorate at Morristown, and there were 
but three ministers in Vermont older in their 
pastorates than he was. 

He was a lineal desoendant of John Robin- 
son, the father of the Pilgrim Fathers. Hia 
parents, Eliab and Lucy (Richardson) Robin- 
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Bon, eommenced Uieir married life in Wind- 
liam, Ct., but removed tc^Poultney, Vt, where 
he was bom, July 27, 1790. At the age of 
thirty-one, he became a hopeful subject of re- 
newing grace, and soon turned his attention to 
the ministry. He read theology a year with 
the Key. Rufus Cushman, of Fairhayen, and 
about two years with yarious members of the 
Rutland Association, by which body he was 
licensed, at Clarendon, Sept. 29, 1823. His 
first settlement was at Underhill, Vt., where 
be was ordained March 3,' 1824. Bey. Josiah 
Hopkins, D.D., of New Haven, preached the 
Ordination Sermon. An interesting revival 
soon ensued, as the result of which, the church 
was nearly doubled ' in numbers and greatly 
strengthened in all respects. He was dismissed 
Oct. 31, 1826, just about three years from the 
time he commenced preaching as a candidate. 
He was installed over the Congregational 
Church in Fairfax, Feb. 21, 1827. Rev. Sim- 
eon Parmelec, D.D., preached the Sermon. 
As the Church was able to support preaching 
only half the time, he divided the other half of 
his time between the churches in Fletcher and 
Waterville. Revivals occurred at the last two 
places, and twenty additions were made to the 
Waterville Church. The labors of so exten- 
sive a held proving too severe, he requested a 
dismissal at the end of two years, and removed 
to Milton, where he was stated supply for six 
years, from Feb. 1, 1829, to Jan. 31, 1835. Two 
seasons of revival occurred during his minis- 
try at Milton ; one in 1831, when more than 
sixty were added to the Church, the other in 



1834, as the fruits of which fifteen were added. 

In February, 1835, he received a call to the 
pastorate of the Congregational Church in 
Morristown, which being accepted, he was in- 
stalled July 1, 1835, Rev. Simeon Farmelee, 
D. D., again preaching his Installation Ser- 
mon. The house of worship was owned j(^tly 
with the Baptists, who occupied it one fourth of 
the time. This fourth Sabbath Mr. Robinson 
spent in gratuitous labors among destitute 
churches, of which there were not a few in the 
vicinity. In 1839, the Church, having some 
practical realization of the truth of the adage 
that ** partnership is a good ship to sail in, but 
a bad ship to come home in," built a new 
house, which was their own and not another's 
with them, and therefore he supplied that pul- 
pit constantly. No powerful revivals accom- 
panied his labors in Morristown, but few years 
passed without some conversions. About a 
hundred additions took place during his pas- 
torate, and the congregation was so much in- 
creased that it became necessary, two years 
ago, to enlarge the house of worship. 

In September, 1813, he married Lucy, daugh- 
ter df Jonathan Stoddard, of Pawlet, Vt., by 
whom he had Betsey Ann, Henry Wright, Le 
Roy, James Caswell, and Septimius Dwight. 
She died April 21, 1834, and he married, Jan. 
6, 1835, Semantha, daughter of Col. Asahel 
Washburn, of Montpelier, Vt., by whom he 
had Charles Edward, bom Nov. 1, 1835, died 
Feb. 24, 1840, William Albert, bom Feb. 24, 
1840, and Laura Semantha, bom Feb. 20, 1852. 

p. H; w. 
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Ang. .. At ORANGE, N. J. 

Sept. . . At MARTINSBURG, Iowa, with 14 mem. 

Not. 18. At MONTICELLO, Iowa. 

" 18. At WBEPINQ WATER, N. T., with 7 
mtmbers. 

'' . . At MARSEILLES, La Salle Co., 111. 

Dee- 8. At FALL CllKEK, Adams Co., 111., with 
19 memben. 



Aog. 15. Kev. WINDSOR A. SMITQ, from the Ch. 
in Orlurd, N. U. 

Sept 9. Rev. GEORGE F. MAGOUN, from the Ch. 
in Datenport, Iowa. 

*' 25. Rfv. EDWIN DIUOOK, ficom the South 
Ch. ia Onoge, Ms. 

" a. ReT. WILLIAM 0. TIJTTLB, from the 
Ch. la HamsvilLe, N. U. 

Oct. 1. Rev. STEPHEN G. DODD, from the Ch. in 
Spencer, Ma. 

VOL.111. 11 



t' 17. Rev. FRANCIS WARRINBR, from the 
Ch. in Lower Waterford, Vt. 

" 18. Key. FRANCIS N. PELOUBET, from the 
Ch. in LanesTille, Ms. 

" 21. Rey. JONAS PERKINS, from the Union 
Ch. of Wey month and Bralntree, Ms. 

" 23. Itey. HOKAOB WELLINGTON, from the 
1st Ch. in St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

*' SO. Rey. DANIEL POTTER, from the Oh. in 
Union, Me. 

Noy. 18. Rey. FREDERICK ALVORD, from the lut 
Ch. in Chicopee, Ms. 

«* 19. ReT. ELI AS NASON, ftimi the MysUe Ch. 
in Medford, Ma. 

" 20. Rey. CQARLES J. HINSDALE, from the 
Ch. in Blandford, Ms. 

'' 22. Rey. NATHANIEL LASELL, from the Ist 
Ch. in Exeier, N. H. 

** 26. Rey. HBNRT BATES, from the Ch. in 

AlmoDt, Mich. 
" .. Key. HORATIO Q BUTTERFIELD, from 

the Ch. in Haltowtll, Me. 

'* . . Rey. SILAS M. BLANCHARD, from the 
Ch. in Wentworth, N. U. 
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Not. . . Rev. nORATIO N. BRINSMASK, B.D., 
from the Ch. In Belolt, Wis. 

Dee. 4. R«t. WILLIAM CARBUTHEB8, fkooi tiw 
Gh. in auidwich, M«. 



:0[tni0teT0 ®tliaineti, nx Sn^talbti. 

Sept. 6. Mr. THOMAS WATSON, M an Srangvlbt, 
afe Wadhnm's Millii, N. T. S«nnon br R«t. H. 
Lancashire, of Wadham's MiJtf. Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. J. Bradihaw, of Crown Point. 

" 6. ReT. HTCtlARD G. OREENB, oyer the Et. 
Ch. tn Brighton, Ms. Sermon and Installing 
Pnyer by K«t. A. L. Stone, of Boaton. 

*' 18. Mr. T. B. SMITH, over the Ch. In Boeh- 
«8ter, Yt. Sermon by Rev. P. F. Barnard, of 
Wililamstown. 

" 14. Mr. AVILLTAM L. OATLORD, otw the 
Ch. in Fitzwilliam, N. H. Sermon by Rev. B. 
N. Kirk, D.D., of Boston, Us. Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. A. W. Bnmham, D D., of 
Blndge. 

'' 19. ReT. PUNY F. BARNARD, oyer the Ch. 
In Wllllamstown, Vt. Sermon by Her. W. H. 
Lord, of MontpeHar. 

" 19. Mr. JAMRS A. BATES, as a missionary 
of the A. B. C. F. M. to Ceylon, at Gianby, lb. 
Sermon by Pres. Steams, of Amherst College. 
Ordaining Prayer by ReT. Alyan Tobey, of 
Durham, N. U. 

" 19. Rer. 8. F. DREW, over the Ch. in Cabot, 
Vt. Sermon and Installing Pimyer by JI«t. 
Asaph Bontelle, of Peaeham* 

" 19. Rer. JOHN H. GARMAN, oyer the Ch. 
In Lebanon Center, Me. Sermon by ReT. Wm. 
T. Dwight, D. D., of Portland. losUlling 
Pnyer by Rev. Theodore Wells, of Sanfbrd. 

<* 19. Mr. JOHN W. CHICKERING, Ja., oyer 
the Ch. In Springfield, Vt. Sermon by Rev. 
Dr. Chlckering, (father of the candidate,) of 
Portland, Me. 

« 21. ReT. DAVID T. PACKARD, OTer the Ch. 
In flomerrille, Ms.- Sermon by ReT. 0. W. 
Field, of Boston. 

" 26. ReT. NEWELL A. PRINCE, oyer the 
Sonth Ch. in Orange, Ms. Sermon by ReT. 
James Drummond, of Springfield. Installing 
Prayer by ReT. J. F. Norton, of Athol. 

*< 26. ReT. SAMUEL BOWKER, OTer the Ch. fn 
Bine Hill, Me. Sermon by ReT. Sewali T^n- 
ney, of Ellsworth. 

" 26. ReT. SAMUEL BEAN, OTer the Ch. in Nor. 
ton, Ms. Sermon by ReT. Eli Thorston, of Fal 
RiTer. 

'' 26. ReT. HBNRT J. PATRICK, OTer the Ch. in 
West Newton, Ms. Sermon by ReT. Austin 
Phelps, D D., of AndoTer. Installing Prayer 
by ReT. D. R. Cady, of West Cambridge. 

" 27. Mr. E. W. RICE, OTer the Ch. in La 
Crowe, Wis. Sermon by Prss. Chapln, of Be- 
loit College. Ordaining Prayer by ReT. J. M. 
Hayes, of Trempelean. 

*' 27. Rev. JOHN MOORE, OTer the Chestnut 
St. Ch. in Lynn, Ms. Sermon by Rev. B. N. 
Kirk, D.D., of Boston. Installing Prayer by 
ReT. I. W. Putnam, D.D., of Middleboro\ 

" 80. Mr. JAMES B. GILBERT, as an BTange- 
list at Dubuque, Iowa. 

Oct. 1. ReT. TIMOTHY D. P. STONE, OTer the 
Ch. at Amesbury Mills, Ms. Sermon by R«t. 
John Todd, D. D., of Pittsfleld. Installing 
Prayer by lieT. Leander Thompson, of Ames- 
bury Center. 

" 6. R«T. EDWIN B. WEBB, OTer the Shawmut 
Ch. in Boftton, Ms. Sermon by Rot. George 
Shepard, D. D., of Bangor, Me. InstalUcg 



Prayer by B«t. B. Tappan, D.D., of Augusta, 
Me. 
Oot. 8. Rer. CHARLES BOYNTON, OTar the Ch. 
in Warertown, Wis. 

'* 11. Mr. ROWLAND B. HOWARD, OTer the Ch. 
in Furmiogton, Me. Sermon by ReT. J. 0> 
Ftoke, of Bath. Ordaining Pnyer by ReT. 8. 
Haekett, of Temple. 

" 17. ReT. GILBERT B. RICHARDSON, orer the 
Ch. in Edgecomb, Me. Sermon by Rot. J. 
Maynard, of East Douglas, Ms. 

«* 17. Mr. S. D. BOWKER, OTer the Ch. In Whi- 
throp, Me. Sermon by R«t. Samuel Harrh, D. 
D., Of Bangor. 

«' 17. Bey. WILLIAM L. GAGE, oTer the Ch. in 
Portsmouth, N. H. Sermon by ReT. C. W. 
W&llare, of Manchester. InsUlling Prayer by 
ReT. N. Adams, D. D., of Boston, Ms. 

" 17. Mr. JOHN W. LANS, OTer the Gh. in 
Whately,Ms. Sennon by Prof. A. Pb«tps,of 
AndoTer. Ordaining Prayer by Pre*. Steams, 
of Amherst College. 

" 17. Mr. GEORGE I. BARD, OTer the Ch. in 
f/>wer Waterlbrd, Vt. Sermon by R«t. X. Cut- 
ler, of Worcester, Ms. 

" 18. ReT JONATHAN CRANE. oTer the Ch. hi 
Middletown, N. Y. Sermon by ReT. Dr. J. P. 
Thompe^n, of New York City. 

^ 22. Mr. U. D. NORTURUP, oTer the Paik 
Cong. Ch. In Brooklyn, N. Y. Sermon by Rey. 
J. P. Thompson, D. D., of New York city. Or- 
daining Prayer by ReT. R. 8. Storrs, D. D., of 
Brooklyn. 

'* 24. ReT. FREDERICK T. PERKINS, OTer the 
Fint Ch. in Uaiei^burg, 111. Sermon by Prof. 
FiankUn W. FiAke, of Chicago. Insiallaaen 
Pnyer by ReT. U. J. Aternethy, of Oneida. 

'* 24. Mr. S. F. MILLIKAN, oTer the Gh. tai 
Crete. 111. Sermon by R«t. WiUbm W. Patton, 
of Chicago, III. Ordaining Pnyer by ReT. J. 
E. Roy, of Chicago. 

" 24. Mr. WILLIAM A. HALLOOK, Je., oTer 
the Ch. in Uilead, Ct. Sermon by Key. Dr. 
Vermilye, ot East Windsor Hill. 

" 26. Mr. J. QUINCY BITTINGEK, OTer the 
Central Ch. m Yurmouth, Me. 8< rmon by 
ReT. Dr. Cbickering, of Portlaod. Urdaintng 
Pnyer by Prof. A. S. Packard, of BowdoUi 
College. 

" 28. Mr. HARVEY P. ROBINSON, OTer the Ch. 
in Grasshopper Falls, Kansas T. 

»' 80. Mr. FLAVIUS V. N0RCR08S, OTer the Ch. 
in Union, Me. Sermon by Prof. £. Smith, >.f 
Bowdoin College. Ordaining Pnyer by HeT. J . 
G. MeniU, of MriseasseU. 

*' 81. Mr. J. A. JOHNCON, as an ETangelist, at 
£1 Paso, 111. Sermon by ReT. H. W. Cobb, of 
Atlantic. Ordaining Prayer by ReT. E. G. 
Smith, of Trvmont. 

" 81 Mr. AUSTIN GARDNER, as an ETangelist, 
at West GnuTllle, Ms. Sermon by Prof. E. A. 
Lawrraoe, D. D., of Esst Windsor Hill, Ct. Or- 
daining Pnyer by Rot. E. DaTis, D. D., of 
Wesifleld, Ms. 

'< 81. ReT. P. T. WARREN, OTer the Ch. in Ston- 
logton, Ct. 

Not. . . ReT. CHARLES B. BOYNTON. OTer the 
Vine street Cong. Ch. in Cincinnati, O. Ser- 
mon by ReT. Dr. Thompson, of the 2d Ch. In- 
BtalUug Pnyer by KeT. B. F. Morris, of 



*« 2. Messn. H. H. HINMAN and A. D. WYCK- 
OFF, as ETangelists, at Sunbury, 111. Sermon 
by ReT. Lathrop Taylor, of Bloomiugton. 

" 7. Mr. S. C. HIOOINS, OTer the Ch. in Turner, 
Me. Seimuu by R*t. Aaron C. Adanu, of 
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Lewlaion VftUt. Ordalniiig Pnjer bj Rer. 
Beiu- 0. Wlllej, of Sumner. 

Not. 8. Bar. 8ILYANUS 0. KENDALL, over Um Ch 
in Webster, Mi. Sermon by Rev. R. S. Ken- 
dall, of Lenox. InataUlng Prayer by Rer. Ho- 
ratio BardweUf D. D., of Oxford. 

" 8. Rev. GEORGB N. ANTHONY, orer the 
Union Et. Ch. in Marlboro, M«. Sermon by 
RcT. Leonard Swain, B. D., of Providence, K. 
I. Inetalliog Prayer by Rev. John 0. Webater, 
of Hopkinton. 

" 12. Mr.PREDERICK W. B£ECHER,OTer the 
Haoover street Ch. in Milwsokce, Wis. Sermon 
by Rev. W. Helmer. Ordaining Pmyer by 
ReY. W. B!B L. LoTe. 

" 18. Rer. JOSHUA GOIT, orer the Et. Cong. 
Ch. in Brookfleld, Ms. Sermon by Prof. A. 
Phelps, of Andover. Ordaining Prayer by Jo- 
seph TaiU, D. D., of Pahner. 

" 18. Mr. CHARLES WITTIER, over the Ch. in 
BennysTille, Me. Sermon by Rey. Seth H. 
Keeler, of Calais. 

'* U. Mr. HENRT V. EMMONS, as an Evangelist, 
at Pembroke, Me. Sermon by Rev. H. F. Hard- 
ing, Maehlas. 

" U. Mr. GEORGE A. PUTNAM, over the First 
Oh. io Tarmoatb, Me. Sermon by Prof. George 
Shepard, of Bangor. Ordaining Prayer by 
Key. A. C. Adams, of Auburn. 

" 14. Rev. JAMES B. PEARSON, orer the Ch. 
in WInwed, Ct. Sermon by Rer. John L. Dud- 
ley, of Middletown. 

" 15 Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, over the 
First Cong. Ch. on State street, Brooklyn, N. 
Y. Sermon by Rer. W. A. Bartlett, of Elm 
Place Ch. Ordi«ioing Prayer by R«t. R. S. 
Stom, D. D., of the Ch. of Filgrius. 

" 15. Mr. ERASTUS M. CRAVATH, OTur the Ch. 
in Berlin HIghta, 0. Sermon by Prof. John 
Morgan, of Oberllo. Ordainiug Prayer by R«t. 
Mr. Barber, of Florence. 

" 21. ReT. SIDNEY BRYANT, over the Ch. in 
Twinsburg, 0. Sermon by Rer. T. S. Clarke, D. 
D., of Cuyahoga Falls Installing Prayer by 
Prea. H. L. Hitchcock, D.D., of Hudson CoUege . 

» 21. Mr. ROBERT BOYENDBR, over the Ch. in 
Gnrreitsville, 0. Sermon by Rev. J. C. Uart, 
of Ravenna. Ordaining Prayer by William 
Potter, of Freedom. 



Nov. 22. ReT. SLIAS NASON, over the First Ch. in 
Exeter, N. H. Sermon by Rev. R. T. Robin- 
son, of Wineheiiter, Ms. lofltalllug Prayer by 
Rev. AlTin Tobey, of Durham. 

Dee. 4. Rer. SAMUEL J. MRRWIN, OTor the Cb. 
in South Hadley Falls, Ms. Sermon by Rev. 
Gordon Hall, of Northampton. Installing 
Prayer by Rev. Z. Eddy, D. D., Nortliampttm. 

** 5. Mr. DANIEL E. ADAMS, over the Ch. in 
TTllton, N. H. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Barstow, 
of Keei e. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. J. G 
Davis, of Amherst. 

«( 11. Mr. EDWARD C HOOKER, over the North 
Ch in Newburyport, Ms. Sermon by the 
fiither of the candidate, Rev. B. Hooker, D. D., 
of Fairhaven, Vt. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. 
R. Campbell, of Newburyport. 



:Ptnt0tet0 IHattteti. 

Sept. 18. In Lansingburgh, N. Y., Rev. HENRY J. 
PATRICK, of West Newton, Ms., to Miss 
MARTHA A , daughter of the late Rot. A. 
lioomis, of Bennington, Yt, 

'< 25. In Durham, N. H., Rot. JAMES A. BATES, 
(Missionary to Ceylon,) to Miss SARAH A., 
daughter of Rev. A. Tobey, of Durham. 

Not. 21. In West Killiogly, Ct., Rev. AUGUSTINE 
HOOT to Mira MARY F., daughter of Deacon 
Wurreu Stearns, of West KiUingly. 

Dec. 5. In Augusta, Ga., Rev. JOHN E. TODD, of 
rhe Central Ch., Boston, Ms., to Miss UZZIE 
H., daughter of Edward Xhomas, Edq., of Au- 
gusta. 



April 21. In Concord, N. H., Rev. JACOB C. GOSS, 
aged 66. 

July 17. In Nelson, N. U., Rev. ADONIJAH H. 
CUTLEU. 

Sept. 27. In MorrisviUe,Tt , Rev. SEPTIMIUS ROB- 
INSON, aged TO. 

Not. 18. In East Stafford, Ct., Rot. JOSEPH 
KNIGHT, aged 71. 
" 26. In Auburn, Me , Rev. HENRY S. D0WNE8. 

Dec. 18. In Norwalk, Ct., ReT. \VM. B. WEED, 
aged 48. 



Congregational Utiitatg 900octatton, 

At the last quarterly meeting, NoTcmber 28, J. Winoatb Thornton, Esq., of Boston, read 
a paper on the " Historical Relation of the New England Pulpit to the State," — a document 
prepared vrith great care and embodying the results of a thorough examination. The oppress 
sions which the Puritans suflered at the hands of Elizabeth, James I., Laud, and other weaker, 
but not less wicked oppressors in Old England, together with their aTowed religiints aim in col- 
onizing New England, and tke consistent way of their going to work in the accomplishment of 
it— the historical facts relating to these seTeral topics were adduced as showing fioto the early 
dirines of New England fell into the habit of preaching so much on patriotic themes (or politic 
calf as they would now be called) and to tphat ezttni they can be justified therein. A full un- 
folding of the subject made clear this conclusion, tIz. : *' that, in a great degree, to the puipU — 
the PuBiTAN pulpU — ^we owe the moral force which won the Independence." The paper has 
since been published as an Introduction to Mr. Thornton's " Pulpit of the American RctoIu- 
tion," a Tolume of rare historical and patriotic interest, just issued from the press of the Messrs. 
Gould & Lincoln, Boston. 

A word to the friends of this Association who haTe not made their donations. Hie broken- 
down health of the Secretaiy, which compelled him last spring to suspend his labors as financial 
agent (as noticed in Vol. II. p. 349 of this Quarterly) was not restored in season to resume those 
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labors before an unexpected panic and revulsion in the business of the country rendered it hope- 
less to do so. The one united rally, therefore, which it was proposed to make in completing 
the endowment of the institution by paying off the debt on the building, is necessarily post- 
poned for the present. Still, there are probably those who can make their intended donation as 
well now as ever. Let all such know that it never can be more welcome. Some pastors may 
find it practicable to take that collection which was deferred last year. Let them understand 
that the offer then made, of the Congregational Quarttrly, still holds good. If only such 
in each congregation as might be induced to become members by the payment of one dollar, 
were to do so at the present time, wheii there is not a cent paid out for collecting fund*, the 
enterprise would not only be saved from disaster, but kept on its way. J. S. C. 



American Cottflregattonal QSnfon, 

The closing quarter of our work would have been much more prolific in good results than any 
preceding, had the means at command been adequate to the wants of Congregational Churches, 
destitute of houses of worship. But the resources, so limited, have brought the Trustees now, 
in the matter of appropriations, to a " dead lock." ' Since the last report in these pages, they 
have made conditional appropriations, to eight churches, amounting to ^1,925.00. The Treas- 
urer has paid in the mean time to churches, as follows, viz. : Mount Pleasant, lo., $250, to Tol- 
edo, lo., 1^250 ; to Canton, Ms., $300 ; to Neponset, Ms., |^dO ; to Leavenworth, K. T. $500 ; to 
Pecatonica, 111., $225 ; to Poosepatuck, L. I. (Indian) $50 ; to Hyannis, Ms., $200 ; to Oalesburg, 
Mich., $90.00, special, from the Congregational Church of Coliinsville, Ct. Total, $2,215. 

But there are applications in hand from one church where $100, from three where $150 each, 
from eight where $200 each, from ten where $250 each, would enable the applicants to com- 
plete their sanctuaries and pay last bills. Besides these there are fifteen others where larger 
amounts are wanted. And there are still others which are waiting to see whether there is a 
prospect of help before they apply. Every one of these churches is where there ought to be a 
Congregational Church, and where there will be one, and that a self-sustaining one soon, if not 
at once, if suitable houses of worship can be secured. A little money invested in this way 
would do speedy, permanent and incalculable good. 

Will the Congregational churches lend a helping hand and sustain this church-building work ? 
That is a question in which the vital interests of Congregationalism in this country, and thus 
far Christianity, are deeply involved. A church without a sanctuary is a soul without a body, 
seeking rest and prosperity, but finding neither. There is believed to be now a very general 
conviction that this is a needed work, " but how can we bring in a new object ?" " Too many 
now !** " Unless you can make thirteen months in a year I do not see how a place can be made 
for your cause." Such are the exclamations of pastors and others, and this is as fatal to the 
Treasury as open opposition or indifference. It should be understood by all, 1. That this organ- 
ization is the only legitimate child of Congregationalism that proposes to take care of its churches 
and to help them speedily and economically into a condition to take care of themselves : — 

2. That every other benevolent organization has a common paternity in other denominations 
and has a claim from two, three, six or ten, as the case may be ; while the Congregational 
Union must be helped by Congregational Churches alone, or receive nothing .*-^ 

3. That every other denomination has its own organizations for its own perpetuity, and so 
looks after its own peculiar work, each believing that " he that provideth not for his own, espe- 
cially those of his own household has denied the faith and is worse than an infidel " :— 

4. That these very Catholic Societies, for whose sake the claims of the Congregational Union 
are thrown upon the impossibilities of a thirteenth month, would find it for their interest to give 
place in turn to this, — say each once in three or five years, giving this a place every year, and 
it would raise up from 50 to 100 churches a year, which would speedily refund four fold more 
than would be relinquished :•— 

5. That this church-building work is not *' Sectarian," but simply helping existing, feeble 
Congregational Churches into a condition to live. It is providing for and taking care of our 
own:— 

6. That this organization cannot go forward and do the work so much needed, and so remu- 
nerative when done, without the sympathy and contributions of Congregational Churches. Is 
it wise, is it Christian to give this cause the go bye when it so underlies all others ; when it can 
be prosecuted with so little, if that little b certain ? I. P. L. 
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STATISTICS OF THE AMERICAN ORTHODOX CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES, AS COLLECTED IN 1860. 



COXPILBD BT BBT. A. H. QUINT. 



BZPLANATI0N8. 

I. AuTHOKiTiBS. — ^The following tables 
are compiled mainly from the Minntes of 
the Tarioufl State, Territorial or Proyincial 
organizations, as published in 1860, (the 
names of which, with their officers and 
times and places of next session, follow the 
"list of Clergymen,") and are corrected 
and completed by Tarioos persons (gene- 
rally the Statistical Secretaries) in their 
various localities. For the sake of uni- 
formity we have reduced them to the form 
most generally preyalent, and which is the 
basis of all. The differences between our 
"totals" and those in several of the State 
publications, is explained by the corrections 
made, and by the transfer of churches from 
Associations out of their own State, to their 
proper statistical place. 

II. AsRANOBXENT. — The States are ar- 
ranged in their usual order of enumeration ; 
the towns in each State, alphabetically ; 
churches in each town, according to age ; 
and, of the church, first, its town, — second- 
ly, its locality in the town, if special, — and 
thirdly, its name, which is always, oris 
intended to be, followed by " ch." 

ni. Details. — The columns specifying 
Churches and ^linisters are corrected up to 
the date of printing, although churches 
formed since the statistics of any State were 
printed by their own bodies, are included 
in the number of churches, but are suffered 
to make no alterations in the total member- 
ship. The month and day of dates will be 
generally found in the Minutes of the re^ 
spectiTC State organizations. 

The letters *p.' and *8.8.' denote re- 
spectively, « pastor,' and * stated supply/ 
One, regularly chosen pastor, and actually 
and formally settled as such, (in whatever 
way the parties choose,) is * pastor ' ; all 
others, ' stated supplies' ; the pastorate is, 
theoretically, a permanent office; that of 
• stated supply ' is temporary. When nei- 
ther designation occurs, the actual position 
of the minister is to us unknown. 

VOL. III. A 



All Post Office addresses are to be found 
in the " list of Clergymen " following these 
tables, and not in the tables themselves. 

Where the term * vacant ' is found in the 
column of ministers, it by no means implies 
that the church is destitute of preaching or 
ordinances, but that it has no one person 
regularly supplying its pulpit. * Com.' in 
this column, signifies * commenced to labor.' 

Church members are reported at a date 
varying in the respective States, but speci- 
fied in each case. Additions, removals, 
and baptisms, cover the year ending with 
the date last alluded to. * Absent ' mem- 
bers are non-residents, and are included in 
'males,' « females,' and < totals,' unless 
express mention of the contrary is made. 
< Sabbath Schools ' include actual mem- 
bership of officers, teachers and scholars, of 
home and branch schools, at the date of 
reporting, unless specially stated otherwise. 
Discrepancies between the sum of males 
and females, and the < total ' in any case, 
are caused by the neglect of some churches 
to distinguish as to sex ; the proportion of 
each is not affected. 

IV. Dbficiencieb. — When blanks occur 
in the columns of figures, they are never to 
be considered as equivalent to 'none,' 
(which is always designated by a cipher,) 
but as showing that no returns have been 
received, — ^and generally denote ignorance 
or carelessness. In no instance are figures 
copied from returns of previous years; 
when we have found this deleterious prac- 
tice followed, we have struck out (not the 
names, but) the figures ; and we have in- 
serted the aggregate of the membership of 
such churches, from previous reports, at 
the close of the table of each State. 

The list of churches in each State is to 
be regarded as complete, except where 
express mention is made to the contrary. 

Mistakes will occur. Heartily thanking 
those who sent us notice of errors in our 
last year's issue, we again ask information 
as to every mistake, however slight. 
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184^ 


21 


41 02 


3 


1 


5 


3 




















70 


EJddefnrd, Ijiteb. 


]73iJ 


r bar] en Peabodv, s.ft. 


iKn7 


24 


01 


75 





9 








01 1 





1 








4U 


'^ SJch. 


imi 


Cliwrles l*ackarii. p. 


\u^ 


r^ 


l!;»l 


249 


B3 


» 








4 6 





10 





11 


ISO 


'* Patiiion cb. 


1B57 


Cborlei Tenni'v^ ji. 


m^ 


2a 


73 


J^ 


10 


15 


21 17 


11 





1 


B 


1 


140 


BIdeHuHt 


18^5 


W m . S . Th p m pi' I n 1 * .t. 


ifirio 


20 


22 


42 


10 





iV 


ol 














50 


BlnnebnrdT 


l§Ji3 


Jasejih LuriDg, i,s. >£ 


1H6» 


18 


28 


4(! 


15 











1 2 


Oj 3 








44 


B lac Mil fir Ld] 


lan 


Vjunnt. 




2G 


7S 


IQH 














£ 1 


o! 4 


2 


1 


117 


Blue Hill, 


lT?ilSikuiuel Bowker, p, 


1S60 


37 


m 


\m 


23 











1 





1 








70 


B<>cilbbn>> Lit cb. 


177^11 Vatftdt. 




S2 


&.S 


m 








i) 





2 





2 








eo 


*' llnrbor, 


1^148'johii J. BuLQnch, i.s^ 


I8,'ili 


a.*) 


37 


t!2 


3 


4 





4 











2 





m 


Braclfthrd, 


]83H| VSflMt. 




8 


% 


17 



































Brvmen, 




.185B 


17 


K! 


20 














I 














1 


70 


Brewer. l#t cb- 


18JM1 Vnc^nt. 




&H 


(13 101 


£3 











0' 


2 


9 





14a 


^^ Village, 


184^1 Thoiuftft Smith, p, 


m»i 


23 


43 t:.tj 


2 





0^ 





9i 











IHO 


Irld^n, 


17S1 .loiiiftb T. H^wtt. p. 


18.'->1 


20 


48 


74 


10 








4 


3 





7 





1 


50 






j JW. P. F«^AM!tl.^ifll, p. 


lfi3^> 




























" Sourb, 


182* 


j S, (lemrd Nfircrow, p 


. lB£i> 


14 


28 


42 





1 


1 


2 








2 





ts 


30 


** Nprtb, 


IK.^ 


K<lW!itMl S. Piiltufrr, Ji &. 


18fi9 


^ 


m 


56 


20 


2 


5 


7 


I 








1 








1«12 


ErUtol, Ijtt [^h. 


17^>> 


John ir ParFOURi, fl.ii. 


]8fi9 


11 


20 


at 


3 











2 








2 








1 


'^ 2jlcb, 


l?ti5 


John r. ParKonA^ ii.S' 


1SS& 


16 


ao 


45 


2 


10 


9 


10 





D 














' 


Brnokfl i Jaek^nn, 




.Sfe Jarit^en, 
































Brook**?! lie & Sk'djrwiek, 


£^f &ftf«it^ir/t. 
































*' UePt, 


Ih^H 


tw-nj. n. llifiiiry, i-a. 


1^150 


24 


as 


56 































eo 


Bfowuflffld, 


is<n 


John Borntou, h.k. 


l^'J 


13 


]» 


'^ 


4 


1 





1 


1 





2 





1 




25 


BrawDTiilQ, 


181{J 


VViUitim S. HtwuM, p. 


I8;iu 


40 


57 


07 


18 


5 





5 














2 




76 


Bmtiitrickf 


1747 


rtt<orKe H. Adi.iui^ p. 


lJ*2f< 


H6 


152 217 


40 


2 





2 


8 


5 





13 


2 




150 


Buekjiicni, 


l^K^ 


illpury K. CmiiT, p* 


1;^ 


S4 


92 12^J 


25 





1 


1 


3 


1 





4 







IW 


Bdrllu^n, 


IRZi 


Vacfint. 




13 


aa 3C 


2 




























TS 


Buiti;tUt 


lTii3 


1 Joseph »»rtlettt p. 


1847 


20 


ai'n 5(> 


5 




























ISO 


^'' Center, 


17n;:l 


lieorgt W. ('n'^iwy, b.£, 


1*^2 


27 


♦I m 


10 


5 


1 


e 


2 o: 




5 




«S 


Ciij.iii!<, 


IK^ 


■ietb H. Krvlern p 


18at 


Oil 


lBfl2a7 


57 





1 


1 


2 


a 












laa 


CaiDdi?D, 


IS-ik-j 


^'ranklin P. Clmiiiu. p. 


lHfi7 


S'J 


85 121 


17 


1 





1 


2 


1 







1 




174 


Cftjn! EUEfttietb, 


IT^M A K. Beard, i'a; 


IMO 


4 


ly 23 





ii 








1 


1 


g 










et» 


Canuet, 


IHTkJ 


Lie* Rfralf . 




4 


8, 12 














1 
















50 


Ca^tltiu, 


IHS) 


Alfred K, Ifeu, p. 


1S56 


21 


78' 99 


In 


1 


I 


2 


2 










1 


% 


it» 


CbetTTflolfl, 


\mA 


1 Vaennt. 




4 


13 


17 


3 











1 


2 
















Cbvfli^rTiLLv, 


iim 


JouM Bamhaiii^ 


IBCitk 


11 


It] 


i'^' 


8 











1 










Q 





30 


CLLntdQ^ 


1R("j8 


Vacant. 




S 


7 


1 Irt 


1 

















Oi 9 





(1 


4<t 


Cc«p[>erH 


182(3 


/..IrfPilierf^. 




h 
5 


15 


ao 


5 


1 


1 


2 





1 





1 


1 





ao 


Ciorulsb, 


1B4<J 


Albt>rt Colv, 1 1. 


1853 


7 


12 


2 





1 


1 





1 





1 











Cf^mvlllo, 




jV<i ardifianrfS. 




3 


4 


7 


2 





























D 


CaoilMirlKiid, 


1793 


F:i>4^Hiext.'r J*. J(trElaD,«.ft 


1%IM 


m 


ITO 


140 


12 











s 


a 





6 








80 


I>etlb(im, 


1S41 


Jmne* VV'flJi, p. 


1K6H 


IS 


27 


45 


8 





1 


1 


2 








3 


\ 


2 


»6 


Jkni iJiio, Int cb. 


177S 


n^ihtfon Vrattrfl, * n. 


iK&a 


fjii 


J22 


181 





39 





m 





1 





1 


15 


h 


liiO 


" ^ cb. 


18&S 


^Vlliiam A. MerriU. ^.». 


18f»S 


1^ 


21 


10 





8 


2 


10 














7 





46 


ZtemEmrk, 


1829 


Aiuiiu Loriug, n.s^ J^ 


1^ 


IG 




37 


9 











1 


1 





2 








30 
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OBH. MBMBKBS. 


1DDIT*IIS. 


RIMOVALS. 


SAPTUKS. . 


CHUBOBSI 

PlMt uid Num. < 




MDnmM. 




June 1, 1860. 


1859-60. 


1869-60. 


1869-60. 1 


>IS 


Com. 


1 


1 


i 


1 

-< 


1 


5 


1 


1 


i 


£ 


i 


i 

< 


1^ 


J 


Dennjrdile and 








' 












1 










EdmoDd*, ] 


L806 


Edward P. Baker, s.0. 


1857 


49 -;i 132 


28 


2 


1 


8 


1 


1 





2 


1 





100 


Dextar, ] 
Dixfleld, 1 


1854 


Daniel SewaU, >.«. 


1869 


n :^i 58 


16 





4 


4 





2 





2 








42 


1806 


Uetnliau. 




1 -2- 36 


7 


2 





2 














2 





ao 


Dizmoat, 1 


1807 


Vacant. 




6 4 9 


5 





























50 


Dofer, 




Se* Fozerojt. 




























Dnrfaam, 


1796 


Vacant. 




12 - . ?7 


9 
































^' 


L819 


Samuel D. Hoamer, s.s. 


1866 


22 T.; 96 


29 


1 


1 


a 





6 





6 





1 


60 


L788 


Gilbert B.Richatdion,! 


.1860 


27 ' % 29 











2 1 





8 





1 


76 


1721 


Otia HoUnes, p. 


1868 


28 )7 


2 


4 





4 


2 


1 





8 





8 


125 


SUaworth, 1 


L812 


SewaU Tanney, p. 


1886 


18 J3 


20 











2 


2 





4 








106 


FUrfleld, 1 


1816 


No ordinance*. 




2 6 


2 
































Falmouth. Iflt eh. ] 
" adeti. : 


L754 


John C. Adama, •.«. 


1860 


80 L6 


8 





2 


2 


2 


1 





3 








100 


1880 


S. S. Drake, a.s. 


1869 


31 » 


24 











4 








4 





2 


60 


Farndngton, 1 


1814 


BowUnd B. Howard, p. 


1800 


48 17 


17 


7 





7 




















100 


X Fails, ] 


L869| Vacant. 




11 -i 32 














1 








1 








70 


layette, 1 
Fb«rt^, 1 


1886 


u 




8 ; 10 



































1844 


No ordinaneei. 




12 'J 37 


6 





























20 


FortFWrflald, 1 
Foxeroft and Dorer, ' 


L843 


Elbridge Knight, iji. 


1862 


6 ]" 16 








4 


4 








1 


1 





2 


114 


1822 


CalTin Chapman, p. 


1869 


66 1 '■:. im 


21 


1 


2 


8 


2 


1 





3 


1 





130 


FianUbrmst eh. 




Set WinUrport. 




























'^ 2dcfa. 1 


1861 


LicnaiaU. 




8 '.!•■' U 


5 


2 


1 


8 


1 


2 





3 


1 





75 


Fnedom, 1 


L868 


Joaeph H. Conant, sui. 


1869 


12 li 25 


1 





2 


2 




















60 


Fnepori, 1 


1789 


Vacant. 




61 i.:i i«2 


17 











8 


8 





6 








76 


" Sooth, ] 


1867 


Amory H. Tyler, a.s. 


1868 


89 ,; :^3 


20 


2 


1 


8 


10 


7 





17 


8 


1 


100 


FxreburK, 1 


1776 


DaTid B. Sewall, p. 


1869 


67 1-l; 1^4 


19 





























287 


Oaidhier, 1 


1886 


Vacant. 




86 -I J20 


30 





1 


1 


2 


3 


1 


6 








102 


earkad, 1 


1820 


Peter Thayer, p. 


1848 


82 4: (9 


4 


1 





1 





2 





2 


1 


2 


76 


Gilead, ] 


1818 


Edmund Burt, 8.». 


1866 


6 /^ 27 


7 














2 





2 








45 


eorham, 1 


1760 


Stephen C. Strong, p. 


1860 


54 : r- -jyo 


31 


2 


1 


8 


10 


7 





17 








143 


Graj, ] 


1808 


Jaa. P. KichardBon, a a 


1869 


17 :- )6 














2 


1 





3 








76 


Halhni«n, ] 


1791 


HoraUo Q. Bntterfleld,p. 1867 


61 if n 


46 











8 


2 





5 





1 


160 


Hampden, ] 


1817 


Jaran K. Maaon, p. 


1849 


27 ;- 27 


22 





























141 


UarpaweU, 1 


1768 


Vacant. 




22 ^.1 73 


12 


8 





8 





2 





2 








50 


Harrtoon, 1 


L826 


Edward S. Palmer, a.s. 


1869 


28 LL ^39 


22 











2 








2 





1 


60 


Hebron & W. Minot, 1 


1802 


Horatio Haley, la. 


1869 


24 -■•■^ 32 


4 


1 


1 


2 


1 








1 


1 





90 


Hiram, 


1826 


John Boynton, a.8. 


1860 


6 :■ 14 


4 





























30 


Hodgdon, 


L846 


Vacant. 




6 ., 11 
































125 


Holden, 1 


1828 


Francis Southworth, p. 


1866 


84 ■" U 


16 











2 


4 


2 


8 








126 


Hoolton, ] 


1833 


Elbridge O.Carpenter,fl8. 1869 


a n 17 


2 


4 


3 


7 














4 


2 


50 


Induftry, 1 
Island Fall!, ^ 


L808 


Vacant. 




20 rj >2 





3 


2 


6 


4 


1 





5 








10 


L869 


i4 




6 -i 9 





4 


6 


9 














2 


1 


30 


Ule an Haut, 1 
Jackion and Brooks, 1 


1867 


Joahua Baton, aui. 


1868 


6 1 . 21 


1 





























35 


1812 


Vacant. 




23 ■-.' « 


12 


20 





20 


2 


8 





6 


6 





90 


Jeftraon, 1 


L843 


ii 




2 1 3 


1 
































Joneeboro>, 1 


1840 


u 




€ 16 
































40 




1884 


Uetntiatt. 




19 >7 


6 











1 


2 





3 





1 


100 


Kennebunk, 


L826 


Franklin E. Fellows, p. 


1868 


16 >8 


6 


6 





6 


1 


1 





2 


2 


1 


71 


Kennebanki)ort,lat, 1 


1730 Morris Holman, a.s. ~ 


1868 


20 30 


12 











1 








1 





1 


GO 


'* South, 1 


L838 Philip Titcomb, p. 


1866 


8 >3 


8 


1 





1 





1 





1 


1 


2 


50 


Kingfleld, ] 


1819 Vacant. 




1 7 
































80 


Klttery, ] 


JU •♦ 




16 16 





1 





1 


1 








1 








58 


Ubanon, 1 


.766 John H. Garraan, p. 


1860 


20 n 


14 











1 


2 





3 








70 


Lewkton Falla, ] 


1826 Aaron C. Adama, p. 


1868 


47 35 


12 





9 


9 


2 








2 





8 


140 


'• Pine it. ch. 


l864|UriahBalkam,p. 


1866 


41 19 





1 


6 


6 


1 


4 


1 


6 








173 


Limerick, 


17% Chajrlea Packard, p. 


1860 


85 )7 


12 





2 


2 


1 


2 





3 





3 


70 


Umington, 


1789 


John ParBona, p. 


1857 


40 13 


33 











1 


1 





2 





8 


80 


Uneoln, 


1831 




1847 


11 14 


11 














1 





1 








115 


Utboo, 


L839 


Vacant. 




6 a 


6 





























40 


Litchfield, 


1811 


David Thurston, s.a. 


1869 


85 lb 


23 


7 





7 


1 


1 





2 








50 


Lerell, 


1798 


Jofieph Smith, p. 


1868 


44 10 


14 


2 





2 


1 





1 


2 


2 


3 


113 


Lubeo, 


1818 


Vacant. 




a 7 



































Lyman, 


1808 


Wales Lewis, p. 


1867 


42 21 


12 











8 








3 





1 


80 


llachias,latoh. 


17H2 


Henry F. Harding, s.s. 


1866 


4S 36 


20 


10 


4 


14 


1 


3 





4 








210 


•' Kajt, 


1826 


John H. McMonagle, p 


1860 


60 28 


21 


2 





2 


1 








1 


2 





150 


" Port, 


1831 


Gilman Bacheller, 8.s. 


1862 


80 -. 57 


6 





























40 


Madiaon, 


L826 


Thomas G.MitcheU. 8.1 


.1851 


14 :i 15 


8 


1 





1 





1 





1 


1 





80 


" BUUi, 
Mechanic Falla , 


1858 


John Forbush, s.s. 


1868 


2 - 8 
































20 


1840 


Horatio Ilsley, s.a. 


1869 


20 :: 12 


8 


1 


2 


8 


8 


8 





n 








40 


Meroer, 


1822 


John Forbush, 8.s. 


1866 


20 be 


17 











1 


2 





3 








60 


MUo, 


L829 


Vacant. 




2 8 
































40 


"i?\.. 


1791 


Elijah Jones, p. 


1828 


68 34 


64 











1 








1 





6 


76 


Monmouth, 


1868 


Henry S. Loring, s.s. 


1859 


10 . 30 


8 


1 





1 





1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


60 


MonMn, 


1821 


Joseph Loring, s.s. }£ 
Elbridge Knight, s.s. 
John W. Pierce, s.s. 


1869 


28 86 


18 





2 


2 


1 


1 





2 








50 


MontireUo, 


1883 


1867 


2 6 





2 





2 














1 


2 





Mt. Deeert h Tremont, 


1792 


1859 


40 f)6 



































Naplee, 


1868 


Leonard W. Harrhi, 8.a 


1860 


4 - U 




















n 











GO 


Newea«a<L latch. 


1799 


Vacant. 




14 11 38 


8 











1 


ol 6 


1 








20 


1844 


EdwhiB. Pahner,p. 


1859 


66 


iv-; 


m 





1 


2 


8 


8 


6 





9 








90 
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[Jan. 











CHB. HCHSKm- 


ADPtT^Hi. 


UtWDTAU. 


rarfirti 


OAUft^BSI. 








Jnn«l, I860. 


lS60-flO, 


l8eft-90. 


I85S-0O/3 
_ _ 1 










-3 


*4 


e 




c 


>j 


i 




B 


■A 




^ 


n 
£ 


Ftw Kbd NaiDQ. 


Ory, 


Nuiw, 


Oarn. 




1 


^4 
1^ 


1 


£ 


B 


1- 


1 


E 


z 


< 




1 


i 




1 




X 


^ 





■< 


&IJI 


5 


u 




-< 


li 


K«wt«t]d, 


1S&1 jQUfl FIflkfl, MA. 


IH&ft 


21 


44.) 


"fill. 18 


ll 2 


3 


2 


oj n 


2 


1 


ri 


i5 




1T6&' John A. HoBf, iJ. 


1^> 


51 


m 


1461 18 


d 


4 


7 


3 


2 


i 


6 


2 


3 


100 


Kew Bbu^a, 


1801 JotiAthui E Adami, p 


1&&9 


^^ 


43 


18 


21 


S 





8 


fl 


1 


Q 


1 








70 


Hew Vinejmrd, 




8 


ly 


27 




















Q 











40 


If ofn u {{^v OQ k , 


ITW.Bnij, Tftpp*ii, Jr., ji- 


1858 


42 


82 


124 


n 


2 


2 


4 


5 


1 


G 


A 





8 


105 


HorthOeld^ 


1S3C 


\'&cajii. 




5 


9 


14 


2 





























50 


Korth Yomiouthf 


1806 


Nathl II. Bt«a|;hton, p. 180) 


28 


n 


99 


10 











2 








2 





2 


130 


KorwuT, J St Ph. 


imi 


VM«IEt. ^ 




12j 42 


54 


9 


0! 





3i I 


s 


G 








70 


'* 2deh- 


IflBfl 


i< 




la 52 


65 


19 


0| 2 


2 


0| 2 


1 


a 








125 


OldtowQ, 


1834 


'{ 




20 


52 


72 


Ifi 


2 1 


3 


3,19 





22 


2 


a 


75 


" U£)is*rSlElwiter4850 


Smith BAker, p. 


1B5S 


H 


23 


3t 





4% 


34 


a 








3 


a 


2 


00 


Ori^im, 


18fi0 


Vacant. 




9 


28 


37 


4 





























m 


OroDO. 


1S2C 


BtcphcD L. Bcvwler, p. 


1854 


^ 


&2 


TtS 


12 


3 


2 


5 





1 





1 


1 





126 


Orrlngtoii, 


1831 


VVHllnfftflar«ew«U,p. 


1866 


19 


44 


6S 


13 





f> 





1 








1 





1 


106 


Otbflvld, 


1797 


>irniluD B&reapDrt, b.s 


. 18S» 


& 


48 


7T 


45 


4 





4 


3 


10 


1 


14 


2 





too 


OirofEj* 


183d 


Vai'iuit. 




l^ 


29 


42 


20 














2 





2 


Of 


40 


Puis, Souths 


1B12 AlaiwDD Soatti worth, P 


.1850 


52 


87 


139 


24 


7 


7 


14 


2 





0: 2 


a 


1 


140 


Fuwiuapy, 


17^5 


Vaemnt. 




6 


m 


22 


2 











1 








3 











FhAMtiunke^g^ 


lfl4fi 


<■* 




2 


» 


11 


1 





























ST 


FMten, 


IBl^ 


Ephnlm Fobisi, t.t. 


1R£3 


8 


9 


12 


1 


> 1 


4 


5 


1 


4 





5 


1 





m 


FfcmbEokg, 


1.^ 


Hilary V. KmoiDiu, i.i. 


1859 


8 


17 


25 


4 


' 


6 


C 











a 








laft 


PhljHtburg, 


1822 


u Li 


1859 


15 


39 


54 


26 


Q 








1 


6 





6 











1822 


VHT&Dt. 




18 


23 


41 


14 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 





2 








36 


IT5&<Fnit]d^ NtirmxHl, a.i. 


1^%^ 


r^l'llli 


no 


m 


3 





a 


3 








3 








100 


Pfittfton, 


1812 ;H. D. Kussell ».8. 
18'^)!L^[iArd W. HkniJ, i.p 


Ihrm 


]■! ;iT' se 


m 












1 





(} 











70 


PolADd, 


1>;.M 


T 21 31 


8 


I 





1 








21 


1 





40 


Porliiiail,3dch. 


1781 


Jnhii J. Carrutherfl, p^ 


1K4M 


tiiJ 2tVJ 324 


35 


2 


2 


4 


5 


11 


7 


3, 


1 


3 


235 


" aich. 


1625 


W'flllAm T. Dwijitit. p. 


1X32 


79 1W8 272 


30 


3 


3 


26 


4| 3 





17 





1 


10f> 


'^ HlgUtl, til. 


leai 


jQtiu \V . CWckeHiig, p 


1835 


112.^103 415 


55 


13 


8 


1 


7|ll 





8 


g 


£ 


2m 


'* 4tl]l!ll. 


1835 


Vttcant. 




12 m 44 
































50 


** IktlieUli, 


1840 


Samufrl H. Mtrrlll, p. 


1S5<^ 


IB 27 Ifi 


11 


2 


10 


12 


1 


2 





a 


1 


1 


76 


" StuTi? »t, ch. 


I8fi2 


GiH3Tf« Leon Walker, p 


. 1^^ 


88171254 


7 


5 


14 


W 


3 


1 





4 


13 


8» 


DO 


*' tiaion j?h. 


16&0 


Hi'tip> 0, Mwrc, ji. 


1857 


117 


i9rau3 




21 





11 


2 


5 


D 


7 


2 


1 


4fi 


'■'■ St. ljiwn!iiv<! St 


.1S5H 


Kdward P. ThvFing, p. 


1&68 


28 


55 


83 


'7 


4 


7 


1 





2 





2 


a 


% 


3@i 




1811 


^3&l11^el Howker.D.e, 


l^jS 


2tf 


61 


90 


20 











8 


1 





4 








ao 


PiriBWtflO, 


1858 


Joslnh Q. Merrill, s.a. 


ia5d 


5 


e 


11 





4 





14 














1 





40 


KATmoriLj And C^ucd 


1813 


\M:(ititv 




8 


13 


21 


1 





12 


2 


1 








1 





40 


Kii^hmond, 


1828 


Trum.n A. Merrill, e J, 


isss 


12 


33 45 


15 


1 





1 


1 


2 


3 








n 


Kobbtiutoii, 


1811 


V^ftat. 




32 


66, 97 


20 











I 


3 


4 





4 


40 


RocklAiidi 


1838 


4i 




9 


82 m 


12 

















a 








4 


93 


Bockport* 


1S54 JohD IS, M, Wrffht, p. 


1557 


12 


27 3tf 


3 











1 








1 





1 


37 


Ruisfi^rdi 


1803 John Elliot, i.s. 


1&58 


IS 


27 45 


4 


1 





1 


1 








11 


1 





60 


Saro, 


1762 r^i&rkii B RIrp, p. 


1859 


BO 


169 2(59 


a"] 


4 


4 


3 


7 


4 


1 


3 


1 





90 


Baimon ttrooki 


1845 KltirJJj^ KaigkU t.i. 


1852 


3 


6 


9 


0| 





























10 


SMid? E'ointn 


Stf ^Stifrkion. 
































fiinfopj, lut Ph. 


1786,Thffodom Wifllj, t.ft. 


ima 


22 


51 


73 


20 











2 


I 





a 








40 


'^ South, aa eh. 


1847|<MeiDeiitr. iWkei-, p. 


1847 


n 


18 


27 


1 


2 





2 


2 








2 








40 


SAngvrrille^ 


1828 Johti A, Perry, p. 54' 


1S59 


6 


14 


20 


4 











1 


1 





2 








50 


&Cftrboro\ 


1728|.rr(hD 11. aomiaiifHii, 


J866 


42 


01 103; 24 


3 


1 


4 


2 








2 


1 


2 


m 


S*ar!if»ort, lU ch. 


ISlfi ^i«|thvD ThuniLOQ, p. 


m'Hi 


45 


121 166! 2G 


2 





2 


5 





2 


7 








110 


*' 2dch. 


IH^ mmm Houston, sj. 


imi 


2 


fl 


11 


2 





























90 


B«b^, 


I8iJ3 


VacAnr. 







4 


4 


2 





a 














Oi 








50 


SedB^ck fr BrocHtaTilk, i*3 


BcnJAniiD D. Henry, B,a 


.16m 


2D 


17 


87 


10 











2 





0; 


2 








40 


SiHilwfcfc YUUgB, 


1847 


Vntra-Dt^ 




12 


2[} 


82 























.0 











Shklilel^h, 


1823 


No&ti t^resscj* i.B. 


1859 


& 


9 12 


2 








1 


Q\ 





1 











adnflj, 


1821* 


Ken J. ^outh worth, i.i. 


1858 


U) 


21! 31 


4 


Gj 














(» 








m 


3«JoD, South, 


1841 


Tempiti I'utter, s.n. 




10 22l 


32| 8 











2 


1 


a 








m 


iBoe 


Win. B, ThompSDO] i.i. 


iseo 


U 


U\ 


aoj 


12 








3 








a 








40 


Sontb Berwick, 


1842 


m Ll t| 


1830 


a 


9 


u 


4 


























40 


IJiYl 


Ephmlm W. Allen, p. 


1858 


26 


96m 


20 


fl 1 


7 


1 


1 





2 


1 





m 


SpriDefictd, 

St, AlbAQS, 


IMQ riiJiTiiVH II. Kmenwii; p. 


185« 


13 


19 32 


2 


2 


2 




















40 


IHaO,mnl4?l SewalUs.s. 


18&9 


8 


lA m 


2 


1 


1 


2 


1 


2 





3 


1 





GO 


StJuidkli, 


1768 Alftrk (Jon! rl. fl ■. 


1858 


12 


46 58 14 


8 


I 


4 


2 1| 





3 


1 





«st 


Stockton, [fl*ndj Pt. 


^ 1839| Ulnuu IIouhIoh, i.i. 


1859 


22 


ai' 53 9 











1 o'ol 


1 


o| 


3 


fl& 


Htropg, 


18116 Jonafl KurnhftUi, i.«. 


I8r^9 


GO 


51 


101 51! 


4] ui 


4 


1 21 





3 








7S 


fiumiier. 


1802 


BeoJ G. Wllicy, i.». 


1861 


35 


66 


lOL 


25 





1 


1 


4I 





10 








80 


18!ie 


T«atit. 




2 


9 


11 


2 





























30 


BvtdvB, 


11^17 


Amu& Ijoiinff, 9,11, J^ 


lS5ft 


27 


if 


m 


8 


1 





1 


1 








1 








84 


Steipla, 


lBfi5 


>^lmeon llwrkctt, i.s. 


]8ol 


ao 


42 


72 


19 


I 


4 


5 


1 


2 





a 








SO 


Tbfimtstcm, 


iwiy 


.^amui McLciUi, p« 


185i) 


22 


84 


H)6 


2ri 


(j 


6 


12; 





2 





2 


fil 


1 


100 


ThumdlkAt 


l«tit Vncnnt. 




5 


15 


20 11 
































Top#h&m, 


IT'-lH H.iiii<*S F. Fnrtep, kj. 


ia5<i 


29 


63 


92| 23 











a 


6 


1 


9 





1 


76 


Tn?uiwot, 


^c .\r/. /ifjifl-i. 






























Tiirni;r, 


l,.-l .-nii^'uu 1.!. lllKiriQS, tJ>. 


leeo 


30 


72 


108? 10 


1 


1 


2 














1 





80 


UlllMl, 


IWM Hii^iu* V. Norcri"*s,BJ 


imy 


ly 


41 


m m 


8 


8 


& 








3 


5 


1 


70 


trolty, 


1604 


Jowph II CobhUt, i.i. 


1859 


5 


22 


27 


6 














a 











26 


Upper Stniwater, 




S^i Ot^/lown. 






























V«AnJboTD'] 


lgl8 


BtDJ . ^ u [ h worth , s .i. 


1858 


7 


41 


48 


3 








1 








1 


D 





m 


Waldoiffin}', Ut di. 


l^LW 


SniUh Bukfi". p. 


1853 


Sst 


42 


62 81 


21' 


21 





2 


1 3! 


19 


a 


50 


18U? 


HiDnuu S. Boble, p. 


It^ 


66 


14» 


215 


m\ 


0] 


2| 


2 


1 


i; 


^\ 


al 


D 





iia 
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CHH. MnCBKU. 


ADDlT'Na. 


BEMOVALa. 




CSDBCBU. 

Place aod Namfl. 




Mnnsms. 
Name. 




June 1, 1860. 


1859-60. 


1859-60. 


1859-60. 1 


0,. 


Com. 


i 


i 
1 


1 


< 


I 


1 


1 


1 


1 


W 


i 

^ 


M 


1 


Waldoboro', 2d ch. 


18661 Flariaa V. Norcioaa, a.a 


.1868 


10, 17 


27 














1 








1 


~Q 





"60 


Warren, 


1828 DaTid Cuahman, p. 


1867 


63112 


165 


19 


14 





14 


2 


1 





8 


11 


2 


160 


WaahingtOD, 
Waterford, 


1807 YacfnU 

1709 John A. Douglaaa, p. 


1821 


<.* 


20 
106 


29 
167 


6 
14 














2 

4 




1 






1 











160 


WaterTille, 


1828 Edward Hawea, p. 
1809: Stephen Titcomb, p. 


1868 


21 


72i 93 


17 


4 


4 


2 


1 





8 


8 


2 


227 


Weld, 


1866 


20 


26 


46 





8 2 


6 


2 








2 








100 


Wella.l8teh. 


1701 Oilea Leach, B.a. 


1864 


46 


101 


146 


44 








8 








8 





2 


180 


1881 (Jonathan B. Cook, p. 


1866 


17 


42 


69 


12 


3| 


8 


6 


2 





7 








60 


Waatbrook, lat ch. 


1766 Vacant. 




20 


47 


67 


6 











8 





3 








112 


♦' 2dch. 


1882 




9 


39 


48 


10 





4 


4 


1 


2 





8 





3 


40 


WWting, 


1838 " 




4 


9 


13 





2 





2 




















60 


WhltDejTUle, 


18d6;Gnman BacheUer, a.s. 


1869 


17 


16 


83 


2 


8; 

8 1 


8 














3 





60 


Wilton, 


1818 Vacant. 




80 


46 76 


18 


4 


2 








2 








86 


Wlndbam, 


1748 Lather WiswaU, p. 


1864 


13 


89 62 


1 


Oi 2 


2 





2 





2 








60 


Windsor, 


1820 Henry 8 Lorlng,8.a. 
1828!Thomaa £. Roberta, a.a 


1869 


10 


18 28 


5 


























40 


Winalow, 


1869 


16 


56 71 


20 


71 1 


8 














8 


8 


do 


Winterport, 


18201 Uurmatt. 




10 


531 63 


18 


01 








1 





1 








80 


Winthrop, 


1776 Samnel D. Bowker, 8.a. 




46 


861131 


81 








8 








3 





1 


120 


Wiscasaet, 


17781 Joeiah Merrill, p. 


1867 


89 


113 152 


1 


1 3 


4 


2 








2 








t 


Woolwich, 


1766M.L.Rkhardaon,p. 


1860 


19 


43; G2 


1 


o; 























60 


Tarmonth, 


1780 Vacant. 




461126 171 


19 


2 





2 


1 


7 





8 


1 





180 


" Central, 


1869 




15 891 64 

24 64' 88 


1 


2 


2 


4 





2 





2 








60 


ToriE, lat ch. 


16731 William W. Parker, a.a 


1869 


11 














2 





2 








60 


" 2dch. 


17821 Samuel H. Partridge jb.i 


.1859 


8 


26 34 


7 


























2 


86 


Chha. specified but not reported,~from preTioua reporta. 


4 


11 16 














_ 








60 



SUMMARY.— CffCRCHis : 77 with paatora, 98 with atated snppliea, 71 vacant ; Total, 246. 

MiMsms in pastoral senice : 77 paatom, 76 stated supplies ; Total, 152. 

CarRCH Mkmbkbs : 6.111 Males, 13,090 Females ; Total, 19,201, of which 2,930 are ahaentees. 

ADDmoNB in 1869-60 : 482 by profesaion, 278 by letter; Total, 710. 

RxvoTALS in 1S69- 60 : 817 by death, 817 by dlfmissal, 81 by excommunication ; Total, 666. 

Baptisics in 1869-60 : 189 Adult, 249 Infiint. In Sabbath Scbools, 20,208. 

BxKXTOLXST CoMTHBimoKS, from all the churches, 928,838. 



Othxb Mnriarnts. 
John R. Adams. Gorham. 
Jona. Adams, (ord. 1817,) N.Sharon. 
Silas Baker, Standiah. 
Amos G. Beman, Portland. 
Caleb Bradley, (ord. 1799,) West- 

brook. 
Charles M. Brown, Mt. Derart. 
Edward Buck, Orland. 
Sdward F. Cutter, Belftat. 
John Dodd, North Bridgton. 
Benjamin Dodge, Caatine. 
Nathan Pouglaa, (ord.1816,) Bangor. 
Henry S. Downs, Auburn. 
Thomas L. Ellis, Turner. 
George W. Fargo, South Solon. 
Wilham A Fobea, late of Lebanon. 
Thomas S. Goodwin, Skowhegan. 
[Sam*l Harris, D.D., Prof, in Bangor 

Thecd. Seminary, Bangor.] 
George W. Hathaway, Hloomlleld. 



David 8. Hibbard, Gouldsboro*. 

Albert B. Houston, Mt. Desert. 

Marcus R. Keep, missionary, No. 
11, Ashland. 

Daniel Kendrick, (ord. 1812,) Port- 
land. 

Alpheus S. Packard, Prof, in Bow- 
doin College, Brunswick. 

WilUam A. Patton, York. 

Cyril Pearl, East Baldwin. 

Enoch Pond, D.D . (ord. 1816,) Prof, 
in Buigor Theol. Sem., Bangor. 

Daniel J. Poor, Gorham. 

Isaac Rogers, Fapning^n. 

Stephen Sanderson, Sweden. 

[George Shepard, D.D., Prof. In 
Bangor Theol Seminary, Bangor ] 

David Shepley, Winslow. 

Alfred L bkinner. Bucksport. 

Daniel T. Smith, D.D., Prof, in Ban- 
gor Theol. Seminary, Bangor. 



Wm. Smvth, and Egbert C. Smith, 
Proft. in Bowdoin CoU.Bmnawick. 

Harvey M. Stone, Orono. 

Samuel Stone, Falmouth. 

Benjamin Tappan, D.D , (ord. 1811,) 
Sec. Maine Miss. Soc., Augusta. 

George I. Tewksbury, Oxford. 

Thomas C. Upham, D D., Prof. In 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick. 

William Warren, Dist. Sec. A. B. C. 
F. M., Gorham. 

Isaac Weston, (ord. 1818,) Cumber- 
land Center. 

James Weston, Standiah. 

Richard Woodhull, Agent Am. Bible 
Society, Bangor. 

Leonard Woods, D.D., President 
Bowdoin College. Brunswick. 

Franklin Yeaton, Precep. of Family 

School for Girls, New Glouceater. 

Total, 44. 



Nora.— By direction of the Gckeral Confulxscb of Maihb, all honorary titles are omitted In ita Mlnutea . 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

[Reported to July 1, and covering but eleven months.] 
NoTB.— In the atatistica of thia SUte, ' Absent ' are Included in the Total, but not In < Males ' and ' Females.' 



Acworth, 
Alstead, 1st ch. 

" New, 

" Paper »im, 
Alton, ^ 

Amherst, 
Andover, 
Atkinson, 
Auburn, 
Bamstead, 
Barrio gton, 
Bath, 

Bennington, 
Bethlehem, 
Boaeaweo, Jbat, 

VOL. n. 



773 1 Amos Foster, p. 



1773 
1777 
1788 
1842 
1827 
1741 
1841 
1772 
1843 
1804 
1776 
1791 



Daniel Sawyer, s.s. 
Beaaleel Smith, p. 
Darwin Adams, a.a. 
£. D. Eldridge, 8.a. 
Joaiah G. Davis, p. 
Vacant. 

James Holmes, p. 

Vacant. 
Charlea Willey, a.s. 
WUliam Page, a.a. 



1839 William Claggett, 
1802 Thomas H. Johnson, 
1740|a. Smith, p. 



1867 


60 


— "0 


21 


1 


4 


6 


6 


8 





9 





2 


1860 


8 


Vt 


26 





1 


1 


2 


1 





8 








1852 


26 


)8 


21 


1 


1 


2 


2 


6 


2 


10 








1860 


6 


J8 


7 





8 


8 

















1 




6 


J8 


8 





1 




2 








2 


1 


1 


1844 


68 


32 


28 


4 


8 




2 


6 





8 


8 


4 




6 


16 


1 






























26 


» 





Or 1 




2 


4 





6 





1 


1849 


28 


)9 


9 


3 2 







4 





4 


2 







63 


» 


68 


2 1 












1 


1 





1869 


18 


i4 


10 


1 












1 


1 





1869 


26 


J5 


78 


4 4 


8 




9 





10 


2 


6 


\. 1869 


14 


)6 


3 



















1 








B.s.1868 


10 


. 36 


6 





2 


2 










1 








1868 


48 


a^ii^ 


26 





1 


1 




2 





8 





2 



176 

83 

140 

40 

96 

183 



100 

160 

160 

160 

283 

86 

76 

126 
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[Jan. 



Flsee uid Ifun e. Or^ - ' 



KatDB. 



Cf»in. 



CHI 


i. MEMBEKB. 


ADDIT'NS. 


July 1, 1860. 


1869-60. 




• 




«: 










•= 


A 


e 






•i 


1 


1 


i 


1 

-< 


t 


1 


1 


64 


6l 


164 


"29 


~1 


T 


2 


16 


24 


50 


10 











19 


50 


77 


•8 





2 


2 


8 


4 


8 


1 











22 


49 


82 


11 





1 


1 


26 


37 


64 


1 


8 


1 


4 


28 


56 


109 


25 


9 


2 


11 


6 


19 


31 


6 


1 





1 


85 126 


239 


28 


8 


6 


18 


27 


61 


110 


32 











15 


24 


64 


15 











8 


89 


58 


19 











52 


122,196 


21 


5 


1 


6 


6 


24| 36 


6 


1 





1 


27 


44 104 


38 





1 


1 


68 


137 


240 


46 


4 


7 


11 


14 


20 


62 


18 











58 


147 


238 


38 


2 


13 


16 


64 


108 


198 


86 


2 





2 


90 


183 


820 


47 


7 


10 


17 


90 


68 


108 


20 





8 


8 


20 


63 


102 


19 


2 





2 


21 


36 


761 19 


3 





8 


5 


12 


29 


12 











5 


13 


24 


6 











32 


34 


66 





4 


1 


5 


46 


74 


188 


18 


1 





1 


9 


30 


45 


6 


18 





18 


57 


94 


205 


49 





1 


1 


24 


84 


131 


23 


4 


4 


8 


7 


14 


22 


1 


1 





1 


54 


169 


338 


115 


8 





8 


10 


47 


71 


14 





2 


2 


5 


28 


45 


12 











41 


64 


126 


21 











11 


64 


75 


10 


1 





1 


6 


23 


86 


7 











9 


15 


24 





4 


11 


16 


14 


22 


38 


2 





1 


1 


26 


61 


86 


9 





1 


1 


51 


93; 148; 4 





1 


1 


34 


107 


143 


2 


4 





4 


9 


81 


44 


4 


2 


7 


9 


24 




\ 


7 





14 


14 


44 


-i. 


U4 


14 


8 


1 


4 


87 


L'.^; 


-.^7 


46 


5 


9 


14 


5 


]:: 


.1 


3 











26 




3 


41 


1 





1 


7 




!7 


7 











37 




5 


21 


2 


1 


8 


81 


7 


28 











15 







1 





2 


2 


83 




-J6 


14 





4 


4 


16 


'J.' 


74 


9 





1 


1 


12 


17 


J9 








1 


1 


42 


V-'J. 


170 


26 


6 





6 


15 


j;7 


i'd 


8 


2 


2 


4 


80 


\.\\ 


m 


25 


2 


2 


4 


28 




v\Z 


42 











11 




i2 


4 


12 


1 


18 


17 







8 


4 


2 


6 


61 


« 


23 





1 


1 


11 





5 


1 





1 


52 


6 


19 





1 


1 


46 


. ^ 16 


116 


10 


8 


18 


28 


1- ■■« 


80 





5 


5 


10 


M-. IB 


22 





2 


2 


37 


I'i'Z 176 


87 
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KCXOTALS. 

185S^-eO. 



BAFTOIM. . 

1859-60. 3 



Bradford, 

Brentwood, 

Bridge water, 

Bristol. 

Brookline, 

Campton, 



1^4 

1808 

iv^fS. 1756 

1790 



1795 
1774 
1799 

Caodia,' 1770 

Canterbuiy, Unknown 
Center Harbor, 188{ 

Charlestown, 1886 

Chester, 1781 

Chesterfield, 1771 

Chichester, 1791 

Claremont, Unknown. 
Colehrook, 1802 

Concord, Ivtch. 1780 

•» West, 1883 

'• South ch. 1887 

" East, 1842 

Conway, 1778 

Cornish, 1781 

Croydon, 1778 

Balton, 1816 

Danbury, 1809 

Dartmouth College, 
Deerfleld, 1766 

Deering, 1789 

I>erry, 1st ch. 1749 & 1809 



1S87 



1859 



K4l\iifir^l lluiCOn, Jj. 

Vacant. 
Hugh McLeod, p. 

Vacant. 

Wm. S. 8paulding,s.s. 1859 
Theophiius P. Sawin, p. 1856 

James B. Hadley, p. 1858 

Moses Gerould, s.s. 1858 

Ephraim N. Hidden, p. 1859 

Howard Moody, p. 1843 

Almon Ben.son, p. 1840 
Joseph Garland, s.s. 
Harrison 0. Howland, p. 1857 

JefFiies HaU, s.s. 1858 

Joshua 8. Gray, s.s. 1857 

Robert F. Lawrence, p. 1839 



Henry M. Bridge, p. 
NathU Bouton, D.D., p. 
Asa P. Teoney, p. 
Henry E. Parker, p. 
E. 0. Jameson, p. 
Reuben Kimball, b.s. 
Alrah 8paulding, p. 
Vacant. 



18f:0 
1826 
1833 
1851 
1860 
1866 
1836 



Se* Hanover. 
Usal W. Condit, p. 
Vacant. 



1855 



Village, 1837 

Dorchester, 1828 

DoTer. 1st ch. 1638 

'' Belknap ch. 1856 

Dublin, 1827 

Dunbarton, 1789 

Durham, 1718 

Effingham, 1886 

Snfleld, 1826 

Epping, 1747 

EpHom, 1761 

Exeter, 1st ch. 1698 

" 2dch. 1744 

Farmington, 1819 

FisherriUe, 1850 

FiUwilliam, 1771 

Francestown, 1778 

Franconia, 1814 

Franklin, 1822 

Gilmanton, Ist ch; 1774 

" Center, 1826 

'• Ironworks, 1830 

Oilsum, 1772 

Gofistown, 1801 

Goshen, 1802 

Groton, 1803 

Great FaUs, 1st ch. 1827 

•* 2dch. 1857 

Greenfield, 1st ch. 1792 

" Et. ch. 1834 

Greenland, 1706 

Hampstcad, 1752 
Hampton, 

H. FaUs & Seabrook, 1837 

Hanoock, 1788 
HanoTer, Dart. Col. ch.l806 

'* Center, 1810 

HarrisTille, 1840 

Hayerhill, 1790 

Hebron, 1799 

Henniker, 1769 

Hill, 1815 

HiUsboro' Center, 1769 

" Bridge, 

Hinsdale, 1821 
Uollis, Before 1743 

Hooksett, 1828 

Hopkinton, . 1757 

Hudson, 1841 

Jaffr«y, 1780 



E. G. Parsons, p. 1851 

Daniel Pulsifer, 8.S. 1800 

Elias H. Richardson, p. 1856 
Beujamin F. Parsons, p. 1866 

Nath'l W. Sheldon, s.s. 1860 

John M. Putnam, p. 1880 

AlTan Tobey, p. 1883 

.Vacant. 
William F. Baldwin, s.s. 

Josiah H. Stearns, s.s. 1857 

Vacant. 

Orpheus T. Lanphear, p. '58 

Roger M. Sargent, p. 1860 

A. WUliam Fiske, p. 1857 

WiUiam L Oaylord, p. 1860 

Charles Cutler, p. 1867 
Thomas H. Johnson, s.b. 1862 

William T. Sayage, p. 1849 

Vacant. 

Joseph Blake, p. 1860 

Jairus Ordway, s.s. 1866 

Esra Adams, p. 1851 

John W. Ray, s.s. 1857 

Henry Richardson, sui. 1850 
Liba Conant, s.s. 

Vacant. 
(( 

Lymkn B. Marshall, s.s. 1860 

Daniel Goodhue, s.s. 1860 

Edward Robie, p. 1862 

Theodore C. Pratt, p. 1869 

John Colby, p. 1855 

Vacant. 

Asahel Bigelow, p. 1860 

Vacant. 

John Adams, s j. 1857 

Vacant. 

John D. Emerson, p. 1858 
Liba Conant, s.s. 

Joseph M. R. Eaton, p. 1851 

Vacant. 
t( 

Harry Brickett, s s. 

Mo»<«8 H. Wells, p. 1856 

Pliny B. Day, p. 1852 

Marrin Lefflngwell, 8.S. 1860 

No returns. 

Vacant. 

John S. Batchelder, p. X858 
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Statistics. — New Bimpsldre. 



•79 



Place and Name. Org. 



Name. 



Com. 



Jaffr^, E^st, • 

Keeoe, 

Keiuington, 

Kingston, 

Laconia, 

Lanea«ter, 

Langdon, 

Lebanon, 

Lempster, 1st ch. 

" 2dch. 
Uttleton, 
Loudon, Lit ch. 

'* 2dch. 
Lyme, 

Lyndeboro', 
Manchester, 1st ch. 

'^ Franklin 0t ch. 

^* Ui5aion ch. 
Ifarlboro*, 
Mamn, l«t ch. 

" 2dch. 
Herlden, 
BferiKiich, 
Merrimac, 

" South, 
Milford, 
MUton, 
Mont Vernon, 
Moiiltonbor&\ Lit eh. 

" 2dch. 
Naahoa. 1st eh. 

" OliTe St. 

" Pearl St. 
Nelson, 
Newcastle, 
Nev Ipswich, Ist ch. 

" adch. 
Newmarket, 
Newport, 

Northfleld & S Br., 
North Hampton, 
Northwood, 
Nottingham, 
Orford, 
OrfordTille, 
Oseipee, 
Pelham, 
Pembroke, 
Peterboro', Uu. Er. 
Piermont, 
Pittsfield, 
PlaiDfleld, 
Plaistow, 
Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, 
RHymond, 
Eindge, 
Roche<«ter, 

KoUimiford,S'm Falls, 
Boxbury, 
Rye, 
Salem, 
Salisbury, 
Salmon Falls, 
Sanborn ton, 
Sandwich, 
Shelbume, 
South Newmarket, 
Btewartstown, 
Stoddard, 
Stratbam, 
SuUiTan, 
Surry, 
Swanxey, 
Tamwortii, 
Temple, 
Thornton, 
Troy, 

Tuftonboro\ 
Wakefield, 



1860, 

1738 

1859 

1725 

1824 

1836 

1820 

1768 

1781 

1887 

1803 

1789 

1828 

1771 

1767 

1828 

1844 

1852 

1778 

1772 

1847 

1780 

1816 

1771 

1829 

1788 

1815 

1780 

1777 

1856 

1685 

1834 

1846 

1781 

1671 

1760 

1851 

1828 

1779 

1822 

1789 

1798 

1840 

1822 

1770 

1806 

1761 

1808 

1858 

1808 

1789 

1804 

1730 

1671 

1765 

1791 

1765 

178 

1846 

1816 

1726 

1739 

1773 

1771 
1814 
1818 
1730 
1846 
1787 
1746 
1792 
1769 
1741 
1792 
1761 

1816 
1839 
1785 



.FrankUn D. Austin, s.s. 1867 
Zed. S. Barstow, dd., p. 1818 
Qeorge W. Campbell, s.s. 1869 
John H. Mellish, p. 1855 

John K. Toung, d.d., p. 1881 
Presoott Fay, p. 1866 

Andrew Jaquith, 8.s. 
Charles A. Downs, p. 1849 
liobert W. Fuller, s.s. 1866 
" ** sj. 1856 

Vacant. 



Erdix Tenney, p. . 1881 

Erastus B. Claggett, p. 1846 

Cyrus W. Wallace, p. 1840 

William U. Fenn, p. 1859 

Vacant, 

Giles Lyman, s.s. 1840 

Daniel Qoedwin, p. 1860 

George B. Fisher, p. 1859 

Amos Blanchard, p. 1840 

Charles Bumham, p. 1867 

Edwin J. Uart, p. 1856 

Vacant. 

Jamee Doldt, s.s. 1848 

Charles £. Lord, p. 1857 
Vacant. 

41 

Charles J. Hill. p. 1867 

Austin Richards, d d., p. 1836 

Vacant. 



Juljl, 18<J0, 



m II 
B I 



Lucius Alden, a.». 
Samuel Lee. p. 

Vacant. 
Elias Chapman, s.s. 
Henry Cummiogs, p. 
Corban Curtice, p. 
John Dinsmoor, p. 
Henry C. Fay, p. 
Jacob Hood, s.s. 

Vacant. 



1^ 



1868 
1861 
1843 
1852 

1858 
1858 



Horace Wood, s.s. 1848 

William T. Herriok, s.s. 1858 

Lewis Goodrich, p. 1857 

George Dustan, p. 1869 

LiceniicUe. 

J. Augustus Hood, p. 1854 

Jacob Scales, s.s. 1842 

Homer Barrows, s.s. 1859 

William L. Gage, p. 1860 

William R. Jewett, p. 1845 

George W. Saigent, p. 1869 
A. W. Burnham, d.d., p. 1821 

James M. Palmer, p. 1859 

Dana B. Bradford, p. 1858 
rhomas W. Duncan, s.s. 1858 

Israel T. Otis, p. 1844 

John Lawrence, s.s. 1860 

Horatio Merrill, p. If 

See Rollins/ord. 

James Houtwell, p. 1852 
Royal Parkinson, s.s. 

Vacant. 

Wiothrop Fifleld, s.s. 1862 

Joseph B. HiU, s.s. 1857 

Ltcentiate. 

Edward C. Miles, p. I860 

George W. Stinson, s.s. 1859 

Edward F. Abbott, s.s. 1860 

John G. Wilson, p. 1859 

Samuel H. Riddel, p. 1860 

George Goodyear, p. 1865 

Vacant. 
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Statutics, — Vermord. 



[Jaw- 





Name. Oom. 


COB. HKHHtKS. 

Jqly 1, 1800. 


JUSDIT'irS. 

1859-flO. 






Plufl uid Kune. Or^- 


* 
1 
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Ill 
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1 ^ 


li 
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1 


WiUpt5ls» 17*il,Jt»hn M, Strj*, p. lSn«j 
Wflrtun , 1 772 1 t)not*l iVArran . p . 1 ^'i7 
Wajifilogtoiii iTftlJ^'hn F. Qridncold, #1. 1844 

Wwt Ub>4tioa, \%VA Itufu* i*a«). p. Itiiil 

mittin, 2d Uh. IRtS) Vai^^nt. 

Wolfbo^>^ 18{J4^,lohii IVooiJ, as. 183i( 

Jli»Irt£i S^hhf^m ^<^boi>li. 
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SUMHART.— CnaROHES : 88 with pastors, 52 with stated sappllns, 45 vaeaot ; Total, 185. 
MufiSTBRS Id pastoral serf ice : 88 paiitors, 51 stated supplies ; Total, 189. 

GnuRca MxMBKas: 5,170 M^ies, 11,082 Females, 8,646 not specifldd ; Total, 19,898, of which 3,646 are ab- 
sentees. 
Additions in 1859-60 : 288 bj profeMlon, 8S5 by letter ; Total, 643. 

Rkmovals in ia59-60: 807 by death. 390 by dismiiMal, 24 by esoommanfeatlon ; Total, 721. 
BAPTisMa in 1859-60 : 149 Adult, 216 Infant. In Sabbath Schools, 22,499. 



Othbr MimsTBfts. 
Charles A. Aiken, Prof., Ilanorer. 
Nathaniel Barker, Wakefield. 
Jaremiah Blake, Barnstead. 
Abraham Bodwell, Sandbomton, 

(ord. 1806.) [oTer. 

Samuel G. Brown, D.D , Prof, Han- 
Bnooh H. Caswell, Hooksett. 
John Clark, Plymouth. 
William Clark, Amherst. 
Enoch Corser, Boscawen, (ord.1817.) 
Jacob Cummings, Exeter. 
Joshua Dodj^e, Moultonborough. 
Henry Fnirbanks, Prof, Hanoyer. 
Walter FoUet, Temple. 
Edward H. Greeley, Nashua. 
[Charles B. Haddock, D. D., West 

Lebanon, S. S. at Quschee, Vt.] 



Bdwin Jennison, Winchester. 
Isaac Jones, Derry, (ord. 1816.) 
John LeBosquet, preaching at New- 

ington. 
Eresttts M. Kellogg, Nashua. 
DaTid Kimball, Hanorer. 
Nathan Lord, D.D., Pres. D>irtmo*th 

College, UanoTer, (ord. 1816.) 
Daniel McClenning. Peterboru'. 
Jonathan McGee, NanLua. 
Samuel Kingsbury, Tarn worth. 
[Bnos Merrill, Orrord,(ord. 1816,) s, 

s. at Fairl«e, Vt.] 
Humphrey Moore, D. D., Milford, 

(ord. 1802.) 
[ Josiah Morse, Northumberland, 8. 

B. at Guildhall, Yt.] [oyer. 

Daniel J. Noyes, D. D., Prof., Han- 



William A. Packard, Prof., HanoTer* 
Harrison G. Park, Walpole. 
Wm. Patrick, Boeeawen, (ord. 1808.) 
John N. Putnam, Prof.. IlanoTer. 
Ruftts A. Putnam, Pembroke. 
Elihu T. Rowe, Meriden, 
Rufns M. Sawyer, Great Falls. 
Roswell Shurtleff, D. D , HanoTW, 



(ord. 1809.) 
Win 



insor A. Smith, Orford. 

Benjamin P. Scone, D. D., Concord. 

Luther Townwnd, Troy. 

Isaac Willey, Agent N. H. Bible So- 
ciety, Goff>town. 

John Woods, Fi(BwiUiHm,(oid.l814.) 
Total. 88. . 



VERMONT. 



[Reported to May 1, I860.] 



Addison, 

Albany, 

Alburgh, 

Bakersfleld, 

Barnard, 

Bamet, 

Barre, 

Barton, 

Bellows Falls, 

Bennington, Ist ch. 

" 2d ch. 
Benson, 
Berkshire East, 
Berlin, 
Bethel, 
Bradford, 
Braiotree, 
Brandon, 

Brattleboro', West, 
" East, 

Bridge water, 
Bridport, 
Brighton, 
Bristol, 
Brookfleld, 1st ch. 

" 2d ch. 
Brownington, 
Burke, 
Burlington, 



^bkd 
OaaOetoi 



bridge, 

leton, 
CaTAdish, 
Charlestown, West, 
Charlotte, 



^80f 
1818 
1824 
1811 
1782 
1858 
1779 
1817 
1850 i 
17*52 1 
18361 
1790 
1820 

r 

1817 
1810 
1794 
1786 
1770 
1816 
1792 
1790 
1841 
1805 
1787 
1848 
1809 
1807 
1805 
1801 
1792 
1784 
1822 
1844 
1792 



Vacant. 
Asahel R. Gray, a a. 
CalTin B. Cady, s.s. 

Vacant. 

Joseph Underwood, 8.8. 

fi. Irrin Carpenter, p. 1857 

Henry A. Haaen, 8.8. 

Isaac S. Perry, s s. 

Isaac Jennings, p. 1853 

Chauneey H. Hubbard, B.ii. 

Ebenpser Smith, p. 1857 

Licentiate. 
RdfuB Childa, s.s. 
Thomas S. Hubbard, 8.8. 
Silas McKeen, p. 1842 

Amml Nichols, s.s. 
John D. Kingsbury, p. 1856 
Joseph Chandler, p. 1846 
George P. Tyler, p. 1863 

Vacant. 
FrankUn W.OlmBted, p. 1848 

Vacant. 
it 

1830 



Daniel Wild, p. 

DaTid Perry, s^s. 

Samuel R. Hall, p. 1855 

fi. P. Goodwin, 8 s. 

John H. Woroeater, 8.8. 

S. F. Drew, ss. 

fi<]win Wheelock, p. 1856 

WHlard Child, D. D., p. 1855 

Vacant. 
Phineas Bailey, s s. 
Charles M. Seaton, p. 1854 
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StatisUes. — Vermont. 



81 



P1«M and NaoM. Org. 



ChMter, 
Obittenden, 
Clarendon, 
Oolchester, 
Concord, 
Corinth, 
Cornwall, 
CoTentry, 
CraftsbuT7, 
*^ Cattingsrilla, 
DanTllle, 
Derbjr, 
Doraet, 

Dnaimenton. 
Dnxbury, 
JSden. 
Cnosbarg, 

Falr&x, 
rairileld. 
FairhaTen, 
Fairiee, 
^ FajetteTDle, 
Ferrifhui^, 
Franklin, 
Georgia, 
GIoTer, 
Grafton, 

Granby and Vfctoiy, 
Greensboro', 
Goiiford, 
Guildhall, 
Halilkx, West, 
Hardwick, 
Hartfbrd, * 

" West, 
Hartknd, 
Highgate, 
Hinesbargb, 
Holland, 

HabbardJiton, Ab 
Hjde Park North, 
Iracbuigh, 
Jamaica, 
Jericho Oenter, 

** ComeiB, 
Johnaon, 
Londonderry, 
LoweU, 
Ludlow, 
Lanenburgh, 
Lyndon, 
Manchester, 
Marlboro', 
Marshfleld, 
Mclndoe'fl Fklla, 
Middlebnry, 
Middlesex, 

Middletown, Ab 

Milton. 

" West, 
Monkton, 

Montgomery Center, 
Mount Holly, 
Montpeller, 
Morgan, 
Mortis town, 
Newbary, 1st ch. 
NewlwTen, 
Newport, 
Northfield, 
Norwich, 
Orwell, 
Pawlet. 
Peacham, 
Perkins^le, 
Pern, % 
Pittsfleld, 
Pittsfbrd, 



1789 
1773 

1822 
1805 
1807 
1820 
1786 
1810 
1797 

1782 

1807 
1784 

i: 

1896 
1812 
1811 
1797 
1806 
1800 
1808 
1888 
1774 
1824 
1817 
1793 
1817 
1786 
1826 
1804 
1768 
1799 

i: 

1803 
1812 
1880 
1779 
1811 
1789 
1842 
1784 
1868 
1818 
1791 
1791 



James C. Huushton, s.s. 
Chester D. JeOerds, p. 186S 

Vacant. 
Moseq/}. Qrosrenor, s.s. 
Bnel W. Smith, 8.8. 

Vacant. • 
WUliam H. Kingsbuiy, s s. 



A. A. Baker, p. 
Pliny U. White, s.s. 
L. Ires Uoadley, 8.S. 

Vacant. 
John Eastman, sui. 
John Fraser, s.s. 
Parsons S. Pratt, s s. 
Bei^jamin F. Foster, p. 

Vacant. 

(4 

Cephas H. Kent, p. 
Vacant. 



1817 
1809 
1816 
1806 
1802 
1817 
1784 
1776 
1826 



1780 
1804 
1868 
1827 
1817 

1808 
1828 
1807 
1764 
1800 
1882 
1822 
1810 
1789 
1781 
1794 
1884 
1807 
1808 
1784 



Name. 



Com 



1868 



184^ 



ISTi 



James Buckham, s s. 
Edw. W. Hooker,D.D.,p. 1856 
Bnos Merrill, s s. 
Solomon Bixhy, s-S. 
Andrew Royce, s.s. 
Lyndon S. French, p. 
Geo. E. Sanbome, p. 
S. K. B. Perkins, p. 
John Wheeler, s s. 
Jeremiah Glines, s.8. 
Junes P. Stone, s.i. 
S.'G. Tenney, s.s< 
J. Morse, s.s. 

LicenticUt. 
Joseph Torrey, Jr., p. 
Benjamin F. Kay, p. 

Luentiat*. 
Heman Rood, s s. 
Ebenexer H. Squier, sui. 



1846 
1857 
18d0 



18f» 
1860 



Clark E. Ferrin, p. 1856 

Jabei T. Howard, p. 1844 

Vacant. 

LieentiaU. 
Thomas Bayne, s.s. 
Nelson Barbour, s.s. 
Caleb B Tracy, s.s. 

LieentiaU. 
James Dougherty, p. 
L. Owen, s.s. 
Thomas Baldwin, b.1. 
Asa r. Clark, p. 
William Sewall, s.s. 
William Scales, s.s. 
Nathaniel L. Cpham, p. 1869 
Job Cushmaa, s.s. 

Vacant. 
Moses B. Bradford, sui. 
1790' James T. Hyde, p. 

Vacant. 
CalTin Granger, p. 
George W. Kanslow, g.s. 
John K. CouTerse, s.s. 

Vacant. 
SewaU Paine, p. 

Vacant. 
William H. Lord, p. 
Jacob 8. Clark, p. 
Septimius Robinson, p. 
Horatio N. Burton, p. 
C. B. Hulbert, p. 
Robert V. UaU. s s. 
Leri U. Stone, s.s. 
Austin Haxen, p. 
Ruftis S. Cushman, p. 
Asariah Hyde, 8.s. 
Asaph Boutelle, p. 

Vacant. 
Robert D. Miller, 8.8. 
Charles Scott, s.s. 
Charles Walker, d.d., p. 1846 



1851 



J869 



1867 
1859 



1843 

1847 
181^7 

18J;. 
1867 



1800 
1843 



1851 



CHH. MEMBERS. ADDIT'ITS. REMOVALS. 

May 1, 1860. 1869-60, ISOlMJij. 
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StaHstics. — Vermoni. 

U 



[Jak. 



Ptftce and Nuu. Qtg* 



Plnlnfleltli 

Pomfprt, 
PMt MIIU), 

"* PtlQUlU*^, 

PownaL^ K^rtb, 
Pumey, 

" West, 
Klcfamdodf 
Klptoa, 

Rapsrt^ 
Kutlftad, Weft, 

BaliAljurjf 

Satt^u'ii RItvt^ 
SbimD, 

Bheldou^ 
ShorvhaiD, 
fioutb ll^^m, 
Springfield, 
St. Albnajj Ist cb^ 
^^ 3fdfb. 

3t. Jobnabiiry. lat ch 
2d ch. 

Stock bridg«j 

StnlTonU 
Sudbnrjf 
SuDderlftDd «iid EaMt 

Thetford, list eh . 

T1nai&ut.h, 

TawnscDdf 

Topiilwin, 
To>>, Norm, 
" 8oatb, 
Tuubrid^«, 
UaddThLii FIjlI, 

Nortbj 
Verge nnHi^ 
Vc rehire, 
WiUt«BeJd, 
WaUlojrfofi, 
W»fd»bOTo', 

WBUjrfijrilj 

Weathi-l-^field C, 

WtlJ* ItlTer, 
TTeUE t liTlw, 

WesiMrd, 
Wattbnfiftn, 
Wwtmiiur.flr, Evt, 

Wwtoti, 
H>v bridge. 
Wttl^bLU, J&mU 
WhtEln^, 
lV'ilhM.iDitnwijf 
WilliiintL, 

Wladbim, 
Wi 11^34 If 
iTjpoaikJf 



1-m 

17S3 



C^m^ 



Vacant* 



WlUUm tf, BiiPOQ, p. 
iS39' A. G Butket, fl'P. 
17H«l|.loliii ti. Uale, p. 

ITT^jiUeiirif M. rout, p. 
isaiiuba. B. lladdKfc, ii.D.,a^. 
lim O. D. AllU, Hs. 
1R31[:^[DU«^I SpArbawk, a.«. 
ISOlJTbeiAdorv J. Halm^A, #.5, 
182^1 A Hifm«ruw*y, s.j, 
l&tl Liceiniai*. 

J Vftciiiit. 
177*1 Cjrufl B. Draka^ pn 

[jcwiAh B, ClAlk, A.I. 
lTTS|Alrtac« yV'alker, p. 
nm-^iia Aiken, D. D., p. 
18iX>|iJt?'>r«* W. (UfTOWri, i». 
I7rt2 Vacant. 
1825| Litentnite. 
n^iPblletui CliLrk, ij. 
Ifi51| Vjwant, 
38t(>,CbarltfHi DunrD, i.i. 



IS&S 



1360 

is&e 



l.i*J 

1549 



17»2 
17F1 

181 ly 



£' B. CbamberlHlD.p. 
OrrUlv G. Wbwlei-, p. 

ViH-ftQt. 

<r EaEQC'A Rankin I p, 

Yaenntr 
]Ionkcc! V\'<^llingtt>rt4 p. 



1840 



lesT 
less 



182.'J Kphrsdrn CCLmmjingB^p. l^Oll 
lS4i|jJohn Bower', pn ^-^--^ 



IHTd 
18m 

mm 

1791 



ViWiint. 
L, N. Woolniff, a,i 
JAEDel T Fardi p. 

Uenry F. Kiutudl, 18, 



185S 



1867 



1843 Jotbua CdIILds^ 1 ji. 

\ JubD B Pf fry, p, 
1773 1yt»anj(.r<l Teanfiy, p. 
1T&^ U. A.Gaifli, p. 
17^ C'. It. Cu^bman^ p. 
I^dO Setti a. ArooliI, t.fl. 

Vacant. 
1P18 
1846 
J79:i 

lijtil 
I7i»3 



l«36l 

1S6&J 

185T 

185S 



Jfuepb Matuli, r.r. 

SSmeun pArmvLt^, a. a, 
Viu;hat. 

Ciitrln Pflow^ t>.p+, i,i. 
1737 Joneph Fud«T, a.». 
]7iMj LiffHitnrt. 
]7]M) Henry H. S^iaderBon,^.!. 

I Vacant. 

lano 

IgiU ChaxlM C. Parker, p. ISM 

IWS Vacant. 

11^7 Job n Oleed^ t.n. 

Ii^^IMohs Kimball, i>6, 
iM^iSalrm M- PJinipEon, p. 1A51 
1!M^ ^Dlnn Martin, p. 1S55 

1818 LicrR^iijfe. 
2301 Job □ U^ Woodvard, p. 1333 

Vacant- 
res 

1799 Alfred atfiTenJi, p. 1843 

17^J, b. S. Cuburn, irS. 
1794 Bruriu«l W. Coiseuj]. i^i. 

. 1 11. SkireoD^i.s. 
17971 V*pant. 
1190 PJiny P, B»rii*rd,il.a> 
lSn| Vacant, 
1865 WU nam 8. Bauett, i,i. 
IRfiT)! Vacant. 

177 1 Eira II. Bylngtdn. p. 18D9 
18tk>,«F{ii3a K. CoQY^i'Mf i.t. 
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Name. Com^ 
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Mm 1^ 1^^^ 




18&&-60. 


1 $ 
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Woleottf 1S18 Hd»» lli<iTlek, e.b. 
WdodvtodCf ITBl 1 Jopik'fi <:if mriit, ittt.. p 1862 


]4 

61 
S3 


sa 

41) 


87, 8 
164, 4 
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1 
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116 
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BUMMART.^Chubchis : 66 with puton, 82 with itated supplies, 48 vaMut ; ToUl, 196. 

UiKisTUU in pastoral serrice : 67 pastors, 81 stated supplies ; Total, 148. 

Chukch MmBiM : 6,088 Males, 11,426 Females, 248 cot specified ; Total, 17,706, of which 2,896 are ab- 

Awnioss in 1869-60 : 891 by profession, 828 by letter ; ToUI, 719. 

KiMOTALS in 1869-60 : 824 by death, 864 by dismissal. 21 by excommunication ; Total, 709. 

Baptisms in 1859-60 : 184 Adult, 266 Infant. In Sabbath Schools, 16,897. 

BiaSTOLKST COSTBIBUTIONS, f27,966 86. 



OTHU MlMISTBlS. 

James Anderson, Uanchester. 
Alanfon D. Barber, Williston. 
John P. Beckwith, Barton. 
Neteon Bishop, Windsor. 
Samuel W. Boardman, Prof., Mid- 

dJebury. 
J. W. Blown. Manchester. 
FrankUn Butler, Whidsor. 
Nathn 0. Clark, Prof.. Burlington. 
Archibald Fleming, Burlington. 
Solomon P. Giddings, Rutland. 
BtTid Greene, Windsor. 
E. J. Hailock, Castleton. 
H. P. Hickok, BurUngton. 
Uertey 0. Higley, Castleton. 



James Hobart, Berlin. 
Otto S. Hoyt, New Haren. 
Thomas Kidder, St. Johnsbury. 
Benj. Labaree, D.D., Middlebury 
Harvey F. Learitt, Yergennes. 
Jacob N. Loomis. North Cniftsbury. 
Spencer Marsh, Burlington. 
Samuel Marsh , Underhlll, 
Ulric Maynard, Castleton. 
Stillman Morgan, Bristol. 
C. F. Muney, Middlvbury. 
Benj. B. Newton, St. Albans. 
Aaron 0. Pease, Norwich. 
Caleb W. Piper. Bakerhfield. 
Tertius Reynolds, Fair&z. 



Amos J. Samson^t. Albans. 

Edwin Seabury, Westminster. 

Charles Smith, Hardwick. 

Jof«ph Steele, Middlobory. 

John F Stone, Sec. Y. D. M. So- 
ciety. Montpelier. 

George Stone, North Troy. 

WilliHm W. Thayer, St. Johnsbury. 

Luriuii !.. Tilden, Middlebury. 

Joreph Torrey, D.D., Prof., Bur- 
lington. 

John Wheeler, D.D., Burlington. 

Jofeph D. Wickham, Manchester. 

Stephen S. Williams, Orwell. 
Total, 41. 



MASSACHUSETTS. 



[Reported to Jan. 1, I860.] 
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Abington, Ist ch. 

" 2dch. 

" Sdch. 

" >iorth ch. 
Acton, 
Adams, North, 

- South, 
Agawam, 

^ Feeding Hills, 
Alftml, 
Amcflbnry, West, 

" MUls, 

" and Salisbury, 
Amherst, 1st ch 

" 2dch. 

*' South ch. 

" College ch. 

** North ch. 

" 8ou\h, 
Andorer, South ch. 

" Theo. Scm. ch. 

" West ch. 

" FreeChr. ch. 

" BallardTale, 
Ashbunham, 

'* North, 
Ashby, 

Ashfield, Istch. 
2dch. 



1712 

1807 
1813 
1839 
18X2 
1827 
1840 



Frederick U. Abbe, p. 
Uirnry L. Edwards, 8.t. 
Horace D. Walker, p. 

Yacant. 
Alpha Morton, s.8. 
Albert Paine, p. 
John Tatlock,' Jr., p. 



18101 Ralph Perry, p. 



1762 
1846 
1726 
1881 
1886 
1739 
K82 
1824 
1826 
1826 
1868 
1711 
1816 
182p 
1846 
1864 
1760 



Vacant. 



lSfi7 
13^44 



18&>> 

iS4r 



T.eander Thompson, p. 

Timothy D. P. Ston«, p. 

Nathaniel Lasell, s.s. 
Vacant. 

Chas. L. Woodwortb, p, 
Sincf Disbanded. 

Wm. A. Steams, d.D-^ p- 

John W. UnderhUl, p. 

James L. Merrick, p. 

George Mooar, p. 

Faculty, acting pp. 

James H. Merrill, p. 

S. C. Leonard, s.s. 

Henry S. Greene, p. 

Thomas Bou telle, s.s^ 
18481 Yacant 
1776 James M. Bell, p. 
1768 WiUard Brigham, p. 
Yacant. 



Atbol, 
Attleboro',lstch.W. 

" 2d ch. East, 
Aabum, 
Barnstable, West, 

" Cotnit, 

** Centerrille, 
Bamsuble, Hyannis, 
Barre, Kt. Cong. ch. 
Bccket, 1st ch. 

** North, . 
Bedford, 
Bckhertown, 
Berkley, 1st ch. 

'* Trin.Cang.cb. 



1866 
1836 
1760 
1710 
1748 



John F. Norton, p. 

Benjamin C. Chase, sj. 
Yacant. 
1776 1 Charles KendaU, s.s. 
1616 Hiram Carlton, p. 
1970 Klisha Bacon, s.s. 
1840 William H. Bessom, p. 
1864 Charles Morgridge, p. 
1827 Yacant. 



IbUO 



1?H0 

1864 

1868 
lSi55 

iftrw 
1^; 



m>'-i 



1S5S 
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1668 



1768 Spencer 0. Dyer, p. 



1849 
1780 
1787 
17»7 
1848 



WillUm C. Foster, p. 

Vacant. 
Henry B. Blake, p. 

Yacant. 
James A. Roberta, p. 
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Siaiisiics. — Massachusetts. 



[Jan. 



Place and Name. Org. 



Name. 



Com. 



Berlin, 1ft ch. 1779, Wm. A. Hoaghton, p. 

Bernardston, 1884 1 Theodore J. Clark, s.i. 

Beverly. Dane ft. oh. 1802; Joseph Abbott, D.D., p. 

'^ 4th ch. 1884; EU W. Harrington, S.S. 
Bererlj, Waah'n 8t.ch.18S7 Alonio B. Rich, p. 

BUlerica, 1829 { Jesse G. D. Srearns, p. 

Blackiitone, 1841 Thomas E. Bliss, s.s. 



BUndford, 



1735 



Boston, Old South oh. 1669 

♦* Park St. ch. 1809 

'' Essex St. Un. ch. 1822 

«< Bowdoin St. ch. 1825 

<< Salem ch. 

* < Pine St. ch. 

** Mariners' oh. 

" Central ch. 

<« Mt. Vernon ch, 

• " Shawmut ch. 



1827 
1827 
1830 



1858 

1884 

1852 
1843 
1855 
1836 
1836 



Charles J. Hinsdale, p. 

I G.W.Blagden, D.D.,p. 

\ Jacob M. Manning, p. 185' 
Andrew L. Stone, p. """' 
Neh. Adams, d.d., p. 
Edwin Johnson, p. 
George W. Field, p. 
Henry M. Dezier, p. 
Elijah Kellogg, s.s. 



1835: John B. Todd, | 



1842 1 Edward N. Kirk, d.d 
1845 Edwin B. Webb, p. 
Springfield st. o. 1860 John L. GraTes, p. 
Oak placH ch. 1860 Charles Smith, s.s. 

South, PhilUpsc.1823 Edmund K. Alden,)). 

" c.of the Unlry 1845 1 ) Charles S. Porter, 8.s. 180 p 
"Paysonch. 1857 1 ) (Now united, 164 mem.} 
East, MaTerickc.l8d6, Thomas N. Ua«kell, p. 186^ 



1849 
1834 
1859 

18f.^^ 
1841 
18,V 

m> 

p.l8^- 

18<:i' 
18<^^ 
18<^i 
18CAr 



OBH. MBMBnS. 

Jan. 1, 1860. 



150 361^11 
1161280^" 



98 828 421 
300 614 914 120 



182' 
1842 
1842 



Bozboro', 
Bozford, 1st ch. 
" West, 
Boylston, 
Bradford, 
Braintree, lit ch. 
'' South, 
Braintree & Weymouth 

Union ch. 1811 

Bridgewat«r,Trln.ch. 1821 
'> Scotland ch. 1886 
Brighton, ETang. ch. 1827 
Brhufleld, 1724 

Brookfield, 1756 

Brookline, Harrardo. 1844 
Bnokland. 178^ 

Burlington, 1785 

Cambridge, 1st ch. 1686 

*♦ Port, Ut ch. 

" «• 2d ch. 

«< East, 2d ch. 

" North, Holmes 0.1857 
Canton, £?. cong. ch. 1S28 
C ariisle, Et. ch. 
Carter, 
Charlemont, Ist ch. 

East, 
Charlestown, 1st ch. 

" Winthrop ch. 
Charlton, 
Chatham, 
Chelmsiord, North ch. 1824 
Chelsea, Winnis't ch 1841 

" Broadway ch. 1851 
Chester, 1765 

'' Faotoriei, 1844 

Chesterfield, 1764 

Chicopee, lit ?h. 
'« 2d ch. 
" 8d ch. 
Chihnark, 
Clinton, 

Cobasset, 2d cong. ch. 1824 
Coleraine, 1819 

Concord, 
Conway, 

Cummington, 1st eh. 
" Village, 
" West, 
Dalton, 
Dana, Center, 
Dartmouth, South, 
Danvers, 1st oh. 

'' Maple St. oh. 
Dedham, 1st ch. 



1784ijame8n.Fltts,s.s. 
17U2 Wm. 8. Coggin,'p. 
1736 Vacant. 
1743 Daniel Wight, s.s. 
16821 James T. McCollom, p. 



1838 



1854 



1707!Rich-d S. Stons, d.d., p. 1811 
1829 " 



Vacant. 

Jpnas Perkins, p. 

Vacant. 
James C. Seagrave, •.>. 
Ricbarck O. Greene, p. 
Jason Morse, p. 

Vacant. 
J. Lewis Diman, p. 
Cliarles Lord, p. 

Vacant. 
John A. Albro, D.D., p. 

Vacant. 
George E. Allen, p. 

Vacant. 



Esra Haskwll, p. 
1781,Josiah Ballard, p. 
1783 John Moore, s s. 
1788, Matthew Kingman, p. 



1845 
1682 
1833 
1761 
1720 



1752 
1830 
1834 
1700 
1844 



i; 

1779 

18 

1840 

1785 

1852 

1807 

1689 

1844 

1688 



1816 



i8efj 

184U 



1860 
18ti0 



1885 
185S 



1860 
ISfiy 

1854 
1861 P 
18f>.-» 
18511 
186^ 



Aaron Foster, p. 
Jamee B. Miltu*, p. 
Abbott £. Kittredge, p. 
John Hayen, p. 

Vacant. 
Benjamin F. Clark, p. 
Albert H. Plumb, p. 
Joseph A. Copp,D.D., p. 1802 

Vacant. 
ZolTa Whittemore, s.s. 
John Wheelook Allen, s.s. 
Eli B. Clark, p. 185£i 

Frederick AWord, p. 1858 
Luther H. Cone, p. 1857 

Vacant. 
W. W. Winchester, p. 
Frederick A. Reed, p. 
William A. Smith, 8.0. 

Vacant. 
George M. Adams, p. 
John C. Thompson, s.s. 
John C. Thompson, s.s. 

Vacant. 
Edson L. Clark, p. 
John Keep, p. 
Martin S. Howard, p. 
M. P. Bramao, d.d., p. 
James Fletcher, p. 
Eben. Burgess, d.d., p. 



1839 
1866 



1864 
1848 



1851 



18f! 

18f : 
18t.;> 
18£fJ 
184!^ 
18£1 
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r-'l llh 171 1 12 
1.7 :>fl| 86 1 16 
!i 24 1 37 
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ix) 111! 
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His ■J4i., 

Hi'*. 2/.11 
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41 



i>P, 
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30 58 
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1^' l_' 



L'K5 
l-tO 
SI 



:22 

110 

19| 
■lO 

'.f2 
]i>4 
119 55 



1869. 






2:; ::" 
1:' 8 
1 . 12 

"^ 7 
,, I 

4C G 
1- 1 

4 



3 
4 
2 


1 


3 
0| 
3 1 

7 11 

8 6 
16 
3; 2 
14 
0| 

2 

2! 

li 
51 6 

9 11 

1 



EIXOTAL8. 
1869: 



38 



8 
16 
15 
19 

21 8 
8.12 
1 
4'20 
4124 
2.11 



o'u 

018 
21 
022 



8 81 
13 



2 1 



1 2 

2 18 20 


2 
6 











215 

9 

2i 8 

I 
0| 6 
0! 6 



211 
01 5 
01.3 



13 
0^0 
112 

0| 5 



1869. 9 



145 
50 

215 
68 

175 
60 

140 

135 

100 
678 
^4 
a04 
400 
948 
118 
428 
851 
850 



408 

250 
679 

70 
215 

85 
131 
200 
180 
150 

150 
95 

eo 

140 

265 

115 

225 

75 

80 

200 

250 

161 

156 

00 

100 

75 

50 

125 

100 

438 

648 

130 

100 

85 

487 

510 

82 

85 

00 

80 

156 

178 

O 

856 

158 

100 

112 

225 

50 

85 

50 

eo 
eo 

108 
2d0 
279 
150 
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CHB. MEMBXU. 


APDrr'Ms. 


iL^Si'VAl^ri 


BAPTUm. . 


C8UBCB18. 

Place and Nam«. 




• 

MDTOTBBfl. 

Nam«. 




Jan. 1, I860.* 


1869. 


Iha'X 1 


i?^-. i 


Org. 


Com. 


1 


i 

1 


li 

1 


1 


t 


1 


t 


1 


j'li 


i 

5 




i 


Dedham, South, 


1786,Mo0esM. Colbum,p. 


1862 


271 68, 90 


^ 


4 2 


6 


2 








2 


~2 


2 


I80 


Deerlhild, Orthodox 


. 1885iRob't. Crawford, d.d., p 


.1868 


28 <n 90 


10 





2 


2 

















2 


80 


>* South, iBtch. 


1818!Perkin8K. Clark, p. 


1859 


61 W< 146 


12 


4 


14 


18 


1 


6 





7 


1 


8 


180 


" Monument eh. 


1848 David A. Strong, p. 


1889 


28 * - 96 


18 


11 


1 


1 


4 


18 





17 





1 


100 


Bennii, South, 


1817 


Wm. H. Sturtevaot, p. 


1866 


28 A' 77 


6 


2 





2 


8 








8 


1 





150 


IWghton, 


1710 


Enoch Sanford, p. 


1856 


14 ':-{ 88 


8 


^i 








1 








1 








65 


Dorchester, 2d oh. 


1808 


James H. Means, p. 


1848 


76 :■_:. .Wl 


46 


G 


fi 


11 


10 


8 





18 





8 


260 


>' Village cb. 


1829 


Vacant. 




41 ' 42 


-20 


ti 


a 


8 





1 





1 


4 





126 


" Port Norfolk, 


1859 Marshall B Angler, p. 


1860 


12 28 


8 


D28 


28 

















90 


Douglas, l8t ch. 


1747 


Gilbert B. Richardson, p 


.1867 


10 


49 


18 


21 2 


4 


1 


1 


1 8 


2 


5 


50 


'^Zst, 


1884 


Joehua L. Maynard, p. 


1862 


72 


18 


17 


4, 8 


12 





8 


1 


4 


2 


2 


285 


Dover, 


1889 


T. S. Norton, s.s. 


1860 


9 


81 


6 


31 I 


4 


1 


2 





8 








85 


Dracut. Ist eh. 


1721 


Vacant 




20 


64 


18 


If 























100 


" l^eetch. 


1797 


William Allen, 8.8. 




48 


84 


28 


3 1 


4 


1 








1 


1 


4 


90 


" Central ch. 


1847 


Vacant. 




84 


86 


6 


II a 


11 





2 





2 


1 





85 


Dvmstai)le, 


1782 Henrj Pratt, p. 


1854 


47 . .64 


25 


2 2 


4 


2 





21 


2 





^ 


1767|WUliam C. Jackson, iv. 


1869 


26 ..: 


81 


18 


it 








2 








2 










, 1826 Vacant. 




51 ^ 


L18 


16 


1 


2 


8 


1 


2 





8 


1 





78 


K. Bridgewater, Tr.^. 1849!Ba«ll0 Sanford, p. 


1860 


24 :;;; 


67 


8 


{> 


























85 


BMtham, 


1646 


No ordinanus. 




la ai 


44 


2 


r:"> 


U 

















9 





85 


SMthampton, lit ch 


1785 


Aaron M. Colton, p. 


1868 


89 1<^. 


255 


15 


LI 


e 


8 


2 


5 





7 





6 


135 


" Pajtonch. 


1862 


RolUn 8. Stone, p. 
J L. Sheldon, D.D.^p. 
( Lyman Wliite, p. 


1852 
1810 


i 


i27 


24 


ti 


\2 


15 


1 


9 





10 


2 


8 


149 


Saston, Before 1711 


1855 


82, 80 


il2 


19 


5 





5 


4 


8 





7 


6 


8 


248. 


lEdgartovn, 


1641 


Edwin H. NeviD, s.s. 


1860 


27 


65; 92 


4 


I' 





5 


1 








1 


5 


2 


110 


Bpemont, 


1816 


James B. Cleaveland, p 


.1855 


85 


78 108 


13 


1 





1 


1 


8 





4 





2 


128 


Bnfield, 


1790 


RobH. McSwen, d.o., p 


1842 


185 


222 857 


54 


h 


8 


8 


2 


7 


9 


8 


7 


168 


Krring, St. Cong, eh 


.1882 


Vacant. 




16 


14' 29 


18 


(" 








8 


2 





5 








80 


EMex, 1st ch. 


1681 


James M. Bacon, p. 


1856 


49 


116 164 


18 


a 





8 


4 


1 





5 


2 


1 


240 


Fairharen, 


1794 


John Willard, p. 


1855 


74 17'> "14 


84 


i 


8 


7 


6 


3 


llOl 


4 


6 


847 


Fall River, l«t ch. 


1816 


Vacant. 




41 52 


16 


4 


6 


9 


1 


3 





4 


4 


1 


220 


'♦ Central ch. 


1842 


Eli Thun>ton, p. 
Jnmes P. Kimball, p. 


1849 


94 ;5 


26 


5 


4 


9 


1 


7 





8 


8 


2 


190 


Falmouth, lat ch. 


1706 


1860 


53 - 4 


82 


•4 


e 


10 


11 


4 


1 


16 


1 


6 


160 


'* East, 


1821 


George Ford, p. 


1856 


18 -H 47 


7 


1 





1 


1 








1 


1 





60 


«* North. 

«« Ea8t,iJch. 


1838 


Levi Whealpn, s.s. 




51 M 107 


16 


^ 


2 


24 














9 


n 


60 


1849 


El^h Demond, s.s. 




14 Ji^ M 


2 


'i 


8 


5 





8 





8 


1 


2 


78 


FItchburg, Calv. ch. 


1768 


Alfred Emerson, p. 


1858 


111 14 


52 


4 


9 


18 


4 


2 





6 


1 


5 


400 


Foxboro', 


1779 


Noadiah 8. Dickinson, p 


.1858 


57 >4 


22 


2 


3 


5 


3 








3 


2 


8 


275 


Fxamingham, 


1701 


Joseph C. Bodwell, p. 


1852 


78 5 


31 


h 


6 


13 


6 


1 





7 


2 


6 


255 


'« SaxouTille, 


1838 


John H. PettingUl, p. 


1860 


44 A 


86 


f] 


1 


7 


1 


7 





8 


2 





172 


Franklin, 


1738 


Samuel Hunt, p. 


1850 


41 


■6 


16 


n 


2 


2 


3 








3 





8 


176 


'• South, 


1855 


Robert Cwrver, 8.S. 


1860 


8 


S4 


1 


(i 


























48 


Freetown, Assonet, 


1807 


Abel G Duncan, 8.8. 


1866 


7 !■ 


'J3 


a 


11 


a 





1 








1 








25 


Gardner, let ch. 


1786 


John C. Paine, p. 


1848 


40 ^■: 


1J6 


6 


A 


u 


9 


2 


1 





8 


4 


3 


225 


*» Et. ch. 


1830 


Samuel J. Austin, p. 


1859 


71 ]:■' 


■^)0 


81 


2 


'.i 


5 


1 


5 





6 


1 





287 


Georgetown, 


1732 


Charles Beecher, p. 


1857 


72 ];t-. -.17 


17 


n 


I 


4 





5 





5 


8 


2 


286 


Gill, 


1793 


Ab^h Stowell, s.s. 




8 li 51 





1 


2 


8 





5 





5 







76 


Gloucester, Weet, 


1829 


Charles B. Smith, 8.8. 




20 ''i iO 


6 


li 


{> 


8 


8 1 





4 


8 





60 


♦» Harbor. 


1829 Isaiah C. Thacher, p. 


1860 


21 ■■■■• 1 H 


8 


'i 2 


5 


2 


6 


5 


11 


1 





200 


" LanefvUle, 


1830 Francis N. Peloubet, p. 


1857 


14 a 


4 


2 8 


5 





1 





1 


1 


1 


248 


Goshen, 


1780 Thomas H. Rood, p. 


1865 


34 - >6 


16 


1 1 


2 


8 


4 





7 


1 





68 


Granbyi 


1762! Henry Mills, p. 


1854 


116 a 


89 


ij 2 


4 


5 


8 


1 


14 


1 


9 


804 


Grafton, 


1731 1 Thomas C Bifcoe, p. 


1888 


109 ^7 


61 


h S 


8 


412 


2 


18 


2 


6 


275 


*^ SaundersTille, 


1860 


Vacant. 




» 






















Great Barrinston, 


1748 


Horace Winslow, p. 


1858 


66 111 .J7 


17 


n 


3 


8 


1 2 





8 








226 


" Housatonic, 


1841 






18 1.^ 'J7 


5 


8' 9 


17 











7 





100 


GrauTille, East, 


1747 


Noah H. Wells, s.s. 




27 1- 


75 


6 


l» 


1 


1 










1 








70 


" West, 


1781 


Vacant. 




22 


>9 


14 


a 


t> 





1 







6 





1 


60 


Greenfield, 1st eh. 


1754 


A. Chandler, d.d., p. 


1882 


33 


)1 


4 


:i 


3 


6 










2 


2 


2 


85 


»* 2dch. 


1817 


Phineas C. Headley, 


1887 


81 


)b 





■li 1 


26 


5 







11 


6 


10 


160 


Greenwich, 


1749 


Edward P. Blodgett, p. 


1843 


37 


15 


19 


^i 





1 







5 








200 


Oroton, 


1664 


Edwin A. Bulkley, p. 


1860 


67 i ■ 


.14 


25 


4 


4 


8 


5 




1 


9 


2 


2 


20O 


OrOTeland, 


1729 


Thomas Doggett, p. 


1867 


47 . 1 


18 





11 


1 


1 


1 







2 





1 


120 


lladler,lstch. 
*• 2dch. 


1659 


Rowland Ayres, p. 


1848 


88 1 . 


25 


84 


ill t] 


16 


5 




014 


2 


20 


200 


1881 


Warren H. Beaman, p. 


1841 


44 


J6 


17 


1 7 


8 


3 




1 


7 


1 


5 


140 


'« KusseUch. 


1841 


Franklin Tuxbury, p. 


1867 


85 ' 


;i4 


8 


1 1 


2 


2 







6 





7 


95 


Halifox, 


1784 


Timothy 0. Braluerd, f 


.1865 


19 


)1 


a 


1 


1 


2 







8 








170 


Hamilton, 


1714 


John H. Mordough, p. 


1850 


64 


'>7 


14 








4 




2 







4 


160 


Hanorer, li^t eh. 


1728 


Joseph Freeman, p. 


1855 


11 


A 


10 


(» 





2 




1 


8 








80 


»» 2dch. 


1854 


James Aiken, p. 


1869 


18 


>2 


3 


3 


8 










2 








80 


Hanson, 


1748 


Vacant. 




14 


)6 


10 


2 


a 


2 


1 







2 


2 





120 


Hardwick, 


1736 


Marty n Tuppcr, p. 


1862 


27 


M 


f. 


u 


0' 


S\ 8 





6 


1 





140 


Harvard, 


1821 


John Dodge, p. 


1854 


88 i]l 


^18 


7 


5 


12 


4. 





4 


2 


8 


180 


Harwich, 


1747 


Joseph R. Munsell, s.s. 


1857 


16 




68 


16 











1 








1 





5 


90 


" Port,Pllgrimch.l866 


Frederick Uebard, s.s. 




16 


LiT 


13 


(I 


tf 


7 


16 





1 





1 


9 





125 


Hataeld, 


1670 


John M. Greene, p. 


1867 


86 


I.-! 


.146 


It 


] 


5 


6 


8 


8 


8 


9 





8 


198 


Haverhill, West, 


1785 


Am Farwell, p. 


1868 


86 


7" 


:i09 


16 


f 


1 1 


6 


8 


10 





13 


4 


1 


180 


- Kast, 


1748 


Abraham Bumham, p. 


1867 


12 


4- 


1 38 


4 


i' 


























45 


•* Center, 


1888 


BenJ. F. Uoeford, p. 
Now dubanded. 


1846 


40 


11^1 


164 


1(^ 


.1 


' 3 


8 


1 


96 


1 


98 


4 





164 


»' Winter St. ch. 


1889 




4& 


Uu 


143 


20 


4 


111 


16 


1 


10 





11 


1 


2 
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OHH. MXHBIRS. 


ADDIT'irs. 


XXM0TAL8. 


BARisan. . 


OHUBOBW. 

Plaee and Nam*. 




• 
mmsTiBB. 

Name. 




Jan. 1,1860. 


•1859. 


1859. 


^•^ i 


Org. 


Com. 


1 


1 


\ 


< 


8 

Ok 


1 


\ 


\i 


i 


I 


i 

5 




1 


HaTerhill, No. cods .< 


>.i86e 


Raymond H. Seely, p. 


1860 


88 66108. 


8:100 108 


1 


1 


"0 


~T 


"2 


~^ 


200 


1778 


Henry Seymour, p. 


1849 


40 


61101 


14 


8 





8 


2 


1 





8 


1 





00 


1825 


Joseph B. Baldwin, S.8. 




24 


48 


67 


8 


7 


8 


10 





1 





1 


1 





so 


Heath, 


1786 


Isaac Bsty, s.b. 




12 


19 


81 














2 


8 





10 








75 


Hinsdale, 


1796 


Kinsley Twining, p. 
Eban. Porter Dyer, p. 


1868 


76 121 


196 


20 


8 


5 


18 


8 


8 





6 


8 


1 


180 


Htnsbam. 
HolSen, ' 
Holland, 


1847 


1849 


14 27 


41 


8 


8 


1 







2 





2 





2 


90 


1742 


Wm. P. Paine, p. d , p. 


1888 


102 241 


848 


40 


1 


4 




4 








4 





1 


2S0 


1786 


Francis Wood, b.s. 




16 26 


41 


1 













1 





1 








66 


HoUbton, 
Holyoke, 1st oh. 


172S Joshua T. Tucker, p. 


1849 


188 


276.414 


84 


6 


6 




6 


4 





10 


4 


8 


401 


1793 Simeon Miller, p. 


1846 


29 


611 90 


17 













6 





6 








70 


" 2d oh. 


1849 


James B. R. Walker, p. 


1866 


88 


128 166 


66 


4 


6 







6 


2 


8 


1 


1 


240 


Hopkhiton, 
Huntington, 1st eh. 


1724 


John 0. Webster, p. 


1888 


58 


116168 


14 


1 







6 


1 


0^ 7 





7 


IfiO 


1770 


Cyrus W. AUen, p. 
Taeant. 


1862 


88 


110 148 


80 


1 


2 




1 


8 





4 








100 


1778 




44 


65109 


16 


4 


1 




4 


7 





11 





2 


140 


*< tdoh. 


1646|Towns<nd Walker, p. 


1868 


20 


481 68 


6 


8 


1 




8 


4 


1 


8 


1 


8 


100 


lMwleh,lsteh. 
^" South oh., 




1861 


57 


167 224 


26 


2 







8 





1 


4 


2 


8 


242 


1747 


Daniel Fits. p. 


1826 


46 147 1 192 


20 


4 


1 


6 


6 


1 





6 


1 


9 


160 




1749 


Vacant. 




80 


29 


59 


18 


4 





J 


4 


0! 


4 


2 


2 


60 


1828 


Joseph Pcokham, mm. 




25 


66 


91 


20 


1 


2 




2 


2t 


4 





1 


66 


LakcTllIe,' 


1728 


Vacant. 








100 




7 


1 




2 








2 


7 





00 




1889 


tt 




28 


68 


86 


7 










1 


2 





8 





O 


125 


Lawrsnee, La. st. eh. 


1764 


George T. Dole, s.s. 




17 


82 


49 


10 





1 



















1 


45 


1847 


Caleb E.Fisher, p. 


1859 


120 2271847 


80 


7 


29 




8 


18 





16 


4 


2 


626 


" Oentral eh. 


1849 


Daniel TMiney, p. 


1867 


141298 489 


97 


28 


19 




7 


17 





24 


5 


8 


826 


Lee, 


1780 


Nahum Gale, n.n,, p. 


1868 


156,264.420 


40 


8 


8 




1110 


7 


28 


1 


11 


200 


Leioester, piobahly 1781 


John Nelson, n.n., p. ) 
AmosH.Coolidge,p./ 


1812 






























1867 


90 166 246 


86 


7 


2 




10 


6 





16 


8 


2 


260 


Lenox, 


1769 


R. S. Kendall, p. 
Joseph W. Backus, p. 


1860 


58)180,188 


28 





1 




6 


6 


012 





2 


180 




1822 


1868 


74 


168 287 


60 





4 




2 


8 


5 


2 


2 


240 


Leverait, on or hefore 1784 


John Heartwell, p. 


1869 


84 


72 106 


19 


8 


8 


6 


6 





6 


1 


O 


110 


Lineoln, 


1747 


Henry J. Richardson, | 


.1860 


26 


58 78 


15 











2 


2 


4 





2 


80 




184U 


Klibu Ixwmis, s.s. 




17 


85 52 


6 





2 


2 


1 


8 


4 





2 


60 




1716 John W. Harding, p. 
1829! Albert B. Peabody, p. 


1860 


70 142i212 


16 


1 


8> 4 


2 


5 


7 





4 


100 


East, 


1860 


il'4^ 


.16 





1 


1 


1 





1 





1 


54 


LoweU, lilt eh. 


1826 Jonathan L. Jenkins, p 


.1866 


107 


9 


9 


18 


128 


024 


2 


8 


466 


'* Appietonst.ch 


1880!j. P.CleaTeland, D.D., p 


.1865 


50 ^^ [) 


46 


4 


8 


7 


5 10 


015 


4 


U 


261 


" John St. ch. 


1889, Eden B. Foster, p. 


1868 


75! B 


84 


8 


18 


21 


Q'lS) 


o;2o 


1 


1 


426 


'< Kirk St. cb. 


18461a. Blanchard, p.p., p. 


1845 


76; I 


80 


7 


16 


22 


5 


2 


7 


2 


6 


800 


" High St. eh. 


1846, Owen Street, p. 


1867 


62 7 


68 


1 


6 


7 


1 


4 


o! 5 





8 


220 


Ludlow, 


1789 


Vacant. 




48 


5 


11 


1 





1 


8 





8 





1 


145 


Lupenburg, 


1886 


William A. Handell, p. 


1866 


88 


S 


12 





2 


2 


1 


1| 01 2 





,2 


1*^0 


Lynn, Ist oh. 


1682 


Parsons Cooke, d.d., p. 


1886 


80 


3 


28 


11 


9 


20 


2 


4! 1 


7 


7 


16 


400 


" Central fh. 


1850 


Jotham B. Sewall, p. 


1866 


22 


I 


14 





7 


7 


2 


6 





8 


0> 2 


220 


'< Chestnut St. oh 


. 1860 


John Moore, p. 

Wm. C. Whitcomb, s.s. 


1860 
























Lynnfleld Center, 


1720 




14 -ti. 1') 


18 


8 


1 


4 


1 








1 


8 


75 


Lynofleld, 2d ch. 
Maldtfu, l8t Tr. o. ch 


1854 


AUen Gannett, m.b. 




2 


y, 11 














1 








1 





40 


.1649 


Charles E. Reed, p 


1868 


58 


l\y\ 1«9 


21 


8 


18 


21 


8 


8 


0,11 





4 


200 


Maiden, South,- 










1 














1 








r^nnthiopch. 
\ Chapel oh. 


1848 


Vaiwnt. 




18 


r.^ -12 


6 











1 


2 





8 








95 


1858 


Luther H. Angler, s.s. 


1869 


17 


iH :i6 





7 


21 


28 














1 


2 


151 












1 
























Orthodox cong. eh 


. in6 


George Bv Freeman, p. 


1868 


48 Khi 149 


14 


8 


2 


10 


2 








2 


6 


1 


185 


" The Orthodox 
































oong. oh. 


1716 


Francis V. Tenney, p. 


1868 


86 


-:'::l 


8 


20 





20 


2 


1 





8 


8 


22 


140 


Mansfield, 


1888;jaoobIde,Jr.p. ~ 
1684 'Benjamin R. Allen, p. 


1866 


29 




16 











2 








2 


0^ 


128 


Marblehead, 


1864 


40 




60 


4 


1 


6 


7 


1 





8 


01 5 


260 


" 8d oong. oh. 1858 


Francis Homes, 9A, 


1860 


20 




6 


2 


1 


8 





0, 





o' 


60 


Marlon, 


1708 


Leander Cobb, p. 


1841 


84 




8 


6 


2 


7 


1 


0, 


1 


8 


2 


122 


Marlboro', 


1886 


Vacant. 




49 




24 


9 


2 


11 


8 


1 


4 


8 


8 


275 


Ifar8hfield,l8teh. 


1682 


Ebeneaer Alden, Jr., p. 


1860 


18 




6 


1 





1 


1 


8 


4 


1 





156 


** East, 2d Trln.ch 1885 


Daniel D. Tappan, s.s. 




20 




4 





1 


1 





8 


8 








70 


Mattapoisett 


1786 


Wm. L. Parsons, p. 


1860 


75 




12 


10 


2 


12 


1 


2 


8 


4 


1 


IfiO 


Medfield, 


1828 




1866 


27 




7 


1 


1 


2 


1 o; 


1 


1 


7 


110 


Medlbrd, 1st Tr. e. ch. 1828! Eilhu P. Mkrrln, "p. 


1862 


89 




84 


2 


2 


4 


121 1 


18 


1 


8 


180 


'• MysUoch. 


1847 


Ellas Nason, p. 


1868 


82 




20 


8 


11 


14 


2 


2 





4 





1 


210 


Medwaj,lstob. 


1714 


Jacob Roberts, p. 


1866 


40 




16 


1 


2 


8 


2 








2 


1 


6 


177 


" 2dch. 


1750 


Jacob Ide, d.p., p. 


1814 


76 




26 


12 


1 


18 


6 


8 





9 


4 


2 


171 


♦' Village ch. 


1888 


David Sanford, p. 


1888 


58 




86 


1 


2 


8 


7 


4 





11 


1 


5 


126 


Melrose, 


1848 


Edward H. Buck, n. 
No ordi$UMe$t. ^ 


1869 


83 







1 


11 


12 

















1 


120 


Mendon, 


1828 




9 




9 














1 





1 











Methuen, 1st Cong, eh 1729 


Vacant. 




62 




47 











8 


1 





4 








160 


MiddieboroMstoh 


1694 


I. W. Putnam, p.d., p. 


1886 


56 




82 


6 


1 


6 


4 


2 





6 


8 


2 


170 


" North, 1st ch. 


1748 


Elbridge G. Uttle, p. 


1860 


41 




2 


1 


2 


8 


8 





8 


1 





148 


<' Central, 


1847 


Vacant. 




58 




6 





1 


1 


5 





5 





1 


226 


MIddlefield, 


1788 


Lewis Brldgman, p. 


1859 


47 




9 





6 


6 


2 


5 


1 


8 





2 


95 


MMdletoB, 


1729 


Amos H. Johnson, p. 


1867 


48 


J 


82 


1 





1 


1 








1 


1 


1 


160 


3IUft>rd, 


1741 


James T. Woodbury, p. 


1862 


71 




12 


7 


4 


11 


9 


4 





18 


4 


U 


806 


MUlbnr7,lstch. 


1748 


Edmund T. Garrette, p 


.1867 


50 




8 


8 


7 


16 


2 


8 





6 


1 





186 


" 2d eh. 


1827 


Lewil Jessup, p. 


1866 


75 




68 





8 


8 


8 


8 


18 


19 





1 


160 


MUton,lsteh. 


1678 


Albert K.Te«le, p. 


1860 


86 




mJ| 


28 


2 





2 


4| 








4 


1 
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PIk« and Hamv. Ot^. 



Kama. 



Com. 






It 



ASDIT'Mff. 


1869. 




1 




4 


1 


6 


1 


8 


4 


a: 


2 





8 


8 





2 


2 











9 


1 


10 


8 


8 


11 


1 


21 


22 


2 





2 





1 


1 


1 





1 


1 





1 


4 


2 


6 


8 


1 


4 


1 





1 











2 


2 


4 


2 1 


8 


01 8 


8 


2 


2 


4 


6 


8 


8 


7 


7 


14 





8 


8 


2 


1 


8 











6 


1 8 


5 


9 14 


8 


Itf 


i9 


1 


2 


8 


8 16 


24 


ll! 7 


18 


8, 


8 


8 2 


6 


8 1 


4 


9 4 


18 








8.9 


12 


1 


1 


11 


11 22 


10 


4 14 


1 


2 8 





4 


4 


2 


2 


4 


8 


1 


4 


1 


1 


2 





1 


1 


2 





2 


6 


1 


6 





2 


2 





1 


1 





7 


7 


4 


8 


7 


7 


1 


8 











7 


2 


9 





1 


1 


1 





1 


6 


1 


6 


8 


8 


16 


8 


2 


5 


4 


12 


16 


IS 


6 


18 


4 


2 


6 


1 


1 


2 





























1 





1 




















9 


1 


10 


1 





1 





8 


8 


1 


2 


8 


1 


1 


2 


8 


2 


6 



1869. 



0155 



MUtoii, 2d Bt. Coog. 0. 1848 



1762 
1762 
1760 
1797 
1881 

1802 
1860 
1796 
1848 
1867 
1696 
1807 
1881 
1844 
1764 

1686 

1706 

1768 

1798 

1806 

1860 

1744 

1794 

1846 

1664 

1781 

1846 

1860 

1661 

1888 

1884 

1882 

17 

1884 

1740 

1887 

1860 

1768 
1864 
1828 
1826 
1720 
1882 
1778 
1846 
1719 
1799 



Moataga6f latCong . o. 

Monterajf 

Uootgomary, 

Mount WMhingtOD, 

Mantuekat, 

Natiek, 

" 8o., John SUot c. 
Nccdham, Weat, 

"* QnntrUle, 
Ncadham, 
New Bedliird, 1st oh. 

'* North Ob. 

" Trinity ch. 

" Paclfieeh. 
Kav Bmintrea, 

Va«)nu7T lac ch. 

'' Bjfleldeh. 
NewbnrypH, North c. 

'' Smith eh. 

'• BalloTiUe, 

" Whltefleldch. 
Naw lIarlboro\ lat eh. 

"* SoQthflald, 
Kav Salam, 
Newton, lat oh. 

" We8t,2doh. 

" EUotch. 

" Aubumdala; 
Northampton, lat ch. 

'' Edwardach. 
North Andorer, Xr. o. 
Northboro', 
Northbrid«e, lat ch. 

'' WhMnatilla. 
No.Bridgewater, lato. 

** South Cong. ch. 

" Porter Br. ch. 

No. Brookflald, latch. 

*' Union ch. 
North Chelaaa, 
Northfleld, Trin. ch. 
North Reading, 
Norton, 
Oakham, 
Orange, 
Oriaana, Eaat, 
0» . 
Ozftwd, 
Falmer, lat eh. 

• 2dch. 
Pawtnckat, 
Paiton, 

Ptlbam, Et. Cong, eh, 
Pepperell, 
Pern, 

Peteraham, 
Philliptton, 
Ptttrfield, lat eh. 

" 2d (colored), 

" Sooth ch. 
Ptahifleld, 
PlTaonth, 2d eh. 

•* «dch. 

" ChiltonrUIa, 

Prtecaton, 
Provtncetown, 
Qidney, Br. Cong. eh. 
Kandotph, latch. 

"• Bwt,adeh. 

'' Wlnthnmeh. 
BaTBham, 
BMdiBg, Old Soath, 



Yaeant. 

Alfred Ely, p.d., p. 1806 

Theron O. Col ton, p. 1856 
Frederick B. Perkina, p. 1860 
Winthrop U. Phelpa, p. 1864 
Moody Harrington, s.s. 

Vacant. 



Charlea M. Tyler, p. 
EInathan E. Strong, p. 
AbUah R. Baker, p. 
Edward S. Atwood, p. 
William B. Greene, 8.a. 
Aaahel Cobb, p. 
Henry W. Parker, p. 
Wheeiock Craig, p. 
Timothy Stowe, p. 
John H. Oumey, p. 



1860 
1869 
1866 
1866 
1869 
1867 
1866 
1860 
1864 
1866 



( L. Withington.D.D., p. 1846 
I John R. Tbnnton, p. 1868 



1868 



Charlea Brooks, p, 

Vacant. 
Randolph Campbell, p. 
OMilal T. Pi«ke, p. 
Samuel J. Spalding, p. 
Richard T. Searle, p. 

Vacant. 
George 8. Kemp, a.s. 
Daniel L. Furber, p. 
Henry J. Patrick, p. 
Joahna W. Wellman, p. 
Edward W. Clark, p. 
Zachary Eddy, p. 
Gordon Hall, p. 
L. Henry Cobb, p. 
8. S. Aahley, p. 

Vacant. 
Lawia F. Clark, p. 

Vacant. 
Cliarlea W. Wood, p. 
Charlea L. Milla, p. 

iThomaa Snell, d.d., p. 1796 
Chriatop'r Cuahlng, p. 1861 
illlam H. Beecher, p. 1867 
Marcus Amea, a.s. 
WUlard Jonea, p. 
Thomaa N. Jonea, p. 

Vacant. 
Jamea Kimball, p. 



1887 

1847 
1861 



1860 
1847 
1860 
. 1856 
1867 
1868 
1862 
1867 
1862 

1842 

1868 
1862 



Vacant. 

Jaoob White, p. 

Thomaa A. Hall, a.s. 
1721 H. BardweU, D.n., p. 
1780 Jeremy W. Tnek, a.a. 
1847|Joaeph Vaill, p.D.,p. 



1869 
1860 
1868 

1882 

1841 

1886 



1864 
1886 
1840 



1829 Const. Blodgatt, d.d., p 
1767 William Phfppa, p. 
1887 Hiram L. Howard, s.s. 
1747 Edward P. Smith, p. 
1770 Vacant. 
1828 Charles Kendall, s.s. 
1786 Samuel W. Bamum, p, 
1764 John Todd, d.d, p. 
1846 Samuel Harrison, p. 
1860 Roawell Foater, p. 
1786 Solomon Clark, B.a. 
1788 Vacant. 
1801 Nathn B. Blanehard, 8.8. 

1848 Samuel Woodbury, a.a. 
1696 J. W. Triton, S.8. 
1828 DaTid Baocroft, p. 
1764 William T. Brlggs, p. 
"14 Osborne Myrick, p. 

82 OliTer Brown, s.s. 
1781 Henry E. Dwight, p. 
1818 Vaeant. 
1866 Eaekiel RuaaeU, d.d., p. 1867 
1781 John HaakeU, p. 1869 

1770 WUliam Barrowa, p. 1866 

1849 William H.WiIlc<a, p. 1867 



1866 



1866 
1842 
1860 
1868 



1868 
1866 
1846 
1869 



8 88 41 



165 240 
100 144 
67 



17 1 71 

47!l40 187 
62 90 162 
74 296 870 
74 198 267 

68 156 228] 
66 146 201 
86| 76 112 
22 44l 66 

9! 28' 87 

69 108 167 
68, 88 141 
69:151:220 
351 56l 91 

154 841:495 
119 185!804l 



24 



90 

67 
27 

78 125 
871 82 
601 82 
68 184|208 



114 
98 
89 
198 
119 
132 



209 



28 61 
88,16- 
18 4 
84 8 
85-2 
86 



18 
16 

28 

n 

19 
28 
b8 
18 
W 
12 
32 
15 
14 
I6| 
36 

)8 
26 

r2 

)7 
L8 
30 
51 

8a lie 

16^ -10 
81 16 

" ^')B 
15 



n 

10 
18! 01 
68 12h HI 
66!l01,167 



1 01 1 



O'lO 






10 


ll 



4 
10 

2 

1 9 
7 
8 




8 
2 
8 5 



1 
1 
4 
2 
4 
1 
8 

2 
1 
2 
1 
9 
6 
1 
8 
8 


811 
2 








12 

01 3 
0| 4 
0| 8 



8' 6 018 
O; 7 07 



0! 
6 
1 
2 
110 
5 



18 

0! 8 

415 

0,12 



14 

























1 






160 

70 

40 



270 

880 

60 

125 

80 

60 

67 

826 

200 

808 

90 

166 
160 
180 
20O 
260 
284 
106 
76 
40 
182 
186 
278 
186 
897 
200 
126 
160 
97 
240 
188 
166 



271 
265 

91 

76 

96 
100 
200 
188 
260 

94 
200 
100 
160 
285 
176 

86 
200 
109 
166 
160 
260 

46 
160 
240 

87 
200 

80 
120 

70 
180 

90 

90 
182 

60 
190 
272 
265 
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Statistics. — Massachusetts. 



[Jan. 









CHH. milBBRS. 


AJ>DIT'lf8. 


UDIOTALf. 


BAPraMS. . 






MXHOmS. 

Name. 




Jan. 1, 1860. 


1859. 


1860. 


1869.^ I 


Place and Nwne. 


Org. 


Com. 


• 


1 


1 




1 






1 


1 


1 


t 


r 


1 

5 


1 

1 


Behoboth, 


1721 


Alexander O.Chllds, 8.8 


71m 


ijii >'i L19 


7 


4 


"0 




4 





4 


^ 





146 


Biehmondf 


1765 


Vacant. 




'ii^ 9 


9 


1 







1 


1 





2 


1 





80 


Rochester, Center, 


1708 


Sumner Clark, s.s. 




2i . 5 


22 










2 


8 





5 








100 


'* North, 


1768 


Vacant. 




-'. ^ 14 


1 































Rockport, 1ft ch. 


1755 


Wakefield Gale, p. 


IKi- 


M-. 1;... -9 


25 


4 


1 




18 


1 


i;i5 


1 


4 


264 


" 2dch. 


1855 


I>ari4 Bremner, p. 


IK-..-^ 


-- ■■• :.8 





1^ 





14 











7 


2 


484 


Rowley, 


1689 


John Pike, p. 


Ih:- 


4.-^ lil.l.-9 


6 


8 





8 


5 


6 


Olio 


1 


4 


75 


Roxbary, Eliot oh. 


1834 ! A. C. Thompson, D.b., p 


. lH-2 


]> ^i.:..::7l 


66 


18 


12 


80 


920 


i;80 


4 


11 


190 


" YIneBt.ch. 


1867 


John 0. Means, p. 


iK>: 


:>^ i:'i h8 


8 


10 


10 


20 


4 





4 


4 


4 


207 


Royaltiton, Ist ch. 


1766 


Ebeneser W. Bullard, p 
Edwin Seabury, p. 
Clarendon Waite, p. 


. )?^r.- 


■j-r y- |M4 


10 


1 


2 


8 


4 


Ij 





5 





1 


242 


" 2dch. 


1837 


1K>- 


■h' M 118 


25 














4 





4 








76 


RatUnd, 


1727 


1^^-=.: 


ivj ^4l^'J^l6 


.86 


8 


8 


6 


1 


4 





5 


2 


4 


225 




Charles R. Palmer, pJ 


ls<Ki 


BH^^l 4iil 


25 


8 


8 


16 


10 


8 





18 


4 





820 






j B .Emerson, d.d., p. 
{ Israel E. Dwinell, p. 


im^ 


! 
























" 8dch. 


1785 


1S49 


W2f.Hr.l8 


84 


8 


5< 18 


4 


4 


1 


9 


7 


10 


484 


** Howard st. ch. 


1808 


Charles C. Beoman, s s 




211 ^UU 


15 


1 


5 6 





2 


1 


8 





2 


100 


" GTombie8t.ch 


1832 


Joseph H. Thayer, p. 


1859 


70 -^r, "2U7 





11 





11 














8 


1 


171 


Salisbury, Hill, 


1718 


Benjamin Sawyer, s.8. 




6 l^;, 21 


2 











1 








1 





•0 





SandiAfleld, 


1766 


Aaron Pickett, p. 
William Carruthera, p. 


m^ 


n ir^> 2'i7 


64 


26 


4 


80 


8 


1 





4 


21 


2 


100 


Sandwich, 


1649 


1\-^ 


41, b8 139 


4 





5 


5 


2 


2 





4 








109 


*« Monument, 


1838 


Licentiate. 




lf> 


22' 32 


5 
































" Puritan ch. 


1847 


No ordinaneei. 




15 


^'r bO 


9 
































8augu9, Ist ch. 


1782 


Levi Brigham, p. 


1)^1 


17 


&7' 04 


8 





























180 


ScItuate,No.,Tr.C.< 
Seekonk;* 


5.1685 


WUUam Leonard, sj. 




28 


fi2 ^{> 


8 


1 


2 


8 




















100 


1648 


James 0. Barney, p. 
Ubbeus R. Phillips, p. 


1P'J!4 


M* 


■^•J 119 


15 


8 


6 


9 


1 





0, 1 


8 


8 


160 


Sharon, 


1741 


IMl 


3SI ^^7-|-.'6 


4 





1 


1 





8 





8 





2 


180 


SheiSeldt 


1785 


George E. Hill. p. 


]^:^ 


^i iMri ):2 


8 


1 


1 


2 


6, 2 





8 





6 


215 


Shelbume, l«t ch. 


1770 


Richard 8. BiUings, p. 


JK^^ 


|!yl S'J 171 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 




1 


8 





8 


226 


'« Falls, 


1860 


Wilbur F. Loomis, p. 


l^.-rfi 


r.^t Ui^^ M 


12 


9 11 


20 


1 







6 


8 


11 


212 


Sherbom, 


1685 


Edmund Dowse, p. 


m^ 


bi< lMlf,li-7 


18 


2 


2 







1 


8 





8 


186 


Shirley, 


1828, 


Daniel H. Babcock, s.8. 




181 471 i^ 


24 


o! 





1 







5 








64 


Shrewsbury, 


1728 


Wm. A. HcQinley, p. 


ihm 


M;l^7|241 


57 


12 6 


18 


7 




18 


7 





240 


ShuteAbury. 


1842 


Vacant. 




17 K- ^ 


4 


11 


2 


18 





1 


11 2 


.4 





60 


Som«r?Ule, lut ch. 


1855 


Dayid T Packard, 8.8. 


m^ 


48 77' 125 


10 


10 


6 


16 







4 


5 


5 


472 


Southampton, 


1748 


Joseph E. Swallow, p. 
William J. Breed, p. 


J? A? 


l?3 lUfi :U9 


81 


4 


6 


9 


9il0 


1,20 


2 


1 


198 


Southboro\ 


1881 


leji^ 


F,*; ii.iSi \m 


81 





2 


2 





8 


1 4 










South bridge. 


1801 


Eber Carpenter, p. 


■kim 


^H VA^ 176 


45 


6 


1 


6 


4 


4 


8 


8 


2 


180 


South Dangers, 1st eh. 1718 


James 0. Murray, p. 


1S64 


77 217 -iW 


22 


21 


7 


28 


9 


1 


I'll 


12 


2 


610 


South Hadley, 1st ch. 1783 


Hiram Mead, p. 


18,^K^ 


r*i> 1 sh 278 


47 


18 


8 


21 


410 


014 


6 


8 


200 


*' Falls, 
South Keading, 


1824 


(Richard Knight, p ?) 




4i+ ilH 367 


86 





6 


6 





7 


01 7 





2 


170 


1646 


VHcant. 




S\ 11'- 3^7, 24 


5 





5 


2 


1 


8 


5 





266 


Sonthwlck, 


1778 


Erastus Colton, p. 
Stephen 0. Dodd, p. 


IhTS 


Iti ■,-; 72 16 


8 


1 


4 


1 


6 


1 8 


8 


1 


70 


Spencer, 


1744 


]^4 


, 42 1 14 1Fj6 12 


4 


2 


6 


2 





2 


4 


1 


260 






« Sam'l Osgood, d.d., p 
1 Henry M. Parrons, p. 


. I>^i4* 


' 1 




















Springfield, 1st eh. 


1687 


mA 


e2^ii^:>M) 46 


5 


17 


22 


9 


15 


024 


2 


7 


806 


1888 George D.F.Folsom,p 


l^fN^ 


' 5fi K>i Ud' 20 


5 


2 


7 


2 


9 


1!12 


4 


4 


168 


«* Pou7h; 


1842 Sam. G. Buckingham, p 


AH7 


U&MUm 


85 


1 


12 


18 


5 


10 


016 


1 


9 


220 


" North, 


1846 James Drummond, p. 


m^r^ 


8^. ]H'. 228 


47 


9 


15 


24 


4 


28 


0.27 


8 


6 


284 


«« Indian Orchard, 1848 


Frederic A. Barton, 8.8. 




2.S M.S f5l 


18 


2 


11 8 


8 


5 


8 


1 


1 


70 


Sterling. 


1862 


Vacant. 




17 ;i: r^4 


10 


























100 


Stockbridge, 


1784 


A. H. DashieU, Jr., p. 


m/i 


&: 174 ■.;7i 


44 


5 


8 


8 


5 


6 


Oil 


2 


1 


160 


" CurtlsTille, 


1824 


Vacant. 




1 ify\ t^ 114 


58 





1 


1 


1 


8 


01 4 








60 


Stonebam, 


1729 


William J. Batt, p. 


im 


M SI 115 18 











2 


4 





6 








128 


Stoughton, 1st oh. 


1774 


Thomas Wilson, p. 


m^ 


34 €'> 1110 


28 


12 


1 


18 


8 


1 





4 


5 


6 


120 


Stowi, 


1889 


Vacant. 




17 ^8 


6 











2 








2 











" Assabet, 


1852 


Edward P. Tenney, s.s. 




14 4^ 56 


9 


9 


6 


14 


1 


5 





6 


8 





207 


Sturbridge, 


1786 


Sumner G. Clapp, p. 


IP^vG 


71 1^- ^^09 


84 





6 


5 


2 


8 





10 





2 


146 


Sudbury, 
Sunderlaiid, . 


1640 


Erastus Dickinson, p. 


m^ 


62 n^ :iM) 


18 





2 


2 


2 








2 





6 


282 


1718 


Sereno D. Clark, p. 


li-'3 


n;' 141 ► -.126 


12 


2 


8 


10 


1 


8 





4 


4 


6 


176 


Sutton, 


1720 


George Ljman, p. 


IbU 


48 1^^ m 


82 


5 


1 


6 


118 





4 


4 


1 


160 


Swampscott, Ist oh. 


1846 


Jonas B. Clark, p. 
( Alran Cobb. p. 
( Thos. T. Kicnmond, p 


184*5 
IMS 


8j 47, 55 


8 


1 


1 


2 


1 


8 





4 





4 


221 


Taunton, 1st. ch. 


1687 


. I^iiQ 


*) Til' 116 


21 





2 


2 


1 








1 








80 


" Trio. Cong, ch 


1821 


Erastus Maltby, p. 


iJr-Jf^ 


no '2l^^. 4{j8 


87 


8 


6 


9 


5 


4 


2|ll 


2 


4 


860 


" Winslow ch. 


1887 


Mortimer Blake, p. 


IK.'i 


72 i'i4 1^6 


85 





5 


5 


1 


2 


Oi 3 





2 


285 


" Eastch. 


1858 


Jamee R. Cushing, 8.8. 


1^4 


t m 21 
































84 


Templeton, 


1882 


Liewis Sabin, d.d ,p. 


1F37 


47 Hi} Ifil 


21 


2 


7 


9 


1 


2 





8 





2 


176 


Tewksbunr, 
Tisbury, 1st ch. 
<• Holmes Hole, 


1784 


Richard Tolmao, p. 


l*h£.2 


fifi 114 170 


22 


1 


1 


2 


8 








8 


1 


1 


187 


1700 


Vacant. 




Hi 24 38 


1 











1 








1 





1 





1844 


tt 




3 !- 12 


10 
































Tolland, 


1797 


Caleb F. Paige, 8.8. 




SI' 1-7 B8 


22 


6 





6 


8 


8 





6 


8 


1 


80 


Topefleld. 


1668 


Anson McLoud, p. 


1841 


£0 m m 


18 


8 


1 


4 





8 


2 5 


2 


1 


20O 


Townsend, 


1734 


Moses Patten, p. 
Edward W. Noble, p.* 


im> 


78 \^^^A 


14 


21 


2 


28 


4 2 


10 


16 


7 


8 


240 


Truro, 1st ch. 


1711 


m^ 


46 74 laO 


7 





1 


1 


1 








1 








160 


^» North, 


1842 


Vacant. 




5 l^i 21 


2 





























60 


Upton, 


1735 


Andrew J. Wlllard, p. 


IF.^T 


77 ]>^^'Jt8 


37 


4 


2 


6 


8 


8 





6 


2 





880 


Uzbridge, 


1781 


Jacob J. Abbott, p. 


18.W 


34 U- l.'-.2 


82 


6 


1 


7 


6 


2 





7 


4 


1 


284 


Walpole, 


1826 


Joseph W. Healy, p. 


m*^ 


4S ;^^ i:« 80 


5 


8 


8 


6 


1 





7 


2 


1 


166 


Waltham, Tr. Cong. ( 


.1820 


Richard B. Thurston, p 


. ms 


au, 741 H, 20 


6 


4 


10 


1 


1 


6 


2 


1 





120 


Ware, 1st ch. 


1761 


Ariel P. Ohute, p. 


1857 


47 


in) 


m 


27 





2 


2 


1 


a 





8 








180 
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PlMe ud Num. Ori^. 






Oua. 



Vjirwk%, 
Witcitovn, FhilJIpi c 

WtOaHlfliteh. 

ir«filmiif aoaf ■ ?h, 

Wt4(Boy]4ioD Iftcc^ 
Wen Br^kftvld. 
W. CufibHilfr, Br. c. 
Wcftflold, lach. 
Stleb. 
WfioMv, 

V Ne»bnff , l*t ch. 
^^ Jmrnaiea Ptaln^- 

'♦ Ceatrr, 

South 1 2*1. 

*' Xnrtb, PiL^Lin b, 

Vhn^Jy, lilcb. 
*' ^LCODf. cit. 

>'^LU|iiiiuitft«ii, tfC rb- 
** r-ftll*gK ch. 
" 3J cb, 

North, 

^^'■bLiro, lnt?b, 

'■ Ntrtb, 
l^'ofrMirtr, Ijit par. 

^* Union, 
<^ i«kiD it. 
'V'lttiiiigton, 



lT+ti|Tinioctijf P- (^l^n , P- l^W 

174:*^teph*-n 8. Snilrb. p. iKfjl 

1 : 72 , >I cn*!i M . I^n k1« J , p . IHeO 

IKi^hSjStj^phen K Ihsuiiifti, p. 1865 

1@2S UdiD U. Fktcb«r, p. W^ 
19XS\ Yac«iit 



ViTtu^aLb. 



SDrth, 



ITaDlSamutl Hopl^j , p. 
maa Jo^pb £1 Pmrkk, Bi. 

1774 VnfaoL 
lim' JftbD ^. 8««tll, p. 
]T84'Luthi?r H. j^belilon, p- 
IIW Vac&nt. 
]7l7|^-hri*t M, Cordkj,p. 
1812 l>«n»'L li Cftdy, p. 
167^1 Bmentf^n Divjji, i> n^, p. 
Ig5rk «1oei S^ BSi>i£biiiii, p. 
la2fl|EavJn K. UrKliriuan, SJ^ 
1771* Bh C. Bi'^mfiLp. 
1744|Bidwd EiDfT'on, p. 
MfKirMiirM p. Herbert, p. 
17<tl l>AvLi Fcvfer^ p. 
1K5S' li^«c DutihJim, t-Ji, 
\^^VJ TUomaji Lnurlfj p. 

186-'^ Alonio K. QaJn»t P- 
]4J^ thfron H. lUwki.p, 

18^ X^T\\v\. IV. Frnit, p. 
I7>!l!i U*kit PcbufUH p. 
Ji<L!:j Jo-^bu-t ISni^ry, p. 
1723 JaDie# P Turry, p* 

lFjo2 ^Hiu'] L. liwKiFfyO'J, p, 
1«43 Eiimuuil 9, Potter, p. 
1771 \ i\ow Hit^ltf/. 
1K42I J John W. Un^H p. 
] 74 1 j John P. ?kt>el«, p. 
liU^'i YaCBot. 
177-1 

1K5I !{?^ ru» D re water, p^ 
Ii'i5 AaJiJiim^m Bhktiird^ p, 
1>'U ^lark nopkloi^, I».D,, p, 
lfjyjtj| Vajr*rtE. 
17'i1^iimu«l ]{ Tnlmjin^p. 
1<^)2 UfT'jLDKln F. Ctark^^ p. 
H+HlAbijiib P. M"rTJn, p, 
liMol iieiajcd T, Ftt^tiinsoa, p. 
t772'T{tltiiOD 1\ Prrrj , m.9. 
1^)42 Da like I Matrhi p. 
IMUJ Vacant. 
171 tj llor»''t' Ja.iit«it, p.^ 
1821 J ?UjTb Wwi^tser, p.D , p. 
li*3fj kbiturv^:: Cutler, p 
1H4B iVrriH Ilirhnnluco, p. 
1771 Job n II. HijsbtMf, p, 
l@0a[»'mt«in L lU'pvf, p^ 
I88i iTTmijWMti Diit1», « i, 

l»tC^ John K. Cory, m. 



1857 
1S57 

1869 
1S6^I 

lft59 
18oQ 
183«1 
1857 

IRfiD 

liiri7 

1H5H 
IHQl 

185& 

1S5; 
WA 

IMH 

IKAS 



lB6ft 

!&■ 

M- 
1H14 

IB&ti 

l^i: 

1K-,S 

IHjy 



CBH. MEMBBRS. 

Jan. 1, 1860. 



^ mi 

37 i»^ 
52 121 



IDDir'KB. 

1869. 



ITS 22 
flr 13 

271 17 



74 JS1| 
42| 77, 
12' 2fJ 
37' 73! 
114 m 
77 MUi 
77 J24 
36 ,77i 
93|2t» 

*8 J 22 

Lni Ufl 

ii7 I'lJj 

4^ iH 



IS4 
147 

2'.lrK 
119 

;w 
no 
.1.52 

'2411 
i)2 
312 

17" 



22)fi 
1(17 
161 
12 

28; m\ S'J 



nl 



43 70! 
68 lati 



113 JSTi 

224 3a 

4& 12 

U\ lo 



.f]4l 

3l' fjl 
*£ I Itj 

Hi' 170 

40 LrS 
7'J anil 

77. 
13 £3' 



2H 



iij. 



^1 en 
40 I'Vt 

I2y iilii 
23 3n 

2110 3!>.T 

17a 3KS 
P^6 2'P> 

7LM l;j.; 
11 1 :^^ 



&£MOVAL8. 
1669. 



Pi8j 

144 14 

^7li Sd 

77 1 BSf 

3*! i 

5,1S3 14 



73 jy 
]4.''j 
'Ml L'^i 

221 1 1 4i 

2li>, 20 

226i fil 

41 1 5 

114 IS 

3^^l 4 



1 1^ 


13 


II f» 





2! li 


7 


0I 1 


1 


4' 1 


^ 


6 8 


1^1 


1 


1 








1 


1 


Oj 





2 1 


3 


2 2 


4 


Nl 4 


12 


1! 


I 


7,10 17 


1! 5 ti 


3 IS 


16 


2»J Vi 


31] 


6, 2 


7 


oi 





(1 


£ 


6 


1 


ti 




u 





U 


1 


a 


1 


U 3 


3 


i 11 6 


6 


«. 1 


1 


a n 


U 


1! 


1 


*\ u 


H 


% I 


3 








n 


4 


2 


a 


E> 


1 


11 


1 


2 


3 


i>l t5 


^j 


t> 


<! 


^1 


6 


2 


7 


ft 


n 


n 


H M 


f^ 


6 4 


M 


2 1 


3 


3; 4 


7 











2 


i> 


2 





1 


1 


h 


f> 


K^ 


4; « 


li> 


u[ ] 


1 


Hj.n 


27 


y 





8ll2 


20 


4 in 


14 


fi la 


1 21 


'^►14 


f 17 


S 4 


i 


1 


1 





n 


4! 1 


5 


(1 









8 14 22 

3 a 3 




6 



2 
3 

3i 1 

4:10, 

7 1 
1 



1 
7 
2 
5 

€; 

4| 

1! U 
l)| 11 
S 4' 



& 

13 i) 
7' 
11 
4I 4) 10 
8, 1)12 



as 
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8171IMART.— CiKTRCBBa : 831 wirh pastors. 78 with stated supplies, 79 Tacant ; Total, 488. 

M1J11BTBB8 iD pastoral s«rf ire : 889 pa^^tor*, 77 guted supplies ; Total, 416. 

Chcbch Mejibers : 24,217 Males, 61,802 Females, 862 not speci6ed ; Total, 76,871, of which 10,114 are ab- 

Additiohs in 1869 : 1,741 by profe^fion. 1,784 bj letter : Total, 8.475i [sentees. 

KtMOTAU io 1869: 1,164 by death. 1,768 by dismitisal. 188 by exoomniunicaUon ; Total, 8,110. 

BiPTuiu in 1869 : 780 Adult, 1,298 lofaut. In Sabbath Sohoolb, 80,124. 



Other MunsTBis. 
E. Jadion Aidi-n, Boston. 
^UlLun Allen, D. D., Northampton 
John W. Alford, Sec. Am. Tract So- 

rtrty, Boston, 
wfw Anderson, D.D., Sec. A. B. 

C.f.M.,Bost<!n. 
Mitt>«t Bailey, Enat Med way, 
JHJsh P. Barrows, Prof., Andorer. 
ftekltl H. Barstow, Teacher, New- 

ton Crater. 
Jiass Bates, Qraaby. 

VOL. UI. D 



Spencer F. Beard, AndoTer. 

George C. Beckwith, D.D., Sec. Am. 
Peace Society, Boston. 

William S, Blanchard, Boston. 

Zfnas Bliss, AmherNt. 

iJoab Bnce, D. D., (ord. 1806) Pitts- 
field.] 

Samuel Bradford. Montague. 

DuTid Brigham, Bridge water. 

A«a Bullard, iJec. Muss. S. S. Soo'y, 
Boston. 

Ebenenr BaigeiB, Dncnt. 



Daniel C. Bart, Berltley. 

William BushnelKphysiolan, Bbeton. 

Daniel Butler, Sec. Mass. Bible Soc., 

Qroton. 
Swift Byington, Boston* 
Kbeneier Chve. Tisbury. 
ErastuB Clapp. Easthamptoa. 
Doms Clurk, Waltham. 
Edward Ciaric, Chesterfield. 
Joseph S. Clark, D. D., Sec. Cong 
I Library Association, Boston. 
jDuM Cloyes, South Beading. 
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StatisticB. — Rhode Island. 



[Jan. 



Natbankl Oobb, Enngelii^ King** 
ton. 

Nftthulel Cogsiroll, Tarmouth. 

Eliaha W. Cook, Townwad. 

Paul Coaeb, Gambrldgeport. 

Jobn P. Cowles, Prinoip. Tooog La- 
dies' Bem'y, Ipatrkh. 

Joalab D. Crosby, Asbbanibam. 

Joseph W. Cross, West Boylston. 

Prsscoo CummlDgs, Leioestsr. 

Srasttts Curtiss, New Salem. 

Timothy Davis, KingstoD. 

Oeorge Denham, Chelsea. 

Andrvw C. Denison, teaclu, Medflsrd 

Lysander Diokerman, Neponset. 

Baeklel Dow. (?) 

CalTin Durfee, WlUiamstowo. 

Edward 8. Dwight, Amherst. 

John Dwlgbt, North Wrentham. 

David Eastman, Amherst. 

L. Root Eastman. Needham. 

John Q. A. Sdgell, Agent for West*n 
Colleges, AndOTer. 

John E. Edwards, Lancaster. 

Solomon P. Fay, Agent Am. Tract 
Society, Newton. 

Joseph B. Felt, LL.D., Boston. 

David D. Field, D. D., Stockbridge. 

Frederick A. Fisk, Teacher, Newton. 

Horatio Flan, Colerain. 

William C. Fowler, Amherst. 

George Gannett, Teacher, Boston. 

Bbeneaer Gay, Bridgewater. 

Alfred Goldsmith, Groton. 

Alfred Greenwood, Natick. 

Nathaniel H. Griffin, WilUamstown. 

Charles Hammond, Prlnc. Lawrence 
Academy, Groton. 

Stedman W. Hanks, Sec. Am. Sea^ 
men's Friend Soc'y, Lowell. 

Bewail Harding, Sec. Cong. Board of 
Publication, Boston. 

Willard M. Harding, Quinoy. 

William Harlow, Wrentham. 

Roger C. Hatch, Warwick. 

Roswell Hawks, South Hadley. 

Calvin Hitchcock, D.D., Wrentham. 

Edward Hitchcock, D.D., Prof., Am- 

Asa Hixon,West Medway. [berst. 

L. Itcs Hoadley, Auburn. (?) 

David Holman, Postmaster, Douglas. 

Sydney Holman, Teacher, Holyoke. 

Sylvester Holmes, New Bedfbrd. 

Henry B. Hooker, D.D., Sec'y Mass. 
H. M. Soc'y, Boston. 

Isaac Hoeford, Chaplain Insane Asy- 
lum, Worcester. 

George L. Hovey, Sec. Am. and For. 
Chr. Union, Greenfield. 



Wm. W. Howland, Mtalonary, tem- 
porarily at home, Conway. 

Heman Humphrey, D. D., Pitinfleld. 

Samuel C. Jaeiuon, D. D , Assistant 
Sec. Mass. Board of Elucatloift 

Forest Jelferds, City Missionary, ; 



William Jenks, D.D., (ord. 1805) 
Boston. 

Joseph B. Johnson, South Reading. 

Francis Jordan, Chaplain County 
House, Springfield. 

Caleb Kfanball, Medway. 

(Charles B. KiUredge, Monson. 

Isaac P. Langworthy, Sec.Am.Ciong. 
Union, Chelsea. 

Edwin Leonard, Milton. 

Allen Uncoln, Lynn. 

Isaac N. Lincoln, Prof., Williams- 
town. 

Otis Lombard, New Marlboro', 

Henry Loomis. Jr., Andover. 

Charles D. Lothrop, Andover. 

Leonard Luce, Westford. 

Solomon Lyman, Basthampton. 

James Means. Aubumdale. 

Rodney A. Miller, Worcester. 

WUUam Miller, Saundersrille. 

Cyrus T. Mills, Ware. 

David M. Mitchell, City Missionary, 
Koxbury. 

Eli Moody, Montague. 

Martin Moore, publisher Boston Re- 
corder, Boston. 

Sardis B. Morley, Williamstown. 

Thomas Morong, Pastor of *' Union 
Church," Globe Village. 

Theodore T. Munger, MUton. 

Charles W. Munroe, S. Cambridge. 

Nathan Munroe, Editor Boston Re- 
corder, Bradford or Boston. 

£. D. Murphy, chaplain, Monson. 

Blrdsey G. Northrop, Saxonville. 

Samuel Nou, Wareham. 

David Oliphant, Andover. 

(^Ivin E. Park. West Bozford. 

Edwards A. Park, D. D., Prof, An- 
dover. 

Leonard S. Parker, Haverhill. 

At>el Patten, Blllerica. 

John Q. Peabody, Ipswich. 

Giles Pease, Physician. Boston. 

Samuel H. Peckham, Leominster. 

Ebeneaer Perkins, Royalston. 

Fred'k T. Perkins, Willlamsborgh. 

Henry K. W. Perkins, Medfbrd. 

David Perry, Teacher, Brookfleld. 

Austin Phelps, D.D., Prof., Andover. 

John C. Phillips, Methuen. 



Jeremiah Poraeroy, Cbarlemont. 

RuAis Pomeroy, Gtis. 

Dennis Powers^South Abington. 

(Frauds G. Prate, Middleboro'.] 

Miner G. Pratt, Andover. 

Bbeneser Price, (ord. 1804} Boston. 

Asa liand, Ashbnmham. 

Stetson Raymond, Bridgewater. 

Andrew U. Rced,Mendon. 

Oeis Roekwood, Cambridgeport. 

Augustine Root, Lskeville. 

George B. Safford, Andover. 

John Sandfordy Taunton. 

William H. Saofbrd, Worcester. 

Alexander J. Sessions, Salem. 

Samuel Sewall, Burlington. 

Wm. G. T. Sbedd, Prof., Andover. 

John D. Smith, Douglas. 

Charles V. Spear, Pittsfleld. 

Cyrus Stone, Bosfton. 

Calvin E. Stowe, D.D.Prof. Andover. 

Lot B. Sullivan, Wareham. 

Inc. N. Tarboz, Sec. Am. Education 
Soc'y, Weot Newton or Boston. 

John Tstlock, Prof, Williamstown. 

John L. Taylor, Treas. Phillips Aca- 
demy, Andover. 

Josiah H. Temple, Framlngham. 

WillUm M.Thayer, editor, Franklin. 

Jompb Tracy, D. D., Sec. Mass.Cd- 
onintion Soc'y, Beverly. 

Geo. Traak, Anti-Tobacconist, Fltch- 
burg. [Boston. 

Selah B. Ifflt, Sec. A. B. C. F. H., 

Jaines Tufts, Monson. 

WUliiun G. Tuttle, Urtleton. 

William Tyler, Pawtucket. 

Wm. hi Tyler, D.D., Prof, Amherst. 

George Uhler, CurtUville. 

John A. Vinton, South Boston. 

James G. Vi>iie, Prof, Amherst. 

Samuel Ware, Sunderland. 

Aaron Warner, Amherst. 

Oliver Warner, Secretary of State, 
Northampton. [Boston. 

Israel P. Wiirren, Sec. Am.TraetSoc. 

Isaac C. White, Roxbury. 

Calvin White, Ambenit. 

John Whitney, Westf rd. 

Philo B. Wilcox, East Hridgewater. 

John Woodbridge, D.D., Hadley. 

Jonarhan E. Woodbddgv, Teacher, 
Auburndale. 

Elenry A. Woodman, 'Newburyport. 

Isaac R. Worcester, AubnmUtle. 

Samuel M Worcester. D D., Salem. 

Ebeneaer B. Wright, Norwich 1*. 0. 
Total. 172. 



RHODE ISLAND. 




Harrington, 

Bristol, 

Central Falls, 

Chepachet, 

Elm wood, 

Kingston, 

Little Compton, 

Newport, 

Newport Union, ool'd. 

North Scituate, 

Pawtucke^. , 

Peacedal^K * 

Providence, — 

Beneticent ch. 

Richmond st. oh 

High St. ch. 

Ytw Evang'l ch. 



166; 
1687 
1845 
1846 
1861 
1821 
1704 



Francis Horton, s.s. 1856 
Thos. Shepard, d.d., p. 1835 
David M. Elwood, s.s. 1859 
Orin F. Otis, p. 1846 

Reuben Torrey, p. 1862 

William W. Belden, s.s. 
Nathaniel Beach, p. 1867 

1833 ThacherTbayer,D.D.,p. 1852 
1869|BeiuaminLynch, p. 1859 

1834 Loring B. Marsh, s.s. 1859 
1829 Constantino Blodget, p. 1836 
1867 Francis G. Pratt, s.s. 



1744 
1796 
1834 
1848 



A. Huntington Clapp, p. 1865 
Jona. Lcavitt, d.d , p. 1840 
Lyman Whiting, p. 1859 

Robert H. Conklin, S.S. 1863 



CHH. MEMBERS. 


addit'ns. 


Jan. 1, 1860. 




1869. 




■s 


J 






*• 


■j 


1 
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1 

< 


1 
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41 


86,127 


21 




2 


2 


71 


145 216 


40 


6 




6 




|125 




8 


4 


7 




21 










29 


27 


56 
67 


26 








48 


129 


177 


86 








6 


9 


14 
41 




6 


1 


6 


80 


260 


340 
27 


70 


8 


1 


4 


146 


842 


488 




2 


9 


11 


1 


346 




1 


6 


6 


116 264 


369 




6 


8 


18 






260 




10 


10 


20 



&KM0VAU. 

1850. 



2 

2 
2 1 



1 3 
8 
1 



18 




150 

90 

178 

29 
45 
283 
165 



827 
860 



8 \ 
I 
4 
04211 
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Staiidics. — Connediad. 



91 



Ptee« tnd Nuoe. Org. 



Name. 



Com. 



ProTidence. — 
i^entral ch. 
RiTOrPomm»»^T- 
SlatersTille, 
Tiverton, 
Westerly, 
M'ooDSOcket 



1852,LeonaTdSwain, D.D.^p. 1R62 

1849|a«orxe W. Adams, p. 1867 

1816 Edwin A. Buck, p. 1859 

1746 Nelson Clark, s.s. 1868 

184S A. L. Whitman, p. 1863 



1857 



noonsocKec, iNHXbeodore uooM, s.s. mo7 

Chhs. specified bnt not reported,— ftom prerious reports. 



CHH. M BMBERS. 

Jan. 1, 1860. 



1291 

45 

|ld9 

28; 26 

. 68 

74 

148|188 



18 



adpit'hs. 
1859. 



8 7 

7l 

718 



RXMOTALS. 
1859. 



I 



16 


1 


6 


7 


1 


8 


25 


1 


2 


8 




2 


4 


1 


* 



BAPTIUn. . 

1859. 9 
8 



876 
154 
808 
100 
70 
86 
260 



SUHMART.— CiroitCBis : 14 with pastors, 7 with stated supplies ; Total, 21. 

MiKisTBRS in pastoral Mnrice : 14 psstors, 7 stated sapplies ; Total, 21. 

Chukch Hkhbbrs : 578 Hales, 1,423 Females. 1,604 not specifled ; Total, 8,606, of which 245 are absentees. 

Additions in 1859: 60 by profession, 69 by letter: Total, 129. 

lixMOVALs in 1859 : 43 by death, 73 by dismissal. 7 by excommunication ; Total, 128. 

Baptxsics in 1869 : 19 Adult, 86 Inlhnt. In Sabbath Schools, 8,159. 

Othbr HnvmEKs.— James H. Hoppin, Prorldence ; Nathan W. Williams, Proridence ; Thomas Williams, 
ProTidence, (ord. 1804.) 



CONNECTICUT. 

Notb.— Sabbath Schools Include only the arerage attendance, and no branch or 3fission Schools. 

[Reported to Jan. 1, I860.] 



Andorer, 
Ashford, 

*' Westford, 
ATon, West, 

^* East, 
Bariihamsted. 



1749, John R. Freeman, p. 1866 



1 
1 

1761 
1819 
1781 



Uitchcockyille, 1842 

Berlin, Kensington, 1712 

" 2dch. 1775 
Bethany, 

Bethel, 1 

Bethlem. 1740 

Bloomfleld, 17^ 

Bolton, 1725 
Bozrah, New Concord, 1739 

" BosrahTille, 1828 

'' FitchyiUe, 



Thomas Dotton, s.s. 

Vacant. 
J. Morgan Smith, p. 
El^ah D. Murphy, p. 

Vacant. 
Luther II. Barber, p. 
Kllas B. UUlard, p. 
Robert C Learned, p. 
1763 Edward W. Robinson, p. 1855 
B. C. Baldwin, p. 1860 

Vacant. 



1860 

1869 

1843 
1860 
1858 



Nathan S. Hunt, i.s. 
(leorge Cryer, s.s. 
1864 Jowph A. iiaxton. s s. 

( Timothy P. GiUett, p. 1808 
Bnnlbrd, Ab. 1646 ) Jacob G. Miller, p. 1869 

' Matson M. Smith, p. 1859 

Alex. R. Thompson, s.s. 

Vacant. 

Leverett Griggs, p. 1856 

Thomas N. Benedict, s.s. 

Charles N. Seymour, p. 1869 

1782 ' George A . MiUer, p. 1859 

17411 Vacant. 

1858 John £dgar, s.s. 

1711 Charles P. Gro'svenor, p. 1859 

Reuben S. Uaaen, p. 1849 

Warren C. Fiske, p. 1858 

Charles B McLean, p. 1844 

1810 Francis Williams, p. 1868 



1695 
1831) 
1809 
1747 
1757 
1734 



Bridgeport, 1st ch. 

•' 2dch. 
Bridgewater, 
Bristol, 
Brookfield, 
Brookljn, 
Burlington, 
Canaan, South, 

'^ Falls Village, 
Canterbury, 1st ch. 

'' Westminster, 
Canton, Center, 

" CoUinsTiUe, 
ChapUn, 
Chatham, — 

Middle Haddam, lst,1740 

Easthampton, 1748 

Middle Haddam, 2d, 1855 



1770 
1750 



Cheshire, 
Chester, 
CUnton, 
Colchester, 1st eh. 

*' Westchester, 
Colebrook, Center, 
Columbia, 
ComwaU, 

'»* North, 
CoTsntry, 1st ch. 

'» 2dch. 

" Village, 
Cromwell, 
Danbury, 1st ch. 

" 2dch. 

" HUlplain, 
Barien, MiddleMZ, 



James B. Hopklnson, s.s. 
Henry A. Russell, p. 1869 
John H. Newton, s.s. 

1724 John 8. 0. Abbott, s.s. 

1742 William S. Wright, p. 

1667 James O. Moore, p. • 

1703 Lucius Curtis, p. , 

1729 Andrew C. Denison, s.s. 

1796 Archibald Geikie, s.s. 

1718 Frederick H. Arery, p. 

1740 Stephen Fenn, p. 

1782 1 Charles Wetherbee, p. 

1712; Joel R. Arnold, p. 



1860 
1869 
1850 
1866 



1860 
1859 
1859 
1854 
1745 Geo. A. Calhoun, 9.D.,p. 1819 
1849 Uwis E. Cbarpiot, p. 1859 
1715 James A. Clark, p. 1858 

1696 Samuel 0. Cos, p. 1650 

1851 DaTid Peck, p. 1858 

Now i/isbanded. 
1744 1 Jonathan S. Banws, B.S. 



15; 23 38| 
89! 65 104 
121 25 37 
451 65 110 
SOjlULlJ 
18i 37f] 
20 49 I 
851 74;i09 
99 2081302 



27p44; 
186 8011 
86 125 

no 

80 



40 100 
27 1 59 
36' 50 
39 29 

141 19 



77 150 227 

102 224 326 

79,154 233 

10 401 50 

165 2891454 



78 113 

127 196 

68' 97 

501 76 

28 39 

601 86 

67 99 

131.201 

90 138 287 

46 89,184 
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36 
14 
114 
55 
74 
90 17 
371 60 
25 60 
50, 90 



56 

70,106 
26' 40 
192 306 
103 158 
137 211 
267 
97 
86 
140 
128 
76 10O|176 
82, 82 114 
45! 36 
221 47 
71122 
105*212 
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01 
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4 1 



5' 5 
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1 
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26 
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5 17 
2 2 
4 5 
1! 2 
2 22 



2 8 
11 20 
9 9 
0' 4 
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60 
48 
40 
96 

126 
40 
70 
70 

160 
26 

109 
40 
90 
65 
50 
30 
86 

160 
230 
100 
60 
176 
70 
85 
60 
66 
50 
50 
60 
100 
112 
90 

36 

100 

80 

179 

126 

120 

126 

75 

66 

81 

81 

100 

52 

106 

100 

90 

200 

130 



70 
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Siaiisiics. — Connecticut. 



[Jak. 



Pl*c« and M« 



Org. 



Derby, Ut ch. 
** BlrmlDgham, 
" AasonUt, 
Darbam, Ist eh. 

^' Center, 
Eutford, 
Eut Oranby, 
Xut Iladdam. lat ch. 
** MUlington, 
" Hadlyme, 
.Ba«t Hartford, 
Saat Haven, Ist eh. 

*i^F«lrUaTen,2dc, 
-flut Lyme, 
^4Saston, No. Fairfield, 
Bast Windror, 1st ch. 
'* Broad Brook ch. 
Bllngton, 
BnfleTd, 1st ch. 
pwJi MfM-rh, ^ 
i Essex, Say brook ch. 

I Fairfield, let eh. 

" Oreenfleld, 

" Southport, 

«' Black itock, 
Farmingfton, Ist eh. 

'' Claintille, 

" Unlonville, 
FrankUn, 
Qlastenbuiy, 1st ch. 

*' least, 

*' South, 
Ooshen, 

Granby, about 

Qreenwich, 1st ch. ab. 

" 2dch. 

" StaDirich, 

* North 
Oriswold, Ist ch. 

»' Jewett City, 
Groton, 
Guilford, 1st ch. 

'« North, 2a ch. 

" 8dch. 
Haddam, Ist ch. 

'* lligganum, 
Hamden, Mt. Carmel, 

" East Plain, 
Hampton, 
Hartford, 1st oh. 

'' South eh. 

" North ch. 

•* 4th ch. 

" 6th ch. 

" Pearl St. ch. 
Hartland, Ist ch. 

" West, 2d ch. 
Harwinton, 
Hebron, 

" Gllead, about 
Huntington, ^ 
Kent, 
KilUngly, South, 

" West, 

" DayTlUo, 
KiUingworth, 
Lebanon, 1st eh. 
^ ^* Goshen, 

«< JBzeter, 
Ledyard, 
lisbon, Ist ch. 

" HanoTer, 
Litchfield, 1st ch. 

" Northfleld, 

" Milton, 
Lyme, Hamburg, 

" GmssyHill, 
Madison, 1st ch. 

" North, 2d eh. 



1677 Charles C. Tiffany, p. 
1R46 Vacant. 



I860 
1710 
1847 
1778 
1787 
1714 
1736 



A1fx«d L. Frisbie, p. 
Abraham C. Baldwin, p. 
Irem W. Smith, p. 
Charles Chambeclain, p. 

Vacant. 
Silas W. Bobbins, p. 
Aaron C. Beach, p. 



1867 

1860 

.867 
868 
.868 

,866 
.869 



1746 i Vacant. 

1696 Samuel Spring, b D. p. 1883 

171 1 ' D. William Havens, p. 1847 

1862 Edwin Dimock, 8.s. 

1724 Joeeph Ayer, p. 1867 

1763, Martin Dudley, p. 1861 

1762 1 Frederick Munson, p. 1866 

1861 Timothy A. Haaen, ss. 
1780 Thos. K. Fesaenden, p. 1866 
1683 A. L. Bloodgood, p. 1866 
1856, Chas. A. G. Brigham, p. 1866 

1726 John G. Balrd, p. 186^ 

1862 James A. GaUup, p. 1864 
1639 Alex. McLean, Jr., p 1867 
1?26 Thomas B. Sturges, p. 1842 
1843 Charles B. Undsley, p. 1860 
1849 Marin us Willett, p. 18.58 
1652 Noah Porter, d.d., p. 1806 
1840 Moses Smith, p. 1869 
1841 'James A. Smith, s.s. 
1718 Jared K. Avery, p. 1854 
169*i A. S. Cheseborough, p. 1858 

1727 Aaron Snow, p. 1841 
183 > John A. Seymour, p. 1867 

1740 Vacaut. 

1789 William U. Gilbert, p. 1866 
.1670 William A. Hyde, s.s. 
1705 Joel U. Undsley, d.d., p.l847 

17:^ Henry G. Jesup. p. 1864 

1827 William H. Knouse, p. 1869 

1720 Bennet F. Northrop, p. 1863 

1825 Henry T. Cheever, p. 1866 

1704 Sy Wester Hine, s.s. 
1643 William S. Smith, p. 1869 
1726 Richard Crittenden, 1860 

1843 George I. Wood, p. 1858 
1676 Jsnips L. Wright, p. 1865 

1844 Charles Nichols, s.s. 
1764 Edward W. hobinson, p.1866 

1705 Austin Putnam, p. 1838 
17'28 George Soule, p. 1855 
1636 Joel Uawes, d.d., p. 1818 
1669 Edwin P. Parker, p. 1860 
1824 George N. Webber, p. 1869 
1832|NathaDielJ. Burton,p. 1867 
1883'JosephD. Hull,s.s. 
1862 1 Ellas R. Beadle, p. 1862 
1768] Vacant. 

1780 'Charles G. Goddard, p. 1866 

17381 John A. McKinstry, p. 1867 
17171 Vacant. 
17681 
1724 John Blood, S.S. 

1741 i Evarts Scudder, p. 1869 
1746 Vacant. 

1801 Thos. T. Waterman, p. 1868 
1849 Fras. E. M. Bachelor, s.s. 

1738,UiramBelI,p. 1860 

1700IOrlo D. nine, p. 1866 

1729 Anson It. Livermore, p. 1860 

1773, John Avery, p. 1848 

1810 Timothy Tuttle, p. 1811 

17231 David Breed, p. 1867 

1766 James A. Haaen, p. 1862 
17211 Vacant. 
17951 

1798 George J. Harrison, a a. 

1727 1 Enoch F. Burr, p. 1860 
1767<Alpha Miller, B.S. 

1707 1 Sam uel Fiske, p. 1857 
1758|Samuel Howe, a.a. 



CBH. MXMBIBB. 

Jan. 1, 1860. 



60 104 164 15 
87116 153 23 
61 I 92 143; 16 
661 96 1511 8 
48 761124 10 
i9 72 101 16 
21 1 621 73 12 
89,170^116 
22 68!7f6l 2 
321 64: 96| 8 
104 8161419! 80 
89,15212411 10 
82 601 92 2 
28! 46 681 6 
261 7»> 99 2 
66 136:2011 18 
161 36 61 I 10 
66.109 1741 81 



66,118' 184 
41| 811122 



47| 66|112JV« 

471 84 Wr 



47131 178 
27 79 106 
861 82; 107 

IK 36 54 



114 201>316| 22 
81il49;230 
871 64 101 

48:1011149 

69|l53|222 

49, 68 117 

87|ll7,154 

38, 88 126 

281 691 97 

83 86 119 
112 218 880 

331 881121 

6l| 81|132 

40 83 123 - 

8li 62: 831 17 

261 .64| 86 11 

97 166 263| 

40| 641 94 

72|l04|l76 

48 90 138 

851 791114 

17, 27, 44 - 

621 94 146! 12 

46,181,1771 7 

648 
140 8801470 
175 816 491 
190 372,662 

10. »i. 46 
1721216; 387 

161 32; 48 

16 41 57 
125 207 1 382 

441 90,134 

22 41 63 

89 73! 112 

39| 91 130 

6 13, 19 

127 263 3X) 

26, 67| 82 
109 193 302 

36 88 124 

86, 61, 87 

80| 671 87 

16| 60| 761 

87 47 84' 10 

82, 641 96 14 

78|l78,26l| 10 

26| 46' 711 4 

16| 80| 46l 8 

81, 87 1181 12 

191 30, 491 7 
168,206 3641 16 

40 68|108 20 



10 
8 


10 
8 
4 

'I 


2 


6 
40 
9 

6 



ADDIT'MS 


1869. 


1 




u 


J 


2 


1 


i 


8' 


1 


4 


11 7 


8 


3; 6 


8 


2 


1 


8 


2 





2 














1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


2 











2 


4 


6 


2 





2 





2 


2 


2 


2 


4 





1 


1 


3 


3 


6 


0. 





4 3 


7 


8i 5 


18 


8! 2 


6 











2 


8 


6 


4 


2 


6 




















1 





1 


2 





2 





10 


10 





3 


8 


3 





8 


81 


6 


87 





1 


1 


8 


8 


1 2 


8 


2 


3 


6 


1 


1 


2 


1 


9 


10 





7 


7 


1 6 


7 


3 2 


6 


1 1 


2 


0' 1 


1 


111 7 


18 


0, 





6. 4 


10 


0: 1 


1 


1 


1 








6 7 


12 











2 


2 


4 


2 10 


12 


826 


29 


llO 


1 


8 31 


89 





























2 


2 


'4 











6 


2 


7 


8 


2 


10 











7 


3 


10 


16 


4 


20 














8 


8 
































2 


2 





8 


8 


2 


2 


4 


2 





2 


1 


2 


8 





1 


1 











8 





8 


5 


2 


7 



&XM0VAU. 


BAPTIBUB. . 


1869. 




1869. 


1 

i 


U 


1 




1 


1 


81 3: Oil 


~2 8 


^0 


2 





1. 8 





eo 


1 


9 


10 








lao 


8 


4 


7 


2 


4 


85 


2 





2 








75 


6 





6 








140 


2 


1 


8 








60 


1 





0; 1 





6 


90 


li 4 


01 6 


1 


2 


40 


2 8 


6 





2 


75 


9 


2 


Oil 


10 


200 


2 








2 





40 














3 


66 


2 





2 


1 


60 





6 


6 


2 


ao 


2 


2 2 


6 


4 


75 





8 3 


1 


100 


6 


11 


16 


2 2 


150 


1 


4 


01 6 


5 12 


90 


2 





2 


0' 1 


60 


4 





0!4 





2 


75 


1 


6 


Oj 6 


1 


4 


80 


8 


3 


0, 6 


2 


2 


100 


3 





3 


4 


70 


3, Oi 8 


6 


70 


1 


1 0! 2 





1 


40 


6 


6 


0,11 





IS 


190 


4 


29 


0'33 





8 


196 


1 


6 


0{ 7 





1 


96 


8 


5 


1' 9 


2 





.« 


8 


9 


4 21 


17 


6 


\75 


1 1 


0. 2 





2 


150 


2' 1. 3 





2 


60 


3 


2 


Oi 6 





6 


225 











1 


4 


70 


1 


1 


Ol 2 





4 


60 


4 


4 


8 


11 


160 


2 


4 


6 


18 


100 


2 


1 


0, 8 





3 


60 


2 


1 


0! 3 





8 


60 





2 


0- 2 


1 


3 


70 


2 


11 1 4 





2 


68 


2 


ll 0, 3 


2 


10 


160 


1 


2 3 





2 


65 


3 


8 6 


1 


6 


86 


3 


1 4 





1 


65 


4 


0, 4 





1 


80 


1 


oi 1 








26 


4 


2! 0' 6 


2 





84 


7 





7 





1 


125 


6 


6 


Oil 





10 


218 


3 


14 


17 


11 4 




4 


13 


118 


2; 


160 


1 





0' 1 


ol 


70 


6 


10 


16 


r 8 


190 


1 


1 


0: 2 








46 


1 





0: 1 








76 


2 


2 


0, 4 





8 


150 


4 


4 





8 





2 


100 


2 








2 








66 


3 








3 


2 





80 








0; 

3 


6 





90 


3 














9 


6 0ll4 


6 


12 


200 


1 


4 


0| 6 


16 





GO 


8 


6 


0: 8 





8 


100 


2 


1 


8 


0^ 3 


00 





6 


01 6 


0. 


76 





6 0' 6 








76 





81 0' 3 








100 


1 


2' 0, 3 





2 


60 


2 


6 





7 








80 


6 








6 





6 


76 


8 


6 





9 





8 


66 


1 


1 





2 





1 


40 


2 


2 


1 


6 





2 


60 


8 





8 





1 


85 


6 


7 


0.12 





10 


UO 


1 


1 





2 
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Pltee and Name. Oig. 



2d ah 



r, Ut eh. 

IbotfeWaovlh, 

" fiddi. 
Maribr rough, 
]farUeb,lfteh. 

" Center, 

" HaooTer, 
MkMlebur/, 
Middletown, Ist cb. 

" Sooth oh. 

" 4th ch. 

" MIddlelield, 
Milibrd, l8t ch. 

" Plymooth, 
Monnw, 
KodctUW, 
Mobegan, 
Honia, 
Maoiatxiek, 
Hew Britain, lat eh. 

-' South, 
Mev Canaan. 
New Fairfield, 
H«« Hartford, North, 

"^ Sonth, 
Nev Haven, 1st ch. 

" North ch. 

" TaleCoU.eh. 

'' 8deh. 

** Taoiple at. ch. 

" r»lrhaTen,l8tc. 

" College at. 

" We#tTUle, 

« Hovest 

** Chapel at. 

•' South, 

"" yairhaven Cent. 
Nev London, lat ch. 

« 2dch. 
Nev MiUSord, lat oh. 
Neartown, 
Koriblk, 
North Branfhrd, 

" Northlbrd, 
North Canaan, 
North Haven, 
North Stoniagton, 
Norvalk, Irt eh. 

" Sonth, 
Norvleh, let eh. 

" 2d oh. 

*' OiecneTUIe, 4lh 
chnreh, 

" Broadvur, 
Old Lyme, 
Old 8a| brook, 
Oraoft, Weat Blavec, 

Oxford, 
PlaiDfleld, 

" Central TlUage, 

** WanregMi, 
nrnoQth, lat ch. 

^' Hollow, 

" TerrjTUle, 
Pomfret, 

** AbingtOB, 
PorUaod, & eh. 

*' Central eh. 
I'ratoa, Ut ok. 
Jwepect, 
PBCaam, Baal, 



1779 
1861 
1710 
17«4 
1746 
172B 
1846 
1868 
1796 
1661 
1747 
1778 
1808 
1689 
1741 
1764 
1721 
1882 
1768 
1781 
1768 
1842 
1788 
1742 
1829 
1848 
1689 
1742 
1767 
1826 
1829 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 
1888 
1862 
1868 
1670 
1886 
1716 
1716 
1760 
1724 
1760 
1769 
1718 
1727 
1668 
1886 
1660 
1700 

1888 
1842 
1638 
1646 



Name. 



Com, 



Leater M. Dorman, p. 
Warren G. Jonea, a.a. 
Anaon 8. Atwnod, p. 
Edward F. Brooka, p. 
Alpheoa J. Pike, p. 

Orlando H. Whifee, 8.a. 
Jacob Baton, p. 
Jonathan 8. Judd, p. 
Jeremiah Taylor, p. 
John L. Dudley, p. 
Lent 6. Hough, p. 
Spofford D. Jewett, a.a. 
Jonathan Brare, n.D., p. 
Wbeeloek N. HarTey, a.a. 
Edward B. Emenon,.8.a. 
Hiram C. Haydn, a.i. 
John W. Salter, a.8. 
DaTid L. Parmelee. p. 
Charlea S. Sherman, p. 
LaTalette Perrin, p. 
C. L. Goodell, p. 
Ralph Smith, p. 
Eara D. Kinney, b.8. 
Franklin A. Spencer, p. 
Edwin Hall, Jr., p. 
Leonard Bacon, D.n., p. 
Sam.W.8.Dotton,i>.D.,p. 
Oeorge P. Flaber, p. 
E. L. CleaTeland, D D., p. 

Yacanr. 
Burdett Hart, p. 
Edward Strong, p. 
James L. H'illard, p. 
Channey Murray, s.s. 
William T. Enstis Jr., p. 
Gurdon W. Nojea, p. 

Taeant. 
Tbomaa P. Yield, p. 
G. B. Wlllcoz, p. 
David Murdock, Jr., p. 
WiUlam H. Moore, p. 
Joseph Eldridge, d.d., p. 
William B. Curtiaa, p. 
Aaa C. Pierce, p. 

B. 8. J. Page, 8.8. 
Stephen Hubbell, p. 
William B. Weed, p. 
David B. Austin, p. 
Hiram P. Arms, p. 
Alvan Bond) dj>., p. 

Robert P. Stanton, p. 
John P. Gnlllver, p. 
David S. Brainerd, p. 
Salmon McCall.p, 
George A. Bryan, | 



1719 ueorge A. Bryan, p. 

1806 Alfirvd C. Raymond, 

1746 Vacant. 

1705 William A. Benedict, b.r. 

1846 Vacant 

1866 S. H. Fellows, B.a. 

1780 Vacant. 

1887 James Averill, p. 

1888 John Montelth, Jr., p. 
1716 Daniel Hunt, p. 

1768 Henry B. Smith, p. 
1721 Hervey Talcott, p. 
1861 S. e. W. Rankin, s.8. 
l69eiElUah W. Tncker, 8.8. 
1796^ Wm. W. Atwater, s.b. 



KUgaieid, ]8t ch. 
" Ridiebury, 



1716 
1848 
1788 
1712 
1768 
1727 



H. S. Randall, 8.8, 

George J. Tillotson, s j, 

William D. Herrick, p. 

Clinton Clark, p. 

Enoch S. Huntington, §.*. 

Georga M. Smith, p. 1£6^ 
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[Jan. 









caa. BTMr^fe.H. 


ADDrr'MS. 


BBfOVAU. 


BAPTtSMS. . 








Jmn. 1, l^'-'f. 


1860. 


1869. 


1869. a 


Place mod Num. Org. 


Name. 












J 


Com. 


*■ 

s 


1 £ 


1 


If 


1 


1 


i 


1 


t 


^ 


i 


Koxbory, 1744 AoeUn Isbam, p. 


im 


ThVm W2 


12 


01 





5 





"0 


"6 


"T 


4 


loa 


Salem, IT^Nath&nlel Miner, t.s. 




27,' M Kl 


8 


0; 6 


6 


1 


6 





7 








60 


flalUbury, 1744 Adam Reid, d.d., i>. 


1837 


«2H8ai(i 


18 


1 


8 


4 


6 


4 





10 





7 


148 


Sajrbrook, Deep Blrer, 1884 Henry Wlckei, p. 


lim 


77 115 1S2 


28 





6 


5 


6 


1 


1 


7 








96 


Sootland, 1785 


Thomas TUlman^ p 


\Mi 


281 78 Kiti 


16 





1 


1 





1 





1 





2 


89 


Seymour. 1817 
81uron,l>teh. 1789 


Yaeant. 




23 1 49; 72 


6 





8 


8 





6 





5 





8 


60 


D. D. T. McLaugfalia, | 


,1S59 


3S| ybll^ 


15 


6 


2 


8 


5 


2 





7 


2 


6 


eo 


" Ellaworth, 1802 


Robert D. Gardner^ p. 


1858 


25\ 4l! fie 


7 














2 


1 


8 








42 


Sherman, 1744 


William RusseU. t,fl. 
(AUen McLean, p. 
\ Olirer 8. Taylw, p* 


180S 


46 


n 117 


20 











1 


1 





2 








40 


Simsbury, lat oh. 1682 


1M&1 


67 


ISC J^ 


14 


1 





1 


6 


6 





12 


1 


1 


126 


Somers, 1727 


George A. Orlatt, p. 
AaaB Smith, si. 


1S55 


70 


19S»269 


20 


2 


8 


5 


2 


6 





8 


1 


5 


175 


Soathbnry, lat eh. 1783 




28 


51, 7I> 


7 


1 


1 


2 


1 


2 





8 








46 


" South Britain, 1769 


Yaeant. 




fjl 


82 133 


34 


8 


1 


4 


2 


2 





4 





2 


60 


Southington, 1728 
South WindMT, 1690 


ElUha P. Jones, p. 


1837 


167 


M2 ^ti 


16 


8 


2 


5 


15 


11 





26 





5 


240 


Judson B. Stoddari, p 


im.] 


*M 


l?a;il4' 8 





1 


1 


1 


1 





2 





1 


eo 


" Wapnlng, 1880 
«' SaatWindaor,— 


William Wright, p. 


IHH 


3ii 


T6 


1)4 10 

1 


4 


1 


5 


5 


8 





8 


8 





00 


Theo. Institute, 1886 


Pro/euors m Stntinm^. 


T*! 23 


97 


70 





























56 


Stafford, l«t eh. 1728 


Joseph Knight, p. 


186.S 


y 22 


.^1 


9 











8 


2 





5 








40 


" Weet, 1764 


Fred. W. Chapman, « o 




251 2y 


54 


2 


6 


1 


6 


1 


1 





2 


8 





60 


'« Spring!, 1860 


Alexis W. Ide, p. 


1859 


14 34 


4^ 


12 





6 


6 


1 


2 





3 





1 


116 


<« StaflbrdTiUe, 1868 


Hiram Day, s.s. 
Joseph Anderson, p. 
W. Simpson Clark, e.e. 




2l 14; ]ii 


1 





























60 


Stamford, iBt ch. 1641 


ISOO 


5«'l7fM^f> 


20 


4 


8 


12 


2 


9 


8 


14 





4 


143 


** North, 1782 




24 Mt 144 


10 


3 


8 


6 





2 





2 


2 





75 


" Long Ridge, 1842 


C. H. Powell, s.fl. 




6 11 


17 


8 


21 


2 














1 





21 


SterUng,ieee Yoluntown ) 
Stonington,lstch. 1674 






























Pliny F. Warner, ft.?. 




31 61 


m 


21 








1 








1 





1 


86 


'' 2dch. 1888 


WilUam Clin, p. 


mA 


w.m 


m 


10 


2 1 


8 


8 



8 





6 


2 


2 


100 


" Uyetic Bridge, 1862 


Walter R. Long, p. 


ISiia 


a^l 74 


im 


14 


1 1 


2 


2 





2 


1 


6 


76 


Stratibrd, Prob. 1640 
Suffleld.lstch. 1698 


Benjamin L. Swan , p 


ISTkS 


72 1U2'2(]4 


30 


218 


15 


6 


8 





9 





8 


160 


John R. Miller, p. 


j-^r.-i 


79 1771256 


33 


2 


1 


8 


2 


3 





5 


2 


4 


150 


" Weet, 1744 


Henry Cooley, p. 


j-iHi 


34 m\ ^ 


9 











8 


1 





4 








46 


Thompson, 1780 


Andrew Dunninf , p. 


Ifvli 


m»lR2:2Bl 


92 


1 


4 


5 


5 


4 





9 





4 


78 


ToUand, in7 


Abram Man«h, p. 


ibai 


35 7S+;U4 


16 


2 


8 


6 


2 


2 





4 


8 


8 


100 


Torrington, 1741 
'« Torringfirad, 1769 


Charles B. Dye, p. 


1HD» 


a> M\ 64 


17 


4 


1 


5 


1 


2 





3 


1 


6 


60 


Charles Newman, p. 


1b6H 


12 87 U9 


26 


2 





2 


2 


8 


1 


11 





1 


61 


" WoloottTiUI, 1882 


R. Manning Chlptniin,^ J. 


3tnu2 i;js 


27 


1 


6 


7 


2 


4 





6 


1 


8 


40 


Trumbull, 1780 


Benjamin Swallow, «.i. 




42! €0 lie 


28 


1 


1 


2 


1 


2 





8 








60 


Union, let ch. 1788 


Samuel I. Curtln. 




J6 ;JS» 54 


11 


9 





9 














6 





60 


Temon, 1st ch. ' 1762 


Mark Tucker, ]>.£>., p. 


IftTsT 


r)3 iri<v2i9 


30 


4 


9 


18 


8, 8 





11 


8 


8 


134 


" RockTiUe,lstch.l887 


Yaeant. 




55 121 i7iJ 


12 





12 


12 


420 





24 





2 


150 


« 2dch. 1849 


Charles W. Clapp, p. 


li^.'T 


75 l.V> '-^^'■, 


M) 


6 


12 


18 


5 


9 





14 


6 





260 


Yoluntown fc Sterllng,1779 


Charles L. Ayer, p 


>..'.> 


24 H T'i 


14 


5 


8 


8 














2 





60 


Walllngford,lBtch. 1675 


Edwin R. Gilbert, ii 


}*^U 


T^5 IT;.] :!.|!i 


16 


1 


7 


8 


4 


1 





5 





16 


160 


Warren, 1766 


Francis Lobdell, p. 


iS'.'i 


47 7'i;l2;i 


20 





5 


5 


4 


5 





9 





8 


128 




Bphraim Lyman , [■• 


>:.'J 


M2 Ua 247 


82 


7 





7 


5 


4 





9 


5 


6 


200 


" NewPr«iton,lst,1757 


J. H. Strong, p. 


h;.; 


34, 73! 107 


9 


6 





6 


1 


1 





2 


2 


8 


86 


" " HiU, 1757 


George TomlinsoTi, h - . 


]-(^i 


17' 2^'! 4'> 


9 


1 





1 


8 








3 


1 





40 


WaterbuiT.lstch. 1689 


George Bushnell. ii. 


i-;.s 


iTiZ'ili,!]-! 


30 


4 


10 


14 


2 


16 





18 


2 


18 


160 


'< 2dch; 1862 


Seagrore W. Bfaglie, p 


l<^^ 


In V\^,iKi 


19 


6 


8 


18 


2 


8 


8 


8 


1 


10 


147 


- Watertown, 1788 


George P. Prudd«iJ, n.n 




^'1 hZl'Ml 


35 





6 


6 


4 


5 





9 





2 


125 


Westbrook, 1726 
West Hartford, 1713 


Stephen A. Loper, su, 




f55 13>;205 


17 











4 


1 





5 








76 


Myron N. Morris, p. 


1852 


8h lft4 


243 


16 





1 


1 


6 


2 





8 





5 


125 


Weston, 1767 


Zahnon B. Burr, sa. 




12 45 


57 


7 











2 


1 


8 


6 








40 


































Green's Farms, 1715 


R.B.Bgleston,».B. 




in te'UTCi 


5 





1 


1 


8 








8 





8 


60 


Westport, 1882 


Timothy Atkinson ^ p 
Willis S. Colton, p 


1^.V> 


2H i*; 124 


4 


6 


5 


10 


7 


8 





10 


2 


12 


100 


Wether8fleld,lstch. 1641 


K'/'i 


94 232. m 


14 


6 


4 


9 


5 


2 





7 


3 


7 


200 




( Joab Brace, d.i»., i^. 


J-^i/^ 


« I 
























«' Newington, 1722 


jWUUamP. AikcD, p, 


l'^:; 


r>«^ 


107 ItV, 


30 





2 


2 


2 


'6 





8 





4 


90 


Wllllngton, 1728 


Charies Bentley, p 


I--".- 


;o 


7L-t'liH 


21 


2 


7 


9 


1 


5 





6 


2 


2 


79 


Wilton, 1726 


Samuel R. Dimock . p 


I - ".: 1 


7" 


K^i* 2ir> 


14 











4 


4 


2 


10 





6 


70 


Winchester, 1st ch. 1771 


IraPettibone, p. 


\<>: 


;37 


57 1 04 


8 


2 


1 


8 


1 


2 





3 








60 


" Winsted, 1st ch. 1790 


James B. Pearson, 


l.i^ijji 


tn 


1,14 10& 


15 











5 








5 








60 


" 2dch. 1854 


Hiram Eddy. 


l>i<>j 


5tf 


h2 l,Ti 


11 


8 


8 


6 


8 





2 


5 


2 


8 


76 


Windham, 1700 
'» Willimantio, 1828 


George I. StearoE^, p. 


\im 


2^ 


7G 10& 


31 





8 


8 


8 


7 





10 





8 


60 


Samuel G. Willanl, p. 


im^ 


a<JlUJjl55 


21 


8 


8 


11 





4 





4 


8 


8 


120 


J^iDdsor, 1st ch. 1680 

'^^ Poquonnook, 1841 

«» Locks, 1844 


Bepjamiu Parson,^, b-ii^ 


ifim 


^J7| 8S:IS6 


8 











4 


2 





6 








64 


Ogden HaU, s.s. 




18 431 61 


20 


























1 


60 


Samuel H. Allen, p. 


184^ 


24I M 88 


7 


2 


1 


8 





5 





5 


1 


2 


98 


Woodbridge, 1st ch. 1742 


Yaeant. 




5l!l5f)2U] 


12 


1 


1 


2 


5 


1 


5 


11 


1 


7 


70 


Woodbury, 1st ch. 1670 


ti 




m naii74 


17 





2 


2 


4 


6 





11 





1 


87 


'» North, • 1816 


John Churchill, p. 


]^V) 


7L^ Lilian 


12 





8 


8 


5 


2 


1 


8 





5 


120 


Woodstock, South, 1690 


Lemuel Oroerenor, i. a. 




M 


771 131 


7 





1 


1 


2 


1 





4 





4 


40 


'« West, 1747 


Joseph W- Sessions P 


1Sd4 


47 


57 1(>4 


9 


1 





1 


2 








2 


1 





76 


" East, 1769 


Edward H. Pratt, ^ > 




71 


113 IM 


41 











2 


1 





S 








90 


" North, 1881 


John White, s.s. 




12a 150 275 


40 


8 


4 


7 


1 


8 





4 


1 


5 


100 


Woloott, 1778 


Stephen Rogers, p. 


1869 


40 


" 


IC13 


7 


5 


2 


7 


5 








5 


8 


4 


100 
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CORRECTION: 
P«ge95, top.- The hni two lines of the Cokkecticut Sumnart should read thu« : 
SUMM AMY,— Churches : 186 with puiiforfi, 67 with fiUted nupplies 30 vacant ; Total, 288. 
SdiviDTKRi in pastoral service ; 189 pjisrors, 67 stated supplies ; Total, 256. 



KR 07/ CKaKmBa : 8121,800 40. ATUuai Cosiouoatiox : 56,262. 



Otbce Munsnis. 
Samuel J. Andrews, Hartford. 
Idwmrd B. Atvater, New H«T«n. 
Fred. H. Aj«r&, Lonjr Ridce. 
Laonard W. Baoon, N«w uaTtn. 
William T. Baeon. Woodbury. 
Wm. £. BasaeU, Norlbllc. 
Aaf P. B««ri, Home Miif .,NorwaIk, 
H. H. Beirdsly, Somers. 
Habbard Beebe, New Haven. 
Hiram Bingham, New Haven. 
Jeel P. Bingliam, Gnehen. 
Imae Bird, teaeher, Hirtford. 
Samoel B. S. BiMell, See. 8. F. Soo., 

Norwallc. 
Phineaa Blakeman, New Haven. 
Tboe. 8. Bradley, teafeher,S.Norwalk 
Sidney Bryant. 
Albert B. Camp, Bristol. 
Henry CUrk, teacher, Avon. 
Wm. B. Cltrke, 
Noah Coe, New Eteven. 
L. Ooleman, D.D., teaoh., Middlet*n. 
Aaga<«ta« B. ColHna, South Norwalk, 
David C. Comstoek, teaoh., Stamford. 
Htnfy M . Colton, tea'-h.,Hiddl4tto^n. 
Kehemiah B. Cook. Mystic. 
C. D. Cowlee, Farmlngton. 
OcfOQ Cowlea, Dbt. Sec. A. B. C. F 

M., North Haven. 
Jonathan Curtia<, Woodstock. 
Thomas P. Daviee, Weetport. 
Ouy B. Day, Bridoeport. 
Jeremiah Day, D.D., New H%v«n. 
Jeel L. Dirkioson. 
Sd^u J. DwUerle, Wallingford. 
John Dudley, New Haveo. 
Henry Bddy. 



Tryon ElwArds, D.D., New London. 
Bleaaar T. Pitch,D.D., Prof, New Ha- 
Samuel B. Forbes, Manchester, [ven. 
D. D. Francis, Berlin. 
Chas. A. Goodrich, Hartford. 
Caaunoey Goodrich, New Haven. 
John Greenwood, Bethel. 
Fred. Grid ley, Newington. 
Sylvanus lltigh'. South Norwalk. 
B Biwin Hill, Guilford. 
G«)r<e Hall, Central Yillace. 
Divid H. Himilton, New Hiven. 
'Daaiel Hemenway, teanher, Suflleld. 
Horace Uooker, See. H. Miss. Soo'y, 

Ct., Hartford. 
Blijih B Httotiogton, tea.,Stamford 
J'leeph Hiirlbut. New London. 
Charles Hyde, Bllington. 
Lavius Hyde, Vernon. 
Stephen Johnson, Jewett City. 
Uttory Jones, teacher. Bridgeport. 
Philo Judson, Rooky Hill. 
John R. Keep, teacher, Hartford. 
>lerriek Knight, Hebron. 
Rodoiphu4 Laadfear, Manchester. 
Edward A. Liwrence, D. D., Prof., 

East Windsor Hill. 
Jonathan Lee, Sali-tbury. 
Ammi Linsley, North H iven. 
Charles Little, missionary, Hartford. 
Aretaii Q. Loomi*, Bethlem. 
Pred*k M>»rsh, Wlnehesiter Center. 
H. H. M-F irland, Morris. 
Darius Mead, New Haven. 
Mark MmmI, Greenwich. 
SamU J. M Merwin, New Haven. 
John C. Nichols, teacher, Lyme. 
James Noyes, teacher, Haddam. 

NEW YORK. 
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David L. Ogden. New Haven. 
Isaac Parsons, Bast Haddam. 
Aaron B. Peffers, Weetport. 
DenniA Piatt, South Norwalk. 
Noah Porter, Jr., D. D., Prof., New 

Haven. 
Lemuel S. Potwin, Bridgewater. 
Charles T. Prentice, teacher, Baston. 
Royal Robbins, Kensington. 
Henry Robinson, Guilford. 
Samuel Rockwell, New Britain. 
David Root, Cheshire. 
Krastu^ Seranton, Burlington. 
Thomas L. Shipman. Jewett City. 
Divid Smith, D.D , Durham Center. 
Alex. D Stowell, New Haven. 
Lyman SiTong, Colchester. 
Wm. Thompson, D. D., Prof., East 

Windsor Hill. 
Stephen Topliff, Oxford. 
Asa M. Train, Milford. 
William W. Turner, Prin. Deaf and 

Dumb Asylum, Hartford. 
John E Tyler. East Windsor Hill. 
Hermon L. YalU, Lttchfleld. 
R. G. Yermilye, D. D., Prof., East 

Windsor Hill. [Society, Berlin. 
Asshel 0. Washbom, Agent Bible 
Alfred White. 

Ros. Whitmore, West Kililngly. 
Wm. H. Whittemore, New Haven. 
Jaoeph Whittlesey, Bertio. 
Wm. Whittle>«y, New Britain. 
Robert G. Williams, Derby. 
Thomas Williams, Providence, R. I. 
Wm. W. Woodworth, N^w Haven. 
Theodore D. Woolsey, D. D., Pres., 

New Haven. Total, 104. 
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1 
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t 


^1 

ill 




3 


1 

R 


1 
J. 


Alhanj, 


laSO Kay l-almer, ».d., p. 


^vm 


s^msa,-"!! 10 


5 i> 


14 


"ri3 


017 


1 


"^ 


389 


AJkthany Mlsiiion, 


183-^^ N«th'i H. lH.r«, Si. 


vm 


m m m\ 


5 


1 


e 


1 








I 


4 





40 


kSlu^: 


1S3I Kphralfli Taylor, <■■. 


\m. 


la 


'^ 42 3 





1 


1 


1 


6 


1 


7 





1 


ao 




17i*l,t'tiri-ti.ijbeT Yuangs, i i 


.IB&l 


1* 


33 57 


e 





1 


1 


1 








1 





4 


66 


Baufeir, 


lB2f5;A, H. miliy. sj. 
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lta*iTrtlK 


1^ l^dix K^ie, p. 


1838 


10 


29 39 


10 




















m 


iWfi, 


1V>4 A'y wrpnti. 






























B^lip^rt, 


]S3»^ liibn (}it>b^ B s. 


18fi3 


1* 


1«[ 32 


5 


1 





] 








2' 


2 








80 


B«io/ 


JStiTiJcfHml'Ui Uutkr, p. 


m^ 


m^^ift^ 


23 


3 


3 


1 


Q 





7 





3 


168 


iliith>iiii|i(c«. 


18*1 J. D. M^tehtll, i.s. 


IH6S 


J^\m\^%l 


Hi 


« 


4 


10 





s 


8 


6 


4 


1 


100 


lln(4ua«Jd, w«a, 


1843 P. F. Sadborne. 


18&T 


33 u\n^ 


12 


2 


5 


7' 


0, 


I 


2 


3 





3 


1^0 


Bddgiimtof, 


im 


Win. B Ttomp^ins, s.s. 


1867 


'2y 6^1 &5 













2 








2 





1 


76 


Brifbino, 


1S17 


John WJi Hws. s a. 


1^566 


341 7(J 104 




3 


fi 


s 


3 


3 





6 


2 


6 


120 


Bfooktyn, Pilgrim el 


.1M4 


K, fi. Bfflmjp., ou >p 


. \^m 


rjO 313 608 




9 


10 


IS 


3 


23 





2e 




18 


300 


PlyfcOiiih eh- 


1847 


\Unij \\. Bn^btrr, p. 


1847 


No Tfpnn . 






















OtMttu At. ch. 


1S47 


W. I Biti!ii5i(to», o.i>.,i 


.18&& 


110 119 29a 


13 


44 


6e 


5 


7 




12 


5 


16 


68S 


B#4ford, 


1S*B O^-n]. If'. Ki'lyeii, p. 




jVo ftp 'ft. 
llfi 172 2!^| 






















80, <\^nt. eh. 


1851 KdfUi AV CiptTk. p. 


imi 


14 


20 


84 


1 fl 




7 


3 


IB 


330 


Nmt Kniitiuid eh. 


ISSl VVro.R. Tompkins, p. 


lBfi6 


oT'i Um\ 


12 


48 


m 


3 21 


1 


25 


S 




m> 


mm PiZ^, 


1S&3 Woi.C. Barrett 




Ttfiff TffJtrTi^ 




















CcQiraJ Cong. ch. 
Waimii St. fUselos 


18o4 .L t'J«m#Qi FwDch, p. 


]a57 


a&\ mm 


7 


2 


Ifl 


18 


2 3 


1 







7 


160 


L, 1964 5»nmHl H«yUiM, p. 


IB&l 


Ml S7| 1*1 


10 


10 


1 


u 


110 


4 


14 




i 


S50 


& ri4l% 


1367 Charge vr. Lefrre, p. 


ig&; 


40 TWm 


14 


m. 3 


el 


3 




3 


24 


28 


260 


^WlUlaBibartb,lae 


04843:^. S.Jn«!lyD,p, 


1844 


10 ItJ 2fl 


3 


^ 


1 


1 1 


1 


3i 




1 


106 


•»iillK ^ 


iSa* vravPJii W. Warner, <.i 


. IHIK) 


14 m 34 


4 





Q 


1 1 





2 





1 


66 


Osakii? 


1918! O D. Kanilltoa, 11 », 


IH-H 


69 1 «" 126 


Ih 


12 


s 


t d 





6 


1 


8 


^ 


f>ttm^ 


liSaU. Von H. Powell,!,*. 


18gS* 


40 


t» m 








V 1 




2 




1 


80 


C^irtOfclna^ 


imiO. %• ftsKJett, E Km p. 


1846 


147 


Ml 4m 




6^17 


28 


S14 




17 


1 


9 


m 


tiaoOfl,^ '^ 


laos 


{Wm.E. Haywafdji.i. 


isae 


m 


U 104 


8 





3 


2 


3 


1 





4 





8 


1^ 
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(TH^. liEjana, 


AIHHT'im. 


UHOTliJ, 


BAFTrmn, . 










U&j 1, 1S€0. 


1960-60. 


iS6»-aft. 


IBfie-flD, a 
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Com. 


-i 1 


.J 

S 

>- 


1 




1 


i 


il 


1 


1 


4 

i 


i 


^ 

£ 

# 


1 


C^rtlmge, VITt'Btj 


ISai fti^ru* A VVii**elocle. i.* 


l9iW 


2T 31 


S5 


4 











2 








T 








"0 


OiiDter \4f^ii, 


lar^l:SllmM Johnson, jYflF-e/^f 


vm 




























ChftlDpl'^El^ 


l^fil Viicftiit. 




36 3S 


80 


15 





2 


2 


s 


2 


^ 

3 


6 








4S 


CbippeMTft Street, 


Wi2 Sum lie] ITouDLT, s*. 


1853 


18 88 5n 





1 


3 


4 


1 


1 




3 




1 


W 


CburcbTULej 


1962 Thamni I.i^hthoJy, s b. 


3858 


35 


63 


Bfl 


30 


u 


4 


4 


1 


1 





2 





4 


80 


Clintfln^ 


17W1 


K. Y. I^wlrt, p. 


1358 






:^ 





6! 13 


10 


s 


11 





13 


4 


2 


300 


CljmuT, 
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mi 


Sutfpi*fd h MHhodistt 


1 


7 


u 
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1 


o\ 
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i 
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Culuinbar, 


1*)6 


E. 3 Eluru^, ^'D r^/jftrt. 


18I5» 






























Coiuac, 


1^57 


JohD A^ ^ oodhutl, SB. 


lKn9 


tk 


14' 33 





1 


2 


3 





1 





1 





& 


fiO 


CrawQ Paint, Istch. 


181)4 


.Icihn Brad'iti4W, p. 


1^^-nl 


:.' ^1 140 




11 


3 


14 










8 




75 


3d ch. 


l^J 


nciTo S, Ss^ruQ^, p. 


1--*^, 
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I 


« 


1 


2 
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60 


Bwjr Rtvur, 


18 Jd 


Riifuu A. VVhetilock, b.ji 
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2 


t> 


2 
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1 
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J>e Pi?y«ter, 


ISiS 
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flO 
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71 101 17 
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Eaton Fillnge, 
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Elw-M J. Olddlpgs, H.P 
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24 


i 
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5 


15 


1 


D8 


EliEnb^tlitowu, 


1H21 


ChirlM Kp Ititfli. B.s. 
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7l 37 34 


3 


6 


1 


ti 


2 


2 
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60 
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Vim. D. Henry, » J. 
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3 


a 


a 


1 


B 


if 


8 
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tJ7|142 "Sf^ 


17 


15 


u 


36 


4 
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30 
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6 
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3 


4 
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2 
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76 
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23 
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12 
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14 
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6G 
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2S 
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25 
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» 
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19 
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4& 
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1 
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1.845 


27 


42 +KJ 


16 





2 
























80 


Jaun?«tOwTi, 


1916 


TtipniM n, (LiiUWt n- 


18.^ i 


70 


ftl'lGl 




1 


2 


3 


1 


6 


7 


1 


5 


1X» 


Klutnoiiii, 


iai& 


Wm.T. Reynold,^, n.a. 


1856 


25 


43 m 


5 














2 





2 





1 


70 


KirkUnd^ 




Vacant. 






40 



































l^nklaen^ 


ifS27 


n 




13 


m 49 











(i 























Lnwrfince¥iUo, 


1921] 


«i 




28 


401 68 


IJ 





i\ 








1 





1 








a& 


b)WiK. 




1^ 




17 : 611 73 


15 








1 


6 




7 




2 


% 


Liiil.nti, 


m2 


Marfan L. K««tiiiaii,p, 


1M7 


•Jo' 97 i52 


3 





























ao 


LHtb Valley, 


194'^ 


rhaltn Biirij-IH, J.ir. 


1850 


14 27 41 


7 





J 


1 


21 ^ 





2 





1 


9I> 


t^iKlEixirC 


mia^ 


Ji>i?p}l L. Hi-DDBLt, p. 


lH.^i8 


H5 \m 2*W> 




8 


5 


la 


1 ^ 


U 


Q 


3 


4 


e 


213 


LurabfrLanJ, 


i7yL4 


Felit Kvte. p. 


\mi 


44 1 62.11.Hj 


36 


14 


1 


15 




2 




3 


7 




W 


M&illion, 


17WG 


Plodnr Finld, «.ft. 


185L* 


a5| ^y\m 




U 


a 


2 


a 


3 











& 


m 


Madrid, 


I9i)7 


K, H'. Pm't. 


18^j7 


M B7,l41 


s 








1 






1 








117 


HUDd^nil«, 


1933 


A. rarrnulMJ, 


i?5e 


yo 55. m 


^ 


1 





1 


I 


2 





3 





1 


60 


MmnhBU, 


17^ 


Uif hiireE. 




17 4t) 57 


16 





a 





3 


I 





4 








i^ 


MKiWtUi, lU ch. 


1S1» 


Bllni§ Bumap, 


18iifl 


2ll 32 53 


4 











a 














« 


50 


2d ch. 


1834 


li ,* 


i94ja 


141 2.:^ m 

















i) 


0, 


8 





9tl 


MrOijinb, 


1857 


Va^Jitvt 




13 13 2G 


3 























a 


(^ 


Utddlittowii, 


1795 


jDomrhao Crane, p. 


ISCO 


3i*' 75 ll4 


24 




s 


3 




6 




6 








MorflTift, 


mm 


Phiinndvf Butu?, as. 


1869 


2it: (Xli &8 


2L 


3 


6 


8 


6 


4 





10 


I 


1 


7& 


MorlAh, 


imA 


OyrfDiuj R«nM}ia, p. 


1841 


; &5" H-8|l53 


10 


2 





2 





3 


2 


5 


1 


1 


14a 


MorriMnli, 


ma 


Nn ftpnrt^ 




' ' 




, 




















HorrtarilUj, 


IBOA 


VVm. B. EMmmoDd, i.s. 


185a 


ani>2'i4i 




14 


3 


17 


2 


6 





9 


' 10 





leci 


Mt, Hope, 


li»7 


MmchiH. VViKHsr, p. 


I85y 


4il 72 118 


5 


35 


3 


a8 


1 


1 




2 


m 


4 


ii> 


Mt. SlH*l. 


1789ThomA«II.IUrri..*, p. 


1H47 


45 104 \m 


7 


2 





2 


1 


K> 





1 


Q 


Q 


9(1 


Mtiun-TiUe, 


1R») K. S. Harnes 


19.5U 


IJ 


27 1 ¥> 




li 





2 





3 





3 





1 


&5 


New VilLigi^, 


IftlSlAXfllPowii «,«.«. 


J85i* 


\y\ 


17' 27 




^ 





0' 


2 


2 





4 








as 


Nmw Yorlt, IVpIfIi rh 


19251 llobert D. Thtmia*, 


1H57 




1105 




6 


4 


10 


3 


IQ 




13 




10 


60 


Hroidwjiy T^b fh 


1940 J.P.ThoiiipMi>,to.i»., p 


1H4S 


140 


216 356 


10 


y 


14 


2a 


2 


27 




2U 


5 


22 


aoo 


Ch. of th(5 PuriLiiw, 18W|<lw. B. trhHrver. B,i»., p 


. 1848 




376 




1 ^ 


ad 


44 
















BcthW£|*rh 


1947; Cti*^, H, Uayip, *V<j r^/j 


.m^ 




























CeCiUfT St Mii. ch. 


Ki-Vi^ Acizi Ciimp, p. 


1^59 


16 


17 a.'j 




17 




IT 


1 


2 




3 


2 


3 


260 


Nl>«iir> t;iry, 


iJm I». VV. Shurta, 


19*iiJ 


16. 2:3 33 


I 


1 


2 


3 





a 


Si 


2 





a 


m 


Ne>rf(>lk, 


lS17lWJlii»ujU«aT»i,t,i, 


iseo 


35' 4,S 


30 


10 

















(\ 





0| 


a 





Ni?pth Arlwni , 




NoTfpoH. 




\ 
























Km-th East l>nter, 


18^ 


Qeorge 11. FeiBUKJn , ft.a 


. 


9 24 


S3 





I 


3 


4 





3 





2 


1 





35 


K«Tth Elbii, 


194^1 


Yai'ant, 




6 





15 










1 


7 




8 






a) 


N<»rth UwreDco, 


1«^ 


Lk 




8 


23 


31 


3 


1 





I 























North PoViivm, 


1SD7 


Elljih W. Plumb, 


1957 


e 


16 


24 



































OrliUojr Fail*, 




VMUIt. 




8 


10 


U 


a 











i 








1 








g 
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Ptaee anA Nmm. Oif . 



XaoM. 



Oom. 



OBH. MCMBBRS. ADIMt^lfll. aEHOTAU. 

May 1, 1860. 186»-e0. 185^^. 




BAPTUMS. . 

18»M0. S 



6& 
40 
175 
60 

70 

lOO 




90 
80 
188 
170 
80 
46 
80 

60 

70 

9G0 

115 
125 

GO 

400 



ua 

70 
66 

86 

260 
80 

110 
7ft 
80 
40 

120 
80 
20 

leo 


40 
25 
180 
86 
80 
40 



60 
80 
70 
208 
60 

70 
65 
125 
90 
80 

70 



Onreli, 

Oiwe^, 

0tio,Jfiut, 

Owego, 

Paris Hill, 

Parishrille, 

Pat(*hogiie, 

PtekiB, 

Perry Omfeer, 

PhMMHa^Sut, 

PbillipsTiUe, 

Pierrepont, 

Pine Urore, 

Plymouth, . 

Pt. Leyden fc Gnig, 1866 

PoolTiik, 

Po(»pfttue, Ind. 

Port Jefferson, 

POQKhkcepeie, 

PoluU, 

Bandolph, 

Rftymondillle, 

BenaeUMF Falls, 

RkbTiUe, 

RiTerhead, 



1858 BiAinerd B. Caller, 8.0 1860 
1867|H. e. Ludlow, 1868 

1888 WilUam W. Norton, 8 8. 1866 



1860 
1791 
1828 
1783 
1843 
1814 
1860 
1882 
1820 
1864 



1761 

1847 
1857 
1806 
1886 



Hoaes Tyler, p. 



1868 



George F. Bronson, 8.8. 1868 
Yacant. 



8. Horr, 

Qeorge J. Means, p. 
Edward N. Ruddick. p. 
H. N. Hubbard, 
PhiletuB Montague, p. 
James O. Cordell, S4i. 

Vacant. 
Henry Budge, 

Vacant. 
James S. Carter, s.s. 

Vacant. 
Moses Tyler, p. 
Lucian W. Chaney, s.s. 
OiiTsr D. HibbanL, s.s. 
William Oreares, s.8. 
Goram Cross, s s. 



1869 
1869 
1867 
1867 
1844 
1864 

1859 

1869 

1860 
1868 
1864 
1860 
1860 



1868 
1861 



1827 
1861 



1824 



1816 
1860 



1834 
BeehMter, Plym. ch. 1856 



Rodman, 

Royalton, 

Rnshfcrd, 

RoshTille, 

Rosnll, 

Rutland, 

Sand Bank, 

Bandy Creek, 

Saogerfteld, 

Beheneetady, 

Behroon, 

Sherman, 

Sldnjry Center, 

Snclearrflle, 

BmithTiUe, 

Smyrna, 

Sonth Canton, 

BpeedSTiUe, 

Spencer, 

Speneerport, 

StockbfJdgB, 

Stoekholm, 

Bjraeuse, Plym. ch 
Tfoonderoga. 
Tuaearora Miaeion, 
CiriOB Center, 
Unioa Village, 
Upper Aquebogoe, 
Upper Jqy, 
Waddlngton, 
Wadiog Biri, 
Walton, Ist ch. 

** 2d eh. 
Warsaw, 
WellsHlle. 
WettBroA, 
WcstQieeee, 
Westmoreland, 
W«t Newark, 
WettPort, 
SiWwrough, 
^haington. 
WhifleM, 
WoodTilie, 



1846 

1828 

1809 Harry B. Woodcock, s-s. 1860 
- - 1868 

1866 
1808 
1868 
1860 
1866 
1864 



George E. Sutler, s.s. 
Jonathan Edwards, p. 
J David Spear, p. 
j Quiocy Blakely, p. 
WUlhim H. Webb, 8.8. 



1806 

1814 .,^.M.t»X.. .T»W 

1888 J. H. Henry, b.s. 

1804 Shnon S. Hughson, p. 
1866 Vacant. 
1808 James Douglas, p. 1868 

1862 Brainerd B. Cutler, s.s. 1869 
1817 J. R. Bradnack, 1860 

Vacant. 



Artemus Dean, p. 1858 

Darid Connel, s.s. 1867 

Henry M. Haaeltine, p. 1869 

UittrUiaU. 
Edward D. Chapman, 8.8. 
Alfted Ingalls, s.s. 1867 

Matthew C. Bronaon, 1868 
Robt. 8. Armstrong, s.s. 1868 



Scotch, s.8. 

Corbin Kidder, p. 

S. T. Richards, 
1884 Vaoant. 
1807 " 
1823 Moses Chase, 
1863 M. B. Strieby, 
1800 Id. H. Gould, 
1806 Gilbert Rockwood, 
18411m. C. Gay lord, 8.S. 



1887 
1758 
1814 



C. S. Shattuok, p. 
Vacant.) 



1786 



1867 
1858 
1859 



1869 
1868 
1866 
1887 
1866 
1860 



; A. M. Shaw, 

» J. H. Frauds, 

1796 J. 8. Pattengill, p. 
1816 ' - - 



1866 

1858 
1819 
1792 



1806 



1791 
1886 



1869 
1864 
1848 
J. Pierce Root, srs. 1867 

E. B. Williams, p. No report. 
Stewart Sheldon, s.s. 1866 
James P. Root, s.s. 1868 

Vaoant. 
J. Petrie, 1869 

Bsra SooTeU, 8.8. * 1867 

No report. 
Stephen A. Bamard, 8.8. '68 
Vacant. 



18 



341 21 



¥.* <.l 

No rej'i'fi. 
161 h ^4 
88' 0-i J!S 
9| 18| 27 

No report. 



181 28 



881148 
48100 



62 120 182 



21 



76 



80 
48 
4 
46 
24 
80 
16 
24 

V} 



46 

(106 
11 

80 126 
26: 60 
62; 92 
20 36 
4^' 74 
64 
16 
.la 168 
!>2 1 

n ij 80 

41 0^ 109 
Yj V, 84 

W l'^'^ 262 

7S106 
;t4 67 
'd\' <>7i 98 

88; mi 209 

8 10 18 

32 1 U\ 66 

,17! 92 
14^ h^l ijll 

ar f.-2: 99 

I I 

18' 29: 47 



10 



la' 34 

^ 73 
164 
15 26 



22 



Bogardns, o.B. 



1889 



la 

271 41 
lif 21 10 



1| 
6 18 

1 
1 





2 







12 

9 

1 

1 



1 

8 

, 3 

Oil 

, 1 
0^ 





1 
1 

2 

I 
2 

2 
8 
010 




2 














2 





0\ 

1 



2 
2 

01 
2 



^^^^ specified but not reported,— from prerious reports. 

BUM MART.— Chukchxs : 48 with pastors, 64 with sUted supplies, 84 with mintoters not specified, 88 
"««t; Total, 182. 
MnnsTiEs hi pastoral serrice : 48 pastors, 66 stated supplies, 88 not specified : Total, 187. 
OmtUM MsuBRS : 5,767 Mate, 9,9^ Feaaks, 2^B not specified ; Total, 18,106, of whieh 1,002 are absentMi. 
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Statistics — New Jersey ; Penmylvama; Ohio. [Jan. 



ADBmom in 185(MK) : 661 by pioftMloo, 666 by letter ; Totol, 1^6. 
BncoTAU in 185d-60 : 191 by death, 485 by dinnlasal. 88 by exoommnnication ; Total, 660. 
Baptmms in 1869-60: 244 Adult, 888 In&nt. In Sabbath Sohools, 16,426. 
BBHXTOLBin CoNTBiBDTiOHi, froBfi 118 reporting ohorohes, 988,787 41. 



Othib MnOSTBBS. 
flamn BaekoB, City Hias , Brooklyn 
Milton Badger, D.D., See. Am. Home 

Hitf. 8oe., New York. 
Henry Barbonr, AmeniaTllle. 
Lyman Beecher, D.D., Brooklyn. 
Henry Belden,Oity MIbi , Brook^n 
William Belden, New York. 
Sheaijeahnb Bourne, New Yoik. 
John C. Brigham, See. Am. Bible 

fine., New York. 
BUas 0. Brown, Weet Bloomfleld. 
O.H. Builard, Iff Bible Honee, N. Y 
Jededlah Bnrobard, Kraog., Adams. 
Russell 8. Oook, New York. 
E. B. Crane, Banter's Point. 



J. Jay Dana, Troy. 
Timothy Darling, Warsaw. 
Gbesrer Dewey ,D.D..Prof.. Rochester 
David Dyer, City Mira.. Albany. 
Henry B. Blliott. Brooklyn. 
Samuel Qriswold. 
Eueebios H%le, Upper Aquebogue. 
Luther C. Halloek, Wading River. 
Joseph Harrison, Brooklyn. 
Fraoklia Holmes, New York. 
James D. Houghton, Teacher, Belle- 
B^njamin Howe. [ville. 

DaTid LtAoester, New York. 
Henry Lowh. 

John Marsh, D. D., Seo. Am. Temp. 
Union, New York. 

NEW JERSEY. 



iBenJ. N. Martin. Prof., New Yoik. 1 
Alexander W. MoOlure, D. D., N. Y. 
Richard Osborne, Jr., Union VUlsgs. 
Oscar F. Palter, new York, 
WiUlam Patton, D.D., New York. 
Bbeneser Platt« Brooklyn. 
Bdward Pratt, City MIm., New Yoik. 
Enoe H. Rice, James Port. 
Leicester A. Sawyer. 
William 8. Smith. 
Oeo. W. Timlow, North Lebanon. 
Richard Tremain, Sandy Creek. 
George Whipple, Sec. Am. Miss. Af- 

8odation,NewYotk. 
E. WiUoughby, Little Valley. 
Total. 42. 



Place and Name. Org. 



Chester, 


1740 


Jersey City, 




Newark, 


1861 


Orange, • 


1860 




1867 



[Reported t o May 1, 1860.] 



Name. 



Com. 



Luke I. Stoutonburgh, p. '41 

* Norepwl. 

William B. Brown, p. 1866 
Ntvo ekureh. 

Chas. H. A. Bulkley, p. 1869 
Chhs. specified but not reported,— ftompreTious reports. 
" 6 chhs., 8 pastors, 2 vacant ohhs., 



SUMXABT, 



OHH. If BBfBBRB. 

May 1, 1860. 



IjJ 

68.115 178 



160 



208 



279 



429 



10 



No report 

177 
804 772 80 



ADDIT'ira. 

1869-60. 



19 



20 



27 



61 



UMOVALS. 

1869-00. 



14 



16 



21 



1869-60. a 
S 



140 
850 



4B0 



Otbbb MonBTBRs.— John E. Bray, Woodbridge ; Charles Hudson, Ellsabethtown ; SUlot Palmer, Newark ; 
Almon Underwood, Evangelist, Irvington. 



PENNSYLVANIA. 



[May 1,1860.] 



Bradford, 
Corydon, 
Farmer's Valley, 
Ftenington, 
La&yette, 
Lee Raysvllle, 
Prentiss' Vale, 
Wesi Spring Crsek, 



1848 Samuel Porter, s.s. 

1868 Vaeant 

1869 Luther Neweomb, s.s. 
1831 Anson K. Fox, 8.s. 
1868, Lather Neweomb, 8.B. 
1806! Joel a. Sabin, 8.s. 
1861 Lather Neweomb, s.8. 
1847i0. N. Chapin, s.s. 



Thirteen other churches, estimated. 



1849 

1869 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1860 
1869 



SUMMABT, 



8 
68 
19 
126 
14 

4 
1068 



21 churches ; 10 with s.8„ 11 unknown ; 107 166 1826 12 



14 


14 














6 


2 8 








8 8 


1 


8 


8 





47 


6 62 


2 





4 4 








1 1 





70 


16 86 


8 



7 88 



667 
6 707 



The *' thlrte«*n ehurehes" alluded to, belong to the " Congregational Association of Western Pennsylwiia,'* 
trtiich met in September last at Cambridge. The names of D. R. Barker, U. T. Chamberlain, and L. Beed, 
appear as ministers ; but we have been unable to obtain returns from theae ohorches the present year. 

OtHXi MiMiSTBBS :~Asher Bliss, Corydon. 

OHIO. 

[To April 1,?] 



Akron, 




Ifo report . 








• 






















Allen, Welsh. 




James Davies, 






200 
























Andover, Center, 




Vacant. 


16 


86 


60 


18 


1 


1 


2 


1 








1 


1 


1 


60 


" wit, 




With Conneaut,Pa., Lenox, 
Madison and Monroe, 


































Charles W. Torrey, 8.s. 


60 


89 


149 


21 


8 


7 


10 


2 


1 




8 






100 


Atwater, 




No report. 






























Aurora, 


1809 


J. S. Graves, s.s. 


22 


44 


66 






8 


8 














80 


AoBtlnbargh, 


• 




46 76.121 


10 


6 


1 


12 


2 


6 





8 


1 





100 


Avon, 




No report. 
































1819 


Vacant. 


7 


9 


16 


1 










1 




1 








Bellevue, 


1861 


John Q.W. Cowles, 8.s. 


46 


94140 


86 


11 


4 


16 


8 


1 


4 


2 


6 


100 


Belpre, 


1826 


Fi«nclsBartle(t,p. 1867 


26 


60 


86 


11 


8 


4 


12 


1 


1 


1 3 


2 







Berea, 


1336 


Vacant. 


8 


14 


22 

















8 





8 










1851 


D. S. Htcoek, s.s. 


20 


26 


46 






8 


8 


1 






1 






100 


Braoeville, 


1814 


Vacant. 


9 


10 


19 
























Breeksville, 


1816 


Spencer L.Hlllier, p. 1869 


60 


70 


120 


16 










8 




8 






100 


Brighton, 


1886 


No report. 






























BrSrtol, 


1817 


D. 8. Hlekoek, s.s. 


14 


86 


49 


8 




2 


2 














TO 


BcDuson, 


1886 


Jacob R.Shipard,s.8. 


88 


44 


77 


18 





2 


2 

























Welsh, 


J. H. Jones. 






22 
























Branswiek, 


1820 


John N. Whipple. 


18 


26 


89 



































BBoyms, 


1841 


Qtdaon Dana. 


14 


18 


82 




6 


8 


9 




4 




4 


1 




90 
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OBH HCMBSafl. 


AliDlT^CtS. 


KDC0TAL8. 


BAPnavs. . 


^muMZSi 




Name, CoiP- 


TApr. 1, IM). 


1§69-G0. 


1869-flO. 


1869-60. g 


f\Mtm sad HviDP^ 


Org. 


it 


it 


1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


i 


1 


M 


1 
J 


BoTtoa, 


"liOS B*^xter Witter" m.~ 


4B 


Tim 


8 




3 


-8 


"5 


T 


"T 


"4 


^ 


i 


lo5 


CuBeld. 


1803 VB«nt. ' 


9 


21 


ft> 


3 




















80 


CSijmfll. WeJsIj, 


\ Ebeiiftt^r JcrdM, ^» 






2& 
























Oiotw, 


1&46 


HeDrj B. I)yfl, t.B, 


B 


15 


28 



































OroierriWe, 


ISSO 


^a ttp^rl. 






























*' W«Uh, 




EbeiUfKr Jone^j 






86 
























Cli«rtmj7j 




A'o rrpQTt, 






























durleatown, 


1811 


Jdhn L. s^cymoor, tJ. 


11 


22 


33 




' 






1 




1 






80 


ChmtluuD, 
GfakdDDAU, 1st eh. 


1B36 


-r K Vnnce.s.i. 


G2 


W 


\b2 


fi 


21. 2 


22 


8 








8 


7 





75 


1847 


Henry M. Storrs, p. 1866 
Charles B. Boynton, p. 1860 


90 


147 


287 


28 


12 


26 


87 


8 


19 




22 


6 


8 


422 


" Tliie«t. No report. 






























" W«lri», 




T.Bdwards, 






188 
























Ouidon, 


1827 


E. D. Taylor, 8.s. 


46 


60 


106 


2 


7 


6 


12 


1 


4 




6 


4 


1 


160 


Ckrkifleld, 


1822 


Jacob R. Shipherd, 8.s. 


11 


26 


87 


6 


3 


8 


6 


1 


1 




2 


8 





40 


CI«Telaod,litdi. 




James A. Thome, p. 1862 


92:i68 


260 


10 


4 


11 


16 


8 


11 





14 





12 


260 


'* £Mt, 


1848 


A. Q. Barber, s.s. 


88 


66 


94 


16 


11 


9 


20 


2 


6 





8 


4 


1 


80 


" Plymouth ch. 


1860 


James 0. White, p. 1866 






286 




14 


16 


80 


6 


68 





68 






875 


" UoiT.Highto, 


1869 


WilUam H. Brewster, s.b. 






42 




6 


86 


42 














200 


OoilaiDer, 


1852 


Andrew Sharpe, p. 1868 


41 


64 


96 


2 


6 


6 


12 


1 


10 





11 





1 


80 


GolambU, 


1862 


K. Knhns, s^s. 


11 


20 


81 


6 












1 




2 


60 


Oolumbiu, 


1866 




62 


122184 


80 


4 


14 


18 




6 


2 


7 


2 


6 


875 


" Wel«b, 
Coohrille fc Hocklngi 




J. H. Jones, 






80 
























>'t,»41 


Chas. D. Curtis, JV«*6., s^. 


24 


61 


76 


18 


7 


1 


8 


1 


1 





2 


8 





00 


0«»ph», 




Ko report. 






























CvTAhogft Falls, 
Dt&ware, Welsh, 


1884 


T. 8. Clarlc, d.©., s.s. 


80 


61 


81 


11 




1 


1 




6 




6 






100 




JVb report. 






























Dayton, 




Vacant. 


16 


87 


'% 


26 








8 


19 




22 






86 


Dorer, 


1847 


Edward P. Clisbee, 8.8. 


88 


60 


16 


8 





8 


1 


6 




7 





1 


80 


Wtoburgh, 


1828 


Benjamin Tenn, s.8. 


21 


86 


66 


6 


2 




2 


1 


4 




6 




1 


86 


Fairfield, 


1841 


Robert N. MeCune, s.s. 


81 


66 


96 


10 


1 


4 


6 





12 





12 


1 


1 


60 


FanDington, 


1817 


W. F. Millikan, s.s. 


16 


29 


46 


8 


16 


8 


24 


2 






2 


2 


8 


60 


Fearing, 
VltchTiUe, lod. 


1861 George V. Fry, 8 J. 


20 


48 


68 


12 





12 














2 


1 


80 


1849 OUver Burgees, s.s. 


19 


80 


49 


6 


1 


1 


2 

















1 


80 


** Br.ch. 


1866 


(I %^ 4( 


19 


21 


40 


2 


1 


8 


4 




















25 


Fonr Corners, 


1846 


M. Henry JSmith, s.s. 


19 


20 


89 


4 





8 


8 





1 





1 








60 


Fowler, 




No report. 






























Fruklin, 


1819 


T. M. Dwlght, s B. 


26 


49 


76 


7 


8 


2 


6 




9 




9 


2 


7 


122 


GeneTa, YUIage, 




No report. 






























" Center, 




(t t( 






























erdlon. 




Ci * it 






























Qruger, 


1820 


(t U 






























etaoTUle, Welsh, 




D. R. Jenldns, 






104 
























OasUTos, 


1862 


Johnson Wri£^t, s.s. 


41 


61 


92 


2 


1 




1 


4 


1 




6 




8 


180 


Hampden, 


1809 


£. C. Birge, 8.8. 


26 


80 


66 


6 








1 


8 




4 




2 


100 


Hamar, 


1840 


William Wakefield, p. 1866 


40 


64 104 


86 





2 


2 


2 


6 





7 





1 


100 


Harrison, Welsh, 




John Williams, 






19 
























HarrisTllk, 


1817 


No report. 






























mneklej, 


1828 


George W. Palmer, 


10 


16 


26 







1 


1 




















25 


Hadson, 


1802 Oeorie Darling, p. 1868 


62 


184 


196 


40 


2 


4 


6 


111 




12 




7 


100 


Hnntiborg, 
IrontoQ, Welsh, 


1860 L. Pomroy, s.s. 






70 




2 




2 


1 


1 




2 


1 


1 


80 




T. W. DaTies, 






28 
























isflmoa, 




A. D. Olds, 8.8. 


4 


17 


21 








6 


6 

















4 


60 


Johnson, 




No report. 






























Kirtland, 


1819 


(t ii 






























LOsyette, 


1884 


Loren W. Brintnall, 8.8. 


20 


40 


60 


2 


20 


6 


26 


1 








1 


12 


1 


60 


f«K»»««, 


1886 John H. Prentice, s.s. 1 


18 


16 


28 




1 


2 


8 


1 








1 


1 







laporte, 


1822 


William N. Briggs, s.s. 


18 


22 


86 


11 





2 


2 


1 


8 





4 








40 


Uvrence, 


1846 


LeTl L. Fay, p. 1849 


88 


46 


88 


10 


1 





1 


1 








1 





1 


70 


Ubanon, 


1867 


B. F. Morris, p. 1869 


18 


84 


62 




1 


2 


8 










1 


1 


120 


Lenox, 




See Andover. 






























iSS' 




No report. 






























litehlield, 




E. J. Cummings, 8.S. 


87 


78 


110 


18 





2 


2 


1 


6 


1 


8 








170 


1888 


E. Cole, 8.8. 


20 


86 


66 


4 











2 








2 








45 


little MMkingum, 


1848 


No report. 






























LodI, 


1816 


L. H. Bosworth, 8.S. 


16 


80 


46 


8 


























8 


60 


LovoU and Rainbow, 


1868 


George V. Fry, 8.s. 










2 





2 




















Xsdison, 




See Andover. 






























S*»-Wd, 


1836 


Vseant. 


47 


106 


162 


6 


6 


9 


16 


1 


6 





6 





10 


150 


"^•^ 


1796 


Thomas Wickes, p. 1840 


86 


148 2841 


68 


i;i2 


.13 


4 


8 





12 





8 


226 


" adch. 




George V. Fry, 8.s. 


10 


16 


26 


2 


o! 8 


8 
















1 


86 


JleOpnnelsTflle, 


1842 


iVo report. 






























Medina, 


1819 


D. A. Groerenor, s.s. 






92 




6 


4 


10 


2 








2 


1 


4 


110 


Mmotamia, 




W. F. BlUUkan, s s. 


20 


40 


60 


8 


4 


3 


7 










8 


1 


100 


gddlefield. 


1880 


Tacant. 


8 


6 


8 


1 






















lto«alRl<W Welsh, 


J. P. Thomas, 

Syraeuu.) Wm. Bdwaxds, 






66 
























MtosrtTilleTwelsh, 


(icilA 






100 
























J««2' 




S^e Andover. 






























S^y, 




A. S. Shalbr, 
No report. 


20 


6ft 


72 





2 


19 


21 





8 





8 








40 


MtTerwrn, 


1884 


Vacant. 


66 


U8 


184 


8 


4 


11 


16 


1 


7 





8 





2 


60 
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Statistics. — Ohio. 



[Jak. 





— ^— 


- 


ohh! m bmbbbs.' 


ADDIT^WS. 


EDfOTaU. 


BAPTISMS. . 






Nsme,. C^m. 


?Apr. 1, 1880. 


1869-60. 


1869^. 


186»^. j 


n«« and Muds. 


Ori 


i\ 


^ 


1 


1 


i 


1 


,— 


i 


1 


i 


1 


1 

a 


§ 

CO 

1 


N«tK>, W«l«b, 




Eran Daries, p. 


' (-Ha 
























Nttloon, 


1818 


L. C. Rouse, s-s. 


16; in. Gl! 












2 




2 




S 


60 


New AllMiiiy, 
Newark, Welf h, 
Newburgh, Webh, 


1848 


E. Kuhns, »j». 


u m 61 


11 


19 


4 


28 


1 


2 




8 


f 


4 


00 




D.R. Jenkins, p. 


110 


























Vacant. 


m 
























Newbury, 


1882 


S. W. Plersen, s.*. 


IS 28 41 


6 




1 


1 


1 


8 


2 


6 






26 


1803 


J.M.Pryoe,p. 


No rtptni. 
























North Amhent, 
Oak HUl, Weliih, 




No report. 




I 


























Vacant. 




( te 
























Ob^lln, 


1881 


Vacant. 




1 (16 




47 


41 


88 


11 


09 





80 


11 


6 


405 


Olmsted f aUi, 


1886 


Edward P. GUsbH, ij. 


n 


liii 21 


4 











2 





1 


8 








60 


OrweU, 


1881 




14 


ffi 


m 


2 


2 


1 


8 










2 


1 


95 


Palmyra, Webh, 




J. Lloyd, p. 






72 
























PaiteTllte, Walah, 




D. Daries, p. 






6U 
























Parkmao, 




J. M. Fiaser, 8.s 


S 


Itt 


27 




8 




8 


2 






2 




1 


66 


Penfleld, 
Plerponi, 


1888 


John H. PrentfaHs «j. 


aj 


Sti 


hi 








1 


1 








1 


1 








80 




J. W. Fuller, 8.1. 


7 


u 


3S 








2 


2 


1 







8 








80 


Pittofleld, 
Plymouth, 




Norepmt. 




1 
























1854 


Ebeneser P. Salmoa, a^ 


\\» 


as G3 


8 


9 


9 


1 







2 


1 





100 


Pomaroy, W«Uh, 
Badnor, Welsh, 




Vacant. 




m 


























Rees Powell, p. 




n 


























1812 


Joseph Merriam, p. ]834 


i». 'm' 4? 


9 








1 






8 




1 


60 


BaTenna, 
BawsoDTiUe, 


1822 


John 0. Hart, p. 1«C£ 


86l'Xy 


l^ 


29 




8 


8 














160 




No report. 


1 


























isxr"' 


1822 


Vacant. 


10 m 


80 


8 




2 


2 


1 






2 








86 


1851 




14 lii 


m 


4 


8 


1 


9 










8 


2 







Sandusky, 


1819 


J. B. Walker, p. 




\7ii 


10 


5 


7 


12 








3 






120 


Saybrook, 






10 '1\ 


31 





1 


1 


2 










1 


1 


1 


76 


Serille, 


1888 


WUllam RusseU, #.>. 


mm 


44 


6 


1 


6 


7 


1 







1 








26 


Shetteld, 




No rtport. 


1 


























South Amhent, 




No report. 


I 


























8outhinKtox^ 


1822 


Vacant. 


10 ! 14 


24 


6 








1 






1 








Springfield, 


1860 


B. W. Root, S.S. 


i(>j m\m) 






















185 


StetnnTiUe.lBteh. 


1817 


Charles 8. Adsms, t.s. 


2MI 41 7(1 


6 


2 





2 


8 







8 


1 


1 


60 


1842 


0. W. White, 8.S. 


'^7j 27 M 


4 


5 


8 


1 










2 


1 





75 


Sugared, Welsh, 




James Daries, p. 


n 
























SoUlTan, 




L. M. Bosworth, §.ji. 


13, Ti\ 4U 


2 


14 


4 


18 










1 


6 




200 


Sycamore and Bden, 




No report. 


i 
























SyrMUse, Welsh, 
IMlmsdge, WeUh, 




William Edwards, i j. 
D. DaTies, p. 


I 1 m 


die. 






















Thompson, 




Parshall Terry, s.i. 


ail 4a' 74 




19 


4 


28 


8 






6 


6 


s 






Rees Powell, p. 


, 1 67 
























E'ui^.r'*' 




A. A. Whitman, if. 


^ w r>^ 










2 






4 






95 




Eran Daries, p. 




y^ 
























1819 


No rtport. 




























Wakeman, 


1844 


Henry B. Peck, ■*. 


M\ 


7J112 


19 




4 


4 










6 








46 


Wayne, 




H. Geer, B.s. 

Simeon Brown, p, 1867 


Gil TO 


}im 


8 


1 


2 


8 






i 


9 





2 


160 


WaynesTiUe, 
Weiiiiigton,!PrMeh. 


1867 


2 


11 


%n 


1 




















26 


1861 


Alexander Bartlett, s.s. 


»i 


i{> 


7S* 


9 





1 


8 









7 





8 


76 


*' 2d ch. 




No rtport. 






























West FarmingtOD, 


1884 


W. T. Millikan, n.t. 


22 


3& 


&7 


10 


4 




4 








1 


1 




40 


Westfield, 


1880 


William Russell, a ». 


v+! n 


sti 





















1 








60 




1816 


E. B. Chamberlib, 


2H 43' 71 






2 


2 








7 




1 


86 


Weymouth, 


1886 


S. Cole, 8.S. 


lb 211 40 


8 





2 


2 










1 








94 


York, 


1888 


No report. 




1 
























Toungatown, WalA, 




Thomas Braos, p. 




1 n 
























Ztloam, Weleh, 




J. A. DaTles, p. 




\ m 




























um 






















UK 



SUMHART.— Chvbchk : 80 with pastors, 69 with sUted supplies, 15 with ministers not designated, 46 
raoant ; Total, 159. 

MufiSTBfts In pastoral serriee : 27 pastors, 58 stated supplies, 9 not designated ; Total, 89. 

Church Mbmbbrs : 2,404 Hales, 4,164 Females, 5,259 not specified ; Total, 11,827, of which 669, (and a 
great many more unrapfMrted,) are abeentees. 

Additions in 1869-60 : 866 by profession, 881 by letter ; Total, 697. 

RniovALs in 1869-40 : 91 by death. 872 by dismissal, 16 by excommunication ; Total, 489. 

Battisms In 1859-60 : 101 Adult, 184 Infiint. In Sabbath Schools, 9,879. 

OoHTiUBUTioif 8 : (from 84 ohorches,) Home expenses, 951,808.62, Charitable, •7,159.50 ; Total, 858,868.01 

(C7^ The aboTe summary is rery inadequste. There are at least 260 Congregatioiial churches in Ohio ; 
but three-fifths are Independent or connected with Presbyteries. Tb« total membership is naarlv or quilt 
20.000. Besides, of the 1£9 enumerated above, 66 make no report of additions or removals. A similar deiwt 
exists as to Sabbath Schools, of which there are doubtless 25,000 members. Of the above chnrolMe, 29 are 
Welsh, with 1,709 membars. 



Otru Miinsms. 
Bben E. Andrews, Prof. Marietta. 
Israel W. Andrews, Prot " 
I D. BuUer, Prof. *' 



[M. W. Diggs, Fbrt Becovery, 8.8. at 

Pisgah, Ind.] 
Charles G. Finney, Pres. Oberlin. 
Davki Gould, Ripley, s.8. Presb. ch 



Carl Moore, Beverly, s.s. to Praixh. 
D. C. Perry, Bariow, s.s. to Pzas. ch. 
D. S. Rodman, Cleaveland. 
Total. 8. 
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INDIANA. 



Place and Name. Org. 



Name. 



Com. 



Adiiins CoaDtj,Feb.l4,1857{ Joseph H. Jodm, •.« 



Bethlehem, 

BonnTill4>, 

Bueoa YSsta, 

Ckero, 

Eikhart, 

Olkaa, 

H»r( Towoship, 

Hopewell, 



1856 



1847 
1850 



Piitreraon Wallace, s.s. 
. Vacant. 

Manhall W. Dlgge, s.s. 
JabeiNeal, e.i. 
0. P. Hoyt, » a., Presb. 

No report. 
Lewis Wilson, s.s. 
LetiD Wilson, s.8. 



1869 
1858 



1859 



1858 
1860 
1860 



Indianapolis.— 
Plymouth ch.Anf.9, 1857 
Lafayette, Ger.Mar.lS, 1860 
Liber, 1854 

Ligonier. 

Limber Loet, 1854 

MecbanicsrUle, 
Michigan City, 1841 

Montgomery. 1860 

New tktrydon, Jan. 29, 1848 
Ohio Township, 
Ontario, 

Orlaod, March 16, 1836 
PiFgah, Feb. 4, 1854 

PleasMnt Grove, 
Terre Uaoce, I>ec. 80, 1834 
Tigo, Suntb, Feb. 18,1864 

Tijso,We^C, 1849 Dean Andrews; s.s. 1858 

WeAtfitfld. /Oct. 25, 1855|Jabes Neal, Jan. 1, 
Chlis. specified bat not reported, etc. 



Nathaniel A. Hyde,*p. 
John U. Zureher, p. 
Ebeneaer Tucker, p. 

No report. 
Joseph H. Jones. ■ s. 

No report. 
John c'allor, p., Presb.j 
Lewis Wilson, p. 
Joseph U. Jones, s.s. 

No report. 
B. Farrand, s.s. 
Jacob Patch, s.s., Presb. 1846 
M. W. Diggs, s s. 1856 

No report. 
Lyman Abbott, s s. 1860 

Dean Andrews, s.s. 1858 



1854 

1855 
1857 
1854 

1859 



CHH. MEMBERS. 

May 1, 1860. 



[For the year ending May 1, 1800.] 



Jl 



4- fi 

9| 20 
16 

81 13 
16 
90 



3 5 » n 

6 lOi 1^ 

24* 35 5'> 

181 13' 31 

13 9 ^ 



30 



14:-; !► 



54 84. 
13, 2U| 

47!l09'l.Vl' 
10! 12 1 2i 
13| 171 »' 
2 ISI 4f. 
51 
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^!M-., U.3 


1859- 


o\ 


l^jL^ -<:*). 
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O 
Hi 
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< 
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a 


fcr 
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1 
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\ 
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n 


ti 











n 
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(> 




fi 


u 


4 


6 


10 


1 


4 
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ui 











(1 


] 


2 


•'' 


5 


1 





1 





^■ 


<. 





:» 


9 


+2 


.>u 


..'u 


1 





1 


ft a 


1 4 


5 


{) 


5 


<i 





3 


5 


K 


•|4 


0|' 6 


2 


9 


11 


2^2 


3 7 





2 


2 


ijo 


2 a 


2 


1 


-3 


>!' 


fi 8 


4 





4 


m[ 


(P 








rt 


II 


0; (f 










r» 


(1 





^ 












<l 


1 


1 


ft 


ft 


{i 





(1 


2 




















1 


n 


u 





[t 


B 


1 


1 


u 


t; 


ft 


2 


f> 


2 





^ 




£8 

130 
60 

m 



166 



46 

lis 
I9r» 

m 

148 
24 
di> 
80 



SUMM AHT.— Churchm : 5 with pastors, 16 with stated supplies, 6 rarant ; Total, 27. 

MiMisTEKS in pastoral service : 4 paHtors, 7 stated supplies ; Total, 11. 

(*HURCH MXMBSRs: 294 Mnles, 461 Females, 95 not specified ; Total, 850. 

ADumos In 1859-60 : 58 by profo.-nion, 82 by letter ; Total, 90. 

Kemotals in 1859-60: 7 by death. 34 by dismissal. 8 by excommunlcntlon ; Totol, 49. 

Baptisms In 1859-60 : 6 Adult, 17 Infant. In Sabbath ScnooLB, 1,091. 

Other Mixtsters :— John G. Brice, Winchester ; Merrick A. Jewett, D D.,^rcrre Haute ; James M. UcFar- 
land, BoonTille ; James F. Ta} lor, South Bend. Total, 4. 



ILLINOIS. 



Abiogdon, 
Albany, 

AlgOtrtJuiO, 

Altona. 
Amboy, 
Annawan, 
Arispe, 
Atlanta, 
Aamra, Ist eh. 
»• K. E. ch. 
Atou, 

Babcock's GroTe, 
Barry, 
fiarrington, 
Batarra, 
Beardstown , 
Bererly, 
Big OwiTe, 
Big Rock, 
Big Woods. 
Bluomingdale, 
Bloomlngton. 
Blue Island, 
Brfanfleld, 
Bristol, 

Broee. Free ch. 
Bnda, 

Bubker Hill, 
Burlington, 
Burritt, 
Byron, 
Cambridge, 
Canton, 

VOL. III. 



1.H.58 
1842 
18M) 
1857 
1854 
1853 
l.'<58 
1854 



Alfred Morse, 
Kobere Stuart. 
YacAut 



Addison Lymau. 

David Todd, 

II. W. Colb, 
IvSJi'^JKirhard B. Bull, 
lH.-»8 Georce B. Hubbard. 
lH5d;Uenjiiuiln V. Worrell, 
1851 James McOhwney, 
1846, George W. UiUlam?, 
18.!>3 John Cmss, 
18351 \Vm. K. Merrlmsn, 
1845|Wlll{am Twiniog, 
1859 GfO. W. Williams, 
1834 1 No report. 
1854! »' 

1842' Barker, 

1840 Henderson J udd, 
1843 Lclhrop Taylor, 
1860, Henry L. Hammond, 
1847 Lewis Benedict, 
1886 1 Wilson D Webb, 

1855 A. D. Wyckoff, 
1886 1 Loclus Parker, 
1857 James Weller, 

1850 Alvah C Page, 

1856 John Wilcox, 
1837 Marvin Root, 

1851 J.D.Baker, 
1842 Edwards Marsh, 



1859 


11 


1859 


18 




9 




8 




36 


185R 


5 


1858 


14 


18.=>9 


11 


1858 


92 


1858 


21 


18.')7 


9 


1856 


11 


1859 


13 


1859 


12 


1854 


52 


1859 


44 


1859 


12 


1859 


4 


1855 


28 


1858 


40 


I860" 


2 


1859 


55 


1860 


32 


1859 


30 


1859 


10 


1856 


38 


1859 


5 


1859 


18 


1860 


32 


1852 


30 


1850 


50 



15 26 

18' m 

lOj 19 



168. 260 
3<J| 51 
13; 22 
25, 3r, 
19 32 
23,135 
75;. 27 
77 121 
11 28 
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3 


1 3 
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11 


1 


4 
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liU 
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43 
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30 

78 
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149 
30 
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103 
85 

100 
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Statistics. — IlUnois. 



[Jaw. 



Plaot and Num. Org. 



Carthage, 

Cedron, 

Ghandlerrine, 

Ohesterfleld, 

Chicago, Iflt Cong, ch.' 

" Plymouth ch. 

" N. Kch. 

" South ch. 

" Edwards ch. 

'* Salem eh. 

*^ Unloa Park ch< 
Clyde, 
ColllnB, 
Como, 
Concord, 
GomwalL, 
Crete, 

Crjrstol Lake, 
Dallas CItj, 
Deer Park, 
De Kalb, 
Dement, 
Dorer, 
Dundee, 
Dnnleith, 
Dnrand, 
Kari, 
Blgitt, 
BlkOrore, 
Klkhom Orore, 
Elmwood, 
WPaeo, 
Braniton, 
Farmington, 
yrpmont, 
Valton, 
Galeeburg, Istoh. 

'' IfltCong. ch. 
OalTa, 
Gap GroTe, 
Garden Prairie, 
Geneeeo, 
GeneTa, 
Grand Detour, 
Granrille, 
Griggsrilie, 
Hadley, 
Hampton, 
HaTana, Mason ch. 
Henry, 
HilUboTo', 
HillsgroTe, 
Uoyleton, 
Huntley, 
JackflonriUe, 
Jericho, 
KaneTille, 
Kankakee, 
Kewanee, 
Knoxrllle, 
lAfltyette, 
La Harpe, 
Ya MoiUe, 
La Salle. 
lAwn Ridge, 
Lee Center, 
Lincoln, 
Li»bon, 
Lisle, 
Lockport, 
TiOda, 
Lodi, 
Lyndon, 
Lyonsrille, 
Macomb, 
Maiden, 
MalU, 
Marengo, 
Marshall, 
McLean, 



Name. 



C^m. 



Vacant. 
Samuel Dilley, 
WilUam Barnes, 
Henry D. Piatt, 
William W. Patton, 

Vacant. 
Samuel Wolcott, 



858 James H. DIU, 



849 



Jeremiah Porter, 
Wash. A. Nichols, 
Profttson m Stntinary, 
John W. White, 
Arthur T. Rankin, 
William W. Adams, 
Kuftu Patch, 
William V. ValU, 
Silas P. Millikan, 
Francis L. Fuller, 
Andrew L. Pennoyor, 
Charles A. Uarrey, 
Richard C. Bristol, 
Henry Buss, 
Flarel Bascom, 
John Cross, 
J. Watto, 
James Hodges, 

Vacant 
Joseph T. Cook, 
D. U. Kingsley, Prub. 
Marrin Root, 
Shurlock Bristol, 

Vacant. 
Samuel C. Bartlett, 
John M. WUlinms, 
CslTin C. Adams, 
Joelsti Leonard, Prexb. 
Frederick T. Perkins, 
Edw'd Beecher. D.n., 
Samuel G. Wright, 

N(prepori. 
N. Catlin Clark, 
Milo N. Miles, 
Elihu Barber, 

Vacant. 
Smith Norton, 
Nathaniel P. Coltrine, 
George Scb leaser, 
William Porter, 

Vacant. 



1868 
1868 
1858 
1867 

1869 
1869 
1868 
1868 

1860 

1869 
1859 
1869 
1868 
1860 
1866 
1858 
1859 
1866 

1867 
1869 

1867 

1869 

1866 
1860 
1858 

1869 
1855 
1856 
1856 
1860 
1856 
1867 

1858 
1868 
1860 

1869 
1868 
1860 
1866 



Joel Liosley, 
Wm. H. Atkinson, 
Ovid Miner, 
ian2 1 Lot Church. 
883 1 Charles H. Marshall, 
838 Sullivan S. Cone, 



Vacant. 



Charles C. Salter, 
Charles H. Pierce, 

Vacant. 
Andrew L. Pennoyer, 
840,' Charles M. Barnes, 
852 Levi Fay Waldo, 



888 



Samuel Ordway, 
S. Wallace Phelps, 
H. W. Cobb, 
Larmon B. Lane, 

Vacant. 
Joel Grant, 
William Gould, 

Vacant. 
Daniel Chapman, 

Vacant. 
Zerab K. Hawley, 
Stephen 8. Morrill, 
Samuel F. Porter, 
N. Catlin Clark, 
Jacob Chapman, 
Samuel Penfleld, 



1860 
1868 
1869 
1868 
1860 
1859 



1859 
1860 

1868 
1869 
1869 
1860 
1852 
1859 
1867 

1860 
1869 

1866 

1869 
1868 
1868 
1858 
1862 
1869 



OBB. MIMBEas. 

Apr. 1, 1860. 



ADDrr'Ks. 
186»-60. 



24 

13 

12 

7 

'16 

67 

12 

14i 26 

191 28 



58! 88 



17 



19| 86 
46 70 
88; 64 
16l 84 
66 180 
421 61 



21 

18 
64 
19 

4 

4 
10 
92 
21 
14 
67 6»ill6 

2 8 6i 

8, 7| 10 
62 88 150 
28 89; - 
17 17 84 
112174286 
90144284 
49| 61J110 

101 151 26 
811188 219 



61 

186 
28 
17 
12 

106 
40 
81 
82 
69 
69 
86| 
42 
18' 

2181 
19 
92 
I7I 
22 

101 
88 
24 
6U; 90 

11 



12 20 

1 

16 
4 
2 
2 

8 
4 



12 
82 

2| 8 

19| 19 

lOi 26 

18 



12| 18 

«l 2H 



2 12 
915 
2 10 



830 

Oj 

18 4 
8 
0! 6 

0; 



6'l6 
2 



Oil 
1 
4 
1 
4 



019 
9 






t 

1' 8 
15 10 

0, 1 

2 

8 8 

8 



KIUOTAU. 


BAmaiis. . 


I86»-6D. 


1869-60 


. 3 


s 


. a 


J 


^ 


^ 


1 


S H 


i 




5 


1 


i 


0, 0, 0, 
ol 


0" 
8 



2 


£ 


0; 2 
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76 


U 














488 





81 


IIK 


olu 


112 
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14 


170 


on 


Oil 
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aoo 


16 


16 
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106 
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6j 9 
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20 


140 





0! 
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58 





01 
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40 
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ao 
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2 
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aoo 
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2 
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0, 8 
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40 
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eo 
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60 
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0, 3 
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68 
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0, 9 
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87 
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60 
60 
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1 
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225 
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180 
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80 
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60 
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140 
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Oi 1 
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17 
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n 
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10 


214 


85 


10 
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01 4 
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40 
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0! 2 








60 


1 8 
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lloatrbello, 
TUnrtoUj 

Kfttte Creek J 

New Dc^riiQ, 
New KiUlaaJ, 
Ni-wtown, 

Oiieinlfi^ 

OttATtm^ Ijit cb. 

"^ I'l^tnoutli ch. 
0' 
Pftttpmw, 

PeorWf M&ici ?t. 




Pniirie €itj', 

KkhtUiODtl, 
ItjD^wrHid and Mr- 

* 2.1 cti. 
RACkport and Sdoi- 

mvr FJUl, 
RncktoQf 

EotofW-ld, 



lS4L|UAVld ToJi 

l^Jii ^. rtnpkJus Kmerv, 

m7 



Pjvmoutii cii« 
SxlrtD, 

Svudirlch,. 

Subburj, l^rw eh. 
PiiC*nirpre, 

Twin i]rar<^. 



1S3?^ 



iseo 

1*47 

1837 

lfi67 

\^^ 

tg4I 
IMS 

IMl 

1^5H 
18*3 



J 1 kill l^i^rham, 

^VtlUfwni e. Mprrltr, 
Ammi ri, 3Iiirhel], 

^AlJUaifl B, Atkinson J 
Artkiur T. JUttkio, 

Ar!dL*nii LyTQun, 

Vsu-Jitst 

Vrtciut. 
l>mriiJ*i Uorp, 

ktif-baril r. During 
EJwin «. ^mUh, 
H VV. (*h unplin, 
■'ftrtiir \\. pfirrvy, 
Jftuje'f Brewer^ 
.}0!iii.ll A Mitclt, 

Vncant 
Setli II. \^a.ldo, Prtife,, 
Viii::jint. 





Iihi 




Jit 




VA 


1S-S3 


\t 


lKf,9 


2ii 


1K^> 


47 


\^1 


};ii 


lHi',7 
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1H57 


27 


iKrj& 


({ 


iH.'^iJ 


'm 


WM 


4 




lr» 


is^aj 


4 
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ie5!3 


12 
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StatifUcs. — Michigan. 



[Jak. 



Place and Name. Org. 



Warerly, 

Wayne, 

West Urban*, 

Wetberrflisld, 

Wheaton, 

Winnebago, 

Woodbarn, 

Wythe, 

Ohhfl. specifled, bat 



Name. 



Con. 



188CI Henry M. Tupp«r, 1859 

1S44 ; Elias W. Keilogx, 1R58 

1854 Samual A. Van Dyke, 186^ 

18S9',Beoj<iniin B. Paraona, 1859 

1860 Jonathan Blannhard, ISOO 

1846, Samuel P. Sloan, 1854 

1838jCharl«8 B. Bentoa, 1858 

1851 Samuel Dillay, 1858 
not reported, etc., 



OBH. MKMBBRii. 

Apr. 1, 1860. 



3S 



1261 14 
44 
72 17 
91. 4 
16 
12 

5 
11 



ADDrr'va. kkmotalb. 
1859-60. 



5 

o; 6 

8|14 

4 7 
20 27 

91 8 
4 




l!i 



4, 5 
0| 5 
0, 6 



lilO 
5 

o! 6 



4! Oi 7 

181 0,18 

1 31 1 5 

2 4| 

0, 01 



BAPTIBXS. . 

1859-60. S 



^ 


a 





^ 


•O 


a 


< 




8 








2 


8 


5 


I 


4 



5 


1 


2 








1 



ISO 
110 
92 
83 
146 
150 
80 
70 



SUMMARY.— (htURCHBS : . . with pastors, . . . Srith stated supplies, 166 not specified, 82 Taoant ; Total, 196. 

MiNisTKRS In pastoral serrice : 140;(Dajitorates not rrported.) besides 7 Presbyterians. 

Ohurch MuniRS : 5,133 Males, 7,687 Females ; Total, 12,820, of which 1,180 are absentees. 

Additions in 1859-60 : 846 by profession, 970 by letter; Total, 1^826. 

KiMOYALS in lS59-e0 : 121 by death, 750 by dismissal, 56 by excommunication ; Total, 027. 

Baptisms in 1859-80 : 894 Adult, 447 Inibat. In Sabbath Schools, 15.967. 



Otobr McrisTXBs. 
Henry Allen, Boyd's QroTe.Bureaa. 
Qeo. J. Barrett, Summer Hill, Pike. 
William Beardsley, Farm Ridge, La 

Salle. 
John B.O. Beaubien, Hifflion. to the 

French, Chie«go, Cook. 
Joseph A. Bent, Academy, Hoyle- 

ton, Washington. 
Hope BrowD,Afl;ent Female SeminV? 

Rockford, Winneba^. 
Wm. E. Caldwell, Salem, Marlon. 
A. W. Chapman, Sevard, KendaiL 
William H. CoUlnB, Editor, Jackson- 
ville, Morgan. 
Oramel W. Oooley, s. i. at Nora, Jo. 

OiftTiess. 
S. F. Dickinson, City Missionary, 

Chicago, Cook. 
Albert Kr bridge, DoTer, Bureau. 
Luden Farnham, Newark, Kendall, 



Eli 0. Fisk, HaTEoa, Mason. 

F. W. Fisk, Prof., Chicago, Cook. 
William Gay, Bristol, Kendall. 
Epaphras Goodman, Chicago, Cook. 
M Harker, Wheaton, Du Page. 

A. L Harrington, Tonica, La $<alIo. 
Joeeph HaTen, Prof., Chicago, Cook. 
Charles A. Uarrey, VennilUonTille, 

LaSrfle. 
H. H- Uinmaa, Sunbnry, LiTingston 
T. W. Holmes, New Hope, Edwards. 
William Holmes, Missionary, Sparta, 

Randolph. 
William E. Ho1yoke.8.s., Polo, Ogle. 
Elbridge G. Howe,W«ukegHn, Lake. 

G. S. Johnson, Rockford, Winnebago 
John Jones, Agent Bible Society, 

Eari, La Salle. 
James Loaghead, Mortis, Grundy. 
Reuben F. Markbam, College Agent, 

Wheaton, Du Page. 



Israel Mittlson, Sandwich, De Kalb. 
William McConn, Tonica, La Salle. 
Daniel R. Miller, ErangelUt,L{Rboa. 

Kondall. [Chicago. Cook. 

Danforth B. Nichols, Reform School, 
Throphllns Packard, s. s , Mantino, 

Kankakee. 
Lucius Psrlwr. Buda, Bureau. 
Reuel M. Pierson, Polo, Ogle. 

A. L. Rankin, Mi<<8., Salem, Mannn. 
J. L. Richards, s> s.. Coal Valley, 

Rock Island. 
W. M. Richards. 

Lnren Robbing, Kewanee, Henry. 
George S. F. Savage, St. Cbarlei*. 
Lew. £. Sykcs, Itinerant. St.Charle*, 

Kane. 
W. F. Vail, Weathersfleld, Henry. 

B. C. Ward, s.s., Geneseo, Hrnrr. 
Wilson D. Webb, Bristol, Kendall. 

TorAL, 46. 



MICHIGAN. 



[April 1,1880.) 



Ada; 

Adams, 

Adrian, 

Algonao, 

Allegan, 

Atmont, 

Ann Arbor, 

Armada, 

Augusta, Ist ch. 

'* 2dch. 
Barry, 

BaUle Creek, 
Bedford, 
Benton, 
Boston, 
Bowne, 
Brady, 
Bruce, 
Gannon, 
Casco, 
Charlotte, 
Chelsea. 
Ghesterfleld, 
Clinton, 
Columbus, 
Commerce} 
Cooper, 
Dearborn, 
Detroit, 
Dexter, 
DeWitt, 
Dorr, 
Dowagiae, 
Dundee, 
Eagle and Delta, 
Eastmanville, 
East Saginaw, 



1849 



James Ballard, 



1859 
1859 

1858 



1847 Edwin W. Shaw. 
1854 Am Maban, 
1841 Vacant. 
1858 David Wirt, 
1838 Henry Bates, 

1847 Samuel D. Cochran, 

1838 S. M. Judson, 
1849, Thos. W. Jones, 
1854 Vacant. 
1834 L. Chandler, 
1836] Evan L. Davies, 
1848! John Scotford, 
1844' Joseph W.Smith, 

1848 Guy C. Strong, 
1844 iUaaael Lucas, 
18561 Wm. H. Onbom, 
1833 S. M. Judson, 
1846' James BaUard, 
18571 Vacant. 
18511 Wolooit fi. WUUams, 
1849|S. R. Bissell, 
1847 S. M. Judson, 
1883: Hiram Elmer, 
1851 * Vacant. 

1843 *^ 
1843fLucien H. Jones, 
1847 Vacant. 

1844 Harvey D. KitoheU, d.d., 1848 

1839 John B. Fiske, 1855 



1858 
1857 
18.58 
1858 
No report. 

1859 

1859 
1856 
1859 
1860 
1859 
1856 
1858 
1859 

1854 

1890 
1860 
1860 



1868 



1851 
lHfi7 
1850 
1837 
1852 
1859 
1867 



Osee M. Goodale, no rep. 1858 



James McKay, 
Henry Cherry, 

Vacant. 
Wm. P. Esler, 
John A. C. Myen, 
Wm. C. Smith, 



1858 
1859 

1862 

1859 
1857 



15 14 29' 
5 II 16 
81 138 219 



25 
46 
25 
152 266 



81 



9| 19 



28| 
30 

101 
4 

855 



21 85 
63 94 
18 






7 


3 


10 


8 


6 


2 


8 


2 





8 


3 


5 


2 





2 





1 


2 


3 


6 





4 


4 


10 


8 


12 


20 


18 





1 


1 


3 


1 





1 





1 





1 


21 


4 


7 


11 





1 


3 


4 


3 


3| 


8 


4 


1 


1 


1 











9 











4 


2 


1 


8 


2 


5 


2 


7 














3 


1 


4 


5 


14 


4 


8 


7 


6 


0^ 2 


2 


36 


82 11 


43 


2 


8 





8 


12 














24 


4 


28 











33 


818| 26| 


13 











3 


2 


6 


3 





2 


15 


17 


8 











5 


1 


1 


2 


8 


4 


11 


16 


1 


2 


4. 


6 









5 





5 


6 





9 








1 











2 


1 


3 





1:15 


2 





3 






2 









5 

1 





0| 

917 

3 



0| 
0< 5 







o! 







6 









115 

Oi 1 

15 



127 
3 



80 

9!> 

86 
120 
105 
40 

35 

oO 
230 
66 
25 
50 
20 
40 
36 

ao 

26 
40 
50 
50 

150 
60 

70 
48 

220 
50 

40 
70 

40 
20 
125 
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PUre and N^d«. Org. 



Name. 



Oom. 



fiMton. 
£atoa Rapids, 
FMrmer's Creek, 
riat Rock, 
Vnnklin, 
Oale^burg, 
Oene«ee, 
Goodrich, 
OniDd Blanc, 
Orand Haven, 
Grand Rapids, 
GrandTille, 
Gntfs Lake, 
GreenTille, 
liartland, 
Hopkins, 
Howell, 
Hudson, 
Jsckiton, 
Kalamaaoo, 
Ktieler, 
LAmont, 
lApeer, 
LapbaniTille, 
lAvrenoe., 
L«roy, 
Bima. 
Utchfleld, 
Lodi, 
I»ndQn, 
Lf>well, 

Medina, 2d ch. 
Memphis, 
Mendon, 
MiddlerUle, 
Milford, 
Morenci, 
Muskegon, 
Nankin and Lironia, 
Napoleon, 
Newark, 
Newaygo, 
New Baltimore, 
New Hudson, 
Newport, 
Newton, 
Nliet, 
Oak wood, 
Or«>ola, 
Oliret, 
Orion, 
Otiflco, 
Otsego, 
Owosso, 
Paris, 
Pincknej, 
PoDtiac, 
Port Huron, 
Portland, 
Port Sanilac, 
BaisinTUIe, 
" East, 
Bansom, 
Kay and Lenox, 
Rochester, 
Romeo, 
Koyal Oak, 
Salem, 
Sharon, 
Somerset, 
Sooth Haven, 
St. Clair, 
St. John. 
St Joseph, 
Summit, 
Sylvanla, 
Thorn Apple, 
Three Oaks, 
Union City. 
Utiea, 



186llLeTi Wberlock, 
1843 John R SteTenton, 



1848 
1868 
1848 
1862 
1849 
1866 



Vacant. 
James Nail. 
Justin Harsh, 
Thomas Jones, 
Almon B. Pratt, 
Alonxo Sanderson, 



1853 George Winter, 



1858 
1836 



1862 
1844 

1867 
1849 
1836 
1841 
1836 
1860 
1849 

1847 
1887 
1887 
1880 
1839 
1864 
1888 
1856 
1H59 
1840 

1846 



1869 
1843 
1866 
1860 
1866 
1856 
1869 



Joseph Anderson, 
Stephen S. N. Greeley, 

Vacant. 
Edmund W. Borden, 
Charles Spooner, 

Vacant. 



L. Smith Uobart, 
William B. Dada, 
Edward Taylor, 
Vacant. 

No rrpnrt. 

Vacant. 
Timothy Stow, 
A. W. Bushnell, 
miliam E. Catlin, 
O. W. Newcomb, 
John Patchin, 
Michael M. Porter, 
Hasael Lucas, 
Silas S. Hyde, 
William P. KusseU, 

/Vo report. 
James W. Kidder, 

No report. 
SiU!> S. Hyde, 
Alanson St. Clair, 
Marcus Swift, 

Vacant. 
Cyrus U. Eaton, 
Lewis E. Sikes, 

Vacant. 

No report. 



1845 Elizur Andrus, 
1S18 Edwin T. Branch, 
1843 Vacant. 

1846 Minot W. Fairfield, 
1863 Edwin T. Branch, 
1846 James Ballard, 
1887 David S. Morse, 
1866 Vacant. 

1860 'James Balbtrd, 
1840|jo8eph Peart, 
— ' George M. TuthiU, 
James S. Hoyt, 
Samuel Sessions, 
George Uitcheo, 
George M. Boardman, 



1831 
1842 
1846 
1854 
1849 
1863 
1848 
1838 
1827 
1829 
1842 
1844 
1860 
1858 
1866 
1841 

1864 
1861 
1834 



1887 
1866 



Marshall Tingley, 
S. M. Judson, 
L. P. Spelman, 
PhiloR Hurd, 
Samuel N. IlUl, 

Vacant. 
Bei^Jamin Russell, 
George Barnum, 
Nathaniel Grover, 
James Vincent, 
Wm. P. Esler, No 
Edward Anderson, 
Samuel PhilUps, 
A. B. Lyon, 

No report. 
W. Warren. 
Sereno W. Strceter, 
William putt, 
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Statistics. — Wisconsin. 



[Jan. 



PUce tad Name. Org. 



Name. 



Com. 



YermoDtTille, 
Vernoa, 
Vicror, 
Vienna, 
WatervUet, Ist 

" 2dch 
Wayland, 
Wayne, 

Wob«ter, 
Wheatland, 
Windsor, 
Worth, 
Chhs. ipecilled 



1888, Charles Temple, 
1R5I Tacant 
1844 Osee M. floodale, 
1S58,D.B. Campbell, 

oh. 1853. Aaron Kowe, 
18581 " " 
1860 Jamcn A. McKay, 
1847 Oren C. Thompson, 
1869; Allen Smith, ' 
New Church. 
1843iEdwin W.Shaw, 
1846! John S. Kidder, 
1869; W. W. Robson, 

bat not reported— from prerioaf 



1864 

1868 
1868 
1867 



1868 


6 


1860 


8 


1869 


11 


1869 


18 


1867 


16 


a869 


9 


1869 
>orta. 


9 



OHR. MEMBCK8. 

Apr. 1, 1860. 



Ai>i>rr'Ns. 
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8UMHART.— Churciibs : 101 with ministers not specified ; 29 racant ; Total, 180. 

Ministers in pastoral serrice : 70 not specified ; Total, 70,— besides a dozen others, more or .less, " not 
members of this Association ;" what are they ? 
Cbctrob Mbxbbrs : 2.766 Males, 4,499 Females. 860 not specified : Total, 7,60o. 
Additio.^s in 1869-60: 466 by profession, 414 by letter ; Total, 880. 

Removals in 186^-60 : 103 by death, 840 by dismissal. 63 by excommunication ; Total, 496. 
Baptisms In 1859-60 : 163 Adult, 206 Inlant. In Sabbath Scdools, 7,278. 



Other Mikisters. 
Charles E. Bailey, Benaonia. 
N. II. Barnes, Dowaglac 
Sidney S. Brown, Concord. 
William H. Campbell, Charlestown. 
Bethuel C. Church, Lament. 
Isaac C. Crane, Bronson. 
Danforth L. Eaton, Brighton. 
Joseph Estabrook. Ypsilantl. 
OuBtavus L. Foster, Ypsilanti. 



N. D. Ollddon, Leonidas. 
William HaU. Loudon. 
J. U. Hard, Talmadge. 
Riley J. Hess, Grandville. 
Oramel Hosfbrd, Olivet. 
Stephen Maxon, Marshall. 
George H. Milee, Cassopolis. 
Henry C. Morse, Union City. 
N. J. Morrison, Olivet. 
Rufus Nutting, Lodi. 

WISCONSIN. 



Roswell Parlcer, North Adams. 
John D. Pierce, Ypsilantl. 
W. W. Robson, Port Sanilac. 
Luther Shaw, Romeo. 
Qeorge N. Smith, North port. 
George Thompson, Benaonia. 
Talmadge Waterbury, Port Sanilsu:. 
William Wolcntt, Kalamaxoo. 
Total, 27. 



[Reported to Aug. 1, I860.] 



Albany, 


1863 


Allen's Grove, 


1846 


Alto, 


1849 


Aurora ville, 


1850 


1867 


Avoca. 




Bangor, Welsh, 


1866 


Baraboo, 


1867 


Barre, 


1868 


Bee Town, 


1847 


Beloit, Ist ch. 


1888 


'• 2dch. 


1859 


Black Earth, 


1856 


Black River FaUs, 


1856 


Blake 8 Prairie, 


1847 


Blue Mound, Welsh 


1S46 


Bouer Branch, 


1849 


Bristol, 


1861 


Brodhead, 


1867 


Brookfleld, 


1848 


Burlington, 


1868 


Bums, 


1868 


Caledonia, 


1844 


Center, 


1847 


Chester, 


1868 


Clinton, 


1868 


Darlington, 


1866 


Dartford, 




DelNtield, Welsh, 


1844 


Delavan, 


1841 


DeSoto, 


1856 


Dodgeville, WeUh, 


1846 
1847 


D*ver, 


Bast Ithaca, 




Ea«t Troy, 


1837 


Kau Claire, 


1866 


Elk Grove, 


1846 


Elk Horn. 


1843 


'Emerald Grove, 


1846 


Emmet, 




Empire, 





James Jameson, s.s. 
Eben P. Salmon, s s. 

Vacant. 
Franklin B. Doe, p. 
liobert Everdell, s.s. 
A. A. Overton, s.s. 
John Davies, s b. 

Vacant. 



"1864 



1868 
1866 
1868 
1860 



NathU D. Graves, s.s. 1860 
A. S. Allen, s.s. 1866 

Warren bif^low, s.s. 1864 
Alvan M. Dixon, s.s. 1866 
David Lewis, s.s. 1867 

Samuel A. McEwen, s.s. 1858 

Vacant. 
Warren Cochran, s.s. 
James Hall, s.s. 
P. C. Pettibone, p. 
Benj. S. Baxter, s.s. 

Vacant. 
J. K. Warner, s.s. 
J. W. Perkins, s s. 
Wm. II. Bernard, s s. 
Miles Doollttle, s.s. 
Sherlock Bristol, s.s. No rrp. 
Griffith Griffiths, 8.s. 1858 
Joseph Collie, p. 

Vacant. 
Evan Owen, s.s. 
Richard Uaasell, 8.s. 

Vacant. 
Daniel T. Noyes, s.s. 
Charles Morgan, s.s. 
A Kidder, s.s. 
Calvin Warnrr, p. 
John B. L. Soule, s 8. 
Otis F. Curtis, p. 
Richard Williams, p. 

No report. 



1869 
1860 
1856 
1869 

1869 
1869 
1858 
1860 



1856 



18.52 
1859 
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1846 
1860 
1861 
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CHUKCHIS. 




MZBriBTKBS. 




Place and Name. 


Org. 


Name. 


Com. 


BTADBVille, 


18511 




Vbk Creek, Welsh, 


1869 


John Davies, s.s. 


1860 


Fond da Lac, 


1860 


R. H. Wiiliamson, s.s. 


1860 


Fore AtkiDSOD, 


1841 


Daniel C. Curtis, s.s. 


1855 


Fort Howard, 




No report. 




Fox Lake, 




Stephen D. Peet, s.s. 


1860 


Falton, 


1851 


P. 0. Sherrill, s.s. 


1858 


Oeoefee, 


1842 


W. J. Mont«ith, s.s. 


1858 


Genoa, 


1846 


C. C. Cadwell, s.s. 


1854 


Gr«en Lake, 




Henry M. Chnpin, s.8. 


1859 


Hammond, 


ms 


Thaddfus B. Uurlbut, 


1860 


Hartford, 


1847 


Anson Clark, s.s. 


1856 


UarUand, 


1842 


H. C. Atwater, 8.S. 


185d 


HortonTille, 




No revort. 




HadHon, 


1867 


L. N. Woodmir, 


1860 


Hvwcifford, 




Vacant. 




IrontoD, 


1860 


Solomon A. DwinDell,B.8. 18581 


Ixonia, Welsh, 


1852 


Richard Williams, p. 


1857 


JackMDTille, 


1860 


Frai'Cls M. Jones, s.s. 


1859 


JanesTille, 


1845 


Martin P. Kinney, 


.1869 


Jobnftown, 


1845 


Vacant. 




Kenosha, 


1838 


James T. Matthews, p. 


1860 


Kilbourn Cit^ 


1858 


Vacant. 




KOCkODODg, 


1846 


Simeon S. Blcknell, 




La Crotise, 


1862: Nathan 0. Chapin, s.s. 


1857 


lAJavetHf, 


1865 Vacant. 




L«kt> ftim-, 


1847 Edwin D. Seward, 8.S. 


1846 


lADcasurr, 


1848 S. W. Eaton, s.s. 


1847 


l-e.>o, 


1860 BenJ. S Baxter, s.s. 


1859 


Liberty, 


1340:Jo8eph U. Payne, s s. 


1858 


I»««U, 


1S45:C. B Donaldson, s.s. 




M iidK^D, 1st ch. 




Vacant. No report.} 


" 2dch. 




" 


it 


M«goolla, 


1851 


James Jameson, s.s. 


1860 


Maione, 


)8(J0 


W. R. Sfe»eni., Netc Ch 


.1859 


Maple OroTc, 




iMmel Holmes, s.s. No \ 


rtport. 


MausroD, 


1&58 Milton Wells, s.s. 


1857 


Meoasha, 


185i;UeiiryA.Miner,p. 


1867 


Mid(li«too, 


1855 A. S. AUen, S.S. 


1857 


MlltoD. 


ISaS Beriah King. s.s. 


1860 


Milwaukie. Pljm'th c. 1841 


0. D Uelmer, p. 


1859 


*• ^'priDg Pt. cU. 


1847 


W. DeLoss Love, p. 


1868 


♦• Wel»hch. 


1857 


Vacant. 




" IlanoTer nt. cb 


1860 


P. W. B«^h«r,ss. 


1860 


Monroe, 


1854 


Kdward Morrli:, s.s. 


1869 


Mukwonago, 


1857 


Arel^n bedg wick, s.s. 


1859 


Ncredxh, 


1858 


Milion Wells, s.s. 


1857 


New LUibon, 


1857 


" 8.S. 


1857 


New Loudoo, 


1857 


• Vacant. 




Newport, 
North La Crosse, 




*• 




1859 Edward Brown, s.s. 


1858 


Oakfl«ld, 


1848 Samuel D. Diirling, s.s. 


1800 


Oak Grove, 


1849 Horace M. Fiimielee, s.s. 18591 


Oeonomowor, 


1845; linos .1. MoniAgue, s.s. 


1860 


Oahkosb, Welsh, 


1848 Jobn Davis, p. 




•i 


1849 Wm M. ]Mi«rbe,p. 


1856 


Ooabuka, 


1850 


Edward Brown, s.s. 


1859 


P*ri*, 


1844 


Lucius Foote, s.a. 


1856 


Pewaukee, 


1840 


Vacant. 




Pike GroTe, Welsh, 


1849 


•» 




PlattevUle, 


1889 


Charlv« JoneK, s.s. 


1860 


Pleasant Prairie, . 


1844 


Vacant. 




'' WiUijius ch. 


1859 


T. D. Southworth, s.s. 


1869 


PloTer, 


1859 


Vacant 




Pljmooth, 


1848 Thos. A.Wadsworth, s.s. 18601 


Prairie da Chfen, 


1856;Leon'd L. Itadcllffe, p. 


1856 


Prairie do Sac, 


1841 Heniy Hutchens, s.s. 




PreneoU. 


1852 


Vacant. 




Prince ten, 


1852 


Norman Miller, s.s. 


1856 


Quincy, 


1858 


Vacant. 




Kaeine, Welsh, 


1848 
1851 


I. 




Bajmood, 


1840 


li 




Bcedsbarg, 


1861 


Sol. A. Dwineil, p. 


1869 


RIchford, 


1868 


D. A. Campbell, s s. 


1857 


JlSdgrway, Welsh, 


1858 


David Lewis, 8.s. 


1857 


Kipon, 
BlTer Falls, 


1850 


Vacant. 




1865 


Wni. R. Stevens, 


1865 


Boch a Cree, 


1868 


Vacant. 




Bochcster, 


1840 


Ooswell R. Snow, f.B. 


1860 



CHH. MKMBEB8. 
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Kockvillti. 
RnM«nilHle, 
Pnxville and Lfon, 
ShaboygaD, FallSf 

Bhoplerc, 
ShulUburg, 
Sp*ruif 
Spring Green, 

" Villfcire, 
Spring Prairie, 
Spring Vale, 
Stnckbridge, 

•' Imi. 
San Prairie, 
Taychenda, 
Trempeieau, 
Troy, 

Two Rivers, 
VIroguit. 
Watorford, 
Waterloo, 
Watertown, 

Waakaa, 

Waukesha, 

WMUpun, 

Wau'owa, 

Wauwatom, 

Weotfield, 

Whitewtiter, 

Wilmot. 

WyalOKiog, 

Wyo**ena, 

WyoDiing VHlley, 

Clibfl. specified bnt 



1858 £. M. Lewi«, b.s. 1858 

1848 Imae N. Cundall, p. 1854 

1856 Robert Everdell, •••. 1856 
1847jThoe. A. Wadvorth, •.•. 1860 
1852 Cbarli-g W. Camp, p. 1853 
1844 1 William H. Bernard, 8 >. 1857 
1848, John Reynard, 8.>. 1850 
1855 Licentiate. 

I John P. Jonea, p. 

I Daniel T. Noyes« n.a. 

1852 8am '1 H. Tbouipaon, s.s. 1860 

1858 Dwna Lamb, p. 1835 

1860 Henry Avery, s-t. 1800 

No Tfpon. 
1846 Caleb W. Mathews, s.s. 
JVb r*port. 

1857 0. L. Tucker, >■. 
No rfftort. 



1856 
1840 
1845 
lb45 
1853 
1858 



O. C. JudMn, M s. 
J. D. Stevenn, U.S. 
\y. Dnimmond. p. 
Charles Bo\nton, p. 
D. A. Campbell, s.r. 
Thou. A. Amerman, s.a. 



1838 Ilinim Poote, ».a. 



1M5 
1859 
1842 

1840 
IRol 
1854 

1846 



1859 



1800 
1858 
185U 



1859 
1848 



Vacant. 
Francis M. Janes, s.s. 
Lutht-r (Mapp. p. 
A. C: Lothrop, No rtpmi. 
Edward O. Miner, s s. 18:8 
Jowph U Payne, s s. 1858 
Alfaii M. Dixon, n.s. Ib56 
S. II. Rarteau, ».«. 
Richard Ilafiscl, s.s. 1855 



not reported, &c., 
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46 58 
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9 15 
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10 15 



8 18 
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10 16 
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8. 16 
72 108 
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11' 21 
84; 521 m 



51 118 164 
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1859-60. 9 
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66 

157 
55 
75 

175 

125 
60 

150 
80 
80 

60 
85 

40 

65 



60 
145 

40 
8G0 

eo 
a) 
75 

«6 
25 

120 

188 

116 

50 

76 

60 

856 
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12 
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3 
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SUMMARY.— Churchrs : 24 with pastoni, 96 with stated supplies, 37 vacant ; Total, 157. 
MuiISTKRS in paiitoral service : 24 pastors, 83 stated supplies : Total. 107. 

CBORrii Members :. 2,350 Males. 3.895 Fcnialos, 1,496 not uperifltKl ; ToUil, 7.741, of which 691 are absentees. 
Adi)Itio:is in 1859-60: 581 by profvti^ion, 522 by letter ; ToUl, l.K>8. 
IUmovals in 1859-60 : 85 by death. 499 bv dismissal, 65 by «-xcommunication ; Total, 649. 
Baptisms in 1859-60 : 205 Adult, 291 Infant. In Sabbath Schools, 10,575. 

Statbd IlXAiiifts : (187 churches rfportiug,) 19 222 Bxh£VOLB>T CoxiiuBUTloas : (126 churches reporting,) 
810,036 50. 

Moflt of the above churches are connected with the Presbttkxiak akd Cosoreoatiokai, Coktejctiotv 
or Wisconsin, — a body whose ConifreKutinnal Churches lollnw their own mode of government, and 
whose Prenbyterian Churches make the Dintriet and Gei.eral C< nvendous auswvr^nstead of Presbyteries and 
Synods. The statistics of the latter churches, reported, of course, by no General Assembly, are as follows : — 

PRK.HBTTITRrAN CHURCHES. 

1843 



Alto, IlnliHnd ( h. 

Beaver Dam, 

Bos4*obel, 

BuenaVt.«ta, 

Davton, 

Detafield, 

Palrplay, 

Geneva, 

Green Bay, 

Itiixei Green, 

Menekaurte, 

Mineral Puiut, 

Monii<ello, 

Nrcnnh, 

Oconto, 

Orion, 

Palmyra, 

Pltt4Sant Hill, 

PotosI, 

llacine, 

Somers, 

Stone Bank, 

Stoughton, 

Summit, 

Total, 24 Churches. 



I86O1 

1R5<); 

1858 
1849! 
1842 
18391 
1836 
1845 
1857 
1889 
1851 
1846 
1858 
1857 
1847 
1858 
1840 
1W» 
1889 
1852 
1851 
1841 



Frank S<'hrcieck, s.s. 
John J. Miter, s.s. 
A. A. Overton, s.s. 
J. D. Todd, S.S. 

U.S. 
GrifRth GrifRth«, s.s. 
William Stoddart, s.s. 
Wm. h. Mather, s.s. 
Vacant. 

John If. Donaldson, s.s. 
H H. Benson, s.s. 
John Reynard, s.s. 
Jeremiah K. Pond, p. 
John W. Donaldson, s.s. 
II. D. lAnghlin, p. 
Henry T, !x>throp, s.s. 
U. D.Laugblin, p. 
K. M. I^wis, s.s. 
C. J. Hutchins, s.s. 
John Griilley, s.f. 
James Conly. s.s. 
Robert SeWHil, s.s. 
Enos J. MontHguo, p. 



18:-8 

1866 
1867 
1800 
1860 
1851 
1S57 
1860 



1858 
1860 

m-A 

1851 
1858 
1867 

1851 

1868 
1860 
1S56 
1858 
185-> 
1848 



4 

13 

7 

1 
13 
47 
36 

51 10 

8 7 
24 46 
10 201 
42 Wl'92 



26 (54 

168. 

9, 13, 2 

17, 3«) 8 

": 141 2 

4, 6| 

19' 32| 2 

12.S 1701 22 

651 91 31 

15 

10 

(5) 

30 



3 



ao 26 

5 14 



64:166 22() 



3 Pastors; 16 stated nippIkM. 403;712;i»n loo 44*81 185 14,65 2 81I ll| 9d ino 



6 6 

i;io 11 

18 
1 
1 

6 

22 

1 

10 
8 
5 

28 



1 
6 

10 

5 



1 


2 
10 


r 

2 1 
5 

622 
Oi 





8 2 
8 21 

0; 

0, 



1 a 
1 2 

0! 4 
1 



2 12 



2 7 
24 

0, 
0' 



0' 3 
0| 4 



0, 42 8d 



160 
60 
80 
80 
40 
95 

180 
15 

102 
25 
90 


100 
60 
40 

li» 
80 
80 

220 
70 
80 
20 

100 
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Unabto to dittingufch, 1o WTeral IdsUocm, th« Coagi«8»tloiiaU8U tnm PrMbyttrbu, in (be lUt of Con- 
-WDdon ministcn, v« incert alt, except meh as am found In the 1U>U of th« Old or New School A^RemMies ; 
tlM inall namber pottibly gaiaed to doabtl«06 mor» than cocmterbaUnced by OoDgrogatioDallRa m^koown to 
vw, or arttled owr Pie«bjterUn ebnrcbes. 



Othxb Mnrisnu. 
Wni. F. Arery, Sparta. 
S. BaMom, Center. 
Horatio N. Rriosmade, D.D., Be!oit. 
Phito Oanfleld, B s. at No. Pepin. 
I>«zter Clary, Agent A. H. M. Soo., 

Beloit. 
A. L. ChapiD, B.D., Pres., Beloit. 
O P. Clinton, MiTWionary, Monoeha. 
O. W. Cottrell, Hereon. 
"Warren Day. Wauwarosa. 
L Fooce, Union OroTe. 
Biram Frerman.e.f.. Omr<d Rapid«. 
BcqJMmin E. Uale, lJ«ioii. 



Jamee A. Hawley, Baraboo. 

J. A. Hart, Agent of Walworth Sem 

inary. Genoa. 
Joseph M. liayee, Trempeleao. 
0. Jdhoson, iJeaTerDam. 
Darid Jones, Sullivan. 
Theron Loomis, Raymond. 
Ulram Mamh. Neenah. 
JohnT. Marsh, Sheboygan Falls. 
D. McPheraon, Raymond. 
C. J. HelTin, ».s., Columbuf. 
8. e. Miner, Monroe. 
Melar Montacue, Principal ofSemi- 

nary, AUen>« Grore. 

MINNESOTA. 



Richard Morris, Allen's Grove. 
J. A. Norrhmp, Clyman. 
J. Parry, Big Koek. 
Philo C. Pettibone, Burlington. 
WiUlam Porter, Prof, Beloit. 
DaTid Pinkerton, Wanpun. 
E. W. Rice, LaCrofse. 
L. Rogers, Walworth. [LaCrosse. 
J. C. Sherwin, Agent A. U. M. Sec., 
J. D. Stevrnii, s.f., Kooheeter. 
Jeremiah W. Walcott, Agent Brock- 
way Coll., Ripon. 

TovAL, 85. 



Place and Name. Org. 



Name. 



Com. 



Afton, 
Albert Lee. 

Anoka, 1855 

Anstin, 1867 
Battemnt Val. Welsh, 55 

Cannon Falls, 1856 

Caximona, 1858 

Ciarvmont, 186(> 



1855 



Cleiir Water, 
Cottage Grove, 



1858 1 Simon Putnam, s.s. 
1859 Stephen Cook, s.s. 

Abel K. Packard, p. 

Stephen Cook,8.a. 

Jenkin Jenkins, ^.s. 

Jeremiah K. Barnes, s.s. 1856 

Justin E. Burbank, s.s 1857 

CharlfS Shedd, 8.s. 



1800 
1866 
1856 



1859 ; Royal Twichell, s e. 1800 



1868 



Cotton Wood, Welsh, 1800 
Klgin, 1858 

ISxceUior & Chanhaa'n. '58 
Varibault, 
Glenroe, 



Nonuan Mclieod. s.s. 



1860 



J^ke Cicy,. 

J^rakeland, 

Lenom, 

I^viston, 

Uttle ralU, 

Maatorvlile, 

Mapleton, 

Marine. 

Medford, 

Minneapolis, 

MonticeUo, 

Mosco, 

Nininger, 

Nortbtleld, 

Owatonna, 

Prairicville, 

Preston, 

Princeton, 

Koehester, 

Rusbford, 

Saratoga, 

S«ok Kapidii, 

South Bend, Welsh, 

Spring Valley, 

St. Anthony, 

St. Charies, 

St. Paul, 

Tivoll, 

Union, 

Mabashaw, 

H'asioja, 

Wastedo, 

Watorford. 

l^ayland. 

Whitewnter Falls, 

Wilton, 

Winnebago City, 

Winona, 

Zumbrota, 



1868 
1857 
1859 
1857 
1858 
1851 
1858 
1858 
186' 
1856 
1860 
1859 
1856 



1866 
18tJ0 



1857 



David Davies, s.s. Presb. 1866 
J. Cochran, «.«. 1857 

Charles B. Sheldon, s s. 1855 

1856 lAoren Armsby, p. 1856 

1857 Vaciint. 
1856 DeWitt C. Steriy, e.8. 1856 

S. Putnam, s s. 

W. W. Snell, 8.8. 1859 

Jeremiah K. Barnes, 8.8. 1867 

VacMUt. 
Charles Shedd, 8.8. 1858 

J. E. Conrad, s.s. Presb 1866 
George Spaulding, s s. 
Oxro A. Thomas, s.s. 
MiiliamB. Dada, 8.8. 
A. K. Fox, 8.8. 
Stephen Cook,s.fl. 

Vuciint. 
Joseph S Rounoe. s.s. 

JNo report. 

1868 Justin E. Burbank. s.s. 1857 
1856 L. C. Gilbert, s.s. Fresb. 1859 
1858; Vacant. 

18601 Wm. W. Snell, b.s. New ch. 
1856 O. K. Clark, 8.8. 1866 

1856 . Sherman Hall, s s. 1865 

1859;Jenkin Jenkins, s.s. 1859 

1856 Ira Tracv, 8.8. 1856 
1851 -Charles Seocombe, p. 1850 
1869, John C. Strong, s.s. 1860 

1858 A. S. Fii»ke, p. 1859 
1860 £. O. Bumbam, s.s. 

1859 Justin K. Burbank, s.s. 1859 

1857 Henry 11 Morgan, s.s. 

1858 Charles Shedd, s s. 

1R57 Jeremiah K. Barnes, 8.8. 1858 

1860 Joseph Rounce, s.s. 
1859, W. Porteus, s.s. Meth. 



1858 
1869 
1859 
1854 
1857 



Chhs. specified but not reported, ftc, 



J. Cochran, s s. 

E. O. Burnham, s.n. 

J. £. Conrad, s.s. Presb. 1858 

David Burt, s.s. 1858 

Henry Willard, s.s. 1859 



CHH. MXMBBMS. 

May 1, 1860. 



i B 



28: 
93, 12 

56 9 



10 



9 20 
24 37 



9 13 

9| 
9 13 

21 is; 



82 


46 


11 


16: 


19 


24 


11 


6 


4 


4 


9 


22 


4 


8 


4 


4 


9 


11 


8 


2 


6 


10 


88 


59 


88 


25 



AI»niT'MS 

1869-60.. 



BSMOVaLS. 

1859 60. 



|!| 



5 
4 


1 

9 



2 
5 
1 
1 
4 

5 8 


I 8 
2| 1 
2 
0' 2 
7 
12 19 

6 4 



21 2 



7 12 



3 3 



21 



5 



21 



1859-GO. I 



■go 

85 
40 


60 
80 

26 

85 
25 
70 
60 
25 
60 

25 
25 
85 
60 
22 

80 
75 
90 

80 

90 



60 
20 
28 
26 
60 
75 
90 
20 

60 



80 
15 



80 

70^ 
75 



SUMMARY.— OHiTKaBEs : 4 vdth pastors, 44 with stated supplies. 6 Tseant ; Totol, 54. 
UixisTBEs in pastoral service : 4 pastors, 27 stoted supplies ; Total, 81. 
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CnmuOB. MmBiRs : 606 Hales, 756 Females. 42 not specified ; Totol, 1,406. 

Additions in 1859-60 : 146 by profession, 168 by letter ; Total, 814. 

Kbmotals in 1859-60 : 16 by death, 122 by dismissal, 6 by excommunication ; Total, 144. 

Baptisms in 1860-60 : 61 Adult, 85 Infont. In Sabbath Schools, 1,688. 



OTHn HnrisTXRs. 
WilUam T. Boutwell, StUlwater. 
Blias Clark, Rochester. 
Nelson Cook, Austin. 
Charles Oalpin, Excelsior. 



Richard Hall, Agent A. H. M. Soc., 

Point Douglas. 
Hiram Hamilton, Winona. 
C. S. Harrison, Sank Center. 
James McHose, mis'y, Brownsrille. 

IOWA. 



Henry H. Morgan, missionary, Wa- 

bashaw. 
John B. Tufts, Rochester. 
Austin Willey, Anoka. 
Total, 11. 









CHH.MEMDERS. 


ADDIT'KS. 


REMOVALS. 


BAI^ISIM. . 


OUDSOUV. 

Place and Name. 




MIinBRBS. 

Name. 




May 1, 1860. 


1859-60. 


1868-60. 


18«M».| 


Org. 


Com. 




1 




1 


I 


i 


i 


1 


1 


n 


1 


i 

G 


1 

m 


Adams, 


1856 George Gemmel, 




6 51 11 




"6 




6 


2 


~^ 


4 


2 di 


80 


Albion and Marietta 


1860J. J HiU, 




7 


7 ^\ 




4 


1 


5 


1 






1 


4 


8 


55 


Aldin, 


1 No report. 






























Almorai, 


1858,Chauncey Taylor, p. 


1866 


2 


\ -; 




1 




1 








2 


1 




20 


1857 James H Kasson. 




6 


^5 11 






















20 


Annmosa, 


1846 8 Austin Braton, 




25 


3;>; 00 






4 


4 


2 


2 




4 




8 


85 


Atou and Brandon, 


1850,Gforge Gemmel. 




2 


3 6 




1 


4 


5 












1 


20 


Bellevue, 


Thomas H. Canfield, p. 




8 


21 ! Sti 




2 




2 




1 




1 






60 




Vacant. 




17 


21; 41 










3 






8 




8 


70 


Bethel, 


1859' '* 




10 


15 %• 




5 


1 


6 










8 


6 


80 


Big Rock, 


1866 Samuel N. Grout, 




5 


7 Vl 












2 




2 




1 


26 


Boweifs Prairie, 


1858 M. C. Searle, 




14 l\) t:: 






6 


6 




2 




2 




1 


60 


Bradford, 


1855 J. K. NutUng, 




15 


,S0 4-, 




11 8 


19 










7 


5 


100 


Brighton, 


1842 Vacant. 




80 


ia t;: 




37« 3 40 




8 




8 


21 


2 


60 


Brookfleld, 


1858 William A. Keith, 




14 


1'4 :;: 




3 8' 6 






2 


2 




5 




Buffiilo Grove, 


1857 Isaac Russell, 




11 


10 W( 




2 1 2 


1 


2 


1 4 


1 


3 


75 


Burlington, 


1888 William SHlter, p. 


1846 


65 


108 178 


17 


^!io 


10 


4 


7 




11 




10 


226 


Burr Oak, 


1859 George Bent, 




9 


16 24 




7 




7 




2 




2 


5 


4 


40 


BuUenriUe, 


No report. 






























Cascade, 


** 






1 
























Cass, 


1856 Cornelius S. Cady, 




12 


15 27 


8 


1 




1 










1 






Cedar Falls, 


1860,Lebbeus B. Fifield, New Ch. 






























Cedar Rapids, 


No report. 
































Center OroTc, (German), 1 *' 
































Central City, 


1858 Albert Manson, 




7 


11 


18 


2 


3 


5 


8 


1 






1 


5 


6 




Chapin, 


1858 


William P. Avery, 




6 


9 


15 


1 


2 


1 


8 










1 


1 


80 


Clay, ' 


1842 


Robert Hunter, 




84 


44 


78 


18 


10 


4 


14 


1 


4 




5 


8 


1 


60 


Clear Lake, 




VacHut. 








5 
























Colesburg, 


1846 


J. B. Parlin, 




14 


21 


85 




4 


51 9 


1 






1 


1 






Columbus City, 


1846 


Dai i us E. Jones, p. 


1858 


21 


38 


69 


2 


22 


s! 26 




4 


1 


5 


9 


1 


60 


Concord, 
Copper Creek, 


1856 


L. Jones, 




6 


13 


19 




18 




13 










2 




8S 


1854 


Oxias Littlefield. 




8 


17 


25 


1 


5 


1 


6 










5 




2& 


Cotton ville. 




Thomas H. Canfield, 




71 11 18 






2 


2 
















Council Blufb, 


1851 


No report. 




























Crawford, 




•' 




1 
























Crawfbrdsrille, 


1842 


David Knnwles, 




36, 42 78 


6 


11 


2 


13 


1 






1 


6 


1 


7C 


Danville, 


1889 


Aaron L. Leonard, No rep. 


























Davenport, 


1839 


Vacant. 




79131210 


75 


722 


29 


6 


84 


39 


1 


5 


22S 


»♦ Uerman, 


1857 


Abraham Frowein, p. 


1856 


111 18 24 


7 


^1 


5 




3 1 


4 




10 


7C 


Decorah, 


1854 


Knbraim Adams, 




15 88 51 


11 


2! 4 


6 




1 




1 






6C 


Delhi, 


1855; Vacant. 




4 


4 8 


4 






















Denmark, 


1888 Asa Turner, p. 


1840 


94 


189 233 




14 


8 


22 


2 


4 




6 


8 


7 


15C 


Desmoines, 


1857 


J. M. Chamberlain, 




9 


10 25 


10 




3 


3 


1 


1 




2 




8 


4C 


Dewitt, 


1842 


John Van Antwerp, 




17 


81 48 


4 




8 


8 












4 


dG 


Dubuque, 


1889 


John C. Holbrook, p. 


1848 


109 


185 244 


50 




2 


2 




8 




8 






lOf 


Durango, 


1848 


L. Jones, 




11 


151 26 




2 




2 














41 


Durant, 


1856 


Ui-nry L. Bullen. p. 


1860 


17 


18' 35 


8 




5 


5 




4 




4 






4£ 


Dy.wvillc, 




W. U. Heu de Bourck, 




No report. 
























Earivilie, 


1859 


Hiram N. Gates, 




8 4 


7 










1 






1 






IOC 


Eddyville, 




A. Duncan French, p. 




17 


82 


49 




19 


1 


20 


1 


1 




2 


10 


8 


ec 


Elkader, 


1855 


VMcant. 




2 


9 


11 


1 










1 




1 








Blk Creek, 




(( 








10 
























Elk River, 


1854 


Oxias Uttlefield, 




11 


14 25 


8 










3 




8 




8 


9i 


Ellis, 




Vacant. 




10 


16. 26 


8 


1 


9 


10 


1 






1 






2C 


Extra, 


1858 


♦» 




6 


5, 11 






















4( 


Fairfield, 




Reed Wilkinson, 




16 


82 


48 




1 


8 


9 












2 


l( 


Farmersburg, 




^0 report. 
































«* German, 




(i 
































Farmington, 




Vacant. 




16 


28 


44 




1 


2 


8 


2 


9 




11 


1 


1 


71 


Fayette, 




Sauford ilalbert, No report. 




















„l _ 








Flint. 


1847 


Thum u' W. Evans, 




18 22 


1 








2 


1 


3 


6 






4C 


Florence, 




A " report. 




























Floyd, 


1850 


Joh • H. Windsor, 




5 8 18 


















6 






Foutenelle, 


1859 


Joseph Mnther, 




8 10 18 






















8G 


Forestville, 


1857 


Thomas N. Skinner, 




91 11 20 


4 


1 




1 




1 




1 


4 


8 


7C 


Fort Atkinson, 


1857 


Joseph Hurlbnrt, 




11 11 22 


3 










8 




8 




8 


6fl 


Fort Dodge, 


185t) 


Vacant. 




4[ " ~ 


8 


7 












2 




2 
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Statistics. — Iowa. 



Ill 



PlMe mnd Name. Org. 



Pnnklia, 
GaniATiUo, 

Oeorgetown, 

OcDoa Bluffs, 

Gfrard, Oermfto, 

Oiaitgov 

Olenvood, 

GmiKiTlow, G«nnaQ, 

Granger, 

Oreen Moontaln. 

OrinMll, 

Hampton, 

HarriaoD. 

mUtboro', 

Indian town. 

Inland, 

Iowa City, 

Iowa Falls, 

Irring, 

Jeflmon, 

Krakak, 

Keoaauqoa, 

KooxTllto, 

Uneacter, 

Lansing, 

Le Claire, 

Lewis, 



N«m«. 



Oom, 



1848 
1868 
1847 
1867 



Long Creek, Welsh, 

Lnea« Grove, 

Ljons, 

Magnolia, 

Mancbeater, 

Maqnoketo, 

Marion, 

MaienClty, 

Me Gregor, 

MitebeU, 

Mooooa, 

Mt. Picaaaat, 

Muscatine, 

** German, 
Kevin. 

New Hampton, 
New Liberty, 
Newton, 
Noetingfaam, 
Old Man's Onek, Welsh 
Onawa, 1868 

Oregon Orore, 1866 

Osage, 1868 

Oskalooaa., 

Otho, 1856 

Ottnmwa, 
Pella, 

Pine Creek, Oermao, 
neaaaotTille, 
Polk City, 



1858|Joiieph C. Cooper, 
1844 Luther P. Mathews, 
Vacant. 
Thnmas M. Mathews, 
1866 William P. Gale, 
1866 John Kilian, 

1868 Joseph R. Kennedy, 

1866 Vacant. 

1867 Frederick Jadiscb, 

No Ttpnrt. 
1867 Alfred Wright, 

Stephen L. Herrick, 

1867 William P. Avery. 

1869 Vacant. 

1868 Samuel Hemenway, 
1855 J. J. Hill,. 

1865 Vacant. 

1866 J. C. HntchlnaoQ, p. 

-No report. 

1869 James W. Woodward, 
1851 Vacant. 

1864 George Thacher, p. 
J Drosier Sands, 
Giro French, 

No report. 
1868 Vacant. 
No report. 

1865 George B. Hitchcock, 

1867 Stephen D. Helms, 
1846 Thomas W. Evans, 

1868 Alden B. Robblns, 

1864 George F. Biagoun, 

1865 Henry D. King, 
18661 Vaint. 
1848 Phinehas Blakeman, 



1859 



1866 



1860 
1869 



John H. Windeor, 
Thonus Tenney, 
H. G. McArthur, 
William Windsor, 
No report. 
1841 Andrew J. Drake, 
1843 Alden B. Robbins, p. 



1864 
1868 



1868 
1866 



1866 



PoetvlUe, 

QnaMfueton, 

Red Rock, 

Hock Creek, 

Kockford, 

Rock Grove, 

R^kviUe, 

aabnia, 

8alcm. 

Saratoga, 

SbeU Rotk. aouQ 

Bberrod's Mound, Ger.1849 

filoux city, 

ttoperviUe, 

StaevTille, 

iidharlasClty, 

BterUng, 

Snmmit, 

IVbor, 

Tipton, 



Cbriptian F. VeiU, 

Vacant. 

No report. 
Samuel N. Grout, 
Enoch N. Bartlett. 

No report. 
M. M. Jones, No i 

Vacant. 
John W. Windsor, 
William J. Smith, 
WillUm A. Westervelt, 

Viieant. 
Benjamin A. Spaulding, p. 
Abram V. Baldwin, 
Frederick Judisoh, 

Vacant. 

No report. 



Vacant. 

No report. 
1855 OsiasLittlefleld, 
1868 Samuel P. La Dow, 

1867 Va<*ant. 
1860 J. Dr&Kler Sands, 
1866 Aimer Harper, p. 

1868 Saaauel Hemenway, 
1868 Varanr. 

1866 Thomas Tenney, 
.1849 Slegmund Uhfcllder, 

1867 No report. 
1867 Varant. 

1867 William L. Coleman, 

1868 John H. Windsor, 
1864 Aimer Harper, 

Abram B. Baldwin, 
1852 .lohn Todd, 
m4[MosesK.CnMS, 

IL. Jonas, No 



1868 



fma. HeMUiLti.", 
May 1, IM). 



* 1 * 

S I a. _ 

"16 7 22 

W 31 44 

6 11 

I 23 

4* 12 

111 '£1 

m an 

q\ n 

Ifij 34 

121 24 
117 Sifl 



20 



6 
B 

27 47 

\ 
_ t 12 

3 T 10 
71 H)T 
7ft liJ4 

la ^ 



12 IT 3 



10 



19 3D 

88 >=^ 

89 IM 

Ifi ^■ 

le ^^' 

11, y^ 

29, 47 



18 12 25 
12 



40 

11 

43 
9 
10 
60 
35 
12 
20 
77 

11 
41 
15 
22 
16 
71130 
48 70 





20 



1 
411 1U| 
I « 



3 

1H| 8 



3 


1 


2 


2 




3 


6 






2 






a 






in 


6 


14 


23 


3 




s 






7 


^ 




6& 


2 


24 


13 






3 






12 


1 




1 






4 






10 


1 




26 






n 




3 


10 






2 




& 


2 






12 






1 






7 


2 




18 


1 




10 






4 


1 


8 


11 






8 




2 


16 






6 


1 




6 






1 




2 


11 


1 


2 
6 


1 


1 


8 


6 


1 


6 
1 


7 






12 


2 




2 




8 


2 




4 


8 


1 




1 




2 


6 






16 


1 


1 




1 


4 



8 
480 

4 



12 



BAPTISMS. , 

1860-60. 2 



60 

27 
86 
26 

40 
160 
20 

120 

65 

40 



160 
170 
60 

75 

60 
40 
66 
60 
125 
60 

60 
60 
40 
240 
60 

76 
160 
21 
40 

46 
160 



178 

20 
86 
25 
80 
60 
380 
20 
40 
80 

26 

62 
00 
76 

80 
76 
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StatisticB. — Missouri; Kansas. 



[Jan. 











CHII. MEMBBR«. 


admt'ns. 


REMOTAW. 


BArriBxs. . 


CHUROHIf. 

PlMe aid NAme. 




MIKUTmS. 

Name. 




May 1, 1860. 


1859-60. 


1859-60. 


l85ft-«). 3 


Ovg. 


Com. 


i 

s. 


^ 




1 

< 




i 

6 


i 

12 


i 


J 


ad 


J 
1 


1 

< 



s 




Toledo, 


iGeorge H.Woodward, 




14 


16, 30 


1 


6 




2 




*2 


4 


1 


50 


TwelTe Mile Creek, 


1866 John R. Upton, 
1860 J. I>rorier Sandj, 




i 


15 22 


5 


3 


3 


6 












1 


50 


UptOD. 




2 


8 


5 






















20 


Talley Fanni, 




George Gemmel, No report. 






























M'apello, 


1853 


No report. 
































Warren, 




ti 
































Washington, 


1855 Charles H. Gatea, 




22 


88 


60 


6 


1 


6 


7 




6 




G 




7 


60 


Waterford, 


1859 Oxias Littleneld, 




5 


5 


10 


2 












1 


1 






26 


Waterloo, 


• 185610. W. Merrill, 




17 


84 


611 4 








1 


6, 1 


Ijt 






76 


Warne, 
WeMter Cltr, 


1854!£lijahP.Smirh,p. 
1857 Veeant. 


1857 


22 


19 


41 


2 




2 


2 




25 


17 


^ 




1 


25 








9 
























Went Union, 


185« i^rephftn D. Helms, 




7 18 


20 




2 




8 




2 




2 






50 


Willirunsburg, 


1858 William P. Gale, 




6 


10 


16 






1 


1 




6 




n. 




4 


60 


" Welsh, 


lEvan J. Bvans, 








47 
























Wilton, 


1856|john S. Whiteleraj, 




10 


15 


26 


1 




3 


3 




6 




tt 




3 


40 


Wolf Creek, 


lOlirer Emerson, Jr., p. 
































Yankee Settlement and 1 * 








23 
























York, 


1848lAlpheasGraTes, 




19 


31 


50 


2 


2 


14 


16 




4 




A 




2 


65 


ChhB. ffpecifled bo* not reported^from previonn reports. 


71 9(»3:4 






















433 



SUMMARY.— CHancns : 13 with pastors, . . with statwl supplies, 100 with ministers not specified. 51 ra- 
cant ; Total, 164. 
MixiSTERS in pastoral nervice : 18 pastors, . . stated supplies, 99 not specified ; Total, 112. 
Church Membkrs : 2,138 Males. 8.092 Females, 292 not specified : Total, 6,622, of which 409 are abaentees. 
Additions in 1859-60 : 624 bj profession, 324 by letter ; ToUl, 848. 

Rrmovals in 1859-60 : 58 by death. 339 by dismissal, 64 by excommunication ; Total, 451. 
Baptisms in 1859-60 : 216 Adult, 294 Infant. In Sabbath Schools, 7,184. 
Brrrvolbnt CoNTitiBUTiONS : (81 churches reporting,) 82,411 29. 



Othbr Ministkrs. 
Ethan 0. Bennett, CrawfordSTiUe. 
8. Barrow/*, 

George Butterflcld, Elk Rirer. 
Manrice Carey, Galesburg. 
Wales Coe, CrawfordSTille. 
DaTid B. Daridaon, Monona. 
Daniel 8. Dickinson, Mirion. 
Joeiah B. Grinneil, Orinnall. 



Homer Hamlin, Grinneil. 
B. F. Haskins, 
A. V. House, 

Edward P. Kimball, Wilton. 
Thomas S. LaDue, Rockford. 
Daniel Lane, teacher, Keosauqna. 
Henify Langpaap, Muscatine. 
Enoch Mead, DaTonport. 
James R. Mershon, Marion City. 



Homer Penfleld, Quincy, 

J alius A. Reed, Agent and Treas. of 

Iowa College, Davenport. 
Erastus Kipley, Darenport. 
John C. Strong, Bradford. 
Marshall Tfogley, Glenwood. 
1..ort'nso White, Lyons. 
DaTid Worcester, Sidney. 
Total, 24. 



MISSOURI. 













[April 1,1860.] 




Canton, (German,) 1860 
Hannibal, 1859 
St. Louis, 1852 

Total, 3 ohhs., (1 tbc.) 


Vacant. 
Julian M.Sturterant, jr. p.OO 
Truman M. Post, d.d., p. 1852 

2 pastors. 


1 301 
13 13' 261 
106 129 235 

119 142 291 


860 

Iso 


68 

Is 


4 10 14 

lio'ou 








~0 


125 

la 



Othrr Mixistrrs.— Edwin D. Sanborn, Prof., St. Louis. 

KANSAS. 



[May 1, I860,— for eight months.] 



Albany, 
Atchison, 
Centralia, 
Clinton, 
Elwood, 
Emporia, 
Eureka, 
Genera, 

Grashopper Falls, 
Hampden, 
Hiawatha, 
Kanwaca. 

Lawrence, Plym. ch. 
LeaTenworth, 
Mairstown, 
Manhattan, 
Mapleton, 
Minneola, 
Mount Gilead, 
. Neohho Falls, 
Ossawatomie, 
Oskaloosa, 
Palermo, 
Powbattan, 
QuindMTO, 
Rochester, 



1868 Vacant. 

John H. Byrd, 
Vacant. 

1856 Jonathan Copeland, 
Elkanah Whitney, 
G. C. Morse, 

Vacant. 
G. 8. Northrap, 
H. P. Robioson, 
Rodney Paine, 
George G. Rice, 

1866 Vacant. 

1864 Richard Cordley, 
James D. Liggett, 
H. P. Robinson, 

1866 Vacant. 



3. L. Adair, 
O. S. Northmp, 
1866 S. L. Adair. 
W. H. Ward, 
Elkanah Whitney, 

Becker, No report. 

S. D. Storrs, 
Vacant. 



18 



16 

11 

7 
3 
85 
26 
2 
17 ; 16 



8 8 

4 7 

8 18 

4 2 

8 2 

8 12 

81 4 



1 


8 


6 

1 


or 


4 

1 




6 







6 



2 

1 




8 
8 
1 



2 
8 







1 


8 




2 










2 





Y 





01 

I 

2 



100 



30 
25 

WO 
MO 
20 
20 
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Staiitiies. — Calif orma; Canada. 



113 









eaU MBMBERS. 


ADDITNU. 


RKMOTALB. 


BAPTIBMS . 


GHUBGHXa. 

Plue and Name. 




MlKItTBIS. 

Name. Com. 


May 1, 1660. 


1869 60. 


1869-60. 


1869-60. I 


Org. 


i 

55 


1 


< 


1 

< 




1 




i 


j 


i 

M 


\ 


li 


1 

i 


Seneca, 




Vacant. No report. 








«■ 


1 






i 


•; 




Sumner, 




»4 »» 








|. 










^ 




6^ 




Topeka. 




Peter McTiear, 1860 


27 


82 


69 


11124 


86 





2 


2 


8" 


76 






Win. A. McCoUom, 


a2 


82 


64 


o 


612 


17 





2 


o 


2 


o 


O 


60 


Wakarusa, 




KIcbard Cordley, 


13 


6 


8 


< 












< 


< 


< 


20 


W>«ndott, 




K. D. Parker, 


19 


82 




4 


2 


6 














76 


Zeandale, 


1866 








18 
























Chhs. specified bat not reponed, &o. 






40 
























Total, S3chh8.,(10 


rac ) 20 miniaters. 


•5i!277 


689 




60 


66 


116 


12 


12 




24 






886 



Co.'KGUCGATiONS (19 churches reporting) : 1,810. 

Othkr Mivutos.— L. Bodwell, agent A. H- M. 800., Ttopeka ; J. W. Fox, Ridgeway ; • 
niington ; Ira H. Bmitb, Koblnaon ; William Todd, Fort Riley. 

NEBRASKA. (See end of Tables.) 
OREGON. (See end of Tables.) 
CALIFORNIA. 



- Ingersoll, WU- 

























lOct. 


1,1860.) 


Downl*Tille, 


William 0. Pond, p. 


..- 


y. 


86 5- 

19 1 


2 3 


6 


1 lir 


2 


i 


;f 


60 


KniMNn, 


Joaeph E. Benton, a.s. 


1 


5 


1 19 


20 




A E 


1 


1 


40 
126 


Grass Tallej, 


W. A. Patten, a.s. 


g' 




;: 












2» 




§■ 


Mokelnmne Hill, 


No report. 


,0 


.« 




,0 












g 




^ 


g 




Nevada, 


W. C. Bartlett. 8 8. 


< 


< 


42 


< 














66 


North San Juan, Wehb, 


J. J. Powell, 8.8. 






19 
























Oregon City, Welah, 


Vacant. 






19 






















26 


Oro^ille, 


Hiram Cammlng>*, s.s. 






16 




8 


8 


6 














60 


Petslnma, 


J. H. Brodt, 8.8. 






86 




1 


6 


7 




1 




1 






]W! 


Sscmmento, 


Jofl«»ph A. Benton, p. 






96 




4 


2 


6 


2 


2 




4 






800 


San Frafciico, 


Kdward S. Ldicy, p. 






816 




28 


81 


64 


4 


14 




18 






<8^ 


FanU Cruc, 


J. S. Zelie, 8.8. 






26 




2 




2 














40 


HiroiONART rTATIOKB,— 
































CamptonTiUe and No. 
































San Juan, 


B. N. Seymonr, 




























26 


• Knieka, Humboldt Bay, 


William L. Jonea. 




























bO 
162 


Chha. apeeified but not reported, etc. 






80 






















13 cbh>i. (2 T»c ) 18 ]>asror!i. 7 n.a . 2 miw. 






669 


88 


64 


100 


7 


19 


'26 






1809 



Volumes in Babbath School Libraries. (11 reportlnic,) 6,176 ; Amodxt of money raised, t24,118 86, for ear- 
rent expeunes (by 9 churches or station^,) #26,894 68 for benerolence and church debt«, (bv 8 churohee or 
station^;) Total, 961,008 84. CHuacH Dan remaining : 96,760 on four ohaiohea. Valui of Church Prop- 
erty, »127,700. 

. Tyler Tharher, Evangelist, P. 0., 



Oren MnfisTxas. 
S. P. Blake, princ. Inat., Fol8om. 
Henry Durand, Prof. Coll , Oakland. 
Q. W. Finney, Erangelisc, Oakland. 



Martin Kellogg, Prof. Coll.,OakPnd. 
Joreph Kimball. 

Joeeph Po#ell, chaplain of Seamen '8 
Ch., San Francisoo. 

CANADA. 



Maryaville. 
James H. Wtvrren, editor Pacific^ San 
FranciMO. Total, 8. 



(May 8, I860.] 



CANADA EAST. 
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Brome, 


Anblbnld DulT, 


IBM; 


6 


8 


14 


^ 
















"^ 


i 




OowansTUle, 1866 


L. 


ims 


9 


18 


27 


t 




1 


1 












I). 


Danrllle, 1832 A. J. Pnrlicr, 


1^29 


16 


74 


120 


ll 




4 


4 




1 




1 


i? 


f. 


102 


Durham, 1887 


D. DLjnlturly, 


1J137 


16 


16 


81 


2 




2 










44 


Baton. 1885 


E. J. i^tif-rrill, 


is:s-s 


15 


88 


68 










1 






i 






20'i 


Fitch Bay, 1869 


L. P. Ailhm^. 


KL' 


10 


13 


28 
























Oranbv, 


U. H. Kuc^her, 


lUdo 


i4 


86 


60 










2 




!■ iy 








InTemesa, 


No TfpfITt* 






























Manningrille, 


*" 






























Melbourne, 1S88 


Tneabt. 




12 


80 


42 






1 


1 












66 


Montreal, *'Zion ch." 1882.Hf nry VVUk?#, J). it., 


lS30i 


i^y2 


178 279 




22 


9 


81 


4 


14 


J 1-^' 






840 


•Potton, 


L. P. ArlniDji, (sec Fiteb Bav.) 


6 


10 


16 










1 




1 ■'' 






U. 


Quebec, 1840 




IrtM 
















1 




i :: 
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b«int Andrews, 1840 


Al**- Sim, M. A. 


W^ 


18 


28 


41 




1 


4 


6 


1 




:l 






b8 


Sherbrooke & Lennox- 
































Title, 


Jacnrs Robcrtuon, 


Vim 


34 


621 96 




8 8 


6 


1 




'J. 






88 


BUnstead, South, 


Nff rcpr 






























'• North, 


u 






























Warwick, (Uttle) 1867 


A. J. Pnrker, (8ee DftDvlllf'J 


7 


12 


19 














1 






29 
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Albion, 1846 


JofM'ph VVht^Ipt. 


ifm 


.^ 


38 


70 




















V8 


Alton, 1889,Ei:lwnT^l A. NaMe. 


IflfiT 


20 


82! 62 














I' 






84 


Barton and Olanlbrd, 1844 


IWmUmU. AUwDrtb, 


ifc.:>5 


23 


28 


46 






1 


1 








[ 






69 
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Plftre and Name. Org. 



Bellerllle, 

BothweU, 

BowmanrlUe, 

Bntntford, 

Brock, 

Brook rille, 

Burford, 

CaledoD, Soath| 

Ghurchhill, 

Oobourg, 

Cold Sprinfcs, 

Colpoy's Bay, 

Dresden, 

Bden Hill«, 

Bnmoea, 2d oh. 

Erin, 

Qaraflraxa, 

Georgetown, 

Oaelph, 

Hamilton, 

Hawkesbury, 

Hillaborgh. 



Name. 



Com. 



uutswiu^u. i.ooo tioon mci 

Indian Lands, Glengary, No re// 



1&59 John Climi«, 
1868, William Clarke, 
1839 T. M. Keikie, 
1884 John Wood. 
1846 Douglas McGregor, 

No rep. 
1886! William Hay, 
1868 John McLean, 
1888 Joseph Unsworth, 

I A. Burpee, 

I William Hayden, 
1868 Ludwick Kribs, 
186SlWillUm Clarke, 
1847IW. F.Clarke, 
1846, Enoch Barlter, 
1858| " " 

1866, Vacant. 
1843 Joseph Unsworth, 
18«6|\V./. Clarke, 
1836 Thomas PuUar, 

No rep. 
1866 John McLean, 



Innisfll, 

Kelvin, 

Kincardine, 

Kingston, 

Lanark, Ist ch, 

Lanark Tillage, 

Listowell, 

London, 

Mark bam, 

Martintowq and Rox- 

boro' 
Moles worth, 
New Durham, 
Newmarket, 
Oro, Ist oh. 

** 2dch. 
Ottawa City, 
Owen Soand, 
Paris, 
Pine Grove, 
Plympton, 
Port Hope, 
St. Andrew's, Etobi- 

ooke, 
Samia, 
Scotland, 
Simooe, 
South wold, 
Stouffville, 
Stratford, 
Toronto, 1st ch. 
Toronto, 2d ch. 
Trafklgar, 
Vankleek Hill, 
Warwick, 
Whitby 



lAri Raymond, 
1846 John Armour, 

Neil MrKinnon, 
1849 K. M. Fenwick, 

1862 Robert K. Black, 

1863 Philip Shanks, 
1866 Robert McGregor, 
1837 Charles P. Watson, 
1844 Vacant. 

1829* John MoKllican, 
1868 1 Robert McGregor, 
1846 John Armour, 
1842 Thomas Baker, 
No rep. 
It 

ISeo'joseph Elliott, 
1866,Jae«ph Hooper, 
1818, Edward Ebbs, 
1841 j Robert Hay, 
1863,D. McCallum, 

1868 Archibald Barpee, 

1869 Robert Hay, 
iRobertG. Baird, 

1886iWillUmHay, 
1848 Samuel Harris, 

Vacant. 
1842' " 
1846iRobert Robinson, 

No rep. 
18491 Francis H. Marling, 
1840 1 Hiram Denny, 

I No rep 
1839 D McCallum, 
1843 1 James T Byrne, 



Chhs. specified bnt not reported— estimated. 



1868 
1857 
1866 
1863 
1867 

1866 
1859 
1853 
1867 

1868 
1867 
1860 
1866 



1863 
1860 
1868 

1867 

1846 
1867 
No rep. 
1847 
1862 
1868 

1869 



1861 



1867 
1860 



18>9 
1860 
1868 
1869 
1862 
1867 

1869 
1868 

1847 
1856 



1869 



1864 
1S60 



1862 
1861 



CBH. MBMBBR8. 

May 3, 1860. 



>_L 



63 

12 20 

35 60 

19 

80 66 

9, 14 

6 12 

14' 

44 67 



12 
12 20 
15 27 
27 41 



8 4 : 

12 22 I 

42 66 ■!' 

8, 23 ol 

8 14 -J-: 

13 24 - 
101 24 ^i 

64 72 lU'i 

13 22 r. 

18 24 L- 

9 26 ■■■• 
128.140 :^' - 



addit'ics. 
186»^. 



8 JJ 



12 J7 

16 ■^:- 



30 -■' 

15 ■■^'■ 

14 ■■' 

17 '^i 

19 ;.:: 



16 ^ 

11 '-1" 

36 > 

15 ^ 

8 t: 



o IS 

23 



1'18 
1|14 
9 3 



2 1 

110 
328 
8 



REMOVALS. 1 


1869-eO. 1 


« 


, 


B 


J 


■g 


H 


^ 


;t 


^ 


i\^ 


g 




1 


1 


2 




24 


2 


26 




1 


1 


2 






2. 2 






ll 1 




61 61 


1 


6 


1 


, 




4 




4 




1 


1 


.1 




2 






1 


2 










1 


V 


1 






\ 




7 


1 


\ 


2 


2 




A 


1 


2 


3 


'■' 




2 




- 




9 


1 
7 1'^ 


1 


6 


6 iii 




2 


3 




1 




6 






4 


1 


- 


2 










2 








8 






1 


3 
8 

4 








2 










2 


- 




1 




1 






8 


>;. 


1 




1 


" 


a 


4 


2 

1 


1 




6 


1 


" 



BAPTISMS. . 

1869-60. 3 



68 
77 
67 
167 
45 

144 

U. 
29 
107 



100 
16 

C. 
91 
86 



67 
76 

143 
107 
42 
60 
184 
142 



34 
108 
136 

104 



81 
41 
126 

110 
88 
41 

240 
46 

0. 
88 



SUMMARY.—Churohbs : 61 with ministers not specified, 17 vacant ; Total, 78. 

Mi.'viSTSKs in pastoral service : 47, pastorates not designatf>d. 

Chusoh Mbmb'Srs : 1,846 Males, 2,031 Females ; Total, 3,370. f 

ADDITI0X9 in 1869-^ : 233 by profession, 87 by letter ; Total, 326. 

RSMOVALS in 1:^69-60 : 26 by death, 124 by dismissal, 69 by '* excision ;'* Total, 208. 

Baptisms in 1869-60, and AssBirTEKs : Not included in the tables. 

In Sabbath Schools : (10 report more than one school, vis : 6 have two schools each, 4 have 8 schools 
each, and one has 4 schools ;) members, 4.105, of whinh 678 are tetchors. 

Amount raised for reUgious purposes, 934,606, by 68 congregations. 



OTHift MnriSTifts. 
John Campbell, Athol, C. W. 
William Burgess, TalbotvUle(?) 
B. Cleveland, Richmond, C. E. 
Qeo. Cornish, Prof., Montreal, C. E 



John Dnrrant, Stratford, C. W. 
Stephen King, Ryikman's Cor- 
ners, C. W. 
Henry LBtneashire. 
A. Ullie, D.D., Prof., Toronto, C.W. 



A. McDonald, Stanstead South, C.E. 
Arthur Wickson, LL.D., Prof., To- 
ronto, C. W. 
Hiram Wilson, St. Catherines, C. W. 
Total, 11. 
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NOVA SCOTIA. 









CHH. MCMBEBS. 


addit'ks. 


MM0VAL8. 


BAPTISMS. . 


OHUROKn. 

Plaot and Name. Org. 


■XHIfTOS. 

Name. 




Sept 1, 1860. 


1859-«). 


185&-G0. 


1859-60. 1 


Com. 


i 


1 


i 


«< 


2 


1 


t 


1 


1 


1 


< 


1 


1 

a 


i 


CaJ«doDU k, PlMwaot Riv., 


Vacant. 


No rep. 






r 
















ii 






Cape CMnao, 


S. Solder, 


ti 








1 
















t 






Cheboqan, 


Vacant. 


It 






















4 






Cornvams, 


u 


>i 








,o 




















Palmoutb, 


(I 


i( 








< 






















HaJi&x, 


t( 


u 






























Urerpool & BrorUyn, 


James Howell, 




r^, pi'i i:k 













2 








2 




13 


210 


Mancheeiteri 


8. Snider, 


No rep. 


1 1 
























Man»rJe, 


G. Dearing, 
George A. Raw«on, 


4i 


























Uilton. 




ya ^> -28 




1 


u 


1 
















1 


40 


Yarmouth. 


George Ritchie, 




>5 






















66 


Chha. specifled, etc., (est.) 






, '''» 
























TWal, 11 chba., (6T«cant.) 


6 mlnliiters. 




u KM) r;J7 




1 


1 


2 





2 




14 


315 



*• It la still with ns," writes the Secr«>tary of the Union, " ♦a day of ^mall thincs ;' but through the bles<«lng 
of God, we bare made eonsidcnible Mdranre in our or|{anlsaiioii dun'rig the p«8t yenr. Our amalgnmatlon 
with the Canada Congregational MiMiioriary Society Ui working well. We havo leceived a few devored breib* 
reo to fill M>me of our destitute churrhefi, and others. I hope, will fooh follow. Our Union meetings this 

J ear wirre hliihl> encouraging. We haye had nothing like iheui during the svvfo yearci I hnre been In these 
'roTince«. We all felt It good to be there ; and the whole proceedings were of such a nature as to cause us 
* Co thank God, and take courage.' '* 



NEW BRUNSWICK. 



[Sept. 1, 1860.] 



CarJirfan, George Stirling, 


No rep. 


1 














"■ 








FlorenreTlMe, 


Vncant. 


























Grand Luke, 


*» 


it 


1 






















Kes«lck RiJge, 


George Stirling. 


(. 


1 1 




6 


(j 
















Shi^ffleid, 


Roljert \\ll»ion. 




. m 




if & 


u 


i) 


th n 




4 


4A 


St. John, 


J«Di«s B. Thornton, 




26' e^i 7*.i, 4'3ti 4J S8 


1 


I 





2 


11 


It 


ftft 


St. Stephen's, 1846 


Chnrles 0. McCully, 


1860 


65 11^ W, IB 1 §i S 


il 


I 





J 


g 


170 


Chhs. ^periSed, etc.. 






,150, 












fi5 


Total, 7 chhs., (2 vacint.) 


4 ministers. 




81 1^0 413 22,41 9 £0 


I 


~% 


Q 


3i 


Ujlfij 


wa 



JAMAICA, WEST INDIES. 



[August 1, I860.] 



Bf»iin f^^, 
criv^ri^ffii^ij, 

TD(»|,aeharclir«i 



.IE. B, Vifianiiig^ 

I Hi 

]R42 LdTMii TlioTupM^iii, 

1^3 T. B. TeiLlJ. IJ. 

jCtiarles C- Starbutt, 

5 mloLit^iii. 






J Jl^ 


];i IS 







1 


1 


{ i 42 


3 2 


r> 






1 1 


1 


90 ^ m 


71 2 


\t 






2 2 


i 


'm 


45 


701 a 


3! 1 


4 


2 


2 


:^ T 




ij 


21 


wi y 


q; 





3 


i 


I 8 


n 






38 




b\ 1 


6 


n 




0|0 




TO 


lOfiilft 


12 


8l| 6 


^ 


5 


"« 


7|13 


Hi 



m 

70 
IM 

45 

54 L 



These chare hes are und^r care of the " American Missionary Associatioa." 

NEBRASKA and. OREGON, f Deferred from p. 113.; 

We had hoped to have in thL^ issue, statistics from all our General Asso<>iation8. Nebraska and Oregon 
hsTe disappointed our expectations. As the best we can do, therefore,— 

NEBa.%SKA is bounded, -as we learn from that excellent work, *' Warren's Geography,"— N. by Bri'ish 
America, £. by Dakoti an'l Iow.<, S. by Kansas and Utah, and W. by Washington Territory. " Countless 
herds," adds Mr. Cornell, ^' of bi^on, elk, and deer are found in this Territory ; " the churches seem equally 
countless. The map marks on a 1 irge portion of the country,—** elcTated arid plains " ; such are their sta- 
tUti al tables also. Any more definite information we are unable to gire, a« the statistical malls have ceased 
running rince the fall of 1858, at which liuie there were 8 Congregational churches In Nebrask't, tIs. : 
BrowoYille, T. W. Tipton, Minister; Decatur; Florence ; Fontanelle, E. B. Hurlburt; Fort Calhoun ; Fre- 
mont, ls.iac E Ueaton ; Omuha City, Reuben Gay lord ; and Plattford. These churches had a mrmber&hip 
of 144. As two ye irs haye now elapxed without tidings, great anxiety exists in regard to their safety. 

P. S.— The above had jui^t been put In type, when the intelligenre arrived that communication is re- 
opened ; and that a neio church had been organised in that Territory. November 18, 1860, of 7 members, at 
Weeping Wafer, melancholy bat appropriate place at which to part with this ghost of Nebraska sU- 
tlstks. 
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Obxgoh is supposed to be one of the United States. It was bounded, when last beard £rom, N. E. by 
Washington Territory, S. by Utah and Galilbruia, and W. by the Pacific Ocean. *• The soil is, for the most 
part, fertile. The climate Is mild for the latitude. The leading exports are lumber, live stock, and iioor. 
The settlers hare suffered much from the Indians." 

A year ago it had the following churches and ministers : Albany, Thomas Condon, 8.s. ; Corrallls, aiilton 
B. Starr, p. ; Dalles, William A. Tenney, s.s. ; Eola, Obed IMfikinson, s.s. ; Forest Grove, Elkanah Walker, bj. \ 
Oregon Cicy, Qeorge H Atkinson, p. ; Portland, P. B. Chamberlain, p. ; Salem, Obed Dickinson, s-S.; Sand 
Ridge, vacant ; Tualatin Plains, John S. Griflln, p. : Total, 10 churches and 8 ministers ; and in these 10 
churches were 290 members (06 males, 184 females) ; and in their Sabbath-Schools were 2S8 persons. Their 
other mhusters were Cnshing Eels, Principal of Tualatin Academy. Forest GroTe, Washington Co. ; HonM 
Lyman, Professor in Pacific Unlrersity, Forest Grove ; Sidney H. Marsh, President of Pacific University. 

To the brethren of these two localities we commend the remarks ot the Secretary of the Uhiok op Nova 
SooTU AND Nxw Brunswick. " I have no doubt the statistics of our churches which appeared in your 
January number [1860] awakened much sympathy and prayer in our Ijehalf amongst your brethren in the 
States. This I infer from the letters I have received, and the reports of various Associations which haye 
l^n forwarded to me as Secretary of the Union.'* That is what we aim at. If any body thinks that any par^ 
tlcnlar love for figures brings together these Statistics, he is very much mistaken. The over-work neces- 
sary, often by night, has had no attraction in its drudgery. We do it because we want to see our whole 
denomination from the Atlantic to the Pacific bound together by mutual acquaintance, sympathy and labor. 
We want the strong to see the needs and struggles of the weak, and the weak to take courage as they look 
upon the grand old roll of stout and liberal churches pledged to *' bear one another's burdens." We want 
our ministers to know every spot where a brother is laboring ; in the wear of bustling oitiefl, or where in 
quiet heroism he works on, only to see the result of his labors steadily float away to growing towns. We 
want, above all, to pave the way for the intelligent development and earnest application of all our resources, 
for the sake of the Great Cause, in whose service no denomination can pcint to a nobler infiuenee in the 
past, none commsnd more ample powers in the present, none live under heavier responsiblliiies ; and this in 
no spirit of sect, but side by ride with all other churches of our Lord and Saviour. When the rapidly- 
hastening time comes for the Church general to resolve on " preaching the go<>pel to every creature " in our 
land, the value of these figures and others like them will be found. 

Is it too much to a0k, that the churches for whom this labor is gratuitously performed, should give us the 
little information we need from each ? 

In the course of our work, the names of various other ministers have appeared in lists other than thora of 
their residences. These are of two classes. 

I. Missionaries. There are a hundred and fifty Congregational Foreign Missionaries, but we have tiie 
names of only the following : 



Thomas L. Ambrose, Persia. 

W. A. Benton, Mt. Lebanon, Syria. 

Thomas S. Bumell, Madura, India. 

Wm. B. Capron, Madura, India. 

Geo. B. Clafiin, Mendi, W. Africa. 

l^wls Grant, South Africa. 

Joseph K. Greene. 

Alden Grout, Umvoti, So Africa. 

Qeorge F. Uerrick. 

James Uerrick, Madura, India. 

Milan II. Hitchcock, Jaffna, Ceylon. 



Wm. W. Howland. ] 

William Ireland. South Africa. ! 
B. Labaree, Jr., Oroomiah. 
Charies Uttle. Madura, Ulndosfan. 
W. W. Livingston. 
Dwight W. Marsh, Mosul, Turkey. 
William Melleu, South Africa. 
Chaa. F. Morse, Northern Armenia. 
Benj. F. Parsons, Sivas, Turkey, A. 
Josiah Peabody, JSnroom, Persia. 



Ira F. Pettibone, Constantinople. 
Stephen C. Pixley, South Africa. 
Gilbert Rock wood, Pekin. 
David Rood, South Africa. 
Marshall D. Fanders, Ceylon. 
Josiah Tyler. South Africa. 
Geo T Washburn, Madura, India. 
Kdward Webb, Madura. 
(Jrojpbv H. Wheeler. Turkey. 
Ilyman A. Wilder, So. Africa. 



II. Other Ministers (reckoned with their respective States, fn the Summary), whose names appear in the 
lists of General Associations of other than their own States, or are inserted on other equivalent authority. 
All these, of which we have forty, appear in the List of Clergymen. 



Corrections. Some errors have crept into the foregoing tables, in fpite of compiler, proof-reader, and 
printer,— which we correct as follows : 

Page 95. I nstead of 1st and 2nd lin^, read, for Connecticut Summary,— 
SUMMARY.— Churches : 186 with pastors, 67 with stated supplies, 30 vacant ; Total, 283. 
Ministers in pastoril service : 189 pastors, 67 stated supplies ; Total, 266. 

Page 101. Total Church Members In Indiana Sununary, 901. 
" 104. Total Additions in IlUnois Summary, 1,816. 

For one other error we hold ourselves particularly responsible. On page 74, the two churches in Bristol, 
Me., appeared to have a Sunday School, each, of 210 members. That 76 Church members should find 420 
Babbath Scholars seemed an evident error ; and, there being no time to write, we inserted interx^igation 
points. We confess the fault ; and regard it as an evidence of ^' sin being the means of the greatest good,*'— 
inasmuch as, without this fault, we should not have called attention specially to the fiiot that a minister in 
a country town in Maine has succeeded, by enthusiasm and labor, in enlisting almost an entire population 
in Sunday Schools, and thus in setting a noble example for all his brethren. The minister is Bev. John U. 
Parsons. Send and ask liim how he did it. 
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SUMMARIES. 
I. The Churches, Minibters, and Reported Contributions in 1860. 







Chukchd. 






MiKUTEM. 




CoHTEimmoNs 




With Ministers. 


* ' 


In pastoral serr. 






r- 


^ Va- To- 




-^ . Not In To- 








Vnth With Not cant tal 


Pas- 


st. Not ser- tal 








pas. s.B. spec. Cht 


. Chs. 


tors. 


sup. spec. rice. Hln 


Home. 


Bener. Total. 


Maine, 


77 ftS: 


71 


eir; 


77 


15 





46| 197 




928,838 




New Hunpshlre, 


88 


m U 


46 


1S5 


81 


61 





89, 171 








Vermont, 


66 


• 92 





48 


IWj 


67 


81 





46 


198 




27,966 80 




Masaachiuetta, 


831 


78 





^» 


48S 


889 


77 





177 


693 








Rhode Island, 


14 


i 


1) 





ai 


14 


7 





2 


28 








Connecticut, 


IRG 


"H 


(1 


3f> 


'i>^ 


189 


67 





108 


864 


t344,103 67 


121,860 40 


466,964 07 


New York, 


48 


u 


31 


3« 


1H2 


48 


56 


83 


46 


183 




88,787 41 




New Jersey, 


3 


a 





2 


£ 


8 








6 


9 








PennsylTania, 


-, 


10 11 




21 




21 




1 


22 




1 


Ohio, 


30 


fla 


36 


46 


im 


27 


68 


9 


11 


100 


61,808 62 


7,169 60 


S68,968 02 


Indiana, 


ti l& 





tj 


27 


4 


7 





6 


18 








IlUnoU, 




106 


S2 


15^ 






140 


46 


186 








Michigan, 




1D1 


29 


1JS» 






70 


27 


97 








WijWoa»in, 


21 $6 





37 


157 


24 


88 




36 


143 




10,036 60 




Minnesota, 


4 


44 





6 


&4 


4 


27 


"6 


12 


43 




847 20 




Iowa, 


la 




inu 


&t 


Iff* 


18 




99 


26 


138 




2,41129 




Missouri, 


2 





t 


13 


2 








1 


3 








Kansas, 




' .. 


23 


10 


33 






20 


6 


26 








Nebraska, 




"> 


4 


5 


9 


. 




4 




4 








Oregon, 


II 4 





^ 


10 


4 


4 





8 


11 




* 


California, 


8 T 





2 


V2 


3 


9 





8 


20 


24,11336 


26,894 68 




Canada, 






m 


17 


78 






47 


11 


68 






34,606 


Nova Scotia, 






a 


5 


• n 






6 




6 








New Brunswick, 






b 


2 


* ™ 
f 






4 




4 








Jamaica, 






" 









6 




6 








KtpoTUd^ 


"m 


694 fJtSl 501 


s.c^ 


"m 


"618 436 


660 


1^618 








Add, in OAto,t 




I 


48 




1 










n 


«' minislers 


as in Lixt. 
898 694 532 661 






93 






T0TAL,8 


2,734 


899 


618 436 690 2,706 




e 


II. l 


Iembehship in 1 


860, IP 


ITITH 


THE Changes thi 


B Year preceding : 




CiinacH MncBi 


RS. 




ADDrriONS. 


Rkmovals. 


Baptisms. Sab. 








_^ ^ 






^ 


— > School. 





Males. 


Fem. 


TOT.AL. 


Ahsent 


. Prof. Let. 


Total 


. D'th 


. Dis. 


£x( 


5. Tot. 


Ad. 


Inf. 




Maine. 


6.111 


13,090 


19,201 


2,930 


432 


278 


710 


817 


817| 81 


665 


189 


249 


20,208 


Nhw Hampshire, 


6,170 


11.082 


19,898 


8,646 


288 


a55 


643 


307 


390 24 


721 


149 


216 


22,499 


Termont, 


6,033 


11,425 


17,706 


2;i95 


891 


828 


719 


324 


3641 21 


709 


181 


256 


16.897 


Massachusetts, 


24.217 


51.30i 


76,371 


10,114 


1.741 


1,734 


8,475 


1,164 


1,768 188 


8,110 


780 


1,293 


80,124 


Kbode Island. 


678 


1,428 


3.605 


246 


60 


69 


129 


43 


73 


7 


123 


19 


35 


8,159 


Connecticut, 


16,681 


30,947 


47,076 


4.271 


738 


1,033 


1,771 


762 


1,102 


87 


1,951 


299 


888 


27,004 


New York, 


5,757 


9,936 


18,106 


1,002 


651 


665 


14J16 


191 


435 


33 


659 


244 


383 


16,426 


New Jersey. 


208 


394 


772 


30 


24 


27 


61 


6 


15 




21 


7 


9 


490 


PeansylTania, 


107 


166 


1.326 


12 


70 
366 


15 


85 


3 


4 


7 


83 


6 


707 


Ohio, 


2,404 


4,164 


11,827 


689 


331 


697 


91 


372 


16 


479 


101 


134 


9,379 


Indiana, 


294 


461 


901 


60 


68 


32 


90 


7 


34 


8 


49 


6 


.17 


1,091 


lllinoU, 


5433 


7,687 


12,820 


1,180 


846 


970 


1,816 


121 


750 


56 


927 


394: 447 


15,967 


Michigan, 


2.76^i 


4,4901 7,605 


673 


466 


414 


880 


103 340 


63 


496 


163 206 


7,278 


Wiwonsin, 


2350 


3.895 7,741 


691 


681 


622 


1,103 


86 499 


66 


649 


206 


294 


10,575 


Minnesota, 


608 


756 1.406 


177 


146 


168 


314 


16 


122 


6 


144 


61 


86 


1.688 


Iowa, 


2,138 


3,092' 6,522 


409 


624 


324 


848 


68 


839 


64 


461 


216 


294 


7,184 


Missouri, 


119 


142 


291 





8 


60 


68 


4 


10 





14 





t) 


125 


Kansas, 


233 


277 


639 


.... 


60 


66 


116 


12 


12 


, , 


24 






885 


Nehraska, 






164 


.... 




.... 




.... 


.... 




.... 










06 


134 


23(3 


24 










, , 




.... 






238 


California, 






659 


.... 


36 


64 


100 


7 


19 




26 






1,899 


Canada, 


1,846 
64 


2,031 


3,376 




87 


238 


326 


26 


124 


69 


208 






4,105 


Nova Scotia, 


100 


337 




1 





1 


2 








2 




14 


315 


New Brunswick, 


81 


150 


443 


22 


41 


• 9 


60 


1 


2 





3 


ii 


15 


360 


Jamaica, 


70 


105 


410 


12 


31 


6 


37 


6 
3,644 


6 


7 


18 








641 


Rfporteff. 


81,463 


167,267 


258,331 


29,082 


7,646 


7,688 


15,234 


7,097 


716 


11,466 


3,061 


4,841 


248.144 


Ad'l, in Okio,^ 






2.058 




















2,518 


Total,« 






260,389 






















250,660 



1 These churches are the same that were included last year, hut, in the statistical confhsion, have not 
jet regulariy appetired ; If we included our unreported churches connected with Presbytery, the nnmber 
would be about 60 more ; New York would give 126 others, all of which are Included as Presbyterian by the 
N. 8. Assembly, besides firom 70 to 90 Independent churches. 

* In the States where blanks appear, no columns are inserted for Contributions ; it Is greatly to be desired 
that such reports should bo had ; Massachusetts will next year be reported In this particular. 

* For comparison with preceding years, see next page. The '* absent '^ are in all oases included In the 
'* total '? memberahip. 21,679 not specified as to sex, form part of the '' total." 
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REMARKS UPON THE STATISTICS. 

The general improvement in the collection* of our denominational statistics, significant of 
the increasing definiteness of our denominational lines, renders it much easier this year to 
compare our numbers with those of past years. The ground has not entirely been canvassed 
yet, but very' nearly so. We cannot have really accurate statistics until, — we urge it upon 
every Statistical Secretary, — every Church of our faith and order, whether reported or not, is 
enumerated in the tables, as a basis for entire completeness. To carry out this work, inci- 
dental to their great object, no body can better attempt than the American Congregational 
Union, — which would do no bad thing, if it added a recognized Stathtical office to the work of 
its Secretary. Indeed, its Secretary was the first to put together our separate State reports. 

The following comparative tables, for which we have revised and corrected previous re- 
ports, will show the figures for four years : 

Ohubchis. AmSTXBS. 



With Ministers. 

• . Not Va- 

Wlthp. With 8.6. Not up. known, cant. 

In 1867, 903 612 868 44 603 

" 1868, 870 683 876 221 456 

'' 1869, 861 696 684 .. 686 

** 1860, 888 694 682 49 661 



To- 



la pastoral service. 



Not 0th- 



To- 



TAL. Pastors. St. sup. Others, known, en. tal 

2,816 968 662 216 27 682 2,860 

2,666 907 617 200 228 621 2,678 

2,676 878 624 625 267 614 2,696 

2,784 899 618 486 98 660 2,706 





Ghdrch 

MSMBKBS. 

282,649 
289,686 
267,634 
26(4889 




Additions. 






Rmovals. 




Sabbatb 
School. 
128,772 
162,816 
206.441 
250,660 


[111867, 

" 1868, 
« 1869, 
" 1860, 


Prof. 

6,918 
18,248 
20,690 

7,646 


Let. 
6,692 
8,107 
9,628 
7,688 


Total. 
18,606 
22,176 
86,218 
16,284 


Death. 
8,110 
8,838 
8,689 
8,644 


' Di.. 
6,076 
6,992 
8,206 
7,097 


Kxc. 

466 
•612 

717 

715 


Total, 
9,651 
10,842 
12,698 
11,466 



Concerning these figures,— 

1. They are estimated from the best resources at command, and cover, each year, the Uni- 
ted States, British Provinces in North America, and Jamaica. 

2. Only a portion of the Associations have reported Sabhaih ScTmoIs year by year. In 1857, 
only 12 associations ; in 1858, 14 ; in 1859, all except Connecticut, Minnesota, Nebraska, and 
Nova Scotia ; this year, all but Nebraska. In the States reported in both years, the net in- 
crease this year is 17,215. Many schools are still unreported, and, after a calculation, we are 
satisfied that our Sabbath Schools number at least 280,000 members. 

3. The increase in the number of ministers Iq to be attributed, in a great measure, to the 
more careful and complete enrolling of names. Between one and two hundred others are 
probably omitted, because not reported to or by any Association. It would be a great comfort, 
statistically, if the directions of one of the. Western Associations were general,— " admit no 
names from this State not recognized by the Association." 

4. Of the ministers reported as without pastoral charge, many are preaching from Sabbath 
to Sabbath ; 10 Presidents of Colleges are reported ; 45 Professors in Colleges and Theological 
Seminaries, 22 teachers of Academies, etc., 5 agents or treasurers of Colleges, 41 Secretaries 
and agents of Benevolent Societies, 9 city or town Missionaries, 4 chaplains, 6 editors, 1 
Secretary of State, and 2 in office thereof, 1 member of Congress, etc. 

5. The Gcfieral Associations and Conferences are mere voluntary collections of ministers or 
churches, withttio ecclesiastical authority whatever. The names of these bodies, with lists of 
officers, times and places of next meeting, etc., are found at the end of this number. 

We suggested, last year, to the various Associations the desirableness of agreeing upon 
some uniform plan as to the essentials of statistics. We proposed the items in these tables— 
with two additions — as the best ; the additions are, the insertion of the date of ministerial 
ordination, in every case, and the month and day of all dates. 

We are glad to see that most have fallen in with these suggestions. We now propose an- 
other head, viz.. Contributions ^ sub-divided into " Home" and "Benevolent." We suggest, 
also, the advantage of following the order of columns on these pages, as most do,— Maine, 
Iowa, Kansas, and California, alone breaking the usual arrangement. Will they not ** eon- 
-quer their prejudices" for the general convenience ? 

We make one other request, viz., put everything into alphabetical order which is capable of it. 
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Conreraing Um ibllowing list MTeral thlogi uc to be noted : 

1. We have inserted the names of all Orthodox Congregational ministers as reported to ns by the offlcers of 
tbv Tarioas General Associations and ConleTenees, bat no others unless they came to us from a Tery reliable 
•ooree. We have diminished onr number thoSf by expurgating the relics of departed LiMr. Any indlTidoal 
tbiu extinguished can be resuscitated next Tear by applying to the Statistical Secretary in his State. 

2. Only ordaintd miniMer$ are Included In onr Tables, or In this List ; but so many churches now have 
ItMiUiaCcx as stated supplies, that ve shall probably add next year a list of such. 

8. We have corrected this List up to the latest moment. It will frequently disagree with the foregoing 
Tables, on aoeount of our here using information reeeired after the former had been printed. We claim no 
lotnlttve icnowledge of anybody 's restdenoe ; what we do know, cam%by mall. The same medium would have 
located several wandering brethren, who will probably complain of our ignorance. 

4. In searching for a name of various spellings, look at each form. Au contracted names,— like " Mc '' and 
"St.,"— aie arranged In order of contraction, and not of the full word. 

5. In deri(Ung between Presbyterian and Congregational character,— a member of an ecclesiastical or min- 
istoial body of either denomination, acting as temporary supply to a church of the opposite sect.— retains his 
own ministerial charaeter ; but a minister actually settled as pastor, is necessarily to be reckoned with his 
rhnrch. Mo man can belong to oar denomination and still be a Presbyterian pastor. We remind brothers 
dropped from onr List on this account, that the Plan of Union is dead. Members of both Presbytery and 
Aiiodatloo or Conforenoe, we tnm orer to the former, unless w» have rfsason to consider them as acto- 
sllj Congregationalist temporarily or carelessly connecred with a Presbytery. When men shall cease trying 
to ride two horses at once, our perplexities will be greatly diiuinlshed. 

6. Send us Information of all mistakes. 



Abbe Frederick R., Ablngton, Ha. 
Abbott Edward F., Surry, N. H. 
Abbott Jacob J., Uzbrldge, Ms. 
Abbott Joseph, n.n., Beverly, Ms. 
Abbott John S. C, Cheshire, Ct. 
Abbott Lyman, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Abemethy, Henry U., Oneida, 111. 
Adair 8. L., Ossawatomie, K. T. 
Adams Aaron C, Lewlston F/ills,Me. 
Adams Calvin C, Fremont, III. 
Adams Charles S., Srrongsvllle. O. 
AdUDS Darwin, Paper-mill Village, 
Adams Bph., Deeorah, lo. [N. H. 
Adams JKira, Oilaum, N. H. 
Adams Geo. £., n.D.. Branswick,Me. 
Adams George M , Oonway, Ms. 
Adams George W., Klverpoint, R. I. 
Adanu Harvey, Farmington, lo. 
Adams Jonathan, NeW Sharon, Me. 
Adams Jonathan B., ** 
Adams John, Hanover Center, N.H. 
Adam^ John C, Falmouth, Me. 
Adams John R., Qorham, Me. 
Adams L. P., Filch Bay, 0. E. 
Adams Nehemlah, D.D., Boston, Ms. 
Adams Tbomas, Hampden, 0. 
Adams William W., Como, III. 
Aiken Charles A., Hanover, N. H. 
Aiken Junes, Hanover, Ms. 
Aikeo Silas, d.d., Rutland, Tt. 
Aiken William P., Newlngton, Ct. 
Albro John A., D.D., Cambridge, Ms. 
Alden Ebeoeaer, Jr., Marshfield, Ms. 
Aldsn B. Jodson, Boston, Ms. 
Ai4en Bdmand K., So. Boston. Ms. 
Alden Lueias, Mew Castle, N. U. 
Allen A. S., Blaek Berth, Wis. 
Allen Benjamin R , Marblehead, Ms. 
Allen Cyras W., Hubbardston, Ms. 
Allen Bphralm W., So. Berwiok, Me. 
AUen Ucorge, Woieester, Ms. 
Allen Geo. £., Cambridgeport, Ms. 
Allen Henry, Boyd's Grove, III. 
Allen John A., Orangertlle. N. T. 
Allen John W., Chcaterfleld, Ms. 
Allen Samn U., Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Allen WUUam, Dnent, Ms. 
Allen Wm.,D.i>., Northampton, Ms. 
Albrn W. W., Keokuk, Iowa. 
Allli*O.B.,iUadoiph,Tt. 
Alleorth, Wm. H.. Ryckman's Cor., 
Alvord Alanaon, Yoike, O. [C. W 
AlToid Fred% Chloopee Falls, Ms. 



Alvord John W., Boston, Ms. 
Ambrose Tbomas L., Pkksu. 
Amerman Thos. A., Waukau, Wis. 
Ames Marcn*. North CbelM'a, Ms. 
Amsden Benjamin W., D<*U.I, Iowa. 
Anderson James, Manchester. Yt 
Andt-mon Joseph, Grand Haven,! 

Mich. 
Anderson Joseph, Stamford, Ct. 
Anderson Rufus, D.D., Boston, Ms. 
Andrews DhvIiI, Webaushaw, Bllu. 
Andrews Dean, MarshiiU, 111. 
Andrews Israel W.,D.D., '* 
Andrews Samuel J., Hartford, Ct. 
Andrus Klisur, Nlleft, Mich. 
Angler Luther H.. So. Maiden, Ms. 
Angler Marshall B.. Neponset, Ms. 
Anthony Geo. N., Marlboro^ Ms. 
Apthorp William P. 
Armes Joslab L., Wllmot, N. H. 
Armour John, Kelvin, C. W. 
Arms Ulram P., Norwich Town, Ct. 
Arms Josiah L., Wilmot, N. H. 
Arms Selah R., Springfield, Vt. 
Armsby lAuren, Faribault, Bfin. 
Armstrong Robert S., Grary's Mills, 

N.Y. 
Arnold Joel R., So. Coventry, GC. 
Arnold Seth S., W. Townshend, Y t. 
Ashley, S. S., Northboro', Ms. 
Atkins Laurence S., Say brook, 0. 
Atkinson Geo U , Oregon City, Or. 
Atkinson Timothy, Wohtport, Ct. 
Atklni»on William B., Plymouth, lU. 
Atwater Bdward E.. New Haven, Ct 
Atwater Horace C, Coshocton, 0. 
Atwater WlllUm W., Prospect, Ct. 
Atwood Anson S., Mansfield Center, 
Atwood Bdw. S., GrantyUle, Ms. [Ct. 
Austin David R., So. Norwalk, Ct. 
Austin Franklin D., E. Jeffrey, N.H. 
Austin Samuel J„ Gardner, Ms. 
Averill Jas., Plymouth Hollow, Ct. 
Aveiy Frederick D., Columbia, Ct. 
Avery Henry, Stoekbridge, Wis. 
Avery Jared R., Franklin, 0t. 
Avery John, Lebanon, Ct. 
Avery John T., Cleveland, 0. 
ATory William F., Sparta, Wy. 
Avery William P., Chapin, Iowa. 
Ayer Charles L.. Coilamer, Ct. 
Ayer Joseph, Niantic, Ct. 
Ayres Frederick H., Long Ridge, Ct. 



Ayres Rowland, Hadley, Ms. 
Babcork Daniel II., Shirley, Ms. 
Bnchelder John S., jHffrey, N.H. 
Bachelor Francis £. M.. Danville, Ct. 
BHch«ller GUman, Machlas Port,Me. 
BackuR Joseph W., Leominster, Ms. 
Backus Samuel, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Bacon Eiieha, CentervlUe, Ms. 
Bacon James M., £6M>x, Ms. 
Ilacon Leonard, D.D.,New IIaven,Ct. 
Bacon Leonard W., New Haven, Ct. 
Bacon William II., Pomfret, Yt. 
Baron William T., Woodbury. Ct. 
Bndger Milton, n.P., New York. 
Bailey Charle-s £., Bensouia, Mich. 
Bailey Luther, Ea»t Medway, Ms. 
Bailey Nathaniel P., PaineRvllle. 0. 
Bdlley PbineHS, We»t Albany, Vt. 
Brtitey Stephen, Dorchester, Bis. 
Bnlrd John G., Centerbrook, Ct. 
Baird Robert G., Port SarnU, C.W. 
Baker A. A., Cornwall, Yt. 
Baker Abijah R.,WestNeedham, Ms. 
Baker Edward P., Denuysvllle, Me. 
Baker J. D., Cambridge. III. 
Baker Silas, Standieh. Me. 
Baker Smith, Upper SiiUwater, Me. 
Baker Thomas, Newmarket, C.W. 
Baldwin Abraham C, Durham, Ct. 
Bahlwin Abrahsm Y.. Pella, Iowa. 
Baldwin E. C, Bethel, Ct. 
Baldwin John D.. Boston, Ms. 
Baldwin Joseph B., W. Hawley, Ms. 
Baldwin Thomas, Lowell, Yt. 
Baldwin Wm. F« Enfield, N. fl. 
Balkam Uriah, Lewlston, Me. 
Ballard Addison, WlDlamstown, Ms. 
BalUrd James, Grand IUpid8,Mich. 
Ballard Josiah, Carlyle, Ms. 
Ballon R.,Uermon, N.Y. 
Bancroft David, Pro^cott, Ms. 
Barber A. G., East Cleveland, 0. 
Barber Alanson D , WllUsion, Vt. 
Barber Amsl D., Austinburg, 0. 
Barber Sllhu, Geneva, III. 
Barber Luther II.,llltrhcockvllIe,Ct. 
Barbour Henry, Amenlavitle, N.Y. 
Barbour Nelson, Jamaica, Vt. 
Bardwell D. Magee. 
Bardwell Horatio, D.D., Oxford, Ms. 

Barker D. R., , Pa. 

Barker Enoch, Guelph, C. W. 
Barker Nathaniel, W akefleld, N.H. 
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Barnard L. 8., Galetborg, 111. jBeDUey Chartea W.. WllUogton, Ct. 

Barnard Pliny F., WtlUamstown.Tt.Baoton Joa. A., Saeramanto, Cal. 
*"'■"" Baoton Joseph S.Folsom, Cal. 

Benton Siimael A., Anaoioaa. lo. 

Benton WUUam A., Aleppo, 8teu. 

Bemanl W. Q., Bbopiera. Wia. 

Bcaaom, Wm. U , Oenterrllle, Bffa, 



DBrunru ciiujr «., *t iiuMutBtwwu. *«. 

Barnard Stepb. A.,Well8boro\ N.7. 
Barnes C. M., Lamoille, 111. 
Barnes B 8., Colambua, N. T. 
Barnes Jeremiah K., Cannon Fallf, 

Min. 
Bamea Jona. E., DarWn Depot, Ct. 
Barnes N. H , DowHgiae, Mteh. 
Barnes William, CbandlerrUle, lU. 
Barney James 0., Seekonk, Mn. 
Barnum Oeorge, Somerset, Uieh. 
Baroom Samuel W., PbllHpsron,MB. 

Barrett G«orge J., Summer HIIMU. „ , _ _ 

Barris Joaepb S., North Eranii, N.Y.I Bingham Joel F., Oonben, Ot. 
Barrows Elijah P., D.i>.,AndoTer,BtIs. ■ Bingham Joel 8.. Weaifleld, Ma. 



Bkknell Simeon 8., Koskonong^Wis. 
Bigelow Asahel, llancock, N U. 
Bigelow Andrew, Ifedfleid, Ma. 
Bl«elow Warren, Black River Falls, 

Billings Richard 8.. Bhelbam, Ma. 
Bingham Hiram, New Haven, Ct. 



Barrows George W., 8alisbary,Vt. 
Barrows Homer, Aikinaon Depot, N. 

Barrows William, Reading, Ha. 
Baratow Eaekial H., Newton Center, 
Ms. [N. U. 

Baratow Zedekiah 8., D.D., Keene, 
Bartlett A. G., Post Mills, Vt. 
Bartlett Alexander, Wellington. 0. 
Bartlett %ooeh N., Newton, lo. 
Bartlett Francis, Bel pre, O. 
Bartlett Joseph, Buxton, Me. 
Bartlett Samuel C, Chicago, 111. 
Bartlett William C, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Bartlett W. C, Nevada. Cal. 
Barton ChMries B., Woo^Jbnrn, Til. 
Barton Fred. A.,Indlan OrcharU,M«. 
Baacom K., C/«nrer, Wis. 
Baiw^om Flavel. Dover, 111. 
Baacom John, Williamstown, Ma. 
Baanett Edward B., WUmiogtoo, Vt. 
BasKctt I^aae S. 

BMMUfit William E., Norfolk, Ct. 
Bates Alvan J., Lincoln, Me. 
Bates Henry, Almont, Mich. 
Bates Juniea, Granby, Ms. 
Dates Philander, Moravia, N. T. 
Batt WiUiara J., Stoneham, Ms. 
Baylira Samuel, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bayne Thomas, Iraaburgh, Yt. 
BMXter, Bei^amin S., Burns, Vila. 
Beach Anron C, Millington, Ct. 
B<fach NathU, Little Compton, R. I. 
Beadle Eliaa R., Hartford, Ct. 
Beaman Charles C, Balem, Ms. 
Boaman Warren H., No.Hadley, Ms. 
Bean Samuel, Little Compton, K. I. 
Boanc Phineas A., Hudson, 0. 
Beard Augustus F., Portland, Me. 
Bcard'Spencer F., Andover, Ms. 
Beardsley Bronson B., Bridgep't,Ct 
Beardflley Nehemiah U., Somers, Ct. 
Beard»ley William, Farmfldge, 111. 
Beaubien John B. C, Chicago, 111. 
Bebee Hubbard, New Haven. Ct. 

Becker , PowhatUn, K. T. 

Beckwith Geo. C. , d.d., Boaton, Ms. 
Beckwith John H , Barton, Yt. 
Bcecher Charles, Georgetown, Ms 
Beecher Edw'd, n.D., Galeaburg, III. 
Beecher Kred. W.,Milwaukie, Wis. 
Beecher lien. Ward, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Beecher Lyman, D n., Brooklyn, N.Y 
Beecher Thomas K., Elmira, N. Y. 
Beecher Wm. U., No.Brookfleld,Ms. 
Belden Henry, Brooklyn, N.Y 
Belden William, New Yorif. 
Belden William W., Pawtneket, R.I. 
Bell Hiram, KUlingworth, Ct. 
Bell James M., Ashby, Ma. 
Beman AmosG., Portland. Me. 
Bement William, Elmira, N. Y. 
Benedict Lewis, Brlmfleld. 111. 
Benedict Thos. N., Brookfield, Ct. 
Benedict Wm. A., Plalnfleld, Ct. 
Bennett Ethan O., Crawfordville.Io. 
Bennett Joseph L., Lookport, N. Y. 
Benson .\lmon, CttnterHarbor,N.H. 
Benson Homer H., Mineral Point, 
Bent George, Lansing, lo. [Wis. 
Bent Joseph A., Uoyleton, 111. 



Blrchard Wm. W , Agawam, Ma. 

Bird Isaac, Hartford, Ct. 

Birge Eben. C, Hampden, O. 

Blsbee Ji»hn H., Worthington, Ma. 

Biacoe Thomas C, GraAoo, Ms. 

Bistoop Nelson, Wlndaor, Vt. 

Biasell Edwin C., Westhampton, Ms. 

Bisaell Oscar, Westmoreland, N.H. 

Biasell Samuel B. S., Norwalk, Ct. 

Bittinger John Q., Yarmouth, Ma. 

Bixby Solomon, FayetteviUe, Vt. 

Black Robert K., Lanark. C. W. 

Blagden Geo. W..D. n., Boston, Ma. 

Blake D. H., Fond dn Lac, Wia. 

Blak^ Henry B., Balchertown, Ma. 

Blake Jeremiah, Bamstead, N. U. 

Blake Joseph, Gilmantown, N. H. 

Blake Mortimer, Taunton, Ms. 

Blakely Quincy. Rodman, N. Y. 

Biakeman Phinehas, New Haven.Ct, 

Blakeelee Samuel V., Folaom, Cal. 

Blaochard Amos, d.d., Lowell, Ma. 

Blancbard Amos, Merlden, N. H. 

Blanchard WiUUm 8., Boaton, Ms. 

Hlanchard Edm'd H., Warwick, Ma 

Blanchard Jona., Whoaton, 111. 

Bhinehard Nath'l B., North Bridge- 
water, Ms. [Nil. 

Blanchard Silas M., Wentwortb, 

Bliss Asher, Croyden, Pa. 

Bliss Thomaa E., Bbickstone, Ma. 

Bliss Zenaa, Amherat, Ma. 

Blodgett Constantino, n.n., Paw- 
tucket, K. I. / 

Blodgett Edw'd P., Greenwich, Ms. 

Blood Charles B., K. T. 

Blood John, Huntington, Ct. 

Bloodgood Abraham L., Enfleld, Ct. 

Boardman Blderkim J., Birming- 
ham, lo. 

Boardman Saml.W., Middlebury,Vt. 

Bodwell Abra'm, Sanbomton, N. H. 

Bodwell Joa. C, Framlngham, Ms. 

Bodwell Lewis, Topeka, K T. 

BogardOB N., d d., Woodvllle. N. Y. 

Boic8 Harper, Harperafleld, N. Y. 

Bond Alvan, d.d. Norwich, Ct. 

Borden Edm'd W., Graaa Lake,Mleh. 

Bordwell Daniel N., U Ciaiie, lo. 

BosworthL. M., Lodi,0. 

Boaworth , E..UenTietta, N. Y. 

Bourne Sheaijaahub, New York. 

Boutelle Asaph, Peacham, Vt. 

BouteUe Thoe., Asbbnmham, Ms. 

BoutoD. Nath'l, d.d.. Concord, N.H. 

Boutwell James, Sanbomton, N. H. 

Bourwell Wm. T., Stillwater, Mln. 

Bowers John, St. Johnabury, E., Vt. 

Rowker Samuel, Bluehill, Me. 

Bowker Samuel D., Winthrop. Me. 

Bowler Stephen L., Orono. Me. 

Boynton Charles, Watertbwn, Wis. 

Boynton Chaa. B., n.n., Cincinnati, 

Boynton John, Wlacnsset, Me. [O. 

Brace Joab, d.d., Pittsfleld, Ma. 

Brace Jonathan, D.D., BUlford, Ct. 

Brace Seth C, Bethany, Ct. 

Bradford Dana B., Salmon FallisN.H. 

Bradford Moeea B., Mclndoe's Falls, 
Vt. 

Bradford Samuel, Montague, Ms. 



Bradley Caleb, Wettbrook, Meu 
Bradley Thos. 8., So. Norwalk, Ct. 
Bradshar John, Crown Point, N.T. 
Bragg Jesse K. 

Brainard, David 8., Lyme. Ct. 
Brainard Timothy G., HaUfiaz, Ma. 
Braman Milton P.,d.d., Danvers.Ma. 
Branch Edwin T., Oakwood, Mkh. 
Bray John B., Woodbridge, N.Y. 
Breed Cbarlea C, Loekport. lU. 
BreM David, Jr., Jewett <?ity, Ct. 
Breed Wm. J., Sonthboro', Me. 
Bremner David, Roekport, Ms. 
Brewer James, Ogle Station, 111. 
Brewer Joslah, Stockbridge, Ma. 
Brewsrer Cyrus. Haydenville. Ma. 
Brewster Wm. H., CleveUnd. O. 
Brim John O., Winchester, Ind. 
Brickett Harry, HUlsboro' BrldfB, 

Bridge Htfury H., Colebrook, N. H. 

Bridgeman Lewis, Middle6eld, Ms. 

Briggs laaac, North Koebaater, Ms. 

Briggs WUUam N., Laporte, O. 

Briggs Wm. T., Princeton, Bla. 

Brigham Chaa. A. G., Enfleld, Ct. 

Brigbam David, Bridgewater. Ma. 

Brigham John C, i>.ii.y New YoA. 

Brigham Levi, Saugna, Ma. 

Brigham Willard, Aahfleld, Ma. 

Brinsmade Horatio N., d.d., Beloit, 
Wia. 

Brintnail Loren W., Lafiiyette, 0. 

Briatol Rich. C, De Kalb Center, IB. 

Briatol Sherlock, Elmwood, lU. 

Brodt J. H., Petalnma, Cal. 

Bronaon George F., Kirtland, O. 

Brooka Charles, Newbury port. Ma. 

Brooks Edward F., MansfteM, Ct. 

Broughton NAtbaniel H., No. Yaz^ 
mouth, Me. 

Brown Charles H., Tremens, Me. 

Brown Edward, No. La Croeae, Wis. 

Brown Hope,Rockford, III. 

Brown J. W , Manchester, Vt. 

Brown Oliver, Qulncy, Me. 

Brown Sidney 8., Concord, Mich. 

Brown Sllaa C, W. Bloomfleld, N.Y. 

' Brown Sam. 0., D.D., Hanover. N.H. 

Brown Simeon, Waynesville, 0. 

Brown WUUam B., Newark, N. J. 

Br} an George A., Weat Haven, a. 

Bryant Sidney, Twinsburg, O. 

Bueher G. B., Granby, (7. fi. 

Buck Edward, Orhtnd, Me. 

Buck Edwin A., SUtersville, R. I. 

Buck Edward H., Melroee, Ms. 

Buckham Jamea, Fairfield, Vt. 

Buckingham Samuel G., Spring- 
field, Ms. 

Budge Henry, Lyon's Fklla, N. Y. 

Budington WUIiam I., d.d., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (Me. 

Bulfinch John J.,Boothbay Harbor, 

BuUiley Edwin A., Qroton, Ms 

BolkleyChaa. H. A., PatteTSon,NJ. 

BnU lUchard B., Aurora, lU. 

BulUtrd Asa, Boston. Ma. [N.Y. 

BuUard Charles U., 18 Bible Hooas, 

BuUard Ebeneaer W., Koyalfton,Ms. 

BuUen Henry L., Durant, lo. 

Bnrbank Justin E., Carlmona, Hia. 

Burchard Jededlah, Adams, N. T. 

Burgees Chalon, Uttle VaUey, N.Y. 

Burgeas Ebene«er,D.D., D«dham,Hs. 

Burgess Ebeneier, Dr%eut, Ma. 

Burgess Oliver, Fitchville, 0. 

Burgess WUlhun, TalbotviUe, C. W. 

Bumap Biias, Maasena, N. Y. 

BnmeU Thomas S., Madura, Ikvu. 

Burnham Abraham, HaverhilL, Ms. 

Bumham Amos W., d.d., BUtdge, 
N.H. 

Bumham Charles, Meredith, N. B. 

Burnham Jonaa, Famiington, He. 

Burpee Archibald, Coburg, C. W. 

Burr Enoch F., Hamburg, Ct. 
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Burr Wlllard. 

Burr Zalmon B., Wcstport, Ct. 
Burt I>aiiioI C. Berkeley, Ms. 
Bart OaTkl, Winona, Min. 
Bart Edmund, Oilesd, Me. 
Barton Hontio N., Newbury, Tt. 
Barton Nathaniel J , Hartlbrd, Ct. 
Ba«bnell George, Waterbory, Ct. 
Boshnell Horace, n.o., Hartfbrd, Ct. 
Bnshnfll William, m.d., Boston ^s. 
Bum Henry, Dement, III. 
Butler Daniel, Oroton, Ms. 
Bntler Franklin, Windsor, Tt. 
Butler Jeremiaji, Bergen, N T. 
Batler James D., Marietta. 0. 
Butterfleld George, Elk Klter, To. 



Chenborovgli Amot 8., Glasten-I Cole Albert, Gomish, He. 

bury, Ct. [Me. Cole Samuel, Weymouth, O [Ct. 

ChlrkerlocJohn^.,D.n., Portland. 'Coleman Lyman, n d., Middleboro*, 
Child WilUrd, D.D., CasrJeton. Ve. I Coleman Wm. L., StacyTille, Jo. 
Childii Alexander C, Rehobotb, Mh. Collie Joeeph. Delaran, Wis. 
Cbildji Rnfus. Berlin, Tt. [Ct. I Collins Augustus B., S. NorwaIk,Ct. 

Chtpman R. Manolofr, Wolcottville,i Collins JoRhua, Sunderland. Vt. 
Churtfh Bethuel C ., Lamont, Mich. Collins Wm. H. , Jacksonrilte, HI. 



Church Lot. Huntley Grove, III 
Churchill ChArles H., Oberlin, 0. 
Churebill John, Woodbury, Ct. 
Chute Ariel P., Ware, Ms. 
Claflin George B.,Mkmdi Mission. 
ClHgKettEnistusB.,Lyndeboro.N H. 
Clsggfftt William, Bennington, N.U 
CNpp Erastus, Eisthampton, Ms. 



Bntterfield Horatio Q., UalloweIl,IClapp Luther, WaowatoM, Wis. 



Me. 
Buxton Edward, Webster. N. H. 
Byington Ezra H., Windsor, Tt. 
Bylngton Swift, Boston. Ms. 
Byrd John H . Atchlnon, K. T. 
Byrne James T., Whltbv, C. W. 
Cadwell C C . Genoa, Wis. 
Cady CalTin B., Alburgh, Vt. 
Cady Cornelius S., Anamosa, Iowa. 
Cadv DanM K , We8t Cambridge, Ms. 
Caldwell William B , Salem, III 
Calhoun Geo. A., n.n., Coventry, Ct. 
Qunp Albert B., Brintol, Ct. 
Camp Amsi. New York. 
Camp Charles W , Sheboygan, WIm. 

Campbell Alexander B.,Mendon,IU. I Clark John, Plymouth, N.H. 
i'aropbeil D. A., Kichford, Wis. (?lark Jonas B. Swamscott, Ms. 

Campbell Donald B., Pino Run, I C lark Josiah B , Rupert, Vc. 

Mich. (N.U. Clark Joiwph S.. d.d., Boston, Ms. 

Campbell George W., Kensington '('lark Lewis P., Whitinsville, Ms. 
CsmpbeU John, Athol. C. W. | Clark Nathaniel 0., Burlington, Vt. 

Campbell Kandolph, Newboryport,, Clark Nelson, Tirerton,R. 1. 
[Mich. ' Clark N. Catlin, Elgin, III 



Clapp AlexVH.. ProTidence. R. I. 
Clapp Charles W., RoekTille, Ct. 
Clapp Sumner G.. Stnrbridge, Bis. 
Clark Anson, Hartford, Wis. 
Clark Asa F., Ludlow, Vt. 
Clark BenJ. P., No.Chelmsfbrd, Ms. 
(Mark Clinton, Ridgefleld, Ct. 
(Mark Doros, Waltham, Ms. 
Clark Edson L., Dalron, Ms. 
Clark Edward W., Aubumdale, Ms 
Clark Etias, Rochester, Mln. 
Clark Eli B., Chicopee, Ms. 
Clark Henry, Avon, Gc 
(Mark Jacob S., Morgan, Vt. 
Clark James A., Cromwell, Ct. 



Ms. 



Campbell William H., Charlestown, 
Canfleld Phllo. North Pepin, Wis. 
Canflcid Thonuis H., Bcllevue, lo. 
Capron Wm. B , Madura, India. 
Carey Maurice, Gale<«burg. lo. 
Cariton Hiram, W Barnstable, Ms 
Carpenter Eber, Southbridge, Ms. 



. Clark Pbiletus, Shnron, Vt. 

Clark Perkins K.. So. Deerfl^ld, Ms. < 

CUrk Rnfus W., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Clark Sereno D., Sunderland, Ms. 

CInrk Solomon, Piainfleld, Ms. 

(Mark Sumner, Rochester, Ms. 

I (!lark Theodore J .,Cunimitigron,M!4. 
Cariwnter ElbridgeO , liouUonjMe.iClark William, Amherst, N. H. 
Carpenter E. ErTin, Barre, Vt. I Clark William B., No. Coruwall, Ct. 

Carruthers John J., d.d.. Port- I Clark William P., Guelph, C. W. 

land, Me. (lark W. Himpson, No Stamford, Ct. < 

Carruthers Wm., No.Cambrid«,Ms 1 1 larke Ben j. P., Winchemion, Ms. 
Carter. Jame^ E.. Greenport. N.Y. j(MMrke Edward, Chesterfield, Ms. ' 
Carter Williiim. Pittf'fietd, 111. .Clarke Terdus S., D.x>., Cuyahoga ( 

Carver Robert. South Franklin, Ms.' Palls, O. ' 

(^ase Rnfu.", West Lebanon, N. II. Clnrke William. Dresden, C W. 
Caswell Eoo<h H., Bristol, N. H. jClury D«*xter, Deloit. Wis. 
Catlin William K , Lims, Mich. ,(Mary Timothy P., Wareham, Ms. 

CbamberUiD Chnrle<i. Eastford, Ct. CloAVeland E<lward, Richmond.CE.! 

Chamberlain EJ. B.. Shoreham.Vt. 'Cleaveland Elisha L., D.D., New Ha I ( 'race Isaac C, Bronson, Michi. 
Chamberlain J. M., Des Moine<*. lo. yen, (-t. [Ms. i Crane Jonathan, Middletown, N. Y. 

Chamberlain P. B., Portland, Or. !(ML>aveIaDd James B , So. Egremont J (Crawford Kob't, n.o., Deerlield, Ms. 
Chamberlain U. T., Klceville, Pa. |(MeHTcland John P.,D.i>., Lowell,Ms.|Cn>ssey Geo. W.. Buxton Cenier,Me. 
t!hamplln 8. W., Turner. III. |Ms.,( l<>mcnt Jona.. d.d., Woodstock,Yt. ('ressey Noafa - - • — 
Chandler Asariah, d.d., Grt-enflelJ, (Mift William, Stonington, Ct. 



Colton Aaron M., E. Hampton, Us. 
Colton Brasttts, Southwick, Ms. 
Colton Henry M., Middletown, Ct. 
Colton Theron O., Monson, Bis. 
Colton Willis 8., Wethersfield, Ct. 
Coltrine NathU P., OriggsviUe, lU. 
Comings Elam J. 
Com>*tock Darid €.. Stamford, Ct. 
Conant Joeeph H., Freedom, Ble. 
Conant Liba, Hebron, N. H. 
Condit Cial W., Deerfleld, N. U. 
Condon Thos., Grand Prairie, Or. 
Cone Luther H., Chicopee, Bfs. 
Cone Sullivan S., PUno, 111. 
Conklln RobH H., Providence, R. I. 
Connell David, Sehnwn Lake, N.Y. 
L'onverse John K., Burlington, Vt. 
Cook Chauncey. 
Cook Elisha W., Townsend, Ms. 
Cook Joeeph T., Elgin, III. 
Cook Jonathan B., Wells. Me. 
(^ook Nehemimh B., Mystic, Ct. 
Cook Nelson, Austin, Min. 
Cook Russell 8., New York. 
Cook Stephen, Austin, Min. 
Cooke Parsons, d.d , Lynn, Ms. 
Cooke Theodore, Wooosocket, R. I. 
('ooley Henry, West Suffleld. Ct. 
Cooley Oramel W., Nora, III. 
CoollJge Am<iA U., Leicester, Bis. 
Cooper Joseph C, Salem, lo. 
Copeland Jona., Clinton, K. T. 
Copp Joeeph A., d.d., Chelsea, Ms. 
Cordell James G., Pine Grove, N.Y. 
Cordley Christopher M., W. Brook- 

fleld, Ms. 
Cordley Richard, Lawrence, K. T. 
Cornish George, Montreal, C. W. 
Corser Enoch, Bascawen, N H. 
Corey John £., W. Yarmouth, Ms. 
Cottrell George W., Morton, Wis. 
Courh Paul, Cambridge, Ms. 
Cowles Chauncey D., Parmington, 
Cowlos Henry, Oberlin, O. [Ms. 
Cowles John O. W., Bellovue, 0. 
Cowlos John P., Ipswich, Bfs. 
Cowles Orson, North Haven, Ct. 
Coasens Samuel W., Weybridge, Vt. 
Ouig Wheelock, New Bedford, Ms. 
Craig Henry K., Bucksport, Me. 
Crane Ethan B.. Huuter's Pt , N.Y. 



Chandler Jos , Brattleboro Wesr.Vt.|(Mimie John, Belleville, C. W. 
Chaney Lurlan W., Pulaski, N. Y. 'Clinton C. P., Menasha, Wis. 
Chapin A. L , d.d., Beloit, Wi". ' l( lisl>ee Edward P., Olmstead, O. 
Chapin <i. N, West Spring Creek.Pa. Cloycs Dana, South Rciding, Ms. 
Chapin Franklin P., (^aMidon, Me. jCobb Alvnn, Taunton, Ms. 
Chapin Henry M., Green i^ke. Wis. Cnbh Asahel, New Bedford, Ms. 
Chapin Nathsn C, LnCrofise, Wis. [Cobb Henry W.. Atlanta. III. 



(Vibb lifsnder, MaA>n, Ms. 
|(.'obb L. Henry, No. Andover, Ms. 
{Cobb Nathaniel, Kingston, Ms. 
M'obum D. N., Monson, Ms. 



Chapman Andrew W.. Sewnrd, III, 

Chapm>in Ctlvin, Foxcroft, Me. 

Chapman Daniel, Lyndon, III. 

Chapman Ellis. Great Falls, N H. 

Chapman Edward D , Blnciearville, Cobum L. S, Weston, Vt. 

W.\. I Cochran Jonathan, Elgin, Min. 

Chapman Fred. W., Ellington, Ct. fochrau SaniM D., Ann Arbor.Mich. 
Chapman Jacob. Marshall, 111. iCool^ran Warren. Brodliead, Wis. 

Cbarpiot Lewis E.. So. Coventry, Ct iCoe Noah, New Haven, Ct. 
Cha.i« Benjtmin, Atcleb'>ro, Ms. Coe S.iniuel 0., Danbury, Ct. 

Cubase Ehwuexer, Wc-^t Tlsbury, Ms. Coe Wales, Crawfordsviile, lo. 



Chase M«ses, Stockholm, N. Y 
Cbeever (i'-o. B-, d.d.. New York. 
Cheever Henry T , Jewett (Mty, Ct. 
Cberry Henry, Dowaglac, Mich. 

VOL. III. I 



|('oggiu Wil ittui S., Boxford, Ms. 
|Co{.'.svrell Ntith'l, Yarmouth, Ms. 
.Cobum Moses BI., sfo. Dedham, Ms. 
(Jolby John, Hampton, N.H. 



('ressey Noah, Sanford, Me. 
Crittenden lUchard, No.Guilford.Ct. 
(;roeby Josiah D., Ashburnham, Bis. 
Cross Ourhsm, Richville, N. Y. 
Cross John, Batavia, III. 
Cross Jos. W., West Boylston, Bis. 
Cross Moses K., Tipton. lo. 
<>yer George, Yantic, Ct. 
Cunimiogs, Ephraim C, St. Jobos- 

bury, Vt. 
(Hammings Jacob, Exeter, N. H. 
Cuminings Henry, Newport. N. II. 
Cumniiiigs Hiram, Oroville, Cal. 
Cunmiingrt Preston, Leicester, Ms. 
('undall Isaac N., Ilosendale, Wis. 
Cunningham J no., Gainesville N.Y. 
Curtice Corban, Sanbornton Bridge, 

N. H. 
Curtis Lucius, Colchester, Ct. 
Curti.^ Otis F.. Emerald Grove, Wis. 
Curtiss DanM C, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Curtl!<s Erastus, New Salem. Ms. 
Curtiss Jonathan, Woodstock, Ct. 
Curtlss Samuel I., Union, Ct. 
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Gnthlng Chrlftophcr, North Bro<»k-' 

field, M«. 
Gushing Jas. R., But Taunton, Mb. 
Gnshman C. L., Townshend, Tt. 
Gushman DaTid, Warren, M«. 
Coflhman Job. 

Gushman Rufus S., Orwell, Tt 
Cutler Bninerd B., LawrenceTille, 

N. Y. 
Gutler CharlM, Franceatown, N. H. 
Cutler Ebeneser, Worcester, Ma. 
Cutler Teoiple, Skowhegan, Me. 
Cutter Charles, 8poon River, HI. 
Gutter Edward F., Bellkat, Me. 
Dada Wm. B., Minneapolis, Mln. 
Daggett Oliver S., B.D.. Caoan- 

daigua, N. Y. 
Dame Charles, Exeter, N. H. 
Dana Gideon, Bueyrus. O. 
Dana J. Jay, Trov, N. Y. 
Darling George, Hudson, 0. 
Darling Samuel D.. Oakfleld, Wis. 
Darling Timothy, Warsaw, N. Y. 
Dashiell Alfred U., Jr., Stockbridge, 

Ms. 
Davenport, William, Otisfield, Me. 
Davidson, David B., Monona, Iowa. 
Davies David. Parishville, 0. 
Davies B., Tyn Rhos, 0. 
Davies Evan L., Battle Greek, Mich. 
Davies James, Allen, 0. 
Davies John, Bangor, Wis. 
Davies John A., Ziloam, 0. 
Davies Thomas F.. Westport, Ct. 
Davies T. W., Ironton, 0. 
Davis Emerson, d.d, Westfleld, Ms. 
Davis Franklin. No. Wreutham, Ms. 
Davis Increase S., Nevin, Iowa. 
Davis John, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Davis Josiah Q., Amherst, N. H. 
Davis Timothy, Kingston, Ms. 
Day Ouy B . Bridgeport, Ct. 
Day Uiram, Manchester Station, Ct. 
Day Jeremiah. D.D., New Haven, Ct. 
Day Pliny B., Ilollis, N. U. 
Day Samuel, Princeton, Ui. 
Day Warren, Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Dean Artemas, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Dearlng G., Margarie, N. Sco. 
Delamater T. U.. Litchfield, 0. 
Delano Samuel, Strafford, Yt. 
Demond Elijah, East Falmouth, Ms. 
Denham George, Chelsea, Ms. 
Dennison Andrew C, W. Che8ter,Ct. 
Dennen Stephen R , Watertown,M8. 
Dennis Rodney G., Square Till. 

Wall. N. J. 
Denney Hiram, Sheridan, G. W. 
Dewey Chester, d.d., Kochester,N.Y. 
Dexter Henry M., Boston, Ms. 
Dickerman Lysander, Boston, Ms. 
Dickinson Daniel S., Marion. Iowa. 
Dickinson £. F., Chicago, 111. 
Dickinson Eraatus, Sudbury, Ms. 
Dickinson James T., Durham, Ct. 
Dickinson Joel L. 

Dickinson Noadiah S., Foxboro, Ms. 
Dickinson Qticd, Salem, Or. 
Dickinson William C. 
Diggs Marshull W., Ft. Recovery, 0. 
Dill James H.. Chicago. 111. 
Dilley Alexander B., Bangor, N. Y. 
Dilley Samuel, Warsaw, 111. 
Diman J. Ixiwis, Brookline, Ms. 
Dimock Edwin. Fair Haven, Ct. 
Dimock Samuel R., Wilton, Ct. 
Dinsmore John, Northampton.N.H. 
Dixon Alvan M , Wyalusing, Wis. 
Dixon Jas. J. A. T., Metamora, 111. 
Dodd John, North Bridgeton, Mo. 
Dodd Stephen G., Spencer, Ms. 
Dodge Bei^jamin, Castine, Me. 
Dodge John, Harvard, Ms. 
Dodgo Joshua, Moultonboro', N. H. 
Dodge William B., Milburn, 111. 
Doe Franklin B., Appleton, Wis. 
Doe Walter P., Providence, R. I. 



Dogsett Thomas, Grovriand, Ms. ^Egleston R. S., Westporf, Ct. 
Doldt Jam<«. Milton, N. U. |£ldridge Eras. D., Alton. N. H. 

Dole George T., Laneaboro, Ms. lEldridKe Joseph, B.D., Norfolk, Ct. 
Donaldson C B., Lowell, Wis. I Elliot Henry B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Doolittle E<igar J., Wallingford, Ct. FJliot John. Rumlbrd Point, Me. 
Doolittle Miles. Darlington, Wis. i Elliot Joneph. OtUwa City, C. W. 
Dorman Ebeneser H.. Swanton, Vt Elliott Samuel U., New Uaven, Ct. 
Dorman Lester M., Manchester, Ct RUis Thomas L.. Turner, Me. 



Dougherty James, Johnson, Yt. 

Douglas James, Rutland, N. Y. 

Douglass Ebeneier, Oldtown, Me. 

Douglass John A., Waterford. Me. 

Douglass Nathan, Bangor, Me. 

DOW Esekiel. 

Downs Awl. New Tillage, N. Y. 

Downs Charles A., Li-banon, N. H. 

Downs Henry 8., Auburn, Me. 

Dowse Edmund, Sherburne, Ms. 

Drake Andrew J., Mt Pleasant, lo, 

Drake Cyrus B., Royalton, Tt. 

Drake Samuel 8 , Bath, Me. 

Dresser Amos, Orwell, 0. 

Drew S. F.. i^abot, Tt. |E.iu«tj «ubuim., i^v ..^^ »«»»»», 

Drummond James, Springfield, Ms. Emery Samuel H., Quincy, 111. 



Elmer Hiram, Clinton, Mich. 
' Elwooil David M., Central Falls, R.I. 
jEly Alfred, D.D., Monson. Ms. 
! Emerson Alfred, Fitcbborg, Ms. 
'Emerson Brown, n n., Salem, Sis. 
{Emerson Brown, Westminster, Ma. 
lEmenson rharlce II.; Lee, Ms. 
> Emerson Bdwaid B., Munroe, Ct. 
Emerson John D., Haverhill, M. H. 
Emerson Joseph, Boston, Ms. 
Emerson Joseph, Relnit, Wis. 
Emerson Oliver, Wolf Creek, lo. 
Emerson Italph, d.p., Beluit, Wia. 
Emerson Rnfus W., Monson. Me- 
Emery Joshua, No We> mouth, Hs. 



I Emmons Henrv T. Pembroke. Me. 

Entler George R., Hiverhead, N. Y. 

Esler William P., St John. Mich. 
lEsUbrook Joseph, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
iEisty Isaac, Heath, Ms. 
lEustis Wm. T., Jr., New Haven, Ct. 



Drummond W., Waterloo, Wis. 
Dudley John, New Haven, Ct. 
Dudley John L., Middletown, Ct. 
Dudley Martin, Barton, Ct. 
Duff Archibald, Cowansvil>4>.C. B. 
Duncan Abel O., Freetown, M.-< 

Duncan Thomas W., Roxbury, X.H.'Ethridge Albert. Dover. 111. 
Dunham Isaac, Westport, Ms. I Evans Thomas, Youngjitown, O. 

Dunkerley David, Durham, C. B. Evann Thos. W., Columbus City, lo. 
Dunn Richard C, Toulon, III. < Kvenlell Robert. Saxville, VVis. 

Dunning Andrew, Thompson, Ct. I Everest A. E , MafonTllle, N. Y. 
Dunning Homer N.. GloversTillcKv.rci't 0. T., Harpersfleld, N. Y. 
Durant Henry, Oakland. Cal. [N.Y. I Faii Unks Henry, Hanover, N. H. 
Duren Chaa., West Chariestown, Yt.lFairfliM Mlnot W., Olivet, Mich. 
Durfee Calvin, Williamstuwn, Ms. j Fargo i2(>orgc W., South Solon. Me. 
DuiTiint John, Stratford, C. W. 'Farnhaui Lucien, Newark, 111. 
Dustan George, Peterboro% N. H. jFarwell Am. Haverhill, Ms. 
Dutton Samuel W. 8., D.D., New Fay Henry i'., Northwood, N. H. 
Haven, Ct. |Fay Levi L.. Lower Lawrence, O. 

Dutton Thomas, Ashford, Ct. Fay Prescott. liancnstcr, N. H. 

Dwight Edward S., Amherst, Ms. Fay Solomon P.. Boston, Ms. 
Dwight Henry £., Randolph, Ms Felch Charles P. Naperville. lU. 
Dwight John, No. Wrentham, Ms. Fellows Franklin E, Kennebunk, 

Dwight Theodore M., Ky. Me. 

Dwight Wm. T., d d., Portland, Me. Fellows S. H , Central Tillage, Ct. 
Dwinell Israel E., Salem. Ms. Felt Joseph B., ll.d., Roston, Ms. 

Dwinnell Solo. A., Reedsburg, Wis. Kenn Stephen, i'omwu I. Ct. 



Dye Charles B., Torriugton, Ct. 
Dye Henry B., Center, O. 
Dyer David, Albany, N. Y. 
Dyer E. Porter, Hingham, Ms. 
D>er Spencer 0., Beeket, Ms. 
Eastman David, Leverett, Ms 
{Eastman John, Danville, Yt. 



Fenn William U., Manchp^ter. N II. 
jFenwirk Kenneth M., Kingston, 

C. W. 
i Ferguson George R.. North East 
I Center, N. Y. 
'Ferrin Clark E., Hinesburg, Vt. 

Fessenden Jns P . So. Bridgto .Me. 



Eastman Lucius R , Necdham. Ms. iFesfeuden Thos. K.. Ellington. ( t. 
Eastman Morgan L., Ogdensburg,! Field David, d.d., Stockbridge, Ms. 

N.Y. (Field George W., Bo.*«ton, Ms. 

Eaton Cyrus U., Newark, Mich. ; Field Pindar, Hamilton. N. Y. 
Eaton Danforth L., Brighton, Mich. Field Thomus P.. New Loiidon, Ct. 



Eaton Jacob, West Meriden, Ct. 
Eaton Jos. M. R., lienuiker, N. H. 
Eaton Joshua, Isle au Haut, Me. 
Eaton S. W., Lancaster, Wis. 
Ebbs Edward, Paris, C. W. 
Eddy Chauncey. 
Eddy Henry. 
Eddy Hiram, East Canaan, Ct. 



Fifield Lebheus B., Manchester, lo^ 
Fifleld Winthrop, South Newmar* 

ket, N. H. 
Finney Charles G., Oberlln, 0. 
Finney O. W.. Oakland, Cal. 
Fisher Caleb E., lAwrence, Ms. 
Ki.Kher Geo. E., MaKon Village, N H. 
Fisher George P., New Haven, Ct. 



Etldy Zacbary, d.d., Northampton,' Fisk Eli C, Havana, 111. 
Edgar John, Fall^Village, Ct. [Ms. , Fii»k Franklin W., Chicago, VX. 
Edgell John Q. AT, Andorer, Ms. i Kisk Frederick A., Newton, Ms. 
Kdson 8. W., Granville, Ms. iFiske Albert W., Fi^herville, N. H. 

Edwards Henry L., South Abing- Fiske A. S.. St. Paul, Min. 



ton, Ms. 

Edwards Jonathan, Rochester, N.Y. 
Edwards John B., Lancaster, Ms. 
Edwards Thomas, Cincinnati, O. | 



Fiske Daniel T., Newbury port, Ms. 
Fiske John B., Dexter, Mich. # 
Fiske John 0., Bath, Me. 
Mske Jonas, W>st Nuwfiold, Me. 



Edwards Tryon, D.D., New London, Fiske Samuel, Madison, Ct. 

Ct. jFLske Warren C, Canton Center,Ct. 

Bdwards Wm., Minersvilie, Ohio, j Fitch Elenaer T., d.d., New Haven, 
F)ells Gushing, Forest Grove, Or. jFitts James H., Boxboro', Ms. [Ct. 
Eells Daniel B., Woodville, 0. {Fits Daniel, Ipswich, Ms. 

Eggleston Nathaniel H., Stock- I Flagg Horatio, Coloraine. Ms. 

bridge, Ms. [Fleming Archibald, BnrUogtoa, Tt. 
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Fletcher Ad!n H., Waylaad, Ht. 
Fletcher Jaroei, North Danyen, Ms. 
Fobes Ephraim, Patten, Me. 
FobesWm A. 

Follett Walter, Temple. N. H 
FolMim Geo. D. F., Sprlngfleld. Ms. 
Foote CalTin, Poughkeepeie, N. Y. 
Foote Hiram, Waukesha, Union 

Grore, Wis. 
Foote Horatio, Qaincy, UL 
Foote Lneius. Paris, Wis. 
Forbes Samuel B., Manchester, Ct. 
Forbush John. Mercer . Me. 
Ford George, East Falmouth, Ms. 
Ford James T , Stowe, Tt. 
Foster Aaron, East Charlemoot, Ms 
Fofitar Amos, Aovorth. N. H. 
Foster Andrew B., Westminster, Tt. 
Foster Benja. F., Dummerston. Tt. 
Fofter Davis, West Newbury, Ms. 
Foster Eden B., Lowell, Ms. 
Foster Gudtarus L., Ypsilanti,Mich 
Foster Lemuel, Onarga, 111. 
Foster Rosweli, Plttsfield, Bis. 
Foster Wm. 0., North Beeket, Ms. 
Fowler Wm. C, Durham Center, Ct. 
Fox Almond K , Montioello, Min. 
Fox Anran K., Sugar GroTe, Pa. 
Fox J. W , RIdgeway, K. T. 
Francis D. D., Berlin, Ct- 
Fnmcis Jas. H.,Wading Rirer. N T. 
Francisco C, De Peynter, N. Y. 
Fraser John, Derby. Yt. 
FrenniiD Geo. £., Manchester, Ms. 
Fireman Hiram, Grand Uapids,Wis. 
Freeman John B., Andover, Ct. 
Freeman Joseph, Hanover, Ms. 
French Alran D., EddyyUle, lo. 
French J. Clement, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
French Lyndon S., Franklin, Vt. 
French Oaro, KnoxTiUe, lo. 
FrifebieA L., Ansonia. N. Y. 
Froet Daniel D., W. Stockbridge-Ms 
Frowein Abraham, DaTenpori, lo. 
Fry George Y., Fearing, O. 
Fuller Francis L., Crystal Lake, III. 
Fuller Joseph, Yershire, Yt. 
Fuller J. W..Pierpont.O. 
Fuller Robert W., Lempster, N.H. 
Furber Daniel L.,Newton Center,M8. 
Gage Wm. L., Portsmouth. N. U. 
Gale Edmund, UnionviUe, 0. 
Gale Nabum. P. n., Lee. Ms. 
Gale Thomas A., RiceTille, Fa. 
Gale Wakefield, Rockport, Ms. 
Gale WillUm P , Iowa City, lo. 
G&Uup James A.. IShscx, Cc. 
GaJpin Charles, £zcel>-ior, Mln. 
Gannett Allen, Lyuufield. Ms. 
Gannett George, Boston, Ms. 
Gardner Austio, W. GranriUe. ftls. 
Gardner Robert D.. Ellsworth, Ct 
Garland DaTid. Uethel, Me. 
Garbind Joseph. Charlestown,N.'H. 
Garman John H., Lebaoon Center, 

Me. 
Garrette Edmund Y., Millbury, ^» 
Gates Charles H.. Washington, lo. 
Gates Hiram N.. Earlrilie, lo. 
Gates H. A , Tinmonth, Yt. 
Gay Ebenezer, Bridgewater, Ms. 
Gay Jonhua S.. CbicheHter, N.H. 
Gay William. BriKtol, 111. 
Qaylord Keuben, Omaha, Neb. T. 
Gajlord M. C , Union Center, N.Y 
Gaylord Wu L . Fltzwilliam, N. H 
Geer Ueman. Wayne, 0. (Ct. 

Oeikie Archibald, Colebrook Center, 
Gemmell George, Quasqueton, lo. 
Oerould Mofes, Canaan, N. H. 
Gibbs John, Bell Port, N.Y. 
Gibbs Samuol T. 

Glddings Edward J., Eaton. N Y. 
Gidiiings Solomon P , Rutland, Yt- 
Gilb. rt Edwin K , Wallinglbrd, Ct. 
Gilbert William H., Oraniiy. Ct. 
GiUett Timo&taar P., Branford, Ct. 



Gflmaa Bdvard W., Bangor, Me. 
Gilmer Daniel, Sandoval, 111. 
Gleed John, WatcrTiUe, Yt. 
Gliddon K. B., Westmoreland, N.H 
Gliddon N. D.. LeoniJas, Mich. 
Glines Jeremiah, Granby, Yc. 
Goeaves William, Norfolk, N. Y. 
Goddard Cbas. G., W IUrtland,Ct. 
Goldsmith Alfred, Grot on. Ms. 
Goodale Osee M., Dewitt, Mich. 
Gdodenow Smith B., Boston. Ms. 
Goodell C. L , New Britnin, Ct. 
Goodhue Daniel, Greenfield, N. H. 
Goodman Epaphras, Chicago. 111. 
Goodrich Charles A.. Harttord, Ct. 
Coodrtch Chauncey, New Haven, Ct. 
Goodrich tewts, Pembroke, N. H. 
Goodfell Dana, East Haven, Ct. 
Goodwin Daniel, Mason, N. H. 
Goodwin E P., Burke, Yt. 
Goodwin Henry M., RooMord, lU. 
Goodwin Thomas S., Skowbegan.Me. 
Goodyear George, Temple. N. H. 
Gore Darius, S>camore. 111. 
Goas jHOob C, Randolph, Yt. 
Gould David, Ripley. O. 
Gould David H., Ticoodercga^N. Y. 
Gould Mark. StandL^h, Me. 
Gould Samuel L., Albany, Me. 
Gould William. I^da, 111. 
Granger Calvin, Middletown, Yt. 
Grander J., Paxton, Til. 
Grant Joel, Ixjckport, 111. 
Grant licwi-'. South Africa. 
G rattan Harvt-y. 
Graves Alpheun, York, To. 
Graves John L., Boston. Ms« 
Graves Joi*eph S., Aurora, O. 
Graves Nathaniel D., Beloir. Wis. 
Gray Awbei K., Coventry, Yt. 
Gray Joshua L., Chichester, N- H. 
(Greeley Kdward H , Nashua, N. U. 
Gmeley Stephen S. N., Grana Rap- 
I ids, Miib. 

I Greene Ht-nry S., Ballard Yale, Ms. 
Greene John M., Hatflrld, Ms. 
Greene Joseph K., (Missionary.) 
Greene William B , Needham, Ms. 
Greene David, Windsor, Yt. 
Greene Richard G., Brighton, Ms. 
Greenwdod Alfred, Niitick. Ms. 
Greenwood John, Bethel, Ct. 
Gridiey Frederick, Newingron, Cr. 
Griffin John S.. Tualatin Plains, Or. 
Griffin NathllI.,WilUam8t«wn, Ms. 
Griffith Evan. 

Griffith!* Griffith, Delafleld. Wis. 
GriggR Levf rett, Bristol, Ct. 
Grinoell Joaiah B.. Grtnnell, lo. 
Griswold John F, Washington, N.H. 
Gviswold Samuel. 

Grosvenor Chas. P.. Canterbury ,Ct. 
Groevenor Lemuel, Pom fret, C^. 
GrosTenor Moses G., ClarendoUjYt. 
Grout Alden, South Africa. 
Grout Henry M., Putney, Yt. 
Gront Samuel N., Inland, lo. 
Grover Nath'l, South Haven, Mich. 
Guernsey Je^se, Dubuque, lo. 
Gulliver John P., Norwich, Ct. 
Gurney John H., New Braintree,Ms 
Ilackett Simeon. Temple, Me. 
Haddock Charles D., nn., West Le- 
banon, N. H. 
Hadley James B., Campton, N. H. 
Haight Sylvanus, So'th Norwaik,Ct 
Halbert S., Fayette, lo. 
Hale Benjamin E., Beloit, Wis. 
Hale Eusebins, Upper Aquebogue, 
Hale John G., Poultney, Yt. [N.Y 
Hall Edwin, Jr., New Hartford, Ct. 
Hall E. Edwin, Guilford, Ct. 
Hall George, Central Yiliage, Ct. 
Hall Gordon, Northampton, Ms. 
Hall Ht-man B., Kingston, W. I. 
Hall James, Brookfleld, Wis. 
HaU Jeffries, Chesterfield, N. H. 



Hall Job, Orwell, Yt. 
Hall Ogden, Poquonnock, Ct. 
Hall Richard, Point Douglass, Min. 
Hall Robert V., Newport, Vt. 
HaU Samuel R., Browniogtnn, Yt 
Hall Sherman, Sauk Rapids, aiin. 
Ibill Thomas A., Utfe. M.*. 
Hall William, London, Mich. 
Uallock, E. J , Caatleton, Vt. [Y. 
Hillock Luther C, Wading River, N. 
Hamilton D. D., Lockport, N. Y. 
Hnmilton Da fid H.. New Haven ,Ct. 
Hamilton Hiram, Winona, Min. 
Hamlin Homer, Grinnell, lo. 
Hammond Charles, Groton, Ms. 
Hammond II«>nry Ki, Chicago, III. 
Hammond Wm. B , Morrisville,N.Y. 
Hanks Stedman W., Lowell, Ms. 
Hard J. H., Talmadge, Mich. 
Harding Henry F , Machias, Me. 
Harding John W., Longmeadow,Ms. 
Uardlnic Sewall, Boston, Ms. 
Harding Wiltard M., Quincy, Ms. 
Harker M.. Wheaton. , 

Harlow William, Wi«ntham, Ms. 
HarpeiF Aimer, Le Glair. To. 
Harries Thos., Miller's Place, N. Y. 
Uarrington Alfred L., Tonica, III. 
Harrington Ell W., No. Beverly, Ma. 
Ilarrington Moody ,FMontgomery, " 
Harris Leonard W., Poland,' Me. 
Harris Rees. 

Harris S«nuel, s.n., Bangor, Me. 
Harris Samuel, Simcoe, C. W. 
Harrison C. S., Sauk Center, Min. 
Harrison Joseph, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Harrison Samuel, PIttsfield, Ms. 
Hart Burdett, Fair Haven, Ct. ^ 
Hart Edwin J.. Reed's Ferry, Mer- 
rimack, N H. 
Hart J. A, Genoa, Wis. 
Hart John C, Ravenna, 0. 
Hartwell John, Levtrvtr, Ms. 
Harvey Cbas. A., Vermillonville, 111 
Harvey A\heelock N., Milford, Ct. 
Hiskell Ezra, Canton, Mk. 
HaKkell John, Rayuham, Ms. 
Haskell Thos. N., East Boston, M^. 

HaskinsB. P., , lo. 

Hansel Richard, Wvoming Valley, 
lUtth Roger C. Wafwlrk, Ms. (Wis. 
Haven Joiin, Charlton, Ms. 
Hiven Joseph, n.D , Chicago, 111. 
lUvtrns D. William. East Haven, Ct 
Huues ICdward, Waterville, Me. 
Hawes Joel, d.d., Hartford, Ct. 
Hawirs Jofiiah T., Hridgton, Me. 
Hawkins Nath'l, Fire Place, N. Y. 
Hawks Roftwell. South Hadley, Ms. 
Hawks Theron H., Wej«t Springfield, 
Hawley Jas. A., llaraboo, Wis. [Ms. 
Hnwlfy Zerah K , Macomb, III. 
Hay Robert, VVoodbridge, C. W. 
Hay William, Scotland, C. W. 
Hayden H. C, Montville, Ct. 
Hayden Wm., Cold ?5pring8, C. W. 
Hayes Jos. M.. Trempeleau, Wis. 
Hayes Stephen H., Weymouth, Ms. 
Hay ward Willinm H., Candor, NY. 
H»s»ltlne Henry M., Sherman, N.Y. 
Hazen Austin, Norwich, Ct. 
Hasen Henry A., Baiton, Yt. 
Haven James A., Lord's Bridge, Ct. 
Hazen Reuben 8., Westminster, Ct. 
llHaen Timo. A.. Broad Bro*)k, Ct. 
Hwadley Phineas C, Greenfield, Ms. 
Healey Joseph W , Walpole, Ms. 
Heatoo Isaac E., Fremont, Neb.T. 
Ilebard Frederick, Harwichport.Ms. 
H«*Imer C. D., Milwaukie, Wis. 

Helms Stephen D., , Jo. 

Hemenway Asa, Ripton, Vt. 
Hemenway Daniel, Suffleld, Ct. 
Hemenway Samuel, Salem, lo. 
Henry BenJ.D..West Brook8vilIe,Me. 
Henry James H.. Rui^hford, N. Y. 
Henry William D., ElUngton, N.Y. 
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Herbert Chw. D., W Newbnir, Ms. 

Uerrick Oeorge P.. (MWionuy.) 

Hcrrick Ucmire, Wolcott, Vt. 

Herrick Jan.*-!*, Madura, IKDU. 

Ilerrick ^tt-phen L., Orionen, lo. 

Herrick WillUmD., Redding, Ce. 

Herrick Wlliinai T., Pelh»m, N. H. 

HeM Klley J., Qrandvlll<', Micb. 

HIbbard Dsvid R., Oouldxb<iro% He. 

HiblMrd Oliver D ., Kand« Iph, NY, 

Uicok Domit-r L., Brinrol, 0. 

Ulckock Henry P., Burlington . VC. 

Hidden Ephraim N., Candle, N.U. 

Utggind Simeon C, Turner, Me. 

Higlpy Hery«y O., Oaetleton, Vt. 

Hill Charles J., MMhua, N. H. 

Hill Oeorge £., Shcfflt4d, Ms. 

Hill JoH B , W. StewartKtAwn.K.H. 

Hillard IQIm B.. KeDsingUio, Ct. 

Uilltf James, UoUi«,N.H. 

Hine Orio D.. l>ebaDon, Ct. 

Hine SyiTe«ter, Groton, Ct. 

Hinmau U. U.. Sunbury, 111. 

HinKdale Cha«. J., Blandford,Ms. 

Hitchcock Allen B., MoHne, 111. 

Hitchcock Calviu, d.d., Wrontham, 
Ms. . fMs. 

Hitchcock Edward, d.d., Amhent, 

Hitchcock Oeorge B., Lewis, lo. 

Hitchcock Milan H., Jaffna, Cktlon. 

HitchoD, (ieo., I'ort Saniluc, Mich. 

Hixon Asa, ^^'e^t Med way. Ms. 

Ho^dley L. Ives, N. CraftsNiry, Vt. 

Hobart Caleb. 

Hobart Jaiues. Berlin, Vt. 

Hobart L. Siuith, Hudson, Mich. 

Hodges Jaiu«!(, Duraod, 111. 

Hod;ffliau lid win R., Westford, Ms. 

Holbrook, John C, Dubuque, lo. 

Holly Plrvtt T., Fairfield. Ct. 

Holuan David. Douglas, Sis. 

Holman Morri/t, Keuiiebunkp't, He 

Hoiman Sydney, llolyoke, Ms. 

Holmes FraociH, Marblehead, Ms. 

Holmes Kraukliu, New York. 

HolineM IhMel, Muple Grove, WU 

Holmes J awes. Auburn, N. H. 

Holmes Otio. Klliot, Me. 

Uolnu'S Sylve-'ter, New Bedford, Ms. 

Holmes Theodore J., Richmond, Vt. 

Holmes Thos. W., New Hope, lU. 

Holmes William. Sparta, 111. 

Hood Jacob, Nottingham, N. H. 

Hood Jacob A., PittAtield, Ms. 

Holjoke Wiili..m K.. Polo, 111. 

Hooker, Edward >V., D.D., Fairha- 
ven, Vt. 

Hooker Henry B., D.D, Boston, Ms. 

Hookir Horace, Hartford, Ct. 

Hooper, Jovoph. Owen Sound, C.W. 

Hopkins Eliphalet S., New Port- 
land, Me. [Ms 

Hopkins Mark, d.d., Wllliamsfown, 

Hopkinnon Jiimes B., Middle Uad- 
dam, Ct. 

Hopley Samuel, Wellfleet, Ms. 

Horr S , Pekin, N. Y. 

Horton Franci.^, Uarrington, R. I. 

Hosford IkM.j. F.. IlaTcrhiil, Ms. 

Ilosford Isaac, Worcfster, Ms. 

Houford Oraii.el, Olivet, Mich. 

Hosnier Samuel D.. fjistport. Mo. 

Hough I-*nt.S.. Mlddletown,Ct 

Houghton Jaures C, Chelsea, Vt. 

Houghton J. Dunbar, BeUoville, 
N. Y. 

Houghton William A., Berlin, Ms. 

House A. v., , lo. 

Houston Albert B.. Mt. Desert, Me. 

Houston Ilinira, Sandy Point, Me. 

Hovev (Je- rge L., Greenfield, Ms. 

Howard Jabex T., W. Charleston.Vt. 

Howard Howid B.. Fanuiugton.Me. 

Howard Marin S., S. Dartm'th.Ms. 

Howo Bvnj«uiiu. 

Howe Elbri.lgo G , Waukegan, 111. 

Howe Samuel, North Ma4i800, Ct. 



HoweQ Jroim, LiTcrpool, N. 8. 

Howland Freeman P., AUngton,Ms. 

Howland Harrison 0., Cbesier,N H. 

Howland WillUm W.. Conway. Ms. 

Hovt Jaates S., Port Huron. Mich. 

Ho} t Otto L.. New Haven, Vt. 

Hubbard Anson. 

Hubbard George B., Aurora, Til. 

Hubbard Chauncej H.. Benning- 
ton, Vt ^ 

Hubbard H. N , Friendship, N. T. 

Hubbard Hiraui L., Pelhttm, Ms. 

Hubbard Thomas S , Bethel, Vt. 

Uubbell St(>phen, N. Stor.iDgton,Ct. 

Hudson Cha's, Eliaabefhtown, N. J. 

Hnghson Aimeou S., Rushville,N Y. 

Uulbert C. B.. New Uaren, Vt. 

Hull Joseph D., Hartford, Ct. [Mn. 

Humphrey Ueman, d.d , Pittsfleld, 

Humphrey John P., Winchester, 
N.H. 

Humphrey Luther, Windham, O. 

Hunt DaT iel, Pomfret. Ct. 

Hunt Nathau S , Boirah, Ct. 

Hunt Samuel, Franklin, Ms. 

Hunter Robert, (^lay, lo. 

Huntington KlOah B., i'Umford,Ct. 

Huntington Enoch S., Danbury, Ct. 

Uurd Philo K , Romeo, Mich. 

Hurlbut £. B., Fontanelle, Neb. 

Hurlbut Joseph. New London. Ct. 

Hurlbut Thad B., Hammond, y»\^ 

Hutohins Hen , Prairie du Sa*-, Wis 

Hutchinson J. C, , lo. 

H)de Aairiah, Castleton, Vt. 

Hvde CharlcK, Ellington, Ct. 

H>de James T., Middlebury, Ct. 

H>d« Hawley, Jasper, N.Y. 

H\dc NathM A , Indianapolis, Ind. 

IlVde SilaM S , Caoandaigua, Mich. 

U\de >^illiam A., Mianus, Ct. 

lamK Fred. M., Tomah, Wis. 

Ide Alexis W., Stafford Springs, Ct. 

Ide Jacob, D.D. , West Medway, M.S. 

Ide Jacob, Jr., Mansfield, Ma. 

lilslcy Horatio, Mechanic Falls, Me. 

IngullB Alfred, Snilthville, N.Y. 

Ingersoll , Wilmington, K.T. 

Ireland Will.um, South Aphjca. 

I'Isham .\UHtin. Roxbury, Ct. 

Ive8 Alfred E , Castine, Me. 

JackM>n Sam. C, D D., Andover,M8. 

Jackson Wm. C, Dunstable, MJs. 

JanicA Horace, Worcester, Ms. 

Janiesou E. 0., Ea>it Concord, N. H. 

JuDie^iou James, Albany, Wb. 

I Jnnea Franrifl A., Wautowa. Wis. 

IJaquith Andrew, Laugdon, N. H. 

iJeBerds Chester D., Chester, Vt. 

'jefferds Fon-est, So. Bocton, Ms. 

Jenkins Abraham, Wendell, Ms. 

Jenkins Jvukiu, Butternut Valley, 
Mill. 

Jet)kins Jonathan L., Lowell, Ms, 

JenkvDS D. R.. Granville, 0. 

Jenkyns Lot. 

Jenks Geo. M., Pompey Cen., N. Y. 

Jeuks William, d d., Horton, Ms. 

Jennings li<uac, Bennington, Vt. 

Jennings Wm. J., BlHck Kotk.Ct. 

Jennison Edwin, Wiucbester.N. U, 

Je.-'-Pup Henry G., Stanwich, Ct. 

Jc<<»up I^ewii). Millbury, Ms. 

Jewett Geo. B., Salem, Ms. 

Jewett John E. B., Jaffrey, N.H. 

Jewett Leonard, Hollis, N.H. . 

Jewett Merrick A., d.d., Terre | 
Haute, In'd. 

Jewett SpolTord D., Middlefleld. Ct. 

Jewett Uillium R , Plymouth. N.U 

Jocelyn Simeon S, Williamsburg, 
N.Y. I 

Johnson Amos H., Mlddleton, MA. 

Johnson Edwin, Boeron, Ms 

Jobnhon Gideon S., Kockford, 111. 

John.«on Hiram £., Palutod Post, 
N. Y. 



Johntmi J<M. B., So. Rea4Uiig, Ms. 

Johnson Samuel, Center Lisle, N.Y. 

Johnson Oreo, Beaver Dam. Wis. 

Johnson Stephen, Jewett dty, Ct. 

Johnson Thoe U , Bethlehem, N.H. 

Jones CharkM, Platte vilte, Mieh. 

Jones Darius E.. Columbus Of tj, lo. 

Jones David, BulliTan, Wis. 

'Jones Ebeneier, Carroel, 0. 

.Jones Elijah, Minot, Me. 

I J ones ElUha C. Sonthbridge, Ct. 

Jones Francis M., Jacksonville, Wis. 

I Jones Harvey, Wabaunsee, K. T. 

.Jones Henry. Bridgeport, Ct. 

Jones Imac, Derry, N. H. 

.Jones John, Earl, HI. 

Jones J. H.. Browntownship, 0. 

Jones John H , Decatur, Ind. 

Jones John P., Milwaukee, Wis. 

I Jones Janeph H., Decatur, Ind. 

j Jones Lucian U., Allegan. Micb. 

Jones M. M., Iowa City, lo. 

Jones Thomas, Galceburg. Mieh. 

Jonvs ThomaA N., No. R*ading, Ms. 

Jones Thomas W., Augusta, Mich. 

Jones Warren O.. Hartford, CL 

Jones Willard, Northfield. Ms. 

Jones Wm. L., Camptonvllle, Oal. 

Jordan Ebeneaer S., Cumberland 
Center, Me. 

Jordan Francis. Springfield, Ms. 

Jordan William V., Andover, Me. 

Judd Jonathan L.. Middlebury, Ct. 

Judd Henderson, Bloomingdale, III. 

Judtsch Fred., Grandview, lo. 

JudMO O. C, Viroqua, Wis. 

Judson Philo, Rocky Hill, Ct. 

Judoon S. M., Armada, Mich. 

KaMon James. H., Almoral. Mieh. 

Kedsie Adam 8 . Chicago, lU. 

Kecler Seth H., Calais, Me. 

Keep John, Dana, Ms. 

Keep John, Oberlin, 0- 

Keep John R., Hartford. Ct. 

I Keep Marcus R., No. 11. Ashbod, 

Keep Theo. J., Morgan. 0. .(Me. 

Keith William A., Brookfleld, lo. 

Kellou'g fclijah. Bocton, Ms. 

Kello^TK Erastus M , Nashua, N. H. 

KellofTjr E. W., Wavne, 111. 

Kello^]? Martin. Oakland, fal. 

Kemp Geo. S., New Salem, Ms. 

Kendall Charles, Petersham, Ms. 

Kendrill llenrv A., ('oncord, N.IL 

Kendall R fi.,' Lenox, Ms 

Kendall Svlvanus <3., Webster, Ms. 

Kcndrirk Daniel, Portland, Me. 

Kennedy Joseph R , GlaKJicow, lo. 

Kent Cephas U.. Euosburgh, Vt. 

Kent William, Fort Dodge, lo. 

Kofchum Orville. Uiiklaen, N. Y. 

Kidder A., Eau Claire, Wis. 

Kidder Corbln, Sptjncer, N. Y. 

Kidder John 8 , Wind5or. Mieh. 

I Kidder Jas. W., Middleville, Mich. 

! Kidder Thomas, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

K 1 bourn James, Sandwich, lU. 

Kiliwn John, Farmersburg. lo 

Kimball Caleb. Medwoy. Ms. 

Kimball David, Hanover. N. H. 

Kimball Edward P.. Wilton Junc- 
tion, lo. 

Kimball George P., Wheaton,IU. 

Kimball James, Oakham, Ms. 

Kimball James P.. Falmouth, Ms. 

Kimball Joseph, , Cal. 

Kinii.all Moses, As'-utney ville, Vt. 

Kimball Reuben, Conway, N. H. 

King Heriah, Milton, Muh. 

King Henry D , Magnolia, lo. 

King Stephen, Ryckmau's Conicr, 
C. W. 

Kingman Matthew, Charlemont, Ml. 

Kintrsbury John D , Brandon, Vt. 

Kingsbury Sam'l, Tamworth. N. H. 

Kingsbury William II., P^sex, Vt. 

I Kinney Ewa D., Darien Depot, Ct. 
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Klnnvj llarUD P JanefTlllo, Wlti. 
Kirk Bdirard N., D. D , Boston, Mn. 
Kitehel Haryej £>., d. d.. Detroit, 

Mich. 
Kitehell Jonathan. Mt. Pleasant, To. 
Kittredge Abbott E., Charleetown, 

Kittivdite Cbarlo:* B , Monron. Us. 
Koight £1 bridge, M«pl« QroTA, Me 
Koicht Merrick, Hebron, Ct. 
Koight Rtebard. 8. Hadlcy Falh.Ms 
Kdoqm W. U., N. Greenwich, Ct. 
Koovles David, CravfordsvHle. lo. 
Kiibbs Ludwick. Colpoy'«Baf,C.W. 
KjU Felix, Lomberland, N. T. 
Kahtts E . Columbia. 
Uburee Benj d.d . Middlehazy, Tt 
Labaree B Jr , OaooHiAB. 
LacT Bdirard 3 , San Fniarii>en.Cal. 
La Doir ^axnnel P., Rockford, I.i. 
La Due Thomaa L., Waakega, lU. 
Uml) Dana, Springrale, Wis. 
Lamb Henrr J., W. Sprlngflold. Ms. 
Lancashire Henry, Wadham's Mills, 
Lancaster Daniel, New York. [N.Y 
Lane Daniel, Keo«akiiqua, To. 
Lane John W . Whatoly, Ms. 
Lane Larmon B , Lisbon, TU 
LangT>aap Henry. Mascatine, lo 
LAUgworthy I.<«aac P., Chelsea, Ms. 
Landfear Rodolpbus,Manctieeter,Ct. 
Laophear Orpheus T , Exeter, N H. 
Uraed Wm. A., New HaTen, Ct. 
Usell Nathaniel, Arcesbury, Ms. 
Laurie Thomas, West Koxbury, Ms. 
Lawrence Auios E , Lancaster, Ms. 
Lawmioe E<ltFard A , d. i> , East 

Windiwr, Cc. 
Lawrence John Salem, N H 
Lawnmee Rob't F.,Claremont,NII. 
Lnch Cephas A., Payffou, 111. 
Learh Giles, WelU, Me. 
Learned Robert C Berlin, Ct 
LesTitt Hanrey F.,'Vergennos, Vt. 
Leavitt Jonathan, s.d.. ProTidencu, 
I«aYitt Joshua, n n., N York. [R.T. 
Li Besqoet John. Newington, N U 
Lm Qlram, Ciocinnatus, N. Y 
Lm Jonathan, Salisbury. Ct. 
Lee Samuel. New Ipswich, N H 
Leefe Theodore A., L<ongmeadow,Ms, 
Leffeogwcll Lyman, Ontario, 111 
Lafflngwell Marrta, Wakefield, N H. 
Leonard Aaron L.. Danville, lo. 
Lmoard Edwin. Milton. Ms. 
Leonard H. P., Zeandale. K. T. 
Leonard Stephen 0., Andover, ftls. 
Leonard William, ^ciruat«, Ms. 
Levrre George W.. Bro. klyn, N Y 
Levis David, RiO^^way, Wis. 
Lewis B M , Petwi, Wis. 
Lewis John N , L.Kli, Wis. 
Lewis Wales. Alfred, Me. 
Uggett JamesD ,Iieaveti worth K T. 
Unhtbody Tho's. Churchville, N Y 
Litlie Adam, d n., Toronto, C. W. 
Uoeoln Allen, Lynn. Ms. 
Unroln Isaac N , WUIiamstown,Ms 
Und*ky Charles E., 8onthport Ct. 
Uwley Am mi, North Haven Ct. 
Unsley Joel H , d d.. Green wfch,Ct 
Uitfley Joel, Hillsborough, 111. 
UttleCbs.B.CMadara, Uikdostan 
Little Elbridge 0., North Middlebo- 

n>',MB. 
UttlefMd Oiias, Tan Bonn, To 
Livermora Aaron R., Lebanon, Ct 
li»ingston W. W. (Missionary.) 
JJoyd J, Palmyra. oT 
lobdeW Franeis, Warren, Ct. 
l«kwood Clark, Buceen, N. T. 
J«kw)d Lewis C, 8augertles,N.Y. 
JwBbard Otis, New Mariboro,' Ms. 
Long Walter R . Mystie Bridge, Ct. 
Loogley Moses M., Washington, Ms 
w»mia Arctas G., Bethlem, Ct. 
l«QB|i£Kha,UttlMoii,Ma. 
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Loomls Henry, Jr., Andover, Ms. 
Loomis Jacob N., N. Craft sbury, Vt. 
Loomls Theron, Raymond, Wis 
Loomis Wilbur F., Shelburne, Ms. 
Loper Stephen A., Westbrook, Ct. 
Lord Charles, Buckland, Ms. 
Lord Charles E., Mont-Vernon,N.H 
Lord J. M., Wadham's Falls, N.Y. 
I^rd Nathan, b.d , Haoover, N. H. 
Lord Thomas N., Auburn, Me. 
Lord William H , Montpelier, Tt. 
Luring Amasa, Sweden, Me. 
Loriug Asa T. 

Loring Henry S., Monmouth, Me. 
Loring Joseph, Pownal, Me 
Lo«ch Henry. 

Lothrop A C, Westfield, Wis. 
Lothrop Charles D , Attleboro,' Ms. 
Loughend James, Morris, 111. 
Love William De L., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Lov^oy Owen, Princeton, I'l. 
Lowing Henry D., Napoli, N. Y. 
Luce Leonard, Westford, Ms. 
Ludlow Henry G., Oswego, N. Y. 

Lam Samuel Y., K. T. 

Lyman Addison, ShefReld, III. 
Lyman Chester S., New Haven, Ct. 
Lyman Ephraim, Waehinglon, Ct. 
Lyman Ueorge Su*ton, Ms. 
Lyman Gileii, Marlboro,' N. TT. 
Lyman Horace, Forest Grove, Or. 
Lyman Uunilngton, Johnstown, 

Wis. 
Lyman Solomon, Easthampton, Mn 
L>man Timothy, Plaicfleld, Til. 
Lynch Benjamin, Newport, U. I. 
Maok Josiah A., Udioa. III. 
Magill Seagrove W., Watcrbury, Ct. 
Maguun George F., Lyons, To. 
Mahan Asa, Adrian, Mich. 
Maltby Erastus, Taunton, Ms. 
Mandell Wm. A., Lunenburg, Ms. 
Munn Asa, Dorchester, Ms. 
Manning Abel, East Concord, N. H 
Manning Jacob M., Boston, Ms. 
Manson, Albert, Blarion, To. 
Marble William M., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Markham Reuben F., Wheaton, 111 
MarUng Franciii H., Toronto, C. W. 
March Daniel, Woburn, Ms. 
Marsh Abraham, Tolland, Ct 
Marsh Dwight W., Mosul, TuRKJtT. 
Marsh Edwards, Canton, 111. 
Marsh Fred., Winchester Cen., Ct. 
Marsh Hiram, Neenah, Wis. 
Marsh John, B.n.. New York. 
Marsh John T., Hartland, Wis. 
Marsh Joseph, Tunbridge, Yt. 
Marsh Loring B.. N. Scituate. R. I. 
Marsh Sidney H., Forest Grove, 

Washington, Co., Or. 
Marsh Samuel, Underbill, Yt. 
Marsh Solon, West FHiriee, Vt. 
Marsh Spencer, Burlington, Vt. 
Marshall Charles H , Jacksonville, 

111 
Marshall Lyman, Greenfield, N. H. 
Martin Benjamin N., New York. 
Martin C. F , Peru, III. 
Martin Solon, West Falrlee, Vt. 
Marvin Abijah P., Winchendon, Ms. 
Blarvin Elihu P., Medford, Ms. 
Marvin Sylvanus P., Franklin, N.Y. 
Mason Javan K., Hampden, Me. 
Mason Stephen, Marshall, Mich. 

Mather Joseph, , To. 

.Mather William L.. Geneva, Wis. 
Blathews Caleb W., San Prairie, 

Wis. 
Mathews Lather P., Oamavillo, lo. 
Mathews James T., Kenosha, Wis. 
Mattlson Israel, Sandwich, 111. 
Maynard Joshua L., E. Dougla8,M8. 
Maynard Ulrie, Castleton, Vt. 
MeArthur H. G., McGregor, To. 
MoCall Salmon. Saybrook, Ct. 
MeCaUom Daniel,. Warwick, G. W. 
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McChesney Jas., Babcock's Grove, 

111. [N.H. 

McClennIng Daniel, Peterborough, 
McClure Alex. W., d.d., New York. 
McCoUum Wm. A., Waubaanaee, 

K. T. 
McCollum James T. . Bradford, Ms. 
McConn William, Tonica.Ul. 
MeCord R. L., New Berlin. 111. 
McCoy James, Indianapolis, Ind. 
McCully Charies ()., MiiRown. Me. 
McCune Robert, N. Fulrfleld, 0. 
McDonald Alex., Stan8tead, S.,C.W. 
McEwen Rob't, d.d., Enfield, Ms. 
McEwen Samuel A., Boner Branch, 

Wis. 
McFarland H. H., Morris, Ct. 
McFarland .Tamos, Boonrille, Ind. 
VIcGee Jonathan, Nnshua, N.H. 
McOinley Wm. A., Shrewsbury, Ms. 
McGregor Douglas, Mnnalla, 0. W. 
McGregor Robert, Listowel, C W. 
McHose James, Brownsville, Min. 
McKay James A , Wuyland, Mich- 
McKcen Silas, Bradford, Vt. 
McKilllcan Jno., Martintown, C.W. 
McKlnnon Neal, Kincardine, C. W. 
McKinstry John A , Uarwinton, Ct. 
McLaughlin D D. T., Sharon, Ct. 
Mclipan Alex , Jr., Fairfield, C*. 
.Mclican Allen, Simsbury, Ct. 
McLean Charles B., Collinsvllle, Ct 
McLean James, Thoniaston, Me. 
McLean John, Erin, C.W. 
McLeod Hugh, Brentwood, N H. 
Mcljeod Norman, Prescott. Wis. 
.McLoud Anson, Topsfield, Ms. 
McMon«<gle Jno. H., E Machai3,Me. 
Mead Enoch, Davenport, lo. 
Mead Darius, New Haven, Ct. 
Mead Uiram, South Hadlcy, Ms. 
Mead Mark, Greenwich, Ct. 
Means Geo. J., Perry Center, N. Y. 
Means James, Auburndale, Ms. 
Means James H.. Dorchester, Ms. 
Means John 0., Roxbury, Ms. 
Mellen William, Soura AnucA. 
MelUsh John H., Kingston, N. H. 
Melvin C. J., Columbus. Wis. 
Merriam Joseph, Randolph, 0. 
Merriok Jas. L., South AmherBt,Ms. 
Merrill Enos, Falrlee, Vt. 
Merrill Horatio, Salisbury, N. H. 
Merrill James H.. Andover, Ms. 
Merrill John H., Bethel, Me 
Merrill Josiah, Wiseasset, Me. 
Merrill Josiah G., Princeton, Mc. 
Merrill Samuel H., Portland, Me. 
Merrill Stephen, No. Wolf borough, 

N.H. 
Merrill Truman A., Richmond, Me. 
Merrill Wra. A., Deer Island, Me. 
Merriman Wm. E., B«itava, 111. 
Merritt Wm. C, Rosemond, 111. 
Mershon Jas. K., Blarion City, To 
Merwin Samuel J. M., South Had- 

ley Falls, Ms. 
Messinger Benoni Y., Ravenna, 0. 
Metcalf David, WorceKter, Ms. 
Miles Edward C, Stratham, N.H. 
Miles George H., Cassopolls, Mfeh. 
Miles James B., Cbarlestown, Ms. 
Miles Milo N., Geneseo, 111. 
Milkr Alpha, Grassy Hill, Lyme,Ct. 
Miller Daniel R., Lisbon, 111. 
Miller Georse A., Burlington, Ct. 
Miller Jacob O., Branfo^, Ct. 
Miller John R., Suffleld, Ct. 
Miller Norman, Princeton, Wis. 
Miller Robert D., Peru, Vt. 
Miller Rodney A., Worcester, Ms. 
Miller Simeon, Holyoke, Ms. 
Miller William, Saundereville, Ms. 
Mills Chas. L., N. Bridgewater, Ms. 
MillikaD Silas F., Crete, 111. 
Millikea Charles E., Uttleton, N H. 
Miilf CyniB T., Wue, Ms. 
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1011b Henry, Omnbj, lb. 
Miner Edward G., Whitewater,Wi8. 
Bliner Henry A., Menaaha, Wla. 
Miner Nathaniel, Salem, Ct. 
Miner Orid, Hoyleton, 111. 
Miner Samuel E., Monroe, Wis. 
Mitchell Ammi R., RoeeyiUe, lU. 
Mitchell J. D., Binghampton, N. T. 
Mitchell Thoe. O., Madiwn Bridge, 

Miter John J., Beatvr Bam, Wia. 
Monteith John, Jr., Terryville, Ct. 
Monteltb W. J., Oeneseo, Wif . 
Montague Bnoe J., Sununit, Wis. 
Montague Melnr, Allen's Qrore, 

Wia. 
Montague Philetas,PieRepoat,N.T. 
Moody JBli, Montague, M«. 
Mooar George, Andorer, Ms. 
Moody Howard, Ganterbn^r, N. H. 
Moore Carl, BeTerly, 0. 
Moore Erasmus D.. Boston, Ms. 
Moore Henry, Madison, O. 
Moore Henry D., Portland. Me. 
Moore Humphrey, d.s., Milford, N, 
Moore Jas. D., Clinton, Gt. [H. 
Moore John, Carrer, Ms. 
Moore Martin, Boston, Mb. 
Moore William H., Newtown, Gt. 
Mordongh John H., Hamilton, Ms. 
Morehouse Charles W., EransviUe, 

Wis. 
Morgan Charles, East Key, Wis. 
Morgan Henry H., Wabashaw, IHn. 
Morgan John, Gberlin, 0. 
Morgan Stillman, Bristol, Yt. 
Morgridge Charles. Hyannls, Ms. 
Morong Thomas, Globe Village, Ms. 
Morley Sardis B.. Wllliamstown,Ms. 
MerriU Stephen 8., Maiden, HI. 
Morris B. F., Lebanon, 0. 
Morris Edward, Monroe, Wis. 
Morris Myron N., W. Hartford, Ct. 
Morrison N. J.. Oliret, Mich. 
Mom Alfred. Ablngton, 111. 
Morse DaTid S., Gtsego, Mioh. 
Morse Charles F., North'n Abmssia. 
Morse G. C, Emporia, K. T. 
Morse Henry C, Union City, Mioh. 
Morse Jason, Biimfleld, Ms. 
Morris BIchard, Allen's Grore, Wis. 
Mono Josiah, QroTeton, N. H. 
Morton Alpha, Assabec, Ms. 
> Moses J. C, Fowlerrille, N. Y. 
Hunger Theodore T., Milton, Ms. 
Mnnroe Charles W., Bast Cam- 

brldg«,Ms. 
Munroe Nathan, Bradford, Ms. 
Munsell Joseph K., Harwich, Ms. 
Hunson Frederick, E. Windsor, Ct. 
Mnrdock Dayid, Jr., New iniford,Ct. 
Murdock William. 
Murphy Eiyah D., Aron, Ct. 
Murray Channcy, New Haren, Ct. 
Murray James 0., So. Danrers, Ms. 
Muney Charles F., Middlebury, Yt. 
Myers John A. C, Brady, Mich. 
Myrick Osborne, ProTincetown, Ms, 
Nail James, Detroit, Mich. 
Nash John A^ New York. 
Nason Ellas, Exeter, N. H. 
Nsal Jabes, Westfleld, Ind. 
Nelson John, n.D.. Leloeater, lis. 
Nerin Edwin H., Edgartown, Ms. 
Newell Wellington, East Grring- 

ton. Me. 
Newman Charles, Torringford, Ct. 
Newton Bsra, High Forest, Min. 
Newton BeoJ. B., St. Albans, Yt. 
Newton John H., Middle Haddam, 

Ct. 
Newton Joel W., Washington, D.C. 
Nichols Ammi, Braintree, Y«. 
Niohols Charles, Hlggaaum, Ct. 
Nichols Danforth B., Chicago, HI. 
Niohols John C, Lyme, Ct. 
Nichols Washington A., ChloagOiHl. 
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Noble Edward A., Alton, C. W. 
Noble Edwant W., Truro, Ms. 
NoTcross Flarius Y., Union, Me. 
Nororoas 8. Gerard, South Brldg- 

ton. Me. 
North Simeon, D.p , Clinton, N. Y. 
Northrop Beonet F., Jewstt City.Ct. 
Northrop Birdsey G., 8axonTille,M8. 
Northrop J. A., CUman, Wis. 
Northrup Gilbert S., Geneva, K. T. 
Northrnp H. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Norton John F., Athol, Ms. 
Norton Smith, GranTiUe, III. 
Norton Thomas 8.. Dover, Ms. 
Norton WUliam W., Otto, Mich. 
Norwood Francis, Phipsburg, Me. 
Nott Samuel, Wareham, Ms. 
Noyes Dan'l J., D.n., Hanover, N H 
Noycs Daniel T., Spring Green, Wis 
Noyes Gnrdon W., New Haven, Ct. 
Noyes James, Haddam, Ct. 
Nutting J. K., Polk City, Iowa. 
Nutting Ruftis, LodI, Mich. 
Ober Benjamin, Wardsboro^ Yt. 
Ogden David L., New Haven, Ct. 
Olds A. D., JeilBrson, 0. 
Ohnstead Franklin W., Bridgeport, 

Ct. 
Oliphant David, Andover, Ms. 
Ordway Jairus, Gilmanton, N. H. 
Ordway Samuel, Lawn Ridge, 111. 
Orcutt John, Hartford, Ct. 
Orr John, Alfred, Me. 
Osbom Richard, Jr., Sandy Cieek, 

N. Y. 
Osborne William H., Brady, Mich. 
Osgood Samn n.D , Springfield, Ms 
Otto Israel T., Rye. N. H. 
Otto Grin F^ Chopaohet. R. I. 
Overheiser George 0., West Bloom- 

field, N. Y. 
Overton A. A., Avoca, Wto. 
Oviatt George A., Somen, Ct. 
Owen L., Londonderry, Yt. 
Owens Evan, Dodgeville, Wis. 
Packard Abel K., Anoka, Min. 
Packard AlphensS., Brttnswick,Me. 
Packard Charles, Biddeford, Me. 
Packard Charles. limerick. Me. 
Packard David T., Somerville, Ms. 
Packard Theophilus, Mantlno, III. 
Packard Wm. A., Bmnswlpk, Me. 
Page Alrah C, Burlington, lU. 
Page Bei^. S. J., North Haven, Ct. 
Page Jesse, Atkinson, N. 6. 
Page Robert, Farmington, 0. 
Page William, Bath, N. H. 
Paige Caleb F , Tolland, Me. 
Paine Albert, North Adams, Ms. 
Paine Fred., Ripley, 0. 
Paine John 0., Gardner, Ms. 
Paine Rodney, Hampden, K. T. 
Paine Sewall, Montgomery Center, 

Ct. 
Paine Wm. P., n.n., Holden, Ms. 
Pahner Charles R., Salem, Ms. 
Palmer Elltot, Newark, N. J. 
Palmer Edw. 8^ No. Bridgeton, Me. 
Palmer Edwin B^ Newcastle, Me. 
Palmer George W., Hinckley, 0. 
Palmer James M., Rochester, N. H. 
Pahner Ray, s.n., Albany, N. Y. 
Park Calvin B., West Boxford, Ms. 
Park Edwards A., d.d., Andover,Ms. 
Park Harrison G., Walpole, N. H. 
Parker A. J., Danville, C. S. 
Parker Charles C^ Waterbnry, Yt. 
Patker Clement, Bo. Sanford, Me. 
Parker Edwin P., Hartford, Ct. 
Parlur Henry £., Concord, N. H. 
Parker Henry W., New Bedford, Ms. 
Parker Lucius H.« Galesburg, 111. 
Parker Leonard 8. Haverhill, Ms. 
Parker Oscar F., New York. 
Parker RoeweU, No. Adams, Mioh. 
PariLer R. D., Wyandott, K. T. 
Paiker WilUui W., York, Me. 
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Parker Wooster. Bdftst, Mis. 

Parkinson Royal, Sandwich, K. H. 

Parmelee A., Mannsville, N. Y. 

Parmelee David L., Morris, Ct. 

Parmelee Edway, Hillsdale, Miob. 

Parmetee Horaoe M., Oak Qiove, 
Wis. 

Parmelee Simeon, UnderhiU, Yt. 

Parry John, Big Rock, Wto. 

Parry Porter fi.. Peoatoniea, HI. 

Parsons Bei^iamlnjWindsor, Ct. 

Parsons Ben}. B., Wethenfleld, 01. 

Parsons Benjamin F., Dover, N. H. 

Parsons BeiO. M., Sivas, Tmxn. 

Parsons Ebeneier G., Derry, N. H. 

Parsons Henry M., Springfield, Ms. 

Parsons Isaac, East Haddam, Cft. 

Parsons John, limington, Me. 

Parsons John U., Bristol, Me. 

Parmns Wm. L , Mattapolsett, Ml. 

Partridge Samuel H , York. Me. 

Patch Reuben, Centralia, 111. 

Patcblo John, Lodi, Mich. 

Patrick Henry J., West Newtoo,Mi. 

Patrick Joseph U., So. WeUfieet, Ms. 

Patrick WillUm, Boseawen, N. H. 

Patten Abel, BlUerica, Ms. ' 

Patten Mohcs, Townsend. Ms. 

Patten William A., York, Me. 

Pattengill J. 8., Walton, N. Y. 

Patton WiUiam, D.i>.,New York. 

Patton William W , Chicago, HI. 

Payne Joseph H., Liberty, Wto. 

Peabody Albert R., Bast Long- 

. meadow, Ms. 

Peabody Charles, Biddeford, Me. 

Peabody John Q., Ipswich, Ms. 

Peabody Joeiah, Enroom, Psasu. 

Pearl CyrU, East Baldwin, Me. 

Pearson James B., Wlnated, Ct. 

Pearson Rnel M., Polo, 111. 

Peart Joseph, Pinckney, Mieh. 

Pease Aaron G., Norwich, Yt. 

Pease Calvin, n n., Burlington, Yt. 

Pease Giles, ii.D.. Boston, Ms. 

Peck David, Danbury, Ct. 

Peck Henry E., Wakemmn, O. 

Peck Whitman, Greenwich, Ct. 

Peckham Joseph, Kingston, Ms. 

Peckham Sam'l H., l4K»inin8ter, Ms. 

Peet Stephen D., Fox Lake, Wto. 

Peflbrs Aaron B., Westport, Ct. 

Peloubet Francto N., LanesviUe, Ms. 

Pfnfield Homor, Qulncj, Iowa. 

Penfleld Samuel, McLean^IU. 

Penfield T B., Jamaica, W. I. 

Pennell Lewto, West Stockbif4ge 
Center, Ms. 

Pennoyer Andrew L., La Hazpe, 111. 

Perham John, Rooton, 111. 

Perkins Ariel £. P., Ware, Ms. 

Perkins Ebeneser, Royalstoa, Ms. 

Perkins Frederick B., Montagne,Ms. 

Perkins Frederick T.. Galesburg, IlL 

PerkUis H. K. W., Medford, Ms. 

Perkins J. W., Chester, Wto. 

Perkins Jonas, Weymouth, Ms. 

Perkins Sidney K B., GlOfver, Yt. 

Perriii lavalette. New Britain, Ct. 

Perry D. C, Barlow, O. 

Perry David, Brookfleld, Yt. 

Perry Isaao 8., Bellows Falls, Yt. 

Perry John A., Guilford YUlage,lle. 

Perry John B., Swanton. Yt. 

Perry Ralph, Agawam, Ms. 

Perry Talmon C, Windsor. Ms. 

Peters Absalom, n. n.. New York. 

Pettlbone Ira, Wlnebettar Oaater, 
Ct. [TUIUT- 

PettiboDe Ira F., OonstaatiBopto, 

Pettibone P. C , Burlington, Wis. 

Petdnglll John H., SazooTiUa, Ms. 

Petdtte John, Bncyrus, O. 

Phelps Austin, d. p., Andover, Ms. 

Phelps BUakim, d. p.. North Wood- 
stock. Ct. 

Phelps 8. Wallaee, Lse CMittt, HL 
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PiMlps Wintlffop H , Monterey, Mt. 
PhSlHiw John 0., Methoon, Mi. 
PhilUps LebbeoB A., Sharon, Mi. 
Pblppe William, Paxton, Mb. 
PkfceU Anon, flandtafleld. Mi. 
PM^ Aaa 0., Notthfleld, Cfe. 
PidS Charlee H., KnozTUle, III. 
Plane John D , Ypeilantl, Mkh. 
Ploree John W., South Weet Har- 
bor, Me. 
Pierce Nathn H., Back Tooth, N. T. 
PIcroe Wttliem, Bentoneport, lo. 
Ptwflon 8. W., GaaBeld, 0. 
Pike Alpheue J., Marlboro,' Ct. 
Pike John, Rowley, M^. 
PIskerton OatM, Waapon, Wia. 
Piper Caleb W., Bakenfleld, Vt. 
Pizley Stephen C , So. Atbioi. 
Piatt Dennis, South Norwalk, Ct. 
Piatt Ebenenr, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Piatt Henry D.. Chesterfield, lU 
putt Merit 8., HamUton, N. T. 
Piatt William, Utiea, Mich. 
PUmpton Salem M., Wells RiTer.Yt. 
PInmb Albert H., Chelsea, Ms. / 
Plumb Eiyah W., N. Potsdam, N.Y. 
Pomeroy Jeremiah, Charlemont,U8 
Pomeroy Lemoel, Huntsburg, O 
Pomroy Bnfns, Otis, Ms. 
Pond Cbarlee B., Tarin, N Y. 
Pond Enoeh. n. n.. Bangor, Me. 
PoodJ.B.Neenah, Wis. 
Pond William C, DownieTille, Cal. 
Poor Daniel J. , Gorbam, Me. 
Porter Charl«s S , So. Boeton, Ms. * 
Porter Jeremiah Chicago, lU 
Porter Miehnol M., London, Mich. 
Porter Noah, n. n., Farmington, Ct 
Porter Noah, Jr , d. d., New Haven 

Porter Samocl, Bradford, Pa. 
Porter Sama«I F., Malta, 111. 
Porter Wm., Port Byron. III. 
Porter WiUiam, Beloit, Wis. 
Post Tmman M., n.n., St. Loais,Mo. 
Potter Daniel F., Topebam, Me. 
Potter Edm'd S., E. Weymouth, Ms 
Potter J.. Bnek Tooth, N. Y. 
Potter J. D, Central Villiige, Ct. 
Potwin Lemuel S., Brldgsvattr, Ct. 
Powell A. y. H., Canaan Four Cor- 
ners, N. Y. 
Powell C. H., Long Ridge, Ct. 
Powell J. J., North San Juan, Cal. 
Powell Beea, Radnor, 0. 
Powen Dennis, So. Ablngtoa, Ms. 
Powls Henry D., Quebee, C E. 
Piatt Almon B., Oenesee, Mich. 
Prait Edward, New York. [Ct 

Pratt Edward H., Woodstock (East), 
Piatt Franeis O., Hlddleboro.' Ms. 
Prall Henry, Dudley, Ms 
Pmtt Miner O., AndoTer, Ms. 
Pratt Parsons 3., Dorset, Vt. 
PriU Rttfiis, West Madrid, N. Y. 
Pratt Stilhnan. Mlddleboro,' Ms. 
Piatt T. 0., Hampstead, N H. 
Prentice Charles T., Beaton, Ct. 
Prentice John fl , Penflnld, 0. 
Priee Ebenceer, Boston, Ms. 
Prince Newell A., Orange, Ms. 
Pradden George P., Watertown, Ct. 
Piyee James M., New London, O. 
Pullar Thomas, Hamilton, C.W. 
Polrtfier Daniel, Dorchester, N. H. 
Putnam Austin, Whitney viUe, Ct. 
Ptttnam Qeorgo A., Yarmouth, Me. 
Putnam Israel W.,d.p., Middleboro, 

Putnam John M., Dunbarton, N.H. 
Putnam John N., Hanover, N. H. 
Putnam Rufiis A., Pembroke, N. H. 
Putnam Simon, Afton, Min. 
Qoint Alonso H., Jamaiea Plain, Ms. 
Baddiflb Leonard L., Piaiiie du 

Chien, Wis. 
Band Asa, Aihbimham, Ms. 



Randall H. 8., Pntnam, Ct. 
Rankin Adam L., Loda, lU. 
Rankhi Andrew. 
Rankin Arthnr T., Salem, 111. 
Rankin J. Bamcs, St. Albans, Yt. 
Rankin S. O. W., Portland, Ct. 
Ranslow George W., Milton, Yt. 
Ransom Cyrenius, Port Henry, N.Y. 
Rawson Geo. A., Milton. N. S 
Ray Benjamin F., Hartlbrd, Yt. 
Ray Charles B.. New York. 
Ray John W., Gofbtown, N. H. 
Raymond AlDred C, Orange, Ct. 
Raymond Art, Bell Ewart, C.W. 
Raymond Stetson, Bridgewater, Ms. 
Read Herbert A^ Marshall, MIoh. 
Redfield Cbarles,Eliiabethtown,N.J. 
Reed Andrew H., Mendon, Ms. 
Reed Frederick A., Cohaaset. Ms. 
Reed Julius A., Davenport, lo. 
Reed L. B., Andover Center, 0. 
Reid Adam, n.n., Saliibary, Ct. [W. 
Relkie Thomas M., BowmanvUle, C. 
Relyea Benjamin J., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Reynard J., Shullsbnrg, Wis. 
Reynolds C. P., MannlngTttle, C. B. 
Reynolds Charles O., Hunter, N. Y. 
Reynolds Tertius, Fairfkz, Yt. 
Reynolds William T.. Ki«ntone,N.Y. 
Rice Charles B., Saco, Me. (n.Y. 
Rice Cbauncey D., Pvughkeepsie, 
Rice Enos H., James Port, L. I. 
Rice E. W.. La Crosse, Wis. 
Rioe George G., Hiawatha, K. T. 
iUoe Thomas 0., Charleston, S. 0. 
Rieh Alonso B., Beverly, Ms. 
Richards Austin, D.n., Nsshua, N.H, 
Richards George. Licrhfleld, Ct. 
Richards J. L., Coal Yalley, III. 
Richards Jonas De F.,Weath9rKfleld, 

Vt. IN. Y. 

Richards Samuel T., Spencerport, 

Ilichards W. M., , III. 

Richardson A. M.,Cleveland East,0. 
lUrhardson Charles W., Northfieid. 

Me. 
Richardson Elias H., Dover, N. H. 
Richardson Gilbart B., Douglas, Ms. 
Richardson Henry, Gashen, N. H. 
Richardson James P , Gray, He. 
Richardson M. L., Woolwich, Me. 
Richardson Merrill, Woreester. Ms. 
Richardson W. T , Gaines, N. Y. 
Richmond Thomas T., Taunton, Ms. 
Riddel Samnel H., Tamworth, N.H. 
Ripley Brastus, Davenport, lo. 
Ritrhie George, Yarmouth. N. S. 
Robblns Alden B., Muscatine, lo. 
Robblns Loren, Kewaunee, 111. 
Robbins Royal, Kensington. Cr. 
Robblns Silas W.. East Haddam, Ct. 
RoberU Bennet, t^uasqueton, lo. 
Roberta Jacob, East Medway. Ms. 
Roberts James A., Berkley, Ms. 
lioberts James G. 

Roberts Toomas, East Winslow, Me. 
Roberts Thomas B., Barkhamstead, 

Ct. 
Robertson James, Sherbr&«ke,'C. E. 
Robie Edward, Greenland, N. H. 
Robie Thomas 8.. Waldoboro, Me 
Robinson Edward W., North Wren- 

tham, Ms. 
Robinson H. P., Mairstown, K. T. 
Robinson Henry, Guilford, Ct. 
Robinson Robert, Stratford, C.W. 
Robinson ReubenT.,WincheBrer,M8. 
Rubson W.W., Port Sanilac, Mich. 
Rockwell Samnel, New Britain, Ct. 
Rookwood Gilbert, Pekin, N. Y. 
Rockwood Loblm B., Boston, Ms. 
Rockwood Otis, Bridgewater. Ms. 
Rockwood Samuel L*, North Wcy^ 

month, Ms. 
Rodman Daniel 8., Cleveland, O. 
Rogers Isaac, Farmington, Me. 
Rogers L., Walworth, Wis. 



Rogers Stephen, Wohsott, Ct. 
Rood David, Sonni AnuoA. 
Rood Heman, Hartland, Vt. 
Rood Thomas H., Goshen, Ms. 
Root Augustine, LakeviUe, Ms. 
Root David, Chester, Ct. 
Root E. W., Springfield, 0. 
Itoot James P., Walton, N. Y. 
Root Blarvin, Elk Horn Grove, HI. 
Ropes Willism L.. Wrenthsm, Ms. 
Ross John A., New Gloucester, Me. 
Rounce Joeeph S., Northfieid, Min. 
Rouse Lucius C, , lo. 

Rouse Thomas H., Jamestown,N.Y. 
Rowe Aaron, WatervUet, Mieh. 
Rowe Elihu T., Meriden, N.H. 
Roy Joseph E., Chicago, 111. • 
Royce Andrew, Ferrisburgh, Vt. 
Rudd Robert, Oswego, lU. [N.Y. 
Ruddock Edward N., B. Pharsalia, 
Russell Esekiel, p.n., S. Randolph, 

Ms. [Ct. 

Russell Henry A., East Hampton, 
Russell Isaac, Buflklo Grove, lo. 
Russell R. D., Pittston, Me. 
Russell William, Sherman, Ct. 
Russell William P., Memphis, Mieh. 
Rastedt Henry F., Sudbury, Yt. 
Sabin Joel G., Le Raysville, Pa. 
Sabin Lewis, n.n., Temnleton, Ms. 
Safford George B., Bnrllngton, Vt. 
Salmon Ebeneser P., Allen's Grove, 

Wis. 
Salter Charles C, Kewanee, IlL 
Salter John W., Norwich, Ct. 
Salter WiUiam, Burlington, lo. 
Samson Amos J., St. Albans, Vt. 
Samuel Griffith, late of Izonia,W]s. 
Samuel Robert, New Rutland, lU. 
Sanborn Edwin D., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sanbome Geoi^ E., Georgia, Vt. 
Sanbome P. F., W.Bloomfield,N.Y. 
Sanders Marshall D., Citlor. 
Sanderson Alonso, Goodrich, Mieh. 
Sanderson Hen. H., Waliingfi>rd,Vt. 
Sanderson Stephen, Sweden, Me. 
Sandford John, Taunton, Ms. 
Sands John D., Keoeanqua, lo. 
Sanford Baalis, E- Bridgewater, Ms. 
Sanford David, Medway, Ms. 
Sanfbrd Enoch, Digbton, Ms. 
Sanford William H., Worcester, Ms. 
Sargent George W., Raymond, N.H. 
Savage Geo. S. F., Chicago, III. 
Sargent Roger M , Farm'gton, N.H. 
Savage William T., Franklin, N.H. 
Sawin Theoph. B., Brookline, N. H. 
Sawyer Beij., Salisbury, Ms. 
Sawyer Daniel, Alstead, N. H. 
Sawyer Leicester A. 
Sawyer Rufns K., Great Falls, N.H. 
Saxby James 8., Mt. Vernon, lo. 
Saxton Jos. A., Norwich Town, C». 
Scales Jacob, Plainfleld, N.H. 
Scales William, Lyndon, Vt. 
Schlosser George, Loekport, HI. 
Schroeck Frank, Alto, Wis. 
Scofield, Wm. C, Ottawa, lU. 
Scotlbrd John, Bedford, Mich. 
Scott Charles, Pittsfield, Yt. 
Scovell Esra, W. Newark, N. Y. 
Scranton Erastos, Burlington, Vt. 
Scudder Evarto, Kent, Ct. 
Seabury Edwin, Westminster, Vt. 
Seagrave James C, Bridgewater, Ms. 
Searle Rich. T., Mew Marlboro*, Ms. 
Seaton Charles M., Charlotte, Vt. 
Seocombe Oha*B, St. Anthony, Min. 
Sedgwick Avelyn. 
Seely Raymond H., Haverhill, M». 
Selden Calvin M., Rockton, III. 
Sessions Alex. J., Salem, lis. 
Sessions Jos. W., W.Woodstock. Ct. 
Sessions Samuel, Portland, Mich. 
Sewall Daniel, Dexter. Me. 
Sewall David B., Fryeburg, Me. 
SewaU John 8., Wenham, Ms. 
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Setmll Jotham B., Lynn, Ma. 
Bewail Robert, Stouyhtm, Wla. 
Bewail Samuel, Burlington, Ms. 
Bewail Willi'im, Luneuburg, Ms. 
Bewail William S., Bro\rnville, Me. 
Seward Elvrin B., Lake Mills, Wis. 
Seymour W. N., Cunptonville, Cal. 
Seymour Oha.H. N., Brooklyn, N Y. 
Seymour Henry, Iliwloy, M^. [Ct. 
Seymour Jo'in A., S. Glastenbury, 
Seymour John L., Charlestown, 0. 
Shiifer Archibald 3 , Morgan, 0. 
Shanks Philip, Linark Villas^,C.W. 
Sharpe Andrew, Collaraer, 0. 
Shattuck Amos F., Cooper, Me. 
Shattuck C. S . Greenwich, N.Y. 
8haw»A. M., Waddiajton, N. Y. 
Shaw Edwin W., Hudson, Mich. ^ 
Shaw Luther, Romeo, Mich. 
Bhedd Charle.^, Wasi.ya, Mln 
Shedd Wm. Q. T., Andover, Ms. 
Sheldon Charles B., Excelsior, Min. 
Sheldon Luther, i>.d., B:iston, M-*. 
Sheldon Luther U., Westboro', Ms. 
Sheldon NHth'l \V., Dublin, N. H. 
Sheldon Stewart, Wellbville, N.Y. 
Shepard George, d.d., Baujor, Mo. 
Shepard Thomas, d.d., Bristol, R.l. 
Bhepley David, Win^low, Me. 
Sherman Chas. S., Nau-jituck, Ct. 
Sherrill Franklin G., Fulton, Wis. 
Shurts Derwin W., Niaj;. City, N.Y 
Sherwin John C, La Crosse, Wis. 
Shiphord Jacob 11., Broasou, 0. 
Shipman Thos. L.. Jjiwett City, Ct. 
Shurtlefl RoswoU, d.d , Hanover, N. 
Sim Alex., St Andrews. C. K. [H. 
Skeele John P., Wilbraham, Ms. 
Skinner Alfred L., Bucksport. Me. 
fi'kinner Thos. N., Webster Citv, lo. 
Blawson H., Whitc'hall, East, Vt. 
Sleeper William T., Patton, Me. 
Sloan Samuel P., Winnebago, Hi. 
Small Uriel, W. Sterling, 111, 
Smith Allen, Wayne, Mich. 
Smith Ambnvso. Boscawen, N.H. 
Smith Asa B., Soutliburv, Ct. 
Smith B.-Mleel, New Alstead, N H. 
Smith Buel W., Burlington, Vt. 
Smith Charles, Boiton, M-«. 
Smith Charles, Uardwick, Vt. 
Smith Cha's B., W Glouces'or, Ms. 
Smith Davi 1, d d., Durham Cen.,Ct. 
Smith Daniel T , Bangor. Me. 
Smith Ebenezer, Barru. Vt. 
Smith Edwin G , Tromont, 111. 
Smith Edward P., Pcpperell, Ms. 
Smith Elijah P, Wayne, lo. 
Smith Francis P , A( ton. Me. 
Smith George M , Rocky Hill, Ct. 
Smith 0»'Ori?e N., Northport, Mich. 
Smith Henry B., Abington, Ct. 
Smith Ira H., Robinson, K. T. 
Smith Irem W., Durham Cen., Ct. 
Smith Ja^. A., Unionville, Ct 
Smith J. Morgan, West Avon, Ct. 
Smith John D , Doughis, Ms. 
Smith Joseph, Lovell, .Me. 
Smith Jos. W., Eaton Rapids, Mich. 
Smith Mat-^on M., Bridgeport, Ct. 
Smith M Henrv. Four Corners, 0. 
Smith Moses, Plain villo, Ct. 
Smith Ralph, New Canaan, Ct. 
Smith Stephen 3 , Warren, Ma. 
Smith T B., Rochester. Vt. 
Smith Thos.. Brewer Village, M»?. 
Smith William A , (^o'eraiuo, Ms. 
Smith Wm. C , E. S i;in.aw, Mich. 
Smith William J., O.^ige, lo. 
Smith William S., Guiifoid, Ct. 
Smith Windsor A . Orford, N. H. 
Smyth Egbert C. Brunswick. Me. 
Smyth William, Brunswick, Mo. 
Bnell Thos., d.d., N Brook field, Ms. 
Snell W. W., Kus!iford, Mm, 
Snow Aaron, Ghi-stenbury, Ct. 
Snow Rosweli R., Koohostor, Wis. 



9nider Solomon, Oape Oanso, N 9. 

Soifle Clarle<, Amherst. Me. 

Soule John B. L , Elk Horn, Wis. 

Souther Simuel, Worcester, Ms. 

Southgate Robert, Ipswich, Ms. 

South worth Alanson. So. Paris, Me. 

Southworth Benjamin. Hanson, Ms. 

South worth Francis, Holden, Me. 

Southworth Tertios D., Pleasant 
Prairie, Wis. 

Spalding George, Marine, Min. 

.Spalding Sam'l J.. Newburyport,M8. 

Spauldiog Alva, Cornish. N. H. 

Spaulding B>'nj. A., Ottumwa, lo. 

Spaulding William S., Bristol, N.H. 

Sparhawk Samuel W., West Ran- 
dol{)h, Vt. 

Spaar Charies V., Pittsfleld, Ms. 

Spear David, Rodman, N. Y. 

Spelman L. P., Rochester, .Mich. 

Spencer Frank.A.,New Hartford. Ct. 

.Spooner Charles, Greenville, Mich. 

Spring Sara'l, d.d., E. Hartford, Ct. 

Squier Ebenoxer H., Highgate, Vt. 

Staats H. T., Flushing. N. Y. 

Stanley Moses C-, Uartland, Mich. 

Stanton Robert P., Greenville, Ct. 

Starbuck Chas. C , KingHm, W. I. 

Starr Milton B., Corvalli.M, Or. 

St. Chiir Alanson, Muskegon, Mich. 

Stearns George I , Windham, Ct. 

Stearns Je-^j^e G. D., Billerica. Ms. 

Stearns Josiah H., Epping, N. U. 

Stearns Wm. A., n.D., Amherst, Ms 

Steele Joseph. MidJleburv, Vt. 

Storry DeWittC, Lake City, Min. 

Stovens Alfred, Westminster, Vt. 

St^>vens Asahel A., Peoria, III. 

Stovens Cicero C, Crown Point.N.Y. 

Stevens J. D., Waterford, Wis. 

Stevens Joseph D., Roche.=iter, Wis. 

Stevens Wm. R , River Falls, Wis. 

Stevenson John R., Eaton Rapids, 
Mich. 

Stinson George W., Sullivan, N. H 

Sterling Q.'orgc, Cardigan, N. B. 

^todiard Wiili.am, Falrplay, Wis. 

Stoddard Judion B., S 'Uth Wind- 
sor, Ct. ^ 

Stone AnJri^w L., Boston, M-*. 

Stone Benj. P., d.d.. Concord, N. H. 

Stone Cyrus, Boston, Ms. 

Stone George, North Troy, Vt. 

Stone Harvey M.. Orono. Me. 

St4)ne James P., Greensboro, Vt. 

Stone John F., Montpeli^r. Vt. 

Stone Levi H., Northfl»»ld, Vt. 

Stone Rollin S.. East Hampton, Ms. 

Stone Samuel, Falmouth, Me. 

Stone Timothy D. P., Amesbury 
Mills. Ms. 

Storer Henry G., Scarboro', Me. 

Storrs Henry M.. <Mncinnati, O. 

Storrs Richard S., d.d , Braintree 
Ms. [l>n. N. Y. 

Storrs Richard S., Jr., d.d.. Brook- 

Storrs S. D.. Quindaro, K. T. 

Stoutenburgh Luke I., Che8ter,N.J. 

S ow John W , Wnipole, N. H. 

Stowe (-alvin E., D.o , Andovor, Ms. 

Stowe Theodore, North Evans, N.Y. 

Stowe Timothy, New Bedford, Ms. 

Stowe Timothy, Lawrence, Mich. 

Stowell Abijah.Gill. Ms. 

Stowell Alex'r D., Woodbridge, Ct. 

Street Owen, Lowell, Ms. [Mich. 

Streeter Sereno W., Union City, 

Strieby Michael E., Syracuse, N Y. 

Strong David A., So. becrQcld, Ms. 

Strong Einatlian E.. So. Natick, Ms. 

Strong Eiwird. New Hiven, Ct. 

Strong (3uy C, Saran.ac, Mich. 

Strong John C, Bradford lo. 

Strong Jo.seph D., St. Charles, Min. 

Strong J. H , New Preston, Ct. 

Strong Lyman, Colchester, Ct. 

Strong Stephen C, Qorham, Me. 



Stnart Robert, vrhitealde, HI. 

Sturges Thos. B.. Greenfield Hill,Ct. 

Sturtevant Julian M., d.d.« Jack< 
sonville. 111. ibal,Mo. 

Sturttfvant Julian M., Jr., Haooi< 

Sturtevant Wm. H., So. Denni^lis. 

Sullivan Lot B., \Jareham, Ms^ 

Swain Leonard,D-D.. Providence,R.I. 

Swallow Benjamin, Trambull, Ct. 

Swallow Jos. E., Southampton, &U. 

Swan Benjamin L., Stratford, Ct. 

Sweetser Beth, d. D., Worcester, Bb. 

Swift E. Y , CH.ton, N. Y. 

Swift U. M , Middlebury, Vt. 

Sykes Lewis E., St. Charles, 111. 

Taloott Hervey, Portland, Ct 

Tallman Thomas, Scotland. Ct. 

Tappan Benjamin, d. d., Augusta, 
Mo. 

Tappan Benjamin. Jr., Norridg»- 
wack. Me. 

Tsppan Daniel D.,E.Marshaeld, Ms. 

Tarbox Increase N., W. Newton,Ms. 

Tarlton Jo.ocph. Boston, Ma. 

Tatlook John, Prof, WlUiamstown, 
Ms. 

Tatlock John, South Adams. Ms. 

Taylor Chauncey, Algona, lo. 

Taylor Edward. Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Taylor £ D.. Clarldon, O 

Taylor Kphraim, Ashville.N. Y. 

Taylor James F., South B**nd. Ind. 

Taylor Jeri'miah, Middletown, Ct. 

Taylor John L., .\ndoTer, Ms. 

Taylor I^athrop. Bloomiogton, 111. 

Taylor 0. S , Simsbary, Ct. 

Taylor 8 D., Evans Center, N. Y. 

Teele Albert K., Milton, Ms. 

Temple Charles. VfrmontvilleiHich. 

Temple Ja«Uh H., Framingham,Ms. 

T«mney Asa P , W.Concord. N H. 

Tenney Charles, Biddefurd, Me 

Tennoy Daniel, Lawrence, Ms 

Tenney Edward P., Assubet, Ms. 

T«nney Krdix. Lyme, N. H. 

Tenney Francis V . Manchester, Ms. 

Twnney Leonard. Thcrford. Vt. 

Tenney Samuel G , Springfield, Vt. 

Tenney Sewali, EU.swonh, Me. 

Tenney Thouvis, Shell Kock. lo. 

Tenney William A., Dalles, Or 

Terry James P , S Weymouth. Ms. 

Tewksbury George F., Oxford. Me 

Thachor George, Keoknk, lo. 

Tbacher Isaiah C, Gloucester. M.S. 

Tha'cherTvler. Mar\ svilie, Cal. 

Thayer D. H.. Mt. Carmel, Ct. 

Thayer J. Henry, Salem. Ms. 

Thayer Peter B., Garland, Me. 

Thayer Thacher, d.d., Newport. R.I. 

Thayer WillUm M.. Franklin, Ms 

Thayer Wm W., St. Jobn.t^bury.Tt. 

Thomas John P., Mineral Bridge,0. 

Thomas Oaro A.. Clinton Falls Min. 

Thomas Robert D , New York. 

Thome James A., Cleveland West,0. 

Thompson Alex'r R., Bridgeport,Ct. 

Thompson Augiutus C, D. D., Rox- 
bury, Ms 

Thompson Gen., Bensonia, Mich. 

Thompson Geo. W., Strathnm, N.H. 

Thompson John C., Cummington, 
Ms (York. 

Thompson Joseph P., l>. d., New 

Thompson Leander, W. Amesbury, 
Ms. 

Thompson Loring, Kingston, W. I. 

Thompson Or«n C, Detroit. Mich- 

Thompiton Samuel H., Spring Prai- 
rie. Wis. 

Thompson Wm., d.d., East Windsor 
Hill, Ct. 

Thompson Wm S .Solon VilUge.Me. 

Thornton James B , St. John. N. B. 

ThraU Sa nuel R . Summer Hill, III. 

Thurston David, d.d., Litchfield Cor- 
ner, Mfl. 
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ThnrttOD Eli, Fmll lUrer, Ms 
Tharaton John H ,N«wbar7port.Ms. 
Thonton R char>i B , lValtli«in.Ma. 
Tbartton Stephen, Setinport, Me. 
ThwlDg Bdward P., Portland, Me. 
IVSauj Charles C, Derby, Ct 
TUtleti Lueiuii \u, MMdlebury, Vt. 
Tlllotson George J., Putnam, Ct. 
Timloir G. W , N. Ubanon N.T. 
TIngley Marshall, Glenwood, lo. 
Tipton T. W., Brownyme, N. T. 
Tlwlale James, Tooica, III. 
Titconib Philip.Kennebankport.Me 
Ti^comb Stephen, Weld. Me 
Tobey Alran Darham, N. H 
Todd DaTid, PrOTideoee, III. 
Todd J. D.. Buooa Yista, Wis 
Todd John, p d , PittRfleld, Ms. 
Todd John, Tabor, lo. 
Todd John £ , Boston. Ms. 
Todd William, Fort Kiley, K. T. 
Tolman Richard Tewk^bary, Ms. 
Tolman Samuel H , Wilmington, M«. 
TomlimHm George, New Preston C t. 
Tompkins William B., Bridgewater, 

N.Y. 
Tompkins W R.,WilliamshaTg,N.T. 
Topliff Stephen, Oxford, Gt. 
Torrej Charles W., Madison, 0. 
Torrey Joseph, Unrdwick, Yt. 
Tofty Joseph, d.d., Burlington, Yt. 
Torrey Reuben, Elmwood, B. I. 
Torrey Willlun T., E iiobarg, 0. 
Tovn!*end Ijuther, Loudon Center, 

N. H. 
Tracy Caleb B.. Jericho, Yt. 
Tracy Ira, Spring Yailey, Mln. 
Tracy Josrph, D.D.. Beverly, Ms. 
Train Asa M., Milfbrd, Ct. 
Trask George, Vitchbnrg, Ms. 
Treat S4$lah B., Boston, Ms. 
Tremalri Bkhard, Saody Creek,N.Y. 
Tuck Jeremy W , Ludlo\T, Ms. 
Tucker Kbeneser, Jay, Ind. 
Tucker Elijth W., Preston, Ct. 
Tocker G. L., Trempeleaa, Wis. 
Tucker Joshua T. Uollistoo, M<). 
Tucker Mark, 2> d., Yernon. Ct. 
Tnfr« John B , Rochester, Min. 
Tnfts James, Monson, Ms. 
TnppeK Henry M., Waverly, 111. 
Tapper Marty n, Uardvick, Ms. 
Tamer Asa, Denmark, lo. 
Turner IMwin B., Morrin, III. 
Turner Josiah W., Boston, Ms. 
Turner Wm.SY., b.d., Iltrtfbrd, Ct. 
Tuthill George M.. PontiAC, Mich. 
Tattle Timothy, Ledyard, Ct. 
Tattle Wm. G , Littleton, M.<. 
Tazbnry Franklin, Hadley, Ms. 
Twining Kinsley, llmsdale, Ms. 
Twining William. Beardstiwn, III. 
Twlteh«ll Royal, Anoka, Min. 
Tyler Amory U., So. Preeport, Me. 
Tyler Charles .M., Natick, Ms. 
Tyler George P., Bnttteboro. Yt. 
Tyler John E , Bist Windsor Uill. 
Tyler Josiah, South Aprioa. [Ct. 
Tyler Uoses, Owego, N. Y. 
Tyler WillUm, Pawtueket, Ms. 
Tyler William S , d.d., Amherst,Ms. 
Uhler George, Ourtisville, Ms. 

Ufalfrlder Hiegmnnd, , lo. 

Underbill John W.,No.Amberst,Ms. 
Underwood Almon, Irvingeon, N.J. 
Undt)rwoo<i Joseph. Barnet, Yt. 
Unsworth Jo«eph, Gei>rgetown,C.W. 
Upham NHCh'l L., Manchoster.Yt. 
UphamThomu C, D.D.,Bruaswick, 

Me 
Upton John B , Wolf Creek, To. 
U(ley Samuel, Conoord, N. H. 
Yaill Urrmon L., Litchfield, Ce. 
Yaill Jo-epb, d d.. Palmer, Ms. 
Yaill William P., Wethersfivld, III. 
Yandyke SamM A ,Wen Urbana, 111. 
Yan Antwerp John, Dewitt, lo. 



Yan Wagoer James, Wakeman, 0. jWheelwrigbt John B., Bethel, Ma. 
Yenning C. B., Brandon. Jamaica, Whipple Geoi^ge, New York. 
W. I. [sor Hill, Ct.' Whipple John N., Brunswiak, 0. 



Yermilye RobH G., d.d.. East >Yind- 
Yietx Christian F , Muscatine, lo. 
Yinoent James, St. Clair, Mich. 
Yinton John A., South Boston, Ms, 
Yose Jamc« G., Amherst, Ms. 
Wadiiworth Thomas A., Sheboygan 

Falls, Wis. 
Waita Hiram H., Clinton, N. Y. 
Waite Clarendon. Rutland, Ms. 
Wakefield William, Harmar, 0. 
Walcott Jeremiah W., Ripon, Wis. 
Waldo Leri F , La Salle, 111. 



Walker Aldaee, West Rutland, Yt. 

Walker Charlei, d d., Pittsford, Yt. White Grin W., 8trong«Tille, 0. 

Walker Elkanah, Forest Grove, Or. White Pliny H., Coventry, Yt. 



Whitcomb William C, Lynnfleld 

Center, Ms. 
White Alfred. 

White Brouxhton, Acworth, N. H. 
White Calvin, Amherst, Ms. 
White Isaac C, Roxbury, Ms. 
White Jacob, Orleans, Ms. 
White James C, Cleveland, 0. 
White John, North Woodstock, Ct. 
White J. W., Morrison, 111. 
White Lorenso J., Lyons, lo. 
White Lyman, Easton, Ms. 
White Orlando H., Meriden, Ct. 



Walker George L., Portland, Me. 
Walker Horace D., East Abington, 

Ms. 
Walker James B., Sandusky City,0. 
Wtilker James B. R.. Holyoke, Ms. 
Walker Townsend, Huntington, M:*. 
Wsllace Cyrus W.,Manchester,N.H. 
WallHce Patterron, Francisco, Ind. 
Ward Bradish C. St. Charles, III. 
Ward James W., Mudison, Wis. 
Ward Nathan. 

Wrfrd W. H., Oakaloosa, K. T. 
Ware Samuel, Sunderl.tnd. Ms. 
Warner Aaron, Amherst, Ms. 
Warner Calvin, Elk Grove, Wis. 
Warner Hiram G. 
Warner Lyman, Ashfleld, Ms. 
Warner Oliver, Northampton, Ms. 
Warner Warren W., Paris, N. Y. 
Warren Alpha, Roacoe, III. 
Warren Daniel, Warner, N. H. 
Warren Israel P., Boston, Ms. 
Warren Jas. H., San Francisco, Cal. 
Warren P. F., Stonington, Ct. 
Warren W., Three Oaks, Mich. 
Warren William, Gorham, Me. 
Warriner Francis, Lower Waterford, 

Yt. 
Washburn Asahel C, Berlin, Ct, 
Washburn George F., Maduka. 
Waterbury Talmadge, Port Sanilac, 

Mich. [N. Y. 

Waterbury Jared B., d.d. .Brooklyn, 
Waterman Thos. T., W Killingly.Ct. 
Waters Simeon, Deer Isle, Me. 
Watson Charles P., London, C. W. 
Watson Tho'8,Wadham's MiUs,N.Y. 
Watts J.. Dunleith, III. 
Webb Edward, Madura, India. 
Webb Edovin B. Boston, Ms. 
Webb Wilson D.. Henry, 111. 
Webber George N., Hartford, Ct. 
Webster John C, Hopkinton, Ms, 
Weller James, Bunker Hill, 111. 
Wellington Horace, St. Johnsbury 

Center, Yt. 
Wellman Joshua W., Newton, Ms. 
Wells James, Dedham, Me. 
Wells John 11., Kingston, R. I. 
Wells Moses U, Hinsdale, N U. 
W«1Ih Milton, New Lisbon, Wis. 
Wells Noah H., Granville, Ms. 
Wells Theodore, Sanford, Me. 
Westervelt Wm. A., Oskaloosa, lo. 
Weitton Isaac, Cuml>erland Center, 

Me. 
Weston James, Standish, Me. 
Wetherby Charles, No. Cornwall, Ct. 
Whoaton L«vi, North Falmouth,Ms. 
Wheeler Crosby H., Turkey. 
Wheeler John, d.d., Burlington,Yt 
Wheeler John, Grafton, Yt. 
Wheeler .lowph. Albion, C. W. 
Wheeler Melancthon G., late of So. 

Dartmouth. Ms. 
Wheeler Orville G., So. Hero, Yt. 
Wheelock Edwin, Cambridge, Yt. 
Wheelock Uvi, Eaton, Mich. 
Wheelock Rufos A., Deer iUver,N.Y. 



White Seneca, AmherRt, N. H. 

Whiting Lyman, Providence, R. I. 

Whitman Aiphonso L., Westerly, 
R. I. 

Whitmore Alfred A., Troy, 0. 

Whitmore Roswrli, W. KllliDgly,Ct. 

Whitmore Zolva, Chester, Ms. 

Whittemore Wm. H..New Haven,Ct. 

Whitney Elkanah, Elwood. K. T. 

Whitney John, Westford, Ms. 

WhitUer Charles, Deonisvilie, Me. 

Whittlesey Eliphalet, Bath, Me. 

Whittlesey John S., Durant, lo. 

Whittlesey Joseph, Berlin, Ct. 

Whittlesey Martin K., Octawa, 111. 

Whittlesey Wm., New Britain, Ct. 

Wlckes Henry, Deep River, Ct. 

Wickes John, Brighton, N. Y. 

Wickes Thomas, Marietta, O. 

Wickham. Joe. D., Manchester, Yt. 

Wiekson Arthttr,LL D.,ToroDto,C.W. 

Wight Daniel, BoyUton, Ms. 

Wilcox John, Rockford. 111. 

Wilcox Philo B., £. Bridgewater,lla. 

Wild Daniel, Brookfield, Yt. 

Wilde John. 

Wilder Hyman A., Soxrra Afuoa. 

Wilder Moses H., Otisville, N. Y. 

Wilkes Henry, d. d., Montreal, 0. B. 

Wilkinson K«H^d, Fairfield, lo. 

Wlllard Andrew J., Upton, Ms. 

Willard Henry, Zombrou, Min. 

Willard Jami-s L., WestvUle, Ot. 

Willard John, Fairhaven, Ms. 

Willard Samuel G.,Williamantte,Gt. 

Willcoz G. Buckhigham, New Lon- 
don, Ct. 

Willcox William H., Reading, Ms. 

Willet Marinns, Black Rock, Ct. 

Wliley Austin, Anoka, Min. 

Willey BvnJ. G., East Sumner, Me. 

Willey Charies, Barrington, N. U. 

Willey IsaHC, (joffstown, N.H. 

Williams E. E., Warsaw, N. Y. 

Williams Fraocli, Chapiin, Gt. 

Williams G. W., Beverly. Ms. 

Williams John M., Fanuiogton, lU. 

Williams J. N., Lake City, Min. 

Williams John, Harrison, O. 

Willums Nathan W., ProTideoM, 
R. I. 

Williams Richard, Emmet, Wis. 

Williams lUchard J., Sault 8t« Ma- 
rie, Mich. 

Williams Robert G., Derby, Ct. 

Williams Stephen S., Orwell, Yt. 

Williams Tbomas, Providence, R. I. 

Williams W. W. IMioh. 

Williams Wolcott B., Charlotte, 

Williamson R.H.,Fond du Lac, Wia. 

Wllliscon J., Oconomowoc, Wis. 

Willoughby Reuben, Little VaUey, 
N. Y. 

Wilson Hiram, St. Catherine, 0. W. 

Wiltson John G., Swansey, N. H. 

Wilson Levin, Cyuibiaoa, Ind. 

Wilson Lewis, Petersburg, Ind. 

Wilson Robert, Siieffleid, N. B. 

Wilson Thomas, Stougbton, Ms. 
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WinehMtir Wamn W.,Cllnton|Mt. 
Winch Caleb M., Worcester, Yt. 
Winehell Renaellaer, E. Oambrldge, 

Windsor John H., St. Charles, To. 
Windsor John W., New Oregon.Io. 
Windsor William, Mitchell, lo. 
Winslov Horace, Great Barrington, 
Wirt I>aTid, Lament, Mich. [Ms. 
Wiswall Luther, Windham, Me. 
mthington Leonard, d. d., Newbo- 

lyport, Ms. 
Wittier Charles. Bennysrille, Me. 
Wolcott Samael, Chicago, HI. 
Wolcott William, KiUaniaioo, Mioh. 
Wood Oharlee W., Campello, Ms. 
Wood Enoe, Hopldnton, N. T. 
Wood Fraods, Holland, Ms. 
Wood George I., Gailford, Ct. 
WQ6d Horace, Osslpee Center, N.H.- 
Wjtod John, Wolf borough, N. H. 
Wood John, Brantford, C. W. 
Woodbrldge John, d.d., Hadley^Ms. 



Oregon StoMatks. 

Wood1>ridge Jona. E., Aubnradak, 

Ms. 
Woodbury James T., Milfbrd. Ms. 
Woodbary Samael, ChiItonTUle,Ms. 
Woodcock Harry B., West Greece, 
Woodford Oscar L. [N. T. 

WoodhuU John A., Comic, N. T. 
Woodhall Richard, Bangor, Me. 
Woodman Henry A., Newbury port, 
Woodruflf L. N., Hudson.Wis. [Ms. 
Woodruff Richard, Riohford, N. Y. 
Woods John, Fitswilliam, N. H. 
Woods Leonard,D.i>.,Brunswick,Me. 
Woodward George H., Toledo, lo. 
Woodward Jame:< W., Toledo, To. 
Woodward John H., Westford,Yt. 
Wood worth Chas. L., Amherst, M.^. 
Wood worth William W., New Ha- 

Ten, Ct. (Ten, Ct. 

Woolsey Theodore D, d.i> , New Ha- 
Worcester David, Sidney. lo. 
Worcester Isaae B., AuDamdale, 

Ma. 



[Jan. 



Worcester John H., BarHngtOB, Tt. 

Worcester Samael M., 9.B., SaleiB, 
Ms. [Dl. 

Worrell Beojamin ¥., Prairie Oitj, 

Wright Alfred, Quasoaeton, lo. 

Wright Bbeneser P., Norwich, Ma. 

Wright James L., Haddam, Ot. 

Wright John E. M., Rockport, Me. 

Wright Johnson, Laporte, 0. 

Wright Ssmnei G.. QalTa, 111. 

Wright William, Backland, Gi. 

Wright William 8., Chester, Ct. 

Wjckoff A. B., Bmce, 111. 

Wyckoff J. D., FarmiDgton, III. 

Yeaton Franklin, New Gloiie«8teff, 
Me. 

YooDg John K., D.D.,LacoDia, N.H. 

Young Samuel, Hammond, N. Y. 

Youngs Christopher, Baiting Hoi- 
low, N. Y. 

Zelie J. S., Santa Cruz, Cal. 

Zurclier John U., Lafayette, Ind. 



OREGON. 

At the very latest moment, the following Statistics of Oreooh came to hand. We need not say that their 
late coming excited a deipree of mild exasperation. Possibly our brethren did not reoeiTe our request ftr 
the statistics in maniucript^ as last year,— a compliance with which would have placed them in their proper 
position in our pages. We insert ihem here, but do not change our Summary : the slight variation being 
of little account. We beg all our brethren, next year, to send us as early as possible after September 1st, 
their figures. If not then printed, send them in manuscript. 
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THE GENEBAIi ASSOCIATIONS, &o., 
WITH THE NAMES OF THEIR OFFICEES, AND THEIR SESSIONS FOE 1861. 



Maine, Oene&al Confbbbnce of. Or- 
ganized January 10, 1826. Composed of del- 
egates, ministerial and lay, from the fourteen 
County Conferences into which the churches 
are organized, viz., Aroostook, Cumberland, 
Franklin, Hancock, Kennebec, Lincoln and 
Sagadahoc, Oxford, Penobscot, Piscataquis, 
Somerset, Union, Waldo, Washington, York. 

Offieert : Rev. John W. Chickering, D.D., 
Portland, Moderator; Rev. Eliphalet Whit- 
tlesey, Bath, Corresponding Secretary ; Dea. 
E. F. Duren, Bangor, Recording Secretary ; 
' Dea. James Allen, Bangor, Treasurer ; Dea. 
J. S. Wheelwright, Bangor, Auditor. 

Next meeting : Thomoston, Tuesday, June 
26, at 9 o'clock, A. M. 



New Hampshibe, General Associatioit 
OF. Organized June 8, 1809. Composed of 
clerical representatives from fourteen clerical 
associations, viz., Belknap, Caledonia, Dcr- 
ry. Harmony, Hollis, Hopkinton, Lancaster, 
Manchester, Monadnock, Orange', Piacataqna, 
Sullivan, Suncook, and Union ; and lay dele- 
gates from eight Conferences, viz., Cheshire, 
Grafton, Hillsborough, Lancaster, Merrimack, 
Rockingham, Strafford, and Sullivan. 

Officen : Rev. John K. Young. I>.D., La- 
conia. Secretary ; Rev. Josiah G. Davis, Am- 
herst, Statistical Secretary and Treasurer. 

Next meeting: Portsmouth, Tuesday, Au- 
gust 27, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

Vbemont, Gbnbbal Contention of Con- 
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O&BOATIONAL HlNISTBBS AKD ChUEOBBS IN. 

Organised June 21, 1796. Composed of rep- 
retentatiTes from fifteen Aa8oriations,Tis., Ad- 
diion, Bennington, Caledonia, Lamoille, Lan- 
caster, Hontpelier, North Western, Orange, 
Orleans, Boyalton, Butland, White Biver, 
Windham, Windsor, and Winooski ; two Con- 
lodations, tis., Addinon and North Western ; 
and ten Conferences, viz., Caledonia, Chitten- 
den, Essex and Coos, Lamoille, Orange, Or- 
leans, Butland and Bennington, Washington, 
Windham, and Windsor. From the Conso- 
ciations and Conferences, lay delegates are 
sent. The Statistics axe collected through 
the Associations. 

OJ^cers : Bev. Aldace Walker, West But- 
land, Begister; Bev. £. Irvin Carpenter, 
Barre, Corresponding [and Statistical] Sec'y. 

Next meeting : Butland, Tuesday, June 18, 
at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

MaBSACHUSBTTS, I. OBNB&AL ABaOCJATION 

OF. Organized June 29, 1803. Composed of 
delegates from twenty-seven local, clerical 
Associations, viz., Andover, Berkshire North, 
Berkshire South, Brewster, Brookfield, Es- 
sex North, Essex South, Franklin, Hamp- 
den East, Hampden West, Hampshire, Hamp- 
shire East, Mendon, Middlesex South, Mid- 
dlesex Union, Norfolk, Old Colony, Plymouth, 
Salem, Suffold North, Suffolk South, Taunton, 
▼ineyard Sound, Wobum, Worcester Central, 
Worcester North, and Worcester South. The 
statistics are collected through these Asso- 
ciations. 

Officers: Bev. Alonzo H. Quint, Jamaica 
Plain^ Secretary and Treasurer, and Statis- 
tical Secretary. 

Next meeting : Ware Village, Tuesday, June 
26, at 4 o'clock, P. M. [Erroneously printed 
" 28th " in the Minutes.] 

II. Oenbbal Confekbnce or thb Con- 
OBBOATiONAL Chubchbb OF. Organized Sep- 
tember 12, 1860. Composed of ministerial 
and lay delegates from the various district 
Conferences of churches, the number of which 
uniting will be ascertained at the next meeting. 

Ofieert : Bev. Joshua W. Wellman, New- 
ton, Becording Secretary ; Bev. Geo. Mooar, 
Andover, Statistical Seeretary ; Dea. William 
Hyde, Ware, Treasurer: Chairman of Pro- 
visional Committee,— Bev. Samuel J. Spal- 
ding, Newburyport. 

Next meeting : Newburyport, Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 10, at 4 o'clock, P. M. 

Bhodb IsitAKD, Stahoblioal Conbooia- 
TioM OF. Organised'May 8, 1809. Composed 
of ministers and lay delegates direct from the 
thnrehes. 



Offieert : Bev. Leonard Swain, D.D., Prov- 
idence, Secretary [and Statistical Secretary]. 

Next meeting: Bristol, Tuesday, June 11, 
at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

Connecticut, Oenk&al Confbbbncb of. 
Organized — , 1709. Composed of delegates 
from fifteen local, clericifl, Associations, viz., 
Fairfield East, Fftirfield West, Hartford Cen- 
tral, Hartford Fourth, Hartford North, Hart- 
ford South, Litchfield North, Litchfield South, 
MifMlesex, New Haven Central, New Htfven 
Eastt New Haven West, New London, Tol- 
land, and Windham. 

Officers: Bev. Myron N. Morris, West Hart- 
ford, Begistrar ; Bev. Wm. H. Moore, New- 
town, Statistical Secretary and Treasurer. 

Next meeting: Bridgeport, First Church, 
Tuesday, June 18, at 11 o'clock, A. M. 

NbW Youk, General Association of. 
Organized May 21, 1834. Composed of cleri- 
cal and Iny delegutcs from Associations and 
Consociations; the former are Albany, Dela- 
ware, New York and Brooklyn, Oneida, On- 
tario, Puritan, and Susquehanna ; the former, 
Black River, Essex, Long Island, St. Law- 
rence, and Western New York. 

Officers : Rev. Homer N. Dunning, Glovers- 
ville, Begister and Treasurer ; Bev. Jeremiah 
Butler, Bergen, Statistical and Publishing 
Secretary ; Rev. Jonathan Edwards, Boches- 
ter, Corresponding Secretary. 

Next meeting : Binghampton, Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 24, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

Nbw Jbhsby.— These churches are attached 
to the General Association of New York. 

Pbmmstlyania, Conobbgational Abso- 
CIATIQV OF Wbstebn. Organized, ; 

embraces thirteen churches, and meets semi- 
annnally. Other churches are connected with 
the General Association of New York. 

Officers at the Fall session (at Cambridge) : 
Bev. L. Beed, Moderator; H. B. Balch, 
Scribe ; A. B. Boss, Begister. 

Next Meeting : , 

Ohio, Oenbbal Conferencb of. Or- 
ganized — , 1852. Composed of the minis- 
ters of all churches connected with local con- 
ferences, and of lay delegates from each 
church-- associated or not. The Conferences 
are eight, viz., Central North, Cleveland, 
Grand Biver, Marietta, Medina, Miami, Ply- 
mouth Bock, and Puritan. 

Officers: Bev. A. M. Bichardson, East 
Cleveland, Begister a^ Treasurer; Bev. 
James C. White, Cleveland, Statistical Secre- 
tary. 

Next meeHng : Cincinnati, Thursday, Jane 
13, at 7 o'clock, P. M. 
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Indiana, Genbral Association of thb 
congbeaational churches and minis- 
TERS OF. Organized March 13, 18d8. Com- 
posed of both ministers and lay delegates 
from the churches. 

Officer: Rev. Nathaniel A. Hyde, Indiana- 
polis, Secretary. 

Next meeting : Indianapolis, Tuesday, May 
21, at 7 o'clock, P. M. 

Illinois, Oeneral Association of. Or- 
ganized , 1843. A clerical and lay W)dy, 

receiving delegates from the churches through 
nine Associations, viz.. Bureau, Central, Chi- 
cago, Elgin, Fox River Union, O^esee, Illi- 
nois, Rockford, and Southern Illinois. 

Officers : Rev. Samuel H. Emery, Quin *y, 
Register and Statistical Secretary; Rev. Mar- 
tin K. Whittlesey, Ottawa, Corresponding 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

Next meeting: Galesburg, Thursday, May 
23, at 74 o'clock, P. M. 

Michigan, General Association of. Or- 
ganized October 11, 1852. Composed of cleri- 
cal and lay delegates from the churches, 
through seven local Association, viz.. Eastern 
(Conference,) Genesee, Grand River, Jack- 
son, Kalamazoo, Marshall, and Southern 
Michigan. 

Officers : Rev. L. Smith Hobart, Hudson, 
Secretary, Statistical Secretary, and Trea- 
surer. 

Next meeting: Ann Arbor, Thursday, May 
16, at 7 o'clock, P. M. 

"Wisconsin, Presby^rian and Conore- 
OATiONAL Convention of. Organized Oc- 
tober — , 1840. Composed of 157 Congrega- 
tional and 24 Presbyterian churches, through 
seven District Conventions, viz , Beloit, La 
Crosse, Lemonwier, Madison, Milwaukee, 
Mineral Point, and Winnebago. 

Offi>cers : Rev. Luther Clapp, of Wauwato- 
sa. Moderator ; Rev. Martin P. Kinney, 
Janesville, Stated Clerk and Treasurer ; Rev. 
Enos J. Montague, Summit, Permanent and 
Statistical Clerk. 

Next meeting : Milwaukie, Wednesday, Sei>- 
tember 25, at 7 o'clock, P. M. 

Iowa, General Association of. Organ- 
ized November 6, 1840. Composed of clerical 
and lay delegates from the churches, and 
made up from nine local Associations, viz.. 
Council Bluffs, Davenport, Denmark, Des 
Moines River, Dubuque, GarnaviUo, Grinnell, 
Mitchell, and NortWVestern. 

Officers : Rev. Darius £. Jones, Columbus 
City, Register, [and Statistical Secretary ?] 

Next meeting: Waterloo, Wednesday, June 
6, at 8i o'clock, P. M. 



Minnesota, General Conference of. 
Organized 1855. Composed of ministers and 
delegates from the churches. 

Officers : Rev. David Burt, Winona, Modei^ 
ator ; Rev. Lauren Armsby, Faribault, Scribe; 
Rev. Charles Seccombe, St. Anthony, Statisti- 
cal Secretary ; Rev. David Burt, Winona, 
Corresponding Secretary. 

Next Meeting: Anoka, Thursday, October 
10, at 7 o'clock, P. M. 

Nebraska, Congregational Associa- 
tion of. Organized August 8, 1857. 

Officers: ? ? 

Kansas, General Association of. Or- 
ganized August, 1855. Coftiposed of ministers 
and delegates from the churches. 

Officc'TS : Rev. S. D. Storrs, Quindaro, Mod- 
erator ; Rev. Richard Cordley, Lawrence, Stat- 
ed [and Statistical] Clerk. 

Next meeting : Wabaunsee, Thursday, May 
23, at— o'clock, P.M. 

Oregon, Congregational Associatiox 
OP. Organized . Composed of minis- 
ters and delegates from the churches. 

Officers : Rev. P. B. Chamberlain, Portland, 
Moderator ; Rev. Obed Dickinson, Salem, Sec- 
retary. 

Next meeting: Oregon City, Thursday, 
September 5, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

CALiFORNLi, General Association of. 
Organized 1857. Composed of ministers and 
lay delegates from the churches, which are 
united in three local associations, viz : Bay, 
Mountain, and Valley. 

Officers : James H. Warren, San Francisco, 
Registrar, and Treasurer [and Statistical Sec- 
retary], 

Next meeting : Sacramento, October. 

Canada, Congregational Union of. 
Organized 1853. Composed of ministers and 
delegates from the churches. 

Officers : Rev. Prof. Adam Lillie, d.d., To- 
ronto, C. W., Chairman ; Rev. Edward Ebbs, 
Paris, C. W., Secretary-Treasurer ; Rev. Hen- 
ry Wilkes, D.D., Montreal, C. E., Chairman of 
Committee. 

Next meeting : Kingston, C. W., Wednes- 
day, June 12, at 4 o'clock, P. M. • 

Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, Con- 
gregational Union of ( Unili d). Organized 
1847. Composed of ministers and delegates 
from the churches. 

Officers : Rev. Robert Wilson, Sheffield, N. 
B., Secretary ; Mr. T. B. C. Burpee, Treas'r. 

Next annual session: Yarmouth, N. S., 
[Friday,] September [6 or 13], at 7 o'clock, 
P.M.] 
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John Cotton, " the father of Boston," 
as he has been called, was born in Derbj, 
England, on the 4th of December, 1585. 
His ancestral line can be traced back to 
William Cotton, who lived in the reign of 
Edward III., and married, in 1371, Agnes, 
the daughter of Walter de Ridware, of 
Hampstall-Ridware, in the Coanty^of Staf- 
ford, whose oldest son was Sir John Cot- 
ton. ** Great revenues," as well as " gentle 
blood,** descended, in the line of this fam- 
ily, almost to the time pf ' the subject of 
this article, and the estate was lost 
through fraud. It is reported that his 
father, Rowland Cotton, ** had the educa- 
tion of a lawyer, bestowed by his friends 
upon him, in hopes of his being the bet- 
ter capacitated thereby to recover the 
estate." ^ But it does not appear that he 

1 Lift of Mr. John Cotton, by Dr. 0. Mather, In 
Ua MagDAllA, Tol. 1., p. 282, Hartford edition, 1820. 
fl«Teral other lives of him have been written, of 
whleh Mr. Norton's, among the earlier, and Dr. A. 
W. McClnre's, among the later, are the beet. The 
fonner, howerer, is singnlarly deficient in Cuts *, 
though the writer, an intimate personal friend, must 
hare had all needfhl knowledge. The latter, a rmj 
InstnietiTe duodecimo of three hundred psgei, is, 
properly, a treatise on Congregationalism. Dr. Ma- 
ther has excelled himself in this beanUAil piece of 
biography. His vindication of his grand-ihther from 

YOls. in. 12 



ever secured this result, though he prac- 
ticed law through life, if that might be 
called the practice of law which consisted 
mainly in keeping his neighbors out of it ; 
preferring the blessedness of the peace- 
maker to the fees of the lawyer. Still he 
had a competency, and was disposed to 
employ it in the education of his son, 
whose early fame added to his father's 
income more than enough to pay his Col- 
lege bills." 

At the age of twelve years, the preco- 
cious boy was admitted to the University 
of Cambridge. At eighteen he became 
Master of Arts. Soon afler he rose to 
the rank of head lecturer, dean, and 

the aspersion of malice, Is complete, wbile his eulo- 
giums are not extravagant. To arold a troublesome 
multiplication of maiginaf references, the writer of 
this sketch will here inform the reader that whatever 
facta are not expressly credited to others, are de- 
rired from him. 

* " This providence Is here remarkable concerning 
him ; that, whereas his Ikther (whose calling was 
towards the law,) had not many clients that made 
use of his adTioe in law-matters before, it pleased 
Qod, after his son^s going to Cambridge, to bless him 
with great practice ; so that he was very able to 
keep him there, and to allow him liberal mainte- 
nance, insomuch that this blessed man hath been 
heard to say, Ood kept nuinth* ITftiMrnfy."— Nor- 
ton's Lift of Cotton, pp. ID-11. 
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catechist — offices of instraction or govern- 
ment involviDg great responsibilitj, as 
also implying high scholarship and charac- 
ter. Indeed, some of the brightest minds 
of the age were trained nnder his hand 
during the fifteen years of his connection 
with the Univerraty ; and were so taken 
with the brilliancy of his talents, and the 
blandness of his manners, that they held 
him in admiration through life. Espe- 
cially did he attract the Cambridge liter- 
ati by a Latin oration at the funeral of 
Dr. Some, the Master of Petei* House 
College, and by a University Sermon, 
preached in St Mary's Church, not long 
after. These, however, were the days 
of his vanity. The eloquent discourses, 
whose polished periods had gotten him 
such renown, he subsequently saw to be 
only the wisdom of man, which is foolish- 
ness with God; and with Puritan con- 
sistency, he committed the manuscripts to 
the flames. 

This great change was wrought on this 
wise. Among the preachers at Cam- 
bridge, was the pious and learned William 
Perkins, the spiritual father of John Rob- 
inson, and Richard Mather, and many 
other New England worthies. Under his 
pungent appeals, the conscience of Mr. 
Cotton had often been convicted; but 
the conviction was as oflen smothered 
under the persuasion ^ that if he became a 
godly man, it would spoil him for being a 
learned one.*' In this conflict he con- 
tinued, like Bunyan's Pilgrim, driven for- 
ward, on the one hand, by the goads of 
conscience, toward the ** wicket-gate,'' and 
driven back, on the other, by the fiery 
darts of Satan ; till ^ne day, *' walking in 
the field, he heard the bell toll for Mr. 
Perkins, who then lay dying."* His first 
impulse was " to rejoice in his deliverance 
from that powerful ministry, by which his 
conscience had been so oft beleagured." 
This wicked working of a rebellious heart 

1 Norton's LUb of Cotton, p. 12. ** Thoogh Mr. 
Perkins died at the early ago of fortj-eix, he yet 
fband time to eompoee works whioh it takes fhree 
ponderous folios to eontaln."— Drake's History of 
Boston, p. U8. 



convinced him of sin, and plunged him 
into deep distress. Dr. Sibbs, another 
messenger of mercy ^to how many of our 
New En<rland fathers I completed the work 
which Mr. Perkins* death-knell had be- 
gun. A sermon from him on the " misery 
of thpse who had only a negative righteous- 
ness, or a civil, sober, honest blamelessness 
before men," brought the refined and 
moral University lecturer to feel his lost 
condition. For the space of three years, 
he remained in a state of unrelieved sor- 
row, which then gave place to a joy that 
was never clouded again — *^ a sacred joy 
which accompanied htm into the fuUness 
of joy forever more." 

This " law work," as the fathers used to 
call it, and to which Paul so feelingly al- 
ludes, when, describing his own case, he 
says, " I was aKve without the law once ; 
but when the commandment came, sin re- 
vived and I died," was a marked feature 
in the religious experience of the Puri- 
tans, as if to fit them for that heroic 
wrestling " against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness 
of this world, against spiritual wickedness 
in high places," to which tbey were des- 
tined. It is certain that they had made 
none of those advances in theology, and 
improvements in preaching, whereby, in 
our day, a rebel sinner can be reduced 
to allegiance without knowing anything 
about it till it is all over — can be slain by 
the law, and made alive in Christ, with 
no remembered consciousness either of 
dying or coming to life. It is worth con- 
sidering whether this easy conversion, 
which is usually followed by an easy life, 
marked by no great outward change 
beyond merely joining the Church, does 
not show a tendency toward that worldly, 
spiritless condition of the English Church, 
against which God set up Puritanism as 
a standing protest There is something in 
such an experience as Mr. Cotton's, that 
commends itself even to those who never 
had it themselves, and who pretend to 
scoff at those who have. In his case, it 
was certainly no rash and reasonless ex- 
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citement, but ibe result of yean of anxious 
inquirj and mental conflict It occurred 
at the age of twenty-seven, when his 
powers were in the highest state of disci- 
pline and development. The reality of 
the change was soon apparent Like the 
apostle, "immediately he consulted not 
with flesh and blood." Called again to 
preach a Universitj sermon in the old 
stone pulpit of St Mary's, the remem- 
brance of his former classic and eloquent 
performances drew together a refined 
audience, ^ with a fresh expectation of 
similar elegances of learning." In the 
quaint words of John Norton, " The cu- 
rious and Corinthian wits, who prefer the 
muses to Moses, who taste Plato more 
than Paul, and relish the orator of Athens 
far above the preacher of the cross, flocked 
to the sermon with an Athenian itch after 
some new thing, as to the ornaments of 
rhetoric and abstruse notions of philoso- 
phy. But his spirit now savoring of the 
cross of Christ more than of human literap 
ture, and being taught of God to dis- 
tinguish between the word of wisdom and 
the wisdom of words; his speech and 
preaching were not with the enticing 
words of man's wisdom, but in the demon- 
stration of the spirit and of power." ^ The 
consequence was, as in the case of Paul's 
■ preaching to the elite of Athens, " some 
mocked — howbeit, certain men clave unto 
him." Among these last was a fellow- 
lecturer, already distinguished as a scholar, 
and thenceforth to be known over the 
earth as *%Dr. Preston," than whom no 
abler champion of the Puritan faith was 
then living. Through more than half the 
sermon he felt a strong disgust, which he 
did not try to conceal ; but before it was 
ended, his heart was pricked, and like one 
of Peter's hearers, he came to inquire, 
'* What shall I do ?" This first fruit fore- 
told the harvest that awaited his sickle 
when he should enter the gospel field, as 
he did soon after, in the old town of 
Boston. 
The large congregation worshiping in 
1 Norton^i Ub ofCottop, p. ld-14. 



the venerable Church of St Botolph's, 
invited him to be their minister. The 
Mayor of the town, who, with aA opposing 
party, had determined to vote for another 
candidate, in mere heedlessness threw the 
casting vote for Mr. Cotton. Perceiving 
his blunder, he called for another ballot ; 
and, by a singular fatuity, the vote being 
again a tie, he again voted for Mr. Cot- 
ton! Thus clearly was he ** called of 
God " to that important post, where, for 
the space of twenty-one years, (from 1612 
to 1633,) he ministered, with astonishing 
assiduity and success. In addition to the 
laborious services of the Sabbath, in a 
church-edifice that would seat five thou- 
sand hearers, he delivered four week-day 
lectures — two of them " early in the mom- . 
ing," and two in the afternoon — ^besides 
" a daily lecture in his house," designed 
for his students,* but whicb the neighbors 
attended in such throngs that he was 
obliged, at length, to Hve it up. Inter- 
spersed with these regular appointments 
were funeral sermons, which he always 
preached for ** the abler sort that died," 
and *• extraordinary days kept pro tern- 
pons et causist wherein he would spend 
sometimes no less than six hours in the 
word and prayer." The reaping corres- 
ponded with the sowing ; the vintage with 
the culture bestowed on the vine. The 
testimony of friends and foes may be 
given in the words of Cotton Mather, that 
" a great reformation was thereby wrought 
in the town of Boston. Profaneness was 
extinguished, superstition was abandoned, 
religion was embraced and practiced 
among the body of the people ; yea, the 
Mayor, with most of the magistrates, were 
called Puritans." 

This last remark presages a coming 
storm that is likely to drive him from his 

< Dr. Ilathflr teUi ui that " his hooM wm fiiU of 
young itudento ; whereof aome wexe sent unto him 
out of Oermuiy, lome out of Holland, but most out 
of Cambridge ; for Dr. Preston vould still adyise his 
near fledged pupils to go lire with Mr. Cotton, that 
they might be fitted for public senrloe ; insomuch 
that it was grown almost a proTerb, T%M H^. Cat- 
ion was Dr. Frtitim*s se€uoning w$tei." 
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peaceful moorings in the parish of St 
Botolph. Scarcely had Mr. Cotton com- 
pleted the -third year of his ministry at 
Boston, when his conscience begai^to fal- 
ter in respect to the unscriptural ceremo- 
nies enjoined by the Church of England ; 
and in some lighter matters he ceased to 
conform. But such a hold had he upon 
the hearts of his flock, that *^his non- 
conformity, instead of being disturbed, 
was embraced by the greatest part of the 
town." And when complaints were made 
against him in the Bishop's Court, and 
that functionary found it necessary to 
silence him from preaching, his influential 
friends were able to procure his restora- 
tion. From that time his popularity in- 
creased, " and many gentlemen of good 
quality " came to reside in the place on 
his account. The rare encomium that 
Mr. Norton bestows upon him at this stage 
of his life, that " he was a man exceed- 
ingly loved and admired of the best, and 
reverenced of the worst," is fully borne 
out by the facts connected with bis re- 
moval. The limits assigned to this sketch 
will not allow the introduction of those 
facts in full. Suflice it here to say, that 
the steady advance which Mr. Cotton was 
making towards the liberty of the gospel, 
having brought him, at length, not only to 
renounce the liturgy, as a rule of worship, 
but diocesan Episcopacy, as a form of 
government, while Archbishop Laud was 
making still swifter advances in the oppo- 
site direction, it was not possible that a 
collision should long be avoided. 

There was living at that time, in the 
town, one Gawain Johnson — a fellow of 
dissolute habits, who, to be revenged on 
the magistrates by whom he had oflen 
been punished in the Police Court, went 
up to London and lodged an information 
against them in the High Commission, or 
'* Protestant Inquisition," as it has fitly 
been called. The charge was that they 
** did not kneel at the sacrament, nor 
observe some other ceremonies by law 
imposed." When told that he must in- 
sert the minister's name, ^ Nay, (said he,) 



the minister is an honest man, and never 
did me any wrong." And it was not till 
he was assured of the invalidity of his 
complaint without it, that, rather than lose 
his revenge on the magistrates, he gave 
the name of Mr. Cotton, their minister. 
Informed that a writ was out for his 
arrest, he chose to conceal himself among 
friends, rather than fall into the hands of 
enemies, with the certain prospect of 
pining away, as others had done, in the 
cell of a prison. 

Mr. Cotton had recently married hb 
second wife. His first marriage, soon 
after his settlement in Boston, with Miss 
Elizabeth Horrocks, was eminently happy 
and helpful. She died childless, about 
three years before his ministry there was 
brought to a close. His second wife, Mrs. 
Sarah Story, "a virtuous widow, very 
dear to his former wife," had sustained 
the new relation less than a year, when 
the storm of persecution burst over their 
heads, and drove them asunder. Her 
feelings must be imagined. His were ex- 
pressed in a letter addressed to her from 
out the place of his concealment, under 
date of October 8, 1682, which is still 
preserved. The bitterness of the separa- 
tion, on his part, may be inferred from 
the grounds on which he argues the duty 
of submission. *• Truly," writes he, with 
many accompanying words of endear- 
ment, "though this cup be brackish at 
first, yet a cup of God's mingling is doubt- 
less sweet in the bottom, to such as have 
learned to make it their greatest happi- 
ness to partake with Christ, as in his 
glory, so in the way that leadeth to it." * 
The Earl of Dorchester, a practiced 
courtier, who, on a visit to Boston once, 
had become so much interested in Mr. 
Cotton's preaching, that he pledged his 
best offices in his behalf, if ever they were 
needed, tried many ways to soothe the 
venomous heart of Laud, but was baffled 
in every attempt. ** Had he been guilty 
of drunkenness, or uncleanness, or any 

1 The entin letter may be fbnnd in Toang^ ChroB- 
ioles of the MaasachuMtts Colony, p. 482. 
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such lesser matter," said the vexed and 
sarcastic £arl, ** I could have obtained his 
pan^on; but inasmuch as he has been 
guilty of non-conformity and Puritanism, 
the crime is unpardonable : therefore tell 
liim to fly for his safety." This he 
attempted to do by trayelling in disguise 
to Holland.^ But on his way to the place 
of embarkation he was persuaded by a 
relative to visit London; and it soon 
appeared why. Those distinguished min- 
isters of the metropolis, Dr. Goodwin, Mr. 
Philip Nye, and Mr. John Davenport, 
were then "conforming" clergymen in 
the Church of England ; 'and knowing 
^Ir. Cotton to be a man of candor, were 
quite sure that they could persuade him 
to do the same, " rather than leave his 
work and his land." A conference was 
accordingly held, which, instead of bring- 
ing him back to their views, resulted in 
bringing them over to non-conformity and 
Congregationalism, and ultimately into 
exile, " for the word of God, and for the 
testimony of Jesus Christ" At London 
Mr. Cotton also met Mr. Hooker, just re- 
turned from Holland, on his way to Am- 
erica. This " Light of the Western 
Churches,." as he has since been named, 
was then in total eclipse ; skulking in dis- 
guise from one hiding-place to another, 

1 Before laaTiog Bostoa, he wrote a letter, " To the 
Right Rererend, and my Tvtj Honorabln good Lord, 
John, Lord Bishop of Lincoln," rralgning hie pectoral 
ehJirge,arith » calm and candid lUtement of the rea- 
Mma. The prelate had always held the Tlcar in high 
esteem for hie learning, and woald probably never, 
of his own accord, have Interfered with his non-con- 
formity. But the Arch Bishop was inexomble, and 
his subaltern mast execute his orders. After aelinow- 
ledging obligations for " such well-tempered author- 
ity and mildness" as his diocesan had exercised 
towards him, he adds, " Tour Lordship well knoweth 
It is both the Apostles' and Prophete' principle (and 
it holdeth in CTexy righteous man, from the meanest 
to the greatest) Justn* ex Jide suA vivit^ non alUnh, 
and therefore, howsoerer I do highly prise, and 
much prefer other men's Judgment, and learning, 
and wisdom, and piety, yet in things pertaining Qod 
and his worship, still, I must (aa I ought) lire by 
mine own Iklth, not theirs. Nerertheless, where I 
eannot yield obedience of iUth, I am wUUng to yield 
patience of hope." The entire letter is praeerred in 
HutehinBon't "Collection of Original Papers, pp. 



with the hounds of the High Commission 
at his heels.' His discouraging account 
of things in Holland decided Mr. Cotton 
not to go there ; while letters of warm 
invitation from Winthrop and others on 
this side the water, turned his face to New 
England, for which he and his newly 
married wife embarked on board the ship 
Griffin, of three hundred tons, in com- 
pany with Messrs. Hooker and Stone, and 
two hundred other Puritan emigrants, 
about the middle of July, 1633. Of the 
three 'ministers, Mr. Stone was the only 
one who could leave England openly 
without danger of arrest. AH the ports 
were watched for Cotton and Hooker. 
The Griffin was searched before leaving 
the dock ; and again at the Isle of Wight, 
where she made her last anchorage. But, 
by private agreement, the two contraband 
ministers were slipped on board in dis- 
guise, as the good ship lay-to oflf the 
Downs. 

This fleeing of Christ's ministers, like 
escaped convicts from the penalties of the 
law, had a look about it which some did 
not like. Would it not be better, they 
asked, to trust in God, and abide the 
issue ? Is it not what the hireling shep- 
herd does, ** who sees the wolf coming, and 
leaveth the sheep and fleeth ? " Whether 
these questions have been settled to the 
satisfaction of all tender consciences in 
our day, oir not, they were rife at the time 
of which we speak. Good men were not 
agreed as to what course should be taken. 
John Cotton and John Bunyan, for exam- 
ple, took different courses, and for rea- 

s On one occasion, ** the pursuivante got so lar up 
with him, as to knock at the door of that rery cham- 
ber, where he was now discoursing with Mr. Stone, 
who was now become the designed companion and 
assistant for the New English enterprise. Mr. Stone 
was at that Instent smoking of tobacco ; for which 
Mr. Hooker had been reproring him, as being then 
used by few persons of sobriety ; being also of a sud- 
den and pleasant wit, he stopt unto the door, with 
his pipe in his mouth, and such an air of speech and 
look, as gave him some credit with the officer." The 
result was the peaceable departure of that ftinction- 
ary In pniftuit of his prey in some other more likely 
place,— the best serrice that we ever recollect to hare 
heard reported of tobacoo. 
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SODS, it may be, equally conscientious. 
Bunyan has vindicated his procedure, in 
the "• Account of his Imprisonment," pub- 
lished in Vol. Ill, pp. 9, 10, of his Works. 
Mr. Cotton has left us the reasons which 
governed him and his " brother Hooker," 
in a letter printed with Hutchinson's Col- 
lections, pp. 55-8. And as the document 
is a better statement of those reasons than 
can elsewhere be found — being also a fine 
illustration of the man under ** sore tempt- 
ation ** — it is here inserted, with some 
abridgement, but no alteration of the 
sense. It is dated December 8, 16S4, 
and appears to have been written to a 
non-conforming minister in England. 

" Reverend and beloved brother in our 
blessed Saviour i — 

" The question you demand, I had rather 
answer by word of mouth than by letter ; yet 
I will not refuse to give yon account of my 
brother Hookjer*s removal and mine own, 
seeing you require a reason thereof from us 
both. "We both of us concur in a three-fold 
ground of removal. 

*' 1. God having shut a door against both of 
us from ministering to him and his people in 
our wonted congregations, a«d calling by a 
remnant of our people, and by others of this 
country, to minister to them here, and opening 
a door to us this way, who are we that we 
should strive against God and refuse to follow 
the concurrence of his ordinance and provi- 
dence together, calling us forth to minister 
here ? If we may and ought to follow God's 
calling three hundred miles, why not three 
thousand ? 

**2. Our Saviour's warrant is in our case, 
that when we are distressed in our course in 
one country, we should flee to another. To 
chooae rather to bear witness to the truth by 
imprisonment than by banishment, is indeed 
sometimes God's way, but not in case men 
have ability of body and opportunity to re- 
move, and no necessary engagement for to 
stay. Whilst Peter was young, he might gird 
himself and go whither he would — John xxi : 
8, — ^biit when he was old and unfit for travel, 
then indeed God called him rather to suffer 
himself to be girt of others, and led along to 
prison, and to death. Nevertheless in this 
point I conferred with the chief of our people, 
and offered them to bear witness to the truth 
I had preached, and practiced amongst them 
even unto bonds, if they conceived it might 



be any confirmation to their faith and prac- 
tice; but they dissuaded me that course, as 
thinking it better for themselves, and for me, 
and for the Church of God, to withdraw my- 
self from the present storm, and to minister in 
this country to such of their town as they had 
sent before hither, and such others as were 
willing to go along with me, or to follow after 
me. ... To have tarried in England for the 
end you mention, to appear in defence of that 
cause for which we were questioned, had been 
(as we conceive in our case,) to limit witness- 
bearing to the cause (which may be done 
more ways than one,) to one only way, and 
that such a way as we do not see God calling 
us unto. Did not Paul bear witness against 
the Levitical ceremonies, and yet chose rather 
to depart quickly out of Jerusalem, because 
the most of the Jews would not receive his 
testimony concerning Christ on that question, 
(Acts xxii : 18,) than to stay in Jerusalem to 
bear witness to that cause unto prison and 
death ? . . . . 

" 3. It hath been no small inducement to 
us, to choose rather to remove hither, than to 
stay there, that we might enjoy the liberty, 
not of some ordinances of God, but of all and 
all in purity. . . . Seeing Christ hath insti- 
tuted no ordinance in vain, but all to the per- 
fecting of the body of Christ, and we know 
that our souls stand in need of all to the ut- 
most, we durst not so far be wanting to the 
grace of Christ, and to the necessity of our 
own souls, as to sit down somewhere else, ' 
under the shadow of some ordinances, when 
by two months* travel we might come to en- 
joy the liberty of all." 

While the spirit and the logic of this 
letter must satisfy all reasonable men as 
to the propriety of Mr. Cotton's course, 
the result has shown that it also bad tbo 
approval of God. That course was not 
taken to escape suffering. He did not 
escape. Personally considered, his self- 
banishment into a wilderness three thou- 
sand miles off, was, in some respects, 
harder to bear than imprisonment at home. 
It was a going out of the world unnoticed 
— an unhonored exit from among the liv- 
ing, without even the cold respect of 
funeral obsequies. What a painful tran- 
sition to such a man as Mr. Cotton, viewed 
merely as a matter of personal feeling, to 
go from a pastorate in old Boston to a 
pastorate in new Boston in 1688 1 for 
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we must not imagine that even the Puri- 
tan had a faith that could forecast the 
future, as it has since unfolded. A ripe 
scholar, after fifleeii years of University 
life, and twenty years more in a city full 
of libraries and learned men, comes to 
live on a continent that never saw a Col- 
lege nor a public library. A pastor of 
mature age and fixed habits, whose con- 
gregation is counted by thousands — many 
of them wealthy, some of them noble, all 
of them his devoted personal friends — be- 
comes the teacher of a few hundred poor, 
nntided fellow-exiles. And these he meets, 
not in " the long-drawn aisle " of the ven- 
erable St Botolph*s, with lofly nave, and 



low hovel, with mud walls, which every 
shower is decomposing, and thatched roof 
which the next stray spark may consume. 




groined arches, and tower rising two hun- 
dred and eighty-two feet from the ground, 
the finest in England ;" ^ but in that little 

1 Mr. Drake, In his ftdminble " History and An- 
Uquitiea of Oie city of Boeton," quoting from the 
iSngma Britannia Antiqua et iVova, tellB ofl that this 
Choreh, u then described, <in 1720,) wm " beanti- 
M and huge, the tower of which is so very high m 
to be the vender <^ travellers, and the guide for mari- 
ners at a great distance. It is looked upon as the 
finest in England, and is 280 feet high, or better, and 
vu begun to be buUt at midsummer, 1809. The 
hngth of the church is equal to the height of the 
fterple— nioety.four yards. There are 866 iteps, 62 
windows, end 12 pillars, which are designed to par- 
allel the days, weeks and months of the year.** " Its 




What a contraction of one's life sphere ! 
What a shrinkage of human greatness, 
when measured by the scale which man 
applies in such matters ? 

It was on the 8d of September, 1688, 
that Mr. Cotton reached our New England 
Boston — for already that name had been 
given to the peninsula of Shawmut, not 
more in honor of the new comer, than in 
hope of thereby inducing him to come.* 
His arrival was most opportune, and all 
the more welcome as an answer to prayer, 

handsome tower," continues Mr. Drake, "was 
built after the model of that of the great church at 
Antwerp. At the summit of this tower is a beautlftil 
lantern, for a guide to seamen, which can be seen 
forty miles. It was a figurative sajing of some 
of the Pilgrims who settled this Boston, that the 
lamp in the lantern of St. Botolph^s ceased to bum 
when Cotton left that church, to become a shiDing 
light in the wilderness of New England." It was 
the saying of Dr. Increase Mather, that *' both Boa- 
tons have reason to honor his memory ; and New 
England B^ton most of all, which oweth its nam* 
and being to him, more than to any person in the 
world." 

9 In Prince's Chronology, pp. 816-16, under data 
of Sept. 7, 1680, is the following entry :— '' Thus this 
remarkable peninsula, about two miles in length and 
one in breadth, in those times appearing at high- 
water In the form of two islands, whose Indian name 
was Shawmut, but, I suppose, on account of three 
contiguous hills appearing in a range to those at 
Charlestown, by the English called at first Trimoun- 
tain, now recelTMi the name of Boston ; which dep- 
uty-goremor Dudley says, they had before intended 
to call the place they first resolTcd on, and Mr. Hub- 
bard, that they gave this name on account of Mr. 
Cotton, the then Ikmous Puritan minister of Boston 
in England ; for whom they had the highest rever- 
ence, and of whose coming over they were doubtless 
in some hopef^ prospect.** 
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in which the devout company had just 
been spending a day for the express pur- 
pose of asking God to ** send over such as 
might be eyes unto them in the wilder- 
ness.*' Both the civil and ecclesiastical 
affairs of the country (if imileed these 
were then distinguishable,) were in an 
unsettled statie'; and he, more than any 
other living man, was the one to settle 
them. 

The admission of himself and wife to 
the Boston Church, on examination of their 
religious experience and doctrinal viewtj 
tc^ether with his ordination (October 
10th,) to the office of teacher, with the 
hearty approval and official help of Mr. 
Wilson, the pastor — all within a fortnight 
from his arrival — shows a people ready 
enough to be led, but not blindly ; to be 
molded and fashioned, but not without 
first knowing into what shape. The alac- 
rity with which the reins are put into his 
hands, is sufficient proof of their confi- 
dence in him as a guide ; while the rigid 
scrutiny with which it is done, and his re- 
investment with the sacred office by them- 
selves, tells him plainly that they, the 
Church, are now the only bishop to which, 
under Christ, he is accountable.^ 

Some eight or ten churches had been 
gathered, — each in a way peculiarly its 
own, all on the basis of a covenant mu- 
tually and voluntarily entered into — when 

1 We are to preeume that thia wemlng rennacia' 
tion of the Church of England wae in accordance 
with Mr. Cotton's Tiews at the time, though direcUy 
opposed to the advloe which he gare while oflBclating 
as a non-conforming pastor at St. Botolph's. Hear- 
ing that the Salem people had turned " Separatists '* 
—OS the followers of Robinson were then called in 
England— he wrote a letter to Mr. Slielton, saying, 
among other sharp things: "You went hence of 
another judgment, and I am aftaid your change hath 
sprung firom New Plymouth men, whom I esteem as 
godly and loTlng Christians ; yet their grounds, which 
they have received for this tenet tram Mr. Robinson, 
do not satisfy «me, though the man I raverenoe as 
godly and learned." A flight of three thousand 
miles, not so much to escape death in a dungeon, 
(which indeed was liltely to ensue,) as to obtain lib- 
erty to preach the gMpel, had probably reconciled 
him to the idea of coming out f^om a Church which 
denied that liberty ,«zcept in the perfonnanee of nn- 
Bcriptuial rites repugnant to his conscience. 



Mr. Cotton came. The first exertion of 
his great infiuence molded these churches, 
and others that were springing up around 
them, into the form and order which we 
now see.* A small treatise of his, com- 
prised in eighty-eight duodecimo pages, 
entitled ** The Keyes of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and the Power thereof, accord- 
ing to the Word of God," may be said to 
have given the key-note of Congregation- 
alism, both in Old and New England. 
Published in London, in 1644, with a 
commendatory Introduction by Thomas 
Goodwin and Philip Nye, who, it will be 
remembered, had embraced Congrega- 
tionalism while attempting to dissuade Mr. 
Cotton from it, this little book had the 
honor of achieving a similar conquest over 
the great Dr. Owen, who rose up, con- 
vinced by the arguments which he sat 
down to refute, and had the frankness to 
say, in expressing his opinion of the au- 
thor's reasoning, " This way of impartial 
examining all things by the Word, and 
laying aside all prejudicate respects unto 
persons or present traditions, is a course I 
would admonish all to beware of, who 
would avoid the danger of being made 
Independents.*' In New England, aside 
from the Bible, it was the only Church- 
manual till the drawing up of the Cam- 
bridge Platform, in 1648, which is bat a 
fuller and more formal exposition of the 
same great principles. 

In civil matters, Mr. Cotton's influence 
was scarcely less potent than in eccle- 
siastical. A case occurred soon afler his 
settlement in Boston, which may be cited 

* Cotemporary witnesses— Mends and foes— are 
TCty explidt in their allusion to Mr. Cotton*8 gi«at 
influeoce with the churches. In that bitter doee 
which Robert Bay lie administers to the Independenta, 
in his " DissuasiTe ftom the Brrours of the Time,*' Is 
this true account of the rise of modem Congrega- 
tionalism : ** Master Robinson did derlTe his way to 
his separate congregation at Leyden ; a part of tiMm 
did carry it orer to Plymouth in New England ; here 
Master Cotton did take it up and transmit it from 
tlience to Master Ooodwen, [of Londou,] who did help 
to propagate it to sundry others of Old Bnglaad 
first, and after, to more in Holland, till now, bj 
many hands, it is sown thidc in dirers parts of thm 
kingdom."— p. 64. 
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as an illustration. All the old chroniclers 
allude to a disturbed condition of the gov- 
emment, which he was instrumental of 
quieting. Cotton Mather tells us that ** he 
found the whole country in a perplexed 
and a divided state as to their civil con- 
stitution ;" but he does not tell us what 
the matter was. From Hutchinson, [vol. 
i., pp. 89-40 J it appears that the people 
began to grow dissatisfied with their scanty 
share of the government A House of 
Representatives was struggling into birth* 
which had not been provided for in their 
charter ; and unless it could find a peace- 
ful advent, it was likely to have a violent 
one ; for come it must. In just this state 
of things, Mr. Cotton, recently arrived, 
was invited to express his views on the 
subject in a sermon — everything then was 
done sermon- wise that would possibly ad- 
mit of it — probably at a public fast, ap- 
pointed with reference to their troubles* 
His text was, Hag. ii : 4 : " Be strong* 
Zerubbabel, saith the Lord ; and be 
strong, O Joshua, son of Josedech the high 
priest; and be strong all ye people of the 
land, saith the Lord, and work ; for I am 
with you, saith the Lord of Hosts." We 
need not be told what was the train of 
thought, nor how he applied it. It com- 
pletely cured the disorder. Mr. Norton, 
in his usual classic style, illustrates the 
effect of the sermon by comparing it with 
the speech of Menenius Agrippa to the 
people of Rome, at the time of their seces- 
fion to Mons Sacer, (Liv. Hist, lib. 2, cap. 
32). " So, through the Lord's working 
mightily by this sermon, all obstructions 
were presently removed, and the spirits of 
all sorts, as one man, were excited unan- 
imously and vigorously in the work of the 
Lord from that day." The same compe- 
tent witness testifies- that immediately 
afler this, "the Court . . . denred Mr. 
Cotton to draw an abstract of the judicial 
laws delivered from God by Moses, so far 
forth as they were of a moral (i. e., of 
perpetual and universal) equity ; ^ which 
is a very different thing from the current 
1 Korton*! lift of Cotton, p. 22. 



notion that Mr. Cotton prevailed on the 
legislature to adopt these laws — a misrep- 
resentation which a malicious joker of 
that day has magnified by the addenda, 
that they finally consented to take the 
laws of Moses " till they could find time 
to make better." Nor was Mr. Cotton 
the author of that much abused act, which, 
for a few years, excluded non-professors 
from the rights of suffrage, — as the world 
generally regard him, and as Dr. Mather's 
statement of the case would naturally 
lead one to infer.* Mr. Cotton did indeed 
" advise them to persist in their purpose 
of establishing a theocracy (i. e., God's 
government) over God's people ;" but 
the legislative act by which it had been 
already established, was passed in May, 
1681, two years and six months before he 
arrived. 

The strife of political parties being thns 
happily quelled by a sermon, as it had 
been in Bome by a speech — ihe people in 
both cases getting an enftrgement of their 
rights— -"it was an usual thing, hence- 
forth," continues Mr. Norton, "for the 
magistrate to consult with the ministers in 
hard cases, especially in matters of the 
Lord ; yet so,' as notwithstanding occa- 
sional conjunction, religious care was had 
of avoiding confusion of counsels," i. e., 
between things sacred and things secular. 
It must be confessed, however, that such 
confusion was not always avoided. In 
striking out a new path through forest, 
and jungle, and bog, as our fathers were 
then doing, what wonder if, in the outset, 
they were at a loss to find the due bear- 
ings and proper starting points, and some- 
times got bewildered in the trackless 
maze ? And yet it was not so much the 
Church allying itself to the State, as a 
Slate growing out of the Church, which 
occasioned the seeming confusion of eccle- 
siastical and civil affairs. In Hutchin- 
son's " Collection of Original Papers," p. 
88, is a document — undoubtedly the pro^ 
duction of Governor Win throp— which 
contains the following rema rkable pas- 

* llAgnalU, Tol. 1., p. 2iS. 
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sage: "Whereas the way of God hath 
always been to gather his charches out of 
the world ; now, the world, or civil State, 
must be raised out of the churches." This 
key exactly fits the lock that so many 
have tried in vain to open, and explains 
some otherwise inexplicable things in the 
conduct of those fathers. It was impos- 
sible that there should not have been a 
certain union of Church and State, while 
the great interests of religion, as centered 
in the Church, were about the only sub- 
jects requiring legislation, and the State, 
as such, was in its nonage. Nevertheless, 
afler all the slang that we hear, the first 
complete separation of the two, that the 
world ever saw, was effected on these 
shores, and Mr. Cotton was the first man 
in Christendom to run the boundary line 
between them. 

Writing to Lord Say and Seal, in 1686, 
he gave the following clear thoughts on 
both the union, and the distinction, between 
Church and Stige : " I am very apt to 
believe, what Mr. Perkins hath [said] in 
one of the pre&tory pages to his golden 
chain, that the word and Scripture of 
God do contain a short upolupstis, or 
platform, not only of theology, but also 
of other sacred sciences, as he calleth them 
— attendants and handmaids thereunto, 
which he maketh ethics, economics, poli- 
tics. Church-government, &c. It is very 
suitable to God's all-sufiicient wisdom, and 
to the fullness and perfection of Holy 
Scriptures, not only to prescribe perfect 
rules for the right ordering of a private 
man's soul to everlasting blessedness with 
himself, but also for the right ordering of 
a man's family; yea, of the common- 
wealth too, so &r as both of them are 
subordinate to spiritual ends, and yet 
avoid both the Church's usurpation upon 
civil jurisdictions, in ordine ad spiritualia^ 
and the Commonwealth's invasion upon 
ecclesiastical administrations, in ordine to 
civil peace, and conformity to the civil 
State. God's institutions (such as the 
government of Church and of common- 
wealth be,) may be close and co-ordinate 



one to another, and yet npt confounded. 
God hath so framed the state of Church- 
government and ordinances, that they may 
be compatible to any commonwealth, 
though never so much disordered in its 
frame. But yet, when a commonwealth 
hath liberty to mould its own frame, I 
conceive the Scripture hath given full 
direction for tl^e right ordering of the 
same, and that in such sort as may best 
maintain the euexia of the Church. Mr. 
Hooker doth often quote a saying out of 
Mr. Cartwright, (though I have not read 
it in him,) that no man fashioneth hia 
house to his hangings, but his hangings to 
his house. It is better that the common- 
wealth be fashioned to the setting forth of 
God's house, which is his Church, than to 
accommodate the Church to the civil 
State."* 

These views, though contuned in a pri- 
vate letter, he tells his lordship ^* were 
agreeable to the minds c^ such leading 
men " as he " thought meet to consult ;" 
and they were embodied in the answers 
returned to the " proposab " made by that 
noble man ** and other persons of quality, 
as conditions of their removing to New 
England." In carrying out these views, 
two things were inevitable ; — first, that the 
State should at length work itself clear 
from the Church, as we now see it ; .sec- 
ond, that it should take on a form of gov- 
ernment corresponding with the ecclesias- 
tical polity in which it had been brought 
up, which also we now have in our Re- 
publican constitution; and Mr. Cotton's 
labors were greatly influential in bringing 
about both. 

Thus passed the life of Mr. Cotton after 
he came to New England, — laying foun- 
dations; molding public sentiment; giv- 
ing to our institutions, both civil and 
ecclesiastical, the shape which they still 
bear. Probably no man ever lived among 
us whose influence equalled his, in either 
of these departments, considering the 
brevity of his stay. " Such was the au- 
thority he had in the hearts of the people," 
1 Appendix to HutchioMn's Hist., vol. i.« p. 487. 
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sajB Mr. Hubbard, " that whatever he de- 
lirered Sn the pulpit was soon put into an 
order of Court, if of a civil, and set up as 
8 practice in the Church, if of an eccle- 
siastical concernment.''^ The Secret of 
thifl influence is no doubt explained, in 
part, when the same historian tells us that 
** Mr. Cotton had such an insinuating and 
melting way in his preaching that he would 
usually carry his very adversary captive 
after the triumphant chariot of his rheto- 
ric."' Still, there must have been logic^ 
as well as *' rhetoric,** and forcible thought, 
no less than a " melting way " of expres- 
sing it, to account for his pulpit power. 

Nor was it from the pulpit alone that 
he made himself felt. He wielded the 
press also, and with a masterly hand. 
More than thirty books and pamphlets of 
his are still extant — none of them large, 
bat some of them mighty in directing the 
course of events, and all of them answering 
the description which is given by the Eng- 
lish editor, in the "Epistle Prefatory" 
to one of them, viz., "The manner of 
handling, gracious ; meek words, playing 
the champion for virtue and innocency, 
with arguments of steel, unsheathed and 
shining with an amiable plainness of 
speech, and a free and sincere openness of 
heart."* His controversial writings are 
models of their kind. " So able an oppo- 
nent," says Mr. Norton, " was rare ; so 
candid an opponent was more rare; he 
that fell into his liands was likely to fall 
soft enough ordinarily, (except through 
his own fault,) and not likely to lose any- 
thing besides his error." * 

In addition to the influence which he 

> Hubbwd^s Hist, of New England, p. 183. 
« lb., p. 176. 

* ^ Hie Way of Congregational chniches cleared," 
P- 1. In another of hia prodnetiona, " A Modeat and 
elacr Aoiwer to Hr. Ball's Diicoone of let forma of 
Prajer/' the Engllah edition ehaiacteriiea it aa of 
'*a daar judgment, dexterona aptnease, and pithy 
plalniiene hi a moderate and brotherly atile." 

* The following ia thought to be a complete eata- 
lOffo* of Mr. Cotton'a printed worlu, (aome lettera 
exoeptod,) with abbreyiated titlea : 

God's Prmaife to hia Plantation : an Election Ser- 

A Utter in anawer to Objeotlons against New Bng- 



exerted through the pulpit and the press, 
he carried on an extensive correspondence 
with men of all grades, on themes of every 
sort. Cases of conscience, points of doc- 
trine, affairs of State, and questions of 
ethics, were continually coming to him for 
solution. To-day a letter from Mr. Mather, 
of Dorchester, asks ** whether a grand- 
father may not ofier his grand-child for 
baptism, when the father is not a Church 
member?" To-morrow Mr. Davenport^ 
of Kew Haven, whose Church are rather 
over^matched by Ezekiel Cheever, the 
school-master, in their attempt to deal 

land ehurehea ; with Qneatlona to auoh aa are ad- 
mitted to fellowfihip, 1641. 

The Way of life, 4to. 

God'a Mercy mixed with Justice. 

An Abstract of the Lawa of New England, 1686. 

The Church 'a Resurrection ; on BeT. zz : &^. 

Anawer to Mr. BalPa Dlseourae on Forms of Prayer, 
1642. 

Ezpoeition of Rerelationa, 16th Chapter. 

The true Conatttution of a particular Tisible 
Church, 1648. 

The Eeya of the Kingdom of Heayen, 1644. 

The Doctrine of the Church, to which ia commit- 
ted the Keyes of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

The CoTonant of God ; Free Grace moat aweetly 
unfolded, 1646. 

The Way of the Churchea in New England, 1646. 

The pouring out of the Seven Vials. 

The Controversy concerning Liberty of Conscience, 
stated, 1646. 

Goapel Conversion, with reaaona againat atinted 
forms of praising God in Psalms, 1646. 

The singing of Psalms a Goapel Ordinance, 1647. 

The Grounds and Ends of the Baptism of Children, 
1647. 

A Letter to Roger Vniliams. 

The Bloody Tenet washed ; in anawer to Mr. Wil- 



Questiona propounded to Mr. Cotton by the Teach- 
ing Elders, and his answer to each. 

The Way of Congregational churches cleared, in 
two Treatises against Mr. Baylie and Mr. Ruther- 
ford, 1648. 

Tisible Saints the matter of the Church, 1660. 

Christ the Fountain of Lift, 1661. 

A brief Exposition of Ecoleaiaates, 1662. 

A Censure upon the Way of Mr. Henden, of Kent. 

Sermons on the Epistle of John, Folio. 

A Disoourae on things Indifferent. 

Exposition of Canticles. 

MUk for Babes ; a Catechism. 

Meat for Strong Men. 

A IHaeonrse about clvU Government in a Plantati<m 
whoae design ia religion. fThia diacourse. Cotton 
Mather aays, toI. i., p. 800, Is ascribed to Mr. Cotton 
"by a mistake.'*] 
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with him, writes to Mr. Cotton, " Give me 
leave to propoaDd, and, as earnestly as 
my modesty will permit, to importune, 
that you would answer that logical quirk 
which Mr. Frudden told you of; and what 
other arguments you find in that post- 
script of Mr. Cheever*s answer to the 
Church, and which you have elsewhere 
met with." ^ At one time he is writing a 
letter of consolation to some afflicted mem- 
ber of his former flock, in old Boston. At 
another, he is encouraging* Oliver Crom- 
well, in his resistance to tyranny. A let- 
ter of his to that extraordinary character, 
after he became Lord Protector, as also 
Oliver's reply to it, are found in Hutchin- 
son's Collections, though not in Carlyle's. 
With some slight abridgement, they are 
here inserted, that the reader may see 
what each thought of the other. Mr. Cotr 
ton's is dated " 28 of 6th, 1651," and opens 
thus: 

" Right Honorable, 

"For 80 I must acknowledge you, not 
only for the eminency of place and command 
which the God of power and honor hath called 
you unto ; but also for that the Lord hath set 
you forth as a. vessel of honor to his name, in 
working many and great deliverances for his 
people, and for his truth, by you; and yet 
helping you to reserve all the honor to him', 
who is the (Sod of salvation, and the Lord of 
hosts, mighty in battle. I am not ignorant 
that you suffer no small dishonor in the 
tongues of many, not only as a sectary, but as 
out of your calling, being set on work (as is 
pretended,) by an usurped power, and your- 
self (with the army,) exercising a power de- 
structive, in some cases, to the privileges of 
the Parliament, and the liberty and safety of 
the kingdom. But three or four principles 
there be, upon which it seemeth to me your 
proceedings have been grounded and carried 
on, and wherein my judgment hath been fully 
satisfied.— L That the concessions of the late 
King never came up to such a posture as 
whereon to lay a firm foundation of a safe 
peace, either to Church or commonwealth. 
2. That when the Parliament was full, and 
assisted with the Commissioners of Scotland, 
(in the treaty at Uxbridge, or Newport, or 
elsewhere,) they agreed together that the 
King could not be restored to his former 

1 OolleetloDs of Connecticut Hist. 8oc., p. 47. 



state upon such terms. And therefore (un- 
less his concessions afterwards in the Isle of 
Wight were more safe and satisfactory,) if 
the Parliament of England voted the con- 
trary afterwards, in a nightly consultation, it 
was not im act of Parliament, but a prevarica- 
tion of a former just and lavrful act. And 
therefore, when the army discerned, not only 
their own safeties, but the safety of religion 
and State, and their cause and victories gained 
in defence thereof, all of them given away in 
that prevarication, I know not how they could 
have approved their faithfulness better to the 
State and cause than by purging the Parlia^ 
ment of such corrupt humors, and presenting 
the King to public trial. 3. That . . . though 
soldiers may take oaths of fidelity to the Sute, 
in undertaking an expedition, yet they, re- 
garding the cause, as well as the persons that 
set them on work, do perform their fidelity, if 
they attend to the cause for which they fight, 
rather than to the private ends or lusts of 
such as send them forth. Joab, (the General 
of David's host,) though he went beyond his 
Commission in putting Absalom to death, yet 
not beyond his fidelity. 4. That when cove- 
nants are plighted, which consist of many 
articles, (some principal and fundamental, 
others subordinate and accessory,) if it so fall 
out that all the articles cannot be performed 
without breach of some or other, there may 
be just cause of repenting the undertaking of 
such covenant ; but yet, if some articles can- 
not be performed without breach of others, 
the covenanters must chiefly attend to the 
performance of the principal articles, though 
(with grief,) they be put to it to violate the 
subordinate. These things are so clear to my 
own apprehension, that I am fully satisfied 
that you have all this while fought the Lord's 
battles, and the Lord hath owned you, and 
honored himself in you, in all your expedi- 
tions, which maketh my poor prayers the 
more serious and faithful and affectionate (as 
God helpeth,) in your behalf. . . . 

" The Scots, whom God delivered into your 
hands at Dunbar, and whereof sundry were 
sent hither, we have been desirous (as we 
could,) to make their yoke easy. Such as 
were sick of the scurvy or other diseases have 
not wanted physic and chirurgery. They 
have not been sold for slaves to perpetual 
servitude, but for six or seven or eight years, 
as we do our own ; and he that bought the 
most of them, I hear, buildeth houses for 
them, for every four an house, layeth some 
acres of ground thereto, which he giveth them 
as their own, requiring three days in the week 
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to work for him, (by tumi,) and four days for 
themseWeSy and promueth, as soon as they 
can repay him the money he laid out for them, 
he will set them at liberty. 

** As for the aspersion of Ikctious men, I 
hear, by Mr. Desborough's letter last night, 
that yon hare well vindicated yourself there- 
ftom, by cashiering sundry corrupt spirits out 
of the army. And truly, Sir, better a few and 
faithful, than many and unsound. ThQ army 
on Christ's side (which he maketh yictorious) 
sure called chosen and faithfhl, (Rey. 17 : 14,) a 
Terse worthy your Lordship's frequent and 
deep meditation. Oo on, therefore, good Bir,' 
to overcome yourself, (ProT. 16 : 32) to over- 
come your army, (Deut. 29 : 9, with verse 4) 
and to vindicate your orthodox integrity to 
the world 

*' The Lord Jesus, who is your righteous- 
ness, go before you, and the glory of the Lord 
be still your rearward, Isa. 58 : 8. Thus 
humbly taking leave, I remain desirous of the 
mccomplishent of the Lord's work in your 
hands. John Cotton." 

To this Oliver replied under date of 
" Oct. 2d, 1651." 

"Worthy Sir, and my Christian friend, 

" I received yours a few days since. It was 
welcome to me, because signed by you, whom 
I love and honor in the Lord ; but more to 
see some of the same grounds of our actings 
stirring in you that do in us, to quiet us to 
our work, and support us therein, which hath 
greatest difficulty in our engagement in Scot^ 
land, by reason we have had to do with some, 
who were (I verily think) godly, but through 
weakness, and subtlety of Satan, involved in 
interests against the Lord and his people. 
With what tenderness we have proceeded 
with such, and that in sincerity, our papers 
which (I suppose you have seen) will in part 
manifest, and I give you some comfortable 
assurance of. The Lord hath marvellously 
appeared even against them ; and now again, 
when all the power was devolved into the 
Scottish King and the malignant party, they 
invading England, the Lord has rained upon 
them such snares as the enclosed will show. 

Surely, Sir, the Lord is greatly 

to be feared, as to be praised. We need 
prayers in this, as much as ever. How shall 
we behave ourselves, after such mercy ? What 
is the Lord a doing ? What prophecies are 
now fulfilling? Who is a Ood like ours? 
To know his will, to do his will, are both 
of him. I took this liberty from business to 
salute you thus in a word. Truly I am ready 

TOL. ni. IS 



to serve you and the rest of our brethren, and 
the churches with you. I am a poor, weak 
creature, and not worthy the name of a worm ; 
yet accepted to serve the Lord and his people. 
Indeed, my dear friend, between you and me, 
you know not me, my weaknesses, my inor- 
dinate passions, my unskillfulness, and every 
way unfitness to my wovk; yet, yet, the 
Lord who will have mercy on whom he will, 
does as you see. Pray for me. Salute all 
Christian friends, though unknown. I rest, 
'* Tour affectionate friend, to serve you, 
"O. Cbomwbll." 

If such testimony, from such a source, 
adds any luster to the name of John Cot- 
ton, much more does Oliver Cromwell 
brighten as we look at him through the 
clear logic and Christian charity of Mr. ' 
Cotton's letter, to which it is a reply. 
That letter fully sustains Mr. Carlyle's 
vindication of him from the charge of 
hypocrisy, and goes far beyond, as an 
independent argument for his piety. On 
this most important and lon^ mooted ques- 
tion, no better witness ever lived ; none 
whose testimony will have more weight 
with the Christian world. The great 
respect which Cromwell had for Mr. Cot- 
ton is forcibly expressed in the words : *'i 
took liberty from business to salute you 
ihus.'' Think of the Lord Frotectbr of 
England, occupied, as we know he was 
in October, 1651, suspending ail other 
business to write, with his own hand, (for 
the copyist assures us in a note, that it 
was all in Oliver's own hand-writing) a 
letter of friendship to a minister of Christ 
three thousand miles off I 

But it was not permitted Mr. Cotton to 
live always in the sunshine. Allusion has 
been made to an ecL'pse of his fair fame 
during the Antinomian controversy. A 
heresy which it took all the ministers in 
the country twenty-four days in Synod to. 
expose, and a much longer time to expel, 
originated in the Boston Church, — or 
rather was brought into that Church from 
over the water, by Mrs. Ann Hutchinson 
— ^and had infected most of the members 
before Mr. Cotton became aware of its 
existence. Still more suiprising, it was 
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propagated under the sanction of his great 
name I Such a game could have been 
BUCcessfuUy played only by a woman, to 
whom all parties have ascribed ^ a nim- 
ble wit, a voluble tongue, and eminent 
knowledge of the Scriptures." Mr. 
Hubbard, the historian, moralizes upon 
the case in a somewhat soberer strain, 
thus : — " As when the devil attempted to 
ruin mankind by the insinuation of a new 
divinity, he began with Eve, and by her 
surprised her husband ; the same course 
is still found to be most successful for that 
end, and was, to admiration, verified in 
and about Boston/' 

In his reply to Bobert Baylie's cruel 
attempt to prove this heresy upon him by 
an appeal to Mrs. Hutchinson and her 
followers, ",who," he says, ** boast of 
Mr. Cotton for their master and patron,'' 
he admits the ** boast," but affirms that 
when it came to his knowledge, he dealt 
with Mrs. Hutchinson and her adherents, 
<* declaring to them," says he, ** the erro- 
neousness of those tenets, and the injury 
done to myself in fathering them upon 
me." They denied both the tenets and 
the attempt to father them upon him; 
and in the spirit of that charity which 
"hopeth all things," he reported the 
result to his ministerial brethren. Their 
suspicions, however, were not removed ; 
and they advised him to test the matter 
by preaching against the errors com- 
plained of. This he did in a way which 
entirely satisfied the ministers, till the 
Antinomians, in attempting to mitigate 
one falsehood, perpetrated another. ** No 
matter " — they said, when referred to the 
public discourse as proof of their lie — " no 
matter what you hear him say in public, we 
know what we hear him say in private." 

Jn this false position Mr. Cotton stood 
when the Synod of 1637 was called, 
which resulted in ferreting out among the 
followers of Mrs. Hutchinson, eighty-two 
" erroneous ojnnions," and nine " unsafe 
speeches," all of which were separately 
discussed, refuted and condemned. The 
investigations of this Synod, with its ante- 



cedents and adjuncts, brought Mr. Cotton 
into many trj^ing situations ; but he was 
also brought out of them all unharmed, 
and had fifteen years of tranquil, but 
laborious life with his Boston flock, afler 
that phrensy had subsided. During this 
time his Church was thoroughly purged 
of the leaven of Antinomianism, and 
regained its former rank, — ^which certain- 
ly was very high, if we may credit the 
testimony of a cotemporary historian, that 
<* some have been heard to say. they be- 
lieved the Church of Boston to be the 
most glorious church in the world ; and 
indeed they deserved to be highly hon- 
ored, both for their faith and order, with 
their eminent gifb of utterance and know- 
ledge."^ The same witness testifies of 
Mr. Cotton, that he " recovered his for- 
mer splendor, throughout the whole coun- 
try, with his wonted esteem and interest 
in the hearts of his friends and acquaint- 
ance, so as his latter days were like the 
clear shining of the sun after rain."* 

That he never had the least taint of 
the Antinomian heresy, was made suffi- 
ciently clear to the Synod. That he held 
views different from some of his brethren 
on questions touching the grounds of Jus- 
tification, from which certain errors were 
inferentially derived, was equally appa- 
rent; and the knowledge of misconstruc- 
tions put upon his words by heretical 
hearers, as developed in the course of the 
investigations, led him to modify .the form 
of his statements somewhat, as any good 
man would. 

The consideration in which he was held 
in England, notwithstanding tho asper- 
sions of Baylie and other bigots, was 
shown in the urgent call that he had in 
1648, from ^* divers Lords of t|}e upper 
house, and some members of the house of 
Commons, with some ministers, who stood 
for the Independency of the churches," 
to attend the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines, and " assist in the said Synod." * 

But the limits of this sketch do not al- 

1 Hubbard's Hiatory, p. 280. 

• Id., p. 803. • Id., p. 409. 
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low of farther details. The last public 
service which Mr. Ck)tton rendered outside 
of his own palpit, was a lecture to the 
students in Cambridge, hj special request 
In crossing the ferry to attend that lec- 
ture, he took a severe cold, which settled 
on his lungs in a permanent asthmatic 
disease. The last time he preached, was 
on the 25th of November. After this, he 
spent one day in his studj — to him the 
most holy place on earth, next the sanc- 
•tuarj — to prepare, not for preaching, but 
for dyiDg ; and on leaving it at night, he 
said to his wife, *^I shall go into that 
room no more." While he lingered and 
ivas able to converse, the magistrates and 
ministers, moved b^ the feeling that car- 
ried King Joash to the sick bed of Elisha, 
to weep and .say, " O, my father, my 
father, the chariot of Israel and the horse- 
men thereof," were often in his chamber, 
catching from hb lips such words of coun- 
sel as he had strength to give. A short 
time before his death, he desired to be 
left alone in prayer ; and in that situation, 
* . like Moses, he breathed out his soul into 
the hands of his Maker, with no human 
-witness. This was on the 23d of Decem- 
ber, 1652, just after entering his sixty- 
eighth year. On December 28tb, he was 
buried, " with the most numerous con- 
course of people, and the most grievous 
and solemn funeral that was ever known 
perhaps upon the American strand ; and 
the lectures in his church, the whole win- 
ter following, performed by the neigh- 
boring ministers, were but so many funeral 
sermons upon the death and worth of 
this extraordinary person." The loss was 
scarcely less mourned in Old England 
than in New. 

The curiosity which we naturally feel 
on reading the life of a great or good man, 
to know how he looked, is in a measure 
gratified l^ the follovring brief, but well- 
defined picture, drawn by Dr. C. Mather, 
under the eye of his mother, a daughter 
of Mr. Cotton, who must have known 
what his personal appearance was. ^ He 
was of a clear, fair, sanguine complex- 



ion, and, like David, of a ruddy cpunte- 
nance. He was rather low than tall, and 
rather fat than lean, but of a becoming 
mediocrity. In his younger years his hair 
was brown, but in his latter years, as white 
as the driven snow. In his countenance 
there was an inexpressible sort of majesty, 
which commanded reverence from all that 
approached him." The fine engraving 
that faces this sketch, for which we hereby 
acknowledge our obligations to S. G. 
Drake, Esq., was taken from a portrait 
now in the mansion of the late J. E. 
Thayer, of Boston, a lineal descendant. 
The original is an old painting, and was 
found with a relative of Mr. Thayer, in 
England, several years ago. Its con- 
formity to the above description, and 
especially its Cotton Mather look, seem to 
vouch for its genuineness. 

Mr. Cotton's leading characteristics have 
been already indicated. His great learn- 
ing is attested by all cotemporary writers, 
who speak of him as '* a universal scholar ;" 
** a living system of the liberal arts ;" ^ a 
walking library ;" " a glory to both Eng- 
lands." To show his familiarity with the 
Hebrew tongue, they relate this incident : 
that on his examination for a fellowship in 
Emanuel College, he was set to reading 
the third chapter of Isaiah, in which is 
given that inventory of fineries wherewith 
the proud daughters of Zion bedecked 
themselves — surpassing in variety a mod- 
ern milliner's shop — which he accom- 
plished with perfect accuracy and ease. 
In Greek he was a thorough critic, while 
he spoke and wrote Latin with Ciceronian 
elegance. His logic, like that of Presi- 
dent Edwards, was generally characterized 
by clearness of definition and calmness of 
spirit ; but when roused and resisted by an 
unfair antagonist, it was like the charge 
of a heavy battalion. His theology was 
eminently Scriptural — textual^ it might be 
called — and took this shape finom his abun- 
dant expository preaching, in which, du- 
ring the nineteen years of his ministry 
here, he went entirely through the Old 
Testament once, and nearly through again ; 
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as alflo'once (hrougb the New Testament, 
and the second tune as far as the 11th of 
Hebrews. He is reported to have said 
once to a friend, " that he knew not of 
any difficult place in the whole Bible 
which he had not weighed somewhat unto 
satisfaction.** These continual Scripture 
readings, kept him ever supplied with 
proof-texts on all subjects. He was hj 
no means unacquainted with the fathers 
and school-men. EspeciaUj was he a 
reader of John Calvin, whose writings he 
prized above those of all the Others and 
school-men together ; and with which, in 
his own quaint phrase, he was accustomed 
to sweeten his mouth every night before 
going to sleep. 

These vast attainments in learning were 
not made without correspondent toil His 
industry and application were among the 
most remarkable traits of his character. 
An early riser through life, he could 
hardly spare time to eat Indeed, one of 
his biographers says that in his latter days 
he relinquished the third meal, ^* and 
tamed his former supping-time into a 
reading, a thinking, a praying time." 
Twelve hours of actual study he called a 
student's day. 

• Profoundly learned as he was, his ser- 
mons were nevertheless composed in sim- 
ple style, level to the capacity of common 
people. Cotton Mather, with ludicrous 
gravity, says of him : " You should hear 
few terms of art, few latinitiesy no exotic 
or obsolete phrases, obscuring of the truths 
which he was to bring unto the people of 
God." Let no one henceforth charge the 
Doctor with wresting facts that do not 
fall in with his fancy, and coloring charac- 
ters to suit his taste ; for never did biog- 
rapher more roundly condemn himself in 
commending another. This plain way of 
preaching was not less suited to the humil- 
ity of his own spirit, than to the wants of 
his flock. The first triumph that grace 
achieved in his ^heart, as we have seen, 
was to crush out all aspirations for literary 
fame and self-adulation. ^ So equal a 
contention between learning and meek- 
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ness,^ says Mr. Norton, << is seldom visible 
in any one person." He even compares 
him to Moses and Melancthon, and sup- 
poses that his slowness to resent a per- 
sonal injury, arose from his keen, and 
distressing sense of the harm which the 
injurious party was doing himself, and the 
dishonor he was casting on God. 

His Sabbaths were kept in the most 
Puritanical way. Following the Hebrew 
custom, he measured holy time **from 
evening to evening." In this he differed 
from William Perkins, his great exemplar, 
and probably from John Robinson. But 
his influence carried the Congregational 
churches of New £ngland generally with 
him. No sooner was the sun gone down 
on Saturday, than his family were gathered 
for worship, to which, on that evening, 
was added catechising and psalm singingi 
after which he withdrew to his closet till 
bed-time. Early on Sabbath morning 
came breakfast and family worship, f(4- 
lowed by private devotions till the time 
for going to church. Prom church he 
repaired to his closet again, with no other 
interruption of his devotions than to par- 
take of a light repast, brought to his 
study. On his return from the afternoon 
service, he once more viated his closet, 
where he continued till supper-time ; after 
which, followed another season of famij 
worship, repeating sermons and singing 
psalms, with another interview with God 
in private before retiring to rest 

Mr. Cotton was pre-eminently a man of 
prayer, — " praying always with all prayer 
and si^plication in the spirit ;" ** in every- 
thing, by prayer and supplication letting 
his requests be made known unto God;" 
praying when he entered his stady, and 
when he left it ; praying as the first act 
in the morning, and 'the last at night; 
besides family prayer, with Scripture read- 
ing and exposition, and whdH days of 
prayer and fasting when anything out of 
the ordinary courBe-— either in bis family, 
in the Church, or in the commonwealth — 
awakened his concern. His last breath 
went out in prayer. 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN PORTAGE AND SUMMIT 

COUNTIES, omo. 

BT RBT. JOHN C. SAST, BATENNA, OHIO. 



(Continued from 

Nelson is No. 5, 6th range. Popula- 
tion in 1850, 1,888. The town was settled 
by emigrants from New England. The 
greater number was from Cornwall, Litch- 
field county, Connecticut • Of the 18 per- 
sons who united to constitute the Church, 
10 were from the churches in that place, 
and 2 from Granville, Ms. The Church 
was organized Sept. 19, 1813, bj Rev. 
Messrs. John Seward, Hanrey Coe, and 
Simeon Woodruff. At Garretsville— ^ 
railroad station aad watei^power at the 
Southwest corner of the town — is another 
Congregational Church. There is also a 
Methodist Church at both places ; also a 
Baptist, and a Disciples' Church at Gar- 
retsTiIle. From 1821 to 1824, there was 
Uniyersalist preaching. 

Rev. Benjamin Fenn, first pastor, was 
ordained June 16, 1817; dismissed April 
6, 1835. Rev. William Bonney, a native 
of Cornwall, and some time pastor of the 
Church in New Canaan, Ct, and who 
was dismissed on account of ill health, 
preached to the Church, as he was able, 
from 1835 to his death, in 1839. 

Bev. Fbanklin Maoinnis, Ord. Jan.22, 1840. 

Dia. Dec. 31, 1854. 

Rev. W. 8. Spauldimo, §.§. during the year 

1855. 
Rev. L. C. R0T7SB, i.8. from Jan. 1856, to 1860. 

The Charch, when organized, appointed 
a Standing Committee, and became con- 
nected with Presbytery. In May, 1837, 
the Church abolished the Standing Com- 
mittee, and voted ** That we will adopt 
the Congregational mode of Church dis- 
cipline." It withdrew from Presbytery in 
1856, and became connected with the 
Puritan Conference, by unanimous vote. 

In February, 1831, an unusual serious- 
ness was manifest in the congregation ; it 
VOL. III. 13* 



vol. ii., p. 390.) 

was helped forward by a Conference of 
churches (held here and in other places 
about the same time, under the direction 
of Presbytery,) in the month of April, 
and again in the month of May, with in- 
creased interest. The revival continued 
several months, and as the fruit of it, some 
44 persons united with the Church, 40 of 
whom had been baptized in infancy. The 
revival encountered serious opposition. 
There were 22 persons admitted to the 
Church in 1835. 

About this time, controversy arose on 
the subject of the * abolition of slavery, 
colonization, and kindred questions. This 
occasioned the dismission of their pastor, 
Mr. Fenn, who had embraced abolition 
views — his friends yielding, " for the sake 
of peace." From this time onward, the 
Church has been in an unquiet state, 
though not always in active controversy. 

The progress of the Church may be 
gathered from its statistics, at various 
times. The number of members in 1818, 
was 84 ; in 1835, 128 ; in 1836, 142 ; in 
1839, 138; in 1840, 131 ; in 1843, 122; 
in 1850, 82 ; in 1859, 51. Another cause 
of decline has been the neglect of infant 
baptism, and the duties of that covenant 
— the religious education of children. 

The history of this Church furnishes 
an illustration of Joshua, chap, xxiv., 31 : 
<' And Israel served the Lord all the days 
of Joshua, and all the days of the elders 
that overiived Joshua, and which had 
known all the works of the Lord, that he 
had done for Israel." Then comes the 
history recorded in the book of Judges. 

The records are not sufficiently perfect 
to show the total number of admissions, 
but there have been ** about 250 to 300." 
The congregation for many years sup- 
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ported its own pastor, but has recently 
had Home Missionary aid. 

The Church in Garretsville was or- 
ganized on the 22d of February, 1834, by 
Rev. Benjamin Fenn and Rev. Joseph 
Treat Fifteen persons united in the or- 
ganization, having received letters for that 
purpose from other churches. Two imme- 
diately joined by profession. The ipllow- 
ing ministers have been connected with the 
Church, in the order of their names, but 
at what time and how long, doer not 
appear in the case of several of them. 

Rer. "W. JuDD, p., Inst. Nov. 2, 1837. 

Dis. July 3, 1838. 
Rev. Mr. Cornwall, s.s. 
Rev. Mr. Lawbbncb, 8.8. 
Rev. Mr. Bakbb, 8.8. 
Rev. Enoch N. Babtlbtt, b.8. 
Rev. Isaac Winans, 8.8. 
Rev. Samuel Momtookekt, 8.8. 
Rev. RoBEBT Hovbkdbn, the present pastor, 
was installed Nov. 21, 1860. 

The Church was organized in connec- 
tion with Portage Presbytery ; withdrew 
Sept 7, 1837, and united with the Wes- 
tern Reserve Association, in which con- 
nection it continued till 1850, when it 
again became connected with Presbytery, 
from which it withdrew, May 6, 1857. It 
now awaits the earliest opportunity to 
connect with the Puritan Conference. 

There have been several seasons of re- 
ligious interest, connected with protracted 
meetings. In one instance, the revival 
continued several months. Upon uniting 
the second time with Presbytery, several 
members withdrew; they are now x<^ 
turning. The population of the place has 
changed frequently, but has now the pros- 
pect of more permanence, and the condi- 
tion of the Church is more promising than 
ever before. The number of members at 
its formation was 1 7 ; since admitted, on 
profession, 70 ; by letter, 61 ; total, 148. 

Randolph is No. 1, 8th range. Pop- 
ulation in 1850, 1,732, of whom 600 are 
Germans. The earliest immigration was 
from Massachusetts and Connecticut, — 
afterwards from Pennsylvania and Ger- 
jnany. . 



The Church was oi^anized July 12, 
181 2, by Rev. John Seward, and was Con- 
gregational, but connected with Presby- 
tery. Rev. Henry Ely, a Congregational 
minister from Connecticut, moved to this 
town in 1806, and preached a part of the 
time during two or three years. 

Rev. Joseph Merriam was orduned 
pastor of the Church, in connection with 
Rootstown, on the 7th of January, 1824 ; 
he continued to serve both churches till 
1886, — since which time he has been pas- 
tor of this Chuiy^h alone, and is at present 
the oldest pastor on the Reserve. 

The Church withdrew from Preabyteiy, 
by unanimous vote, in 1833 ; united to 
form the Consociation of Portage and 
Summit Counties in 1841, and continued 
the connection with that body till its dis- 
solution, in 1851. It ^became connected 
with the Puritan Conference at its origin. 

Seasons of refreshing from the presence 
of the Lord, have been somewhat more 
frequent than in most of our churches, 
though the numbers affected by them 
have not been large, since, in this farming 
town, there are five churches and part of 
another, — Congregational, Methodist, Dis- 
ciples, members of a Church of United 
Brethren, and a Protestant and Catholic 
Church of Germans. 

In 1812, a "goodly number" united 
with the Church; in 1830-31, 16; in 
1836, 9 ; in 1840, 13 ; in 1851, 19 pro- 
fessed faith in Christ. Nearly all the 
present members are descendants of the 
original members in the third generation. 
Few of our churches have taken so good 
care of their children, and few contain so 
great a proportion of reliable young men. 
The number at the organization was 12; 
since added by letter, 66 ; by profession, 
98 ; total, 176 ; present number, 48. 

The lectures of Stephen Foster and 
Abby Kelly produced some agitation in 
the Church, and a few were excommuni- 
cated. The injurious influence of their 
doctrines is still felt 

This Church has used no alcoholic wine, 
at the communion, for twenty-five yean, 
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and all its manbera abstain whoUj from 
all intoxicating drioln. 



Ravenna ib No. 8, 8tb range. Popu- 
lation in 1850, 2,540; present population, 
2,700. It was peopled by inunigrants from 
New England, of whom the greater num- 
ber was from Hampshire and Hampden 
counties, in Massachusetts, and Litchfield 
countj, Connecticut, and a few from FeUn- 
^Ivania. It has been the county seat of 
Portage county since 1808. The fixst 
Congregational Church was organized 
May 22, 1822, by Bey. Messrs. John Sew- 
ard, William Hanibrd, Simeon Woodruff, 
and Charles B. Storrs. Eleyen persons 
united in the organization. 

An Episcopal Church had been organ- 
ized about 1817, but the enterprise was 
abandoned after about one year. There 
is at this time a Methodist Church and a 
Disciples' Church, both of which are pros- 
perous, externally. . 

The following pastors labored as follows : 

Rev. C. B. Stobbs, from Haj, 1812, to Nov., 
1828. 



Rev. Altan Nash began in Nov.. 1828.— ».•• 

installed Sept., 1829,— dismiesed Dec, 1835. 
Rev. Wau>o, 8.8., from Jan., 1836, to 

1838. 
Rev. A. Nash was recalled Aug. 9, 1838,— 

Inst. April 3, 1839,— Dis. Dec. 2. 1840. 
Rer. Edward E. Atwatbb, Ord. Nov. 24, 

1841,— Dis. June 26, 1847. 
Rev. Rupus NxjTTiNO, Jr., Ord. April 23, 

1851,— Dis. April 6, 1862. 
Rev. William D. Sandsss, b-s., from 1852 

to April, 1854. . 
Rev. J. C. Habt, called in April, 1854,— Inst. 

Jan. 9, 1859. 

Mr. Storrs received a call to become 
pastor, and an agreement was entered 
into that on certain conditions either 
party might dissolve the relation, — there- 
fore the Presbytery refused to install him. 
He was removed, to take the presidency 
of Western Reserve College. 

Mr. Nash was called to be .pastor of 
the Church in Sandusky City, and was 
relinquished with great reluctance by the 
Church. In the interval between his dis- 
misiion and recall, a new leaven was in- 
troduced, which fermented for a long time, 



and was probably the remote cause of the 
disruption of the Church, some twelve 
years after. He was dismissed the second 
time, on account of a difference of opinion 
between him and some of the Church, 
eonceming the administration of the means 
of grace, the employment of evangelists, 
and new measures in revirals. 

Mr. Atwater was a native of New 
Haven, a graduate of Yale College and 
Theological Seminary ; left because of ill 
health ; has since been pastor of a Church 
at Salmon Falls, N. H., and is now preach- 
ing in New Haven, Ct 

Mr. Nutting and Mr. Sanders were 
natives of the Western Reserve, educated 
at W. B. College, and are at present Pro- 
fessors in Illinois College. 

Mr. Hart is a native of Cornwall, Ct ; 
educated at Yale College. 

The Church became connected with 
Presbytery at its organization, and con- 
tinued to act harmoniously with it till 
1841. As the action of this Church on 
the subject is accessible, and will illus- 
trate the temper and views not only of 
this, but of other churches in the region, 
I insert such of their resolutions as are 
necessary for the purpose. 

1. *' Resolved^ That we are attached, from 
education and from choice, to the principles 
of Church government which were adopted 
by the primitive Congregational churches of 
New England, and under which those churches 
have flourished and been blessed to the present 
day. 

2. **That we believe the Congregational 
form of Church government to be the most 
consonant with the free institutions of this 
country ; the most in accordance with the 
form of government in vogue with the early 
Christian fathers, (churches ?) ind the near- 
est conformed to the teachings and practice of 
the apostles. 

3. *'That whatever might have been the 
necessity, in the early settlement of the Re- 
serve—when the population was sparse, and 
the churches comparatively feeble— for the 

adoption of the *Flan of Union,' 

that necessity has long since ceased to exist. 



4. ** That we are admonished, by the pages 
of history, of the impracticability of harmo- 
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Biously uniting the elements of two essentially 
different Church organisations.^ 

5. '* That the uneasiness and excitement in 
the Congregational churches, in reference to 
Church organization, can best be allayed, 
and the peace and happiness of the Church (es) 
best secured, by permitting them to enjoy that 
form of govemraent which they most love, 
and to which they are so much attached. 

6. "That as a Church, we have no com- 
plaint against the Presbytery with which we 
are connected, and wish to speak of it and its 
members only in terms of respect; but in 
Tiew of the foregoing considerations, we . . . 
do hereby respectfully ask Presbytery to take 
into consideration the propriety of severing 
our relation to that body, and of giving us 
their sanction in taking steps to form for our- 
selves, and as many of our sister churches as 
may be disposed to unite with us, a pure 
Congregational organization." ' 

This paper was laid before Presbytery 
in April, 1841, but no action was taken. 
On the 21 St of December, 1841, the 
Church united with others to form a Con- 
sociation, with which it continued to act 
till its dissolution, in 1851. Inasmuch as 
the Presbytery took no further action, 
the Church, on the 8d of February, 1844, 
voted to withdraw, and presented their 
vote to that body, at their meeting in 
April, at which their pastor united with it. 
No alteration was made in its Constitu- 
tion, except to change its name from 
" Presbyterian Congregational ** to " Con- 
gregational Church;" and its Standing 
Conmiittee, from a session to an annually 
elected Congregational Committee. The 
Church became connected with the Puri- 
tan Conference, in 1858. 

This Church shared, with the whole 
country, the revival of 1881, the influence 
of which was felt through several years. 
The most extensive revival occurred in 
1842, as the fruit of which 45 persons 
were added to the Church. Again, in • 
1852, the Church was revived, and en- 
larged, by the addition of 86 persons. 
These revivals occurred in connection 

1 Beftrence is made to the disrcg[>ti(m of the 
Synods of New York and PennsylTania, in 1741, and 
might have been nude to that of 1887. 

* Omissions, at dots, are mostly repetitions. 



with ordinary pastoral labor, aided oeca- 
nonaUy by neighboring pastors. In 1 85 1 , 
some 15 persons withdrew, to form the 
Free Congregational Church. The occa- 
sion of dissolution was difference of views 
in respect to what should be said and 
done on the subject of Slavery. It con- 
tinned to hold its meetings, sometimes 
with respectable congregations, till 1857, 
when it disappeared. 

The Church has gained slowly, in nmn- 
bers and influence, against many opponng 
influences. Number t^t the organization, 
11 ; nnce added, by letter, 201 ; profession, 
196 ; total, 408 ; present number, 106. 



RooTSTOWN is No. 2, 8th range. Pop- 
ulation in 1850, 1^810. It was peopled 
by immigrants from New England and 
Germany. Subsequently it has received 
a large immigration from Nantucket, — re- 
tired whalemen, who have bought out the 
original settlers. 

The first Congregational Church was 
organized by Rev. Giles H. Cowles, Aug. 
16, 1810. There is also a Methodist 
Church. 

From its organization to 1824, it had 
preaching only occasionally. The Bev. 
Joseph Merriam was pastor of this Church, 
with that of Randolph, finom Jan. 7, 1824, 
to December, 1885. 

Rev. Aaron K. Wright, from June, 1836, 

to Jan., 1839. 
Rev. Anson Y. Tuttls, from 1840 to 1844. 
Rey. George D. Young, s.s., 1844 to 18i5. 
Rev. MosBS RiGOS, s.s., 1845 to 184^ 
Rev. Jairus Ordwat, p., 1848 to 1852. 
Rev. John C. Hart, s.s., 1853 to 1854. 
Rev. A. A. Whitmore, s.s., 1854 to 1855. 
Rey. John Williams, s.s., 1855 to 1859. 
Rey. Edward E. Lamb, 1860. 

The Church was connected with Grand 
River JPresbytery at an early day, and 
when the Presbytery was divided, it was 
embraced in the Presbytery of Portage. 
It withdrew from that body, Feb. 4, 1858, 
and became connected with the Puritan 
Conference. The inunediate occasion of 
withdrawal was the supposed complicity 
of the Church with Slavery, through its 
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connection with the General Assembly. 
This question agitated the Church for 
some time ; one member withdrew, and it 
^as supposed that others would do so. 
"When the Church left Presbjterj, another 
-withdrew for that reason. No Tery ex- 
tensive reyival has been enjoyed. 

Number at formation, 18; received by 
letter, 107; profession, 113. 



Windham is No. 4, 6th range. Popu- 
lation in 1850, 808. The town was settled 
by a colony from Becket, Berkshire coun- 
ty, Massachusetts. The Congregational 
Church was organized in Becket, May 9, 
1811, by Bev. Joseph L. Mills, pastor of 
the Cbnrch in Becket, and Bev. Messrs. 
William G. BaUantine, of Washington, 
Alvan Hyde, of Lee, and Jonathan Nash| 
of Middlefield. 

There is, in the town, a Methodist and 
IMsciples' Church, the latter in a state of 
flospended animation. 

The Church was supplied by Rev. John 
Seward and Rev. NaUian B. Darrow, and 
ether missionaries of the Connecticut So- 
ciety, till 1817. 

Mr. Joseph Treat was ordained pastor, 
Sept 24, 1817 ; dismissed Oct 4, 1827. 

Bev. Benj. Fenn supplied the Church 
a part of the time, in connection with Nel- 
son, ft>r four years. Bev. William Han- 
ford was installed pastor, Oct 11, 1831 ; 
dismissed Sept 2, 1840. 

John Hough, D.D., late Professor in 
Middlebnry College, Yt, was* installed 
pastor, June 24, 1841 ; dismissed April, 
1850. Bev. Hiram Bingham inmiediate- 



ly succeeded him, and was installed in 
the winter following; dismissed April 5, 
1855. Rev. L.B. Wilson was Stated Sup- 
ply four and one half years, to Dec. 1859. 
Rev. James Shaw commenced his labors 
soon after, and was installed July 4, 1860. 

The Church early became connected 
with Grand River Presbytery ; was trans- 
ferred to Portage, at its organization, and 
continued till April, 1856, when it with- 
drew, by a minority of two-thirds. The 
Church was unanimous in forming the 
connection. It was, at one time, a Pres- 
byterian Church for four years. 

The Church has been prosperous, and 
illustrates, in its history, the advantages 
of colonization over a promiscuous immi- 
gration ; and of quiet labor by the pastor 
and members, over the system of evange- 
lism and shifting Stated Supplies. 

As the fruit of revivals, there were 
added to the Church 80 in 1822; 35 in 
1831; 21 in 1835; 36 in 1843; 12 in 
1845 ; 13 in 1849 ; 18 in 1851. In 1860, 
the 'Church enjoyed a precious revival, 
the .results of which are not certainly 
known. About 70 profess conversion. 

Nearly all the congregation is connected 
with the Sabbath School. Of the 232* 
who have been admitted to the Church, 
on profession of faith, all but 34 were 
baptized in in&ncy. 

There were 11 who united in the organ- 
ization. Since added, by letter, 158 ; by 
profession, 232 ; total, 401 ; present num- 
ber, 170. Since the ordination of its first - 
pastor, the Church has had no Home Mis- 
sionary aid. 



CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES AND MINISTERS 
IN WINDHAM COUNTY, CT. 
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(Continued from p. 18.) 
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Scotland. — This town is the young- 
est in Windham County, and formed the 
Eastern Society in the town of Windham 
until three or four years ago. It is small 
in extent, and chiefiy inhabited by far- 



mers. In a quiet, but pleasant village, at 
the Center, stands the house of worship 
belonging to the Congregational Society. 
The Church was gathered Oct 22, 
1735, .being the Second Church in Wind- 
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ham, and has once had the following pas- Coventry. His widow became the second 

tors : wife of Rev. Dr. Cogswell, his successor 

Ebbxbzbh DBV0Ti0N,....0rd. Oct. 22, 1736 '^^ ^^ pastorate. 

• July 16, 1771 An account of Rev. Dr. Cogswell may 

James Cogswell, Inst. Feb. 19, 1772 ^e found on pp. 868-4 of the fiiirt volume 

Di8. Dec. 10, 1804 - , . ^ , 

CoE^ELius Adams Ord. Dec. 6. 1806 o*^"" Quarterly. 

• Nov. 28, 1806 Rev. CORNELIUS Adahs was bom in 
Elijah G. Wells, j!:^- J^- 20, 1808 Canterbury, Nov. 9, 1776, son of Cop- 

.Di8. May 2, 1810 ,. j r. ^i. rcs^ 2 n aj 

Jesse FiSEBE. Ord. May 22. 1811 °«^'"8 *°^ ^^^^ (Stedman) Adams. 

• Sept. 29, 1836 The family was one of the oldest in that 
Otis C. Whiton Inst. June 28. 1837 town. — {he father a Deacon in the Sep- 

Dia. April 6, 1841 * nu v 

Thomas Tallmah, Ord. Mar. 20, 1844 wate Church. , ^ ^ ,_ ^ 

Mr. A. was graduated Y. C. 1803, and 

Rev. Ebbnezer Devotion T^as bom ordained at Scotland, Dec. 5, 1805, — the 

at Suffield, May 18, 1714, the eldest son sermon by Rev. £. Learned, of Westmin- 

of Rev. Ebenezer and Hannah (Breck) gter. The young pastor followed the ven- 

Devotion. He was graduated Y. C. 1732, erable Dr. Cogswell, who had recently 

and united with his father's Church in removed to Hartford, on account of his 

Suffield, in 1 734. He went soon after to failing strength ; but soon it appealed that 

Scotland, then a new Society in Wind- youth is not a sure guarantee of bodily 

ham, and was ordained pastor, Oct. 22, yigor and endurance. At the October 

1735, the same day on which the Church meeting of Association, in 1806, he sent 

was gathered. Here he continued in up a request for help, which was promised, 

charge till his death, July 16, 1771, in his and he died on the 28th day of the fol- 

58th year. lowing month, a victim to consumption, at 

Mr. Devotion was a man of energy and the early age of thirty years. A monu- 

ability, wielding much influence among mentin an obscure burial-place, in the 

the ministry. He took decided ground « North Society," Canterbury, commem- 

against the more zealous of the revivalists orates his name with those of his three 

of his day, and tended towards the ultra- brothers,— Rev. Thos. Adams, Y.C. 1800, 

conservatives in ecclesiastical matters. A who died at Kingston, N. Y., Oct 28, 

schism took place in his Church, as in 1806, aged 31 ; Stedman Adams, Y. C. 

so many others, soon after the Gi;eat 1801, who died in London, Eng., May 

Awakening. His dealings with these 23, 1811, aged 34 ; and Daniel Adams, 

Separatists was prompt and rigid. He Y. C. 1806, who died in New York, May 

published an answer to their articles of 23, 1812, aged 29. 

faith, in the name of his Church. He He appears to have been a man of 

also published sermons, preached in 1749, good talents and sincere piety. He left 

at the ordination of Rev. N. Huntington, one published sermon — that which he 

at Ellington, — ^in 1 753, at the ordination preached on the Sabbath after his ordina- 

of Rev. Dr. Ripley, at Abington,— in 1 758, tion. 

at the Annual Election, — in 1 754, at the He married Mary M. Clarke, who 

Mineral of Rev. Ephraim Avery, — in 1762, afterwards married ; Rowe, and died 

at the ordination of Rev. E. Huntington, shortly, without any children. 

at Middletown. Rev. Elijah Gardner Welles was 

He married, in 1738, Miss Martha La- the son of Benjamin and Mary (Warren) 

throp, of Norwich, and had a son, Ebene- Welles. His parents removed from Bol- 

zer, who became a farmer and merchant ton to New Hartford, where he was 

in Scotland ; and also five daughters, one brought up, but the place and time of his 

of whom married Rev. Dr. Huntington, of birth are not exactly ascertained. He 
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▼as graduated W. C. 1805; A. M. at 
t Yale, in 1808. He stndied theology with 
Rer. Dr. Perkins, of West Hartford, and 
was ordained pastor at Scotland, Jan^ 20, 
1808; the sermon by Dr. Perkins, was 
afterwards printed. His pastorate was 
short and troubled. He seems to hare 
been a man of fine powers, an eloquent 
and orthodox preacher. He introduced a 
covenant and confession of faith. But in 
March, 1810, he asked a dismisaon, to 
which the Society assented, but instituted 
charges against his character. A trial 
ensued, causing much excitement, but he 
was at last dismissed, May 2, 1810, with a 
recommendation '* as a Christian minister 
in regular standing." 

He afterwards preached a year in Ster- 
' ling, and probably in yarions other places. 
His history falls into obscurity during a 
long period, but for the last few years of 
his life he occupied a solitary chamber in 
the city of Boston, living in considerable 
measure on the kindness of friends. Here 
he was taken suddenly ill, and removed 
by the authorities of the city to the Hos- 
pital, at Deer Island, May 11, 1855, where 
he died on the following day, aged 72. 

One who befriended him in his old age, 
describes him as ** eccentric to a &ult, 
but sound, even to the old school, in 
theology." He was the author of an ec- 
centric volume. 

He married Lucy, a sister of Rev. Dr. 
Griffin, of Williams College, and had two 
sons and one daughter. The mother and 
daughter are dead ; the sons are supposed 
to be at the West. 

Rev. Jesse Fisher was bom at Prince- 
ton, Ms., about 1777 ; was graduated H. 
U. 1808, and was A. M. at Yale, in 1815. 
He studied theology with Dr. Lathrop, of 
West Springfield, and was approved by 
Hampden Association, February, 1806. 
After preaching elsewhere a while, he 
was ordained at Scotland, May 22, 1811 ; 
the sermon by Dr. Lathrop, then 80 years 
of age. This charge he retained until his 
death, which was brought on by a fever, 
and occurred Sept 29, 1886. The ser- 



mon at his funeral was delivered by Bev. 
Mr. Whiton, of Canterbury, (afterwards 
his successor,) from whose manuscript the 
following extract has been made : *' As a 
preacher, he exhibited soundness (^ doc- 
trine, a manly strength of intellect, a good 
judgment, and a warm heart His people 
knew that he loved their souls, and sought 
their eternal welfare; every one must say 
that he toiled and labored and prayed for 
the conversion and salvation of his flock. 
He was characterized by tenderness of 
conscience, and a quick sense of right and 
wrong." In the 25 years of his minbtry, 
98 persons were received to the Church, 
of whom 54 were the fruits of a revival in 
1831-2. 

Mr. Fisher married (1) Rebecca Dana, 
and (2) Laura Payne, of Canterbury, 
and had by those wives seven children. 
His widow married Bass, of Scotland. 

Rev. Otis Crosby Whiton was bom 
at Winchendon, Ms., Sept 27, 1794, the 
fourth child of Israel and Dorothy (Crosby) 
Whiton, and a descendant of James Whi- 
ton, one of the early settlers of Hingham, 
Ms. He was graduated D. C. 1815 ; 
studied theology with Dr. Payson, of 
Rindge, N. H., and Dr. Lyman, of Hat- 
field, Ms.; was licensed June 11, 1817, 
and was ordained pastor at North Yar- 
mouth, Feb. 18, 1818. Dismissed thence 
on account of his wife's poor health, June 
22, 1822, he spent some months at the 
Seminary in Andover; then preached a 
while in Newport, N. H. ; spent the win,- 
ter of 182S-4 in Savannah, Ga. ; then 
from November, 1824, to January, 1828, 
supplied the pulpit at Troy, N. H. ; was 
installed at Westmoreland, N. H., May 
21, 1828, but dismissed in January, 1838 ; 
was again installed at Canterbury, June 
20, 183S, and dismissed Jan. 17, 1837. 
In March, he removed to Scotland, where 
he was installed June 28, 1837, and was 
dismissed April 6, 1841. Immediately 
after, he began preaching to an infant 
Church in the village of Harrisville, Dub- 
lin, N. H., where he was installed, Aug. 
11, 1842, and labored until February, 1845, 
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when he retired from the field on account 
of hi^ impaired health. Ailer months of 
suspense between hope and fear, he felt 
himself able to return ; but had not la- 
bored long, when, on the 16th of October, 
after unusually severe toil, ho was attacked 
with severe pains and spasms, which 
brought on his death the next day, Oct 
17, 1845, at the age of 51. 

A writer in the Congregational Journal 
(of Nov. 19, 1845,) speaks of him as '*a 
plain, discriminating, evangelical and prac- 
tical preacher ;" as " gentlemanly in his 
deportment, social in his feelings, warm in 
his friendships, gentle and unassuming in 
his manners, discreet in his remarks, — 
sympathizing, believing, pious." 

He married (1) Mary G. Jewett, of Ash- 
burnham, Ms., and (2) Lydia B. Brown, of 
Swanzey, N. H., but lefl no children. His 
widow married Mr. Fay, of Westboro', Ms.* 

Rev. Thomas Tallman was bom in 
Middle Haddam; was graduated Y. C. 
1887; studied theology at New Haven; 
was ordained pastor at Scotland, March 
20, 1844, and still continues in charge. 

He married Francis Maria, daughter of 
Simeon Hazleton, Esq., of Haddam, who 
died' July SO, 1860, leaving one son and 
one daughter. 

A Separate Church was formed in Scot- 
land, aboat 1 746, and had,for its only pastor, 
Elder John Palmer, after whose death 
it wasted away, and was finally dissolved 
by vote, in 1813, several of the members 
joining the First Church in Canterbury, 
and others going elsewhere. This Church, 
in its latter years, was known as ^ Bruns- 
wick Church." 

Bev. John Palmer was probably a na- 
tive of Scotland ; was ordained pastor of 
the Separate Church there. May 17, 1749, 
and held that office till his death, Aug. 
13, 1807. 

One of the correspondents of Dr. Ben- 
jamin Trumbull described him as '* a man 

1 Acoording to th« pUn of this Mriei of artioles, 
the abOTO sketch should hare betn inwrted among 
the notices of Canterbnxy pastors, on p. 866, toI. 1st, 
of this Qtuffttrhf. 



of estimable character, universally looked 
upon as a man of real piety, — once im- ^ 
prisoned four months in Hartford for 
preaching." 

Sterling. — This town was incorpo- 
rated in 1794, but as no Church has been 
formed exclusively upon its territory, its 
ecclesiastical history will be given with 
that of Yoluntown, from which town it 
was taken. 



Thompson. — This town was incor- 
porated May, 1 785, having been formerly 
the North Society in Eillingly. It is in 
the Northeastern comer of the State, and 
(before the formation of the town of Put- 
nam,) was nearly square in territory, in- 
cluding a number of small manufacturing 
villages, besides the very pleasant village 
on the hill at the Center. Here is located 
the elegant and convenient house of wor- 
ship, belonging to the Congregational 
Society. The Church in this place was 
formed Jan. 28, 1730, being then the 
Second or North Church in Killingly. 
There have been only four pastors settled 
over this Church. 

Mabston Cabot, ...Ord. Feb. 25, 1730 

• April 8, 1766 
NoiJ>iAH tfus8BL,.......0rd. Not. 9, 1757 

• Nov.—, 1795 
Dakiel Dow, Ord. April 20, 1796 

• July 19, 1849 
Amdsbw Dunning, ••••.Inst. May 15, 1860 

Bev. Mabston Cabot was bom at 
Salem, Ms.; descended from the Mars- 
tons of that place, through his paternal 
grandmother. He was graduated 1724, 
and was ordained over the newly formed 
Church in the North Society of Eillingly, 
Feb. 25, 1730 ; the sermon by Bev. Mr. 
Fisk, of Killingly. A successor says, ^ I 
have reason to believe from the testimony 
of those who knew him, as also from his 
sermons which were published, that be 
was a man of God, and a good preacher; 
though he was said to be ignorant of the 
most common things which did not relate 
to his particular' calling." He is said to 
have been attacked with apoplexy in the 
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pulpit, and to have died the same night, 
or the following day, Tiz., Aprils, 1756. 

He published (1734) two sermons, 
preached on the annual Fast Day, 179S ; 
(1737) a Thanksgiving Sermon; (1743) 
a sermon entitled, ^ Christ's Kingdom en- 
tirely Spiritual," and (1754) a sermon at 
the ordination of Aaron Brown, in Kil- 
lingly. 

He married, July 22, 1731, Mary, the 
daughter of Rev. Josiah Dwight, of Wood- 
stock, by whom he had thirteen children, 
some of whom settled in the parish, where, 
however, the name has long since died out 

Bev. NoADiAH BussEL was bom in 
Middletown, a son of Bev. William, and 
grandson of Bev. Noadiah Bussel, both 
pastors of the First Chuich in that place. 
He was graduated Y. C. 1750 ; preached 
a while in Pomfret, 1753-6, where he de- 
clined a call ; began to preach in Thomp- 
son, Jan. 6, 1757, and was ordained on the 
9th of Noveml^er following. H|s ministry 
was during a time of great spiritual dearth. 
He died (says Dr. Dow,) " November, 
1795, in a fit of apoplexy, at the bouse of 
Bev. Mr. Alexander, in Mendon, while 
tarr>'ing for a night on a journey for his 
health. He was a man of respectable 
talents, very strict in his attention to the 
order of society, and a man of great 
punctuality." 

By his wife, Esther , he had six 

children, of whom Sarah became the wife 
of Bev. Dr. Welch, of North Mansfield ; 
Abigail and Esther successively married 
Thaddeus Larned, Esq., of Thompson; 
and Joseph (Y. G. 1775) settled as a pas- 
tor in Princeton, Ms., but was dismissed 
for lack of health ; became a merchant in 
Troy, N. Y., and has recently lived in 
Ellington, and Milford, Ct 

Bev. Daniel Dow was born in Ash- 
ford, Feb. 19, 1772; lost his father when . 
but an infant; entered Yale College as 
Sophomore, and was graduated in 1793 ; 



united with the Church while in College ; 
studied theology with Dr. Goodrich, of 
Durham, and Mr. Pond, of Ashford ; 
preached in Eastford and West Wood- 
stock, and was ordained pastor in Thomp- 
son, AprU 20, 1796, — the sermon by Bev. 
Mr. Pond. This charge he held till his 
death, which occurred July 19, 1849. 

In 1840, he received a Doctorate in 
Divinit}" from Williams College. From 
1824 till his death, he was a Fellow of 
Yale College, and also for some years a 
Corporate Member of the A. B. C. F. M. 

Dr. Dow opposed strongly the theo- 
logical views of Dr. Taylor, of New Haven, 
and was one of the early friends of the 
East Windsor Theological Institute. He 
was characterized by a ready wit, an 
acute intellect, and strong partisan feel- 
ings. 

He published (1806) Letters to Bev. 
John Sherman ; (1807) a Pedobaptist 
Catechism; (1811) a Dissertation on the 
Sinaitic and Abrahamic Covenants; (1819) 
a Sermon at Stephen Crosby's ordination ; 
(1825) an Election Sermon; (1829) a 
Sermon on Freemasonry ; (1831) a Dis- 
course before Gloucester Temperance As- 
sociation ; (1834) New Haven Theology; 
(1846) a Semi-Centennial Sermon, from 
which some extracts have been given in 
the preceding sketches. 

He married, Aug. 20, 1795, Hannah, 
the daughter of Dea. Jes^ Bolles, of 
Woodstock, who died Sept. 8, 1853, aged 
77 years. 

There were several children of this 
marriage, of whom one son has been for 
years a Clerk in Washington, D. C, and 
a daughter is the wife of Hiram Ketchum, 
Esq., of New York City, — and so the 
mother-in-law of Bev. Andrew Dunning, 
the present pastor in Thompson, who has 
already been noticed among the Plain- 
field pastors, p. 293 of the second v(^ume 
of this Quarterly, 
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WHERE DO SCHOLARS AND GREAT MEN COME FROM? 



BT RBY. IirC&BA.8B M. TABBOZ, BOBtOK. 



In the Jannary number of the Atlantic 
Monthly, 1860, the first chapters of *« The 
Professor's Story" appeared. Some pas- 
sages in Chap. L attracted onr attention 
at the time, and we now propose to make 
them a kind of text for some general 
observations, on the subject of Scholars 
and Great Men. This chapter is entitled 
the <' Brahmin Caste of New England,"' 
a heading wonderfully snggestiye of the 
source whence it originated, and breathing 
the odors of a very peculiar style of pride. 
We give a somewhat extended extract 
from this chapter, that our readers may 
have directly before them the passage on 
which we propose to make a few com- 
ments: 

** There is, howeTer, in New England, an 
aristocraoy, if jou choose to call it so, which 
has a far greater character of permanence. It 
has grown to be a MM<tf,— not in any odious 
sense,— but, by the repetition of the same in- 
flaences, generation after generation, it has 
acquired a distinct organization and physiog- 
nomy, which not to recognize is mere stu- 
pidity, and not to be willing to describe would 
show a distrust of the good-nature and intel- 
ligence of our readers, who like to have us see 
all we can, aad tell all we see. • 

" If you will look careAiUy at any class of 
students in one of our colleges, you will have 
no difficulty in selecting specimens of two 
different aspects of youthftil manhood. Of 
eourse I shall choose extreme cases to illus- 
trate the contrast between them. In the first, 
the figure is perhaps robust, but often other- 
wise, — ^inelegant, partly from careless atti- 
tudes, partly from ill-dressing,— the face is 
uncouth in feature, or at least common,->the 
mouth coarse and unformed,— 'the eye un- 
sympathetic, even if bright,-<-the movements , 
of the face clumsy, like those of the limbs,— 
the voice unmusical, — and the enunciation as 
if the words were coarse castings, instead of 
fine carvings. The youth of the other aspect 
is commonly slender,— his face is smooth, and 
apt to be pallid,— his features are regular and 
of a certain delicacy,— his eye is bright and 



quick,— his lips play over the thought he ut- 
ters as a pianist's fingers dance over their 
music,— and his whole air, though it may be 
timid, and even awkward, has nothing clown- 
ish. If you are a teacher, you know what to 
expect from each of these young men. With 
equal willingness, the first will be slow at 
learning ; the second will take to Bis books as 
a pointer or a setter to his field-work. 

<* The first youth is the common conotry- 
boy, whose race has been bred to bodily labor. 
Nature has adapted the family oiganization 
to the kind of life it has lived. The hands 
and feet by constant use have got more than 
their share of development, — the organs of 
thought and expression less than their share. 
The finer instincts are latent and must be de- 
veloped. A youth of this kind is raw mate- 
rial in its first stage of elaboration. You 
must not expect too much of any such. Many 
of them have force of will and character, and 
become distinguished in practical life; but 
very few of them ever beoome great scholars. 
A scholar is almost always the son of scholars 
or scholarly persons. 

** That is exactly what the other young man 
is. He comes of the Brahmin eatte of New 
England, This is the harmless, inoffensive, 
untitled aristocracy to which I have referred, 
and which I am sure you will at once acknowl- 
edge. There are races of scholars among us, 
in which aptitude for learning, and all these 
marks of it I have spoken of, are congenital 
and hereditary. Their names are always on 
some college catalogue or other. They break 
out every, generation or two in some learned 
labor which calls them up after they seem to 
have died out. At last some newer name 
takes their place, it may be,— but you inquire 
a little and you find it is the blood of the Ed- 
wardses or the Chauncys or the EUerys or 
some of the old historic scholars, disguised 
under the altered name of a female descendant. 

** I suppose there is not an experienced in- 
structor anywhere in our Northern States 
who will not recognise at once the truth of 
this general distinction. But the reader who 
has never been a teacher will very probably 
object, that some of our most illustrious public 
men have come direct f^om the homespun- 
dad class of the people,— and he may, per- 
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htpf, even find a noted scholar or two whose 
parents were masters of the EngUsh alphabet, 
bat of no other." 

Now we have no wish to den}r that 
there is a certaia measare of trath in this 
paange, and we are quite willing to ad- 
mit all the trath there is in it There are 
fiunilies, nndoubtedlj, in which frooi gen- 
eration to generation, this keen and deli- 
cate intellect — ^this pare, masterly, easy 
scholaTship, runs on. 

Bat while we readily concede whatever 
of trath the pasnge contains, we too will 
draw a sketch, in a very different tone 
and style, and which we will not pretend 
to be exactly trne, but which shall have 
at least as mach truth in it as the fore- 
gmng, even if it do not conform somewhat 
more nearly to general belief and observa- 
tion. Oar sketch shall be something like 
the following : 

* If yoa will look carefully at the stu- 
dents which gather in our New England 
colleges, you will notice two distinct 
classes, coming from different spheres of 
society, and widely unlike in dress and 
personal appearance. The one class is 
composed of polished, graceful, well- 
dressed boys from the city, or from highly 
respectable and wealthy families in the 
country. They have been kept at the 
best schools from early life. They have 
enjoyed free access to books ; and in their 
homes, and in the circles where they have 
moved, there has been much to stimulate 
the literary spirit Many of them, how- 
ever, come to college because it has been 
foreordained from the moment of their 
birth, that they should have the finish of 
a collegiate education. If their own wishes 
had been consulted, they would have gone 
iato their fathers' stores, or would even 
have consented to live almost any how, in 
a free and easy way, until the good man 
of the house should depart and leave them 
a pordon of his estate. But it was in the 
great plan of their life, marked oat and 
•ettled, that they should go to college; 
and so they have been kept, for quite a 
eoone of years, ander the best teachers, 



and now they stand at the threshold of 
their collegiate career. Some of these 
delicate and polished youth, on the other 
hand, love study, and are well pleased 
with their situation and prospects. 

* The other class is composed mostly of 
the sons of laboring men from the op^n 
country, many of them from the rough 
and hilly regions of New England. They 
are plain in appearance, and somewhat 
bashful and awkward in their manner. 
Their dress gives not the slightest hint of 
high-priced broadcloths, or fashionable 
tailors. They have never learned the 
mystery of soft and well-fitting gloves, or 
an effective neck-tie. Their boots are 
large and heavy, — considerably larger, in 
fact, than their feet If they only knew 
the immense importance of so doing, some 
of them might managjB to squeeze their 
feet into a No. 6 or 7 boot, of best French 
calf. They are older, on an average, than 
their city classmates, by about two or three 
years. Feeling that time was very pre- 
cious, they have crowded the work of 
preparation for college, under inferior 
teachers and in poorer schools, into about 
two years. These two years have been 
years of difficulty and embarrassment, 
through want of pecuniary means, and 
still greater difficulties of the same sort 
now begin to thicken around them. But 
they are moved on by a great purpose, 
and the elastic spirit of youth sustains 
them. When they present themselves for 
exanunation, it is noticeable, that in the 
common English studies — Geography, 
Grammar, and Arithmetic — they are 
much more at home than the city boys,' 
though they make some sad mistakes in 
Latin and Greek. Btt the Professor, who 
has seen just such fellows before, puts the 
best construction on the aff*air he possibly 
can, and lets them in, and so they, too, 
are launched upon their college life. 

< When these two classes are brought 
together in the recitation-room, at the 
beginning of Freshman year, the triumphs 
of the former are flippant and easy. They 
never stumble in scanning, and their ele- 
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gant, rapid, flowing style of translation 
from the Greek and Latin authors, is 
something for the wonder, admiration and 
envy of these rough specimens from the 
hill towns. These genteel youth never 
trip in the pronunciation of Latin words ; 
they never call a-mlcua am-xaus; they 
never say ten-Sttu for ae'naitus. On mat- 
ters like these, they enjoy many a hearty 
laugh at the expense of their country 
comrades, and congratulate themselves 
on their manifest superiority. They have 
already learned the best way, on all occa- 
sions, of dispoang of their arms, hands, 
legs and feet ; while their associates, sit- 
ting with them on the same benches, 
always seem burdened with a dreadful 
sense of responsibility as to the proper use 
of these unruly members, and how to 
arrange and dispose of them when they 
are not* wanted. In fact, the service for 
which they are now employed is so en- 
tirely unlike that to which they have been 
previously put, that they seem of little 
account, any way, and might about as 
well have been taken off, and left at 
home. Such is the general aspect of 
affairs in the class at the beginning of 
Freshman year. 

* But if any one will take note of the 
college-rooms, where these country boys 
are quartered, and chooses to make obser- 
vation, he will notice here and there, 
about 4 o'clock of the fall and winter 
mornings, that lights are burning, and the 
occupants of those rooms are up and wide- 
awake. With their country habits, they 
grew sleepy the night before, ere they 
could master all the difficulties of the les- 
son, and went to bed. But now they have 
had their seven hours of sleep — their 
heads are clear, and they are ready for 
work. There is a will in those rooms, 
bred of mountain air and rough climbing, 
which is silently caladating that those city 
chaps won't laugh and chuckle by and by, 
quite so much as they do now. 

< Sophomore year comes at length, and 
by this time it has been discovered that 
there is a wonderful individuality about 



these fellows from the country. They 
evidently have not all been cut of one 
pattern and prematurely finished off. The 
quaint and witty wisdom of some one of 
them becomes the common property of the 
class, of which they feel not a little proud, 
and are well pleased to have the upper 
classes take note of it In the debating- 
society, it is noticeable, also, that though 
their speeches are not particulariy el^ant, 
flowing and wordy, yet some one of them 
has evidently carried off the palm by his 
bold, original and sm generis way of 
handling the subject. The same fact also 
makes itself manifest on composition day. 
In -Latin and Greek they have not yet 
come up to the ease and elegance of their 
comrades, and very likely they never will 
reach the highest degree of perfection in 
this department The trouble, however, 
is not that they are not ^^the sons of 
scholars or scholarly persons," but that 
they began the study of the languages a 
little too late in life for the best effect. 
They are gaining, however, slowly but 
surely. On the other hand, in Naviga- 
tion, Surveying, and kindred studies, with 
their long logarithmic processes, they are 
able and willing to afford some substantial 
lud and comfort to their more youthful 
and delicate classmates. In fact, they 
begin to feel a kind of paternal care of 
these little fellows, and love to help them 
along. 

*By this time, things have come to rest 
mainly upon the basis of that genuine, 
simple and sublime Democracy, which 
has been, and is, and far be the day when 
it shall not be, the grandest characteristic 
of our New England colleges. These 
young men are no longer valued and esti- 
mated as being the sons of Judge ^ 

or Mr. , M. C. They are no longer 

measured by their early antecedents and 
privileges. Their honor or their reproach 
does not spring from the clothes they 
wear. They are rated according to what 
they are^ and what they can do. 

< And so the life of the college moves 
forward, working wondrous revdutioQa; 
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and Commencement day comes at last, 
iriien it is found that these rough country 
fellows have carried off more than their 
proportion of the honors and rewards of 
acholanhip. 

' But the matter does not end here, 
lliese plain boys ftom the country started 
with a great purpose, and now they just 
begin to feel a conscious power that they 
can carry their point At first the ma- 
chinery moved heavily and awkwardly. 
But now they have gained the control of 
themselves, and can direct their eneigies 
with decided effect ; while a large num- 
ber of the other class of students are 
heartily glad that the dreaded college is 
done with, so that they may relapse into 
the kind of life which they would origi- 
nally have chosen for themselves. And 
so in afler years the disparity becomes 
much more marked than it is nom When 
the Triennial Catalogue is published, 
thirty years after the graduation of this 
class, it will be found that these country 
bo3r8 have more 4itles appended, indi- 
cating that they have been Judges, emi- 
nent Lawyers, Divines, and Physicians; 
Professors and Presidents of Colleges, 
Members of Congress, and the like, than 
our graceful and elegant young friends 
from the cities and from wealthy and 
honorable houses in the country.' 

That is our sketch ; and, as will be re- 
membered, we set out with the remark 
that we would not pretend, when it was 
finished, that it should be exactly true, 
but only that it should contain at least as 
much truth as the one over against which 
it is set It needs some decided qualifi- 
cations to make it exactly true. Some of 
these country boys are unquestionably 
dull and heavy. They have mistaken 
their calling altogether. They have not 
the slightest genius for scholarship. And 
so, after beating their brains for a time in 
vsun, they have t<f give up and retire from 
the contest On the other hand, there 
are a certain number among these more 
highly favored youth, who, by virtue of 
VOL. III. 14* 



their clear, graceful, penetrating intellect, 
have appropriated to the best use all thdr 
early culture, and they are not to be disp 
tanced in this race by any son of eariy 
toil, unless he be, as now and then hap- 
pens, a youth of most uncommon qualities. 
The probability, on the whole, is, that the 
veiy highest honor in the class will be 
borne off by one of these delicate-faced 
boys from some family of culture, though 
this is a rule, to which we shall find many 
exceptions. 

With these qualifications, we claim that 
we have stated the matter fairly, and that 
our sketch is a true one. We have not 
been unobservant of what goes on in our 
New England colleges, and we shall not 
give up the grand and inspiring facts 
which their great history presents, to grat- 
ify the petty pride of any man. We can- 
not but regard the passage which we have 
quoted as a kind of public insult to the 
thousands of New England men, who, 
starting from humble life, and struggling 
through their college course amid great 
pecuniary difficulties, are now to be found 
in every part of the land and the world, 
bearing great trusts— occupying positions 
of high dignity and ysponsibility, and 
not a few of them eminent for their learn- 
ing. If the sons of the wealthy and cul- 
tivated, who were educated in the same 
classes with these men, have conferred a 
more true and lasting honor on the land 
that gave them birth, we shall rejoice to 
know it 

To show that our view of this matter is 
not narrow and warped by prejudice, we 
propose, at this point, to introduce one or 
two items of evidence from other observers. 

There is a class of men in our New 
England colleges, long known under the 
name of Beneficiaries. They are com- 
monly from the country towns, and a laige 
proportion of them have spent their early 
yean upon the farm. The average age 
at which they enter college is probably 
not fhr from 19 years, making their 
average age, at graduation, about 23 
years; while the average graduating age 
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of oar Nev England stadents, taken as a 
vhole, 18 between 21 and 22 years. These 
yonng men are poor, as the name they 
bear implies. They receive some assist- 
ance in their coarse from pablic funds, and 
firom the charities of the churches. They 
are on their vay to the ministry. If the 
opinion of the writer, upon whom we are 
commenting, were freely expressed, I pre- 
sume he would say, that on the whole, 
these ^oung men, taken as a class, are 
just about the specimens he would choose 
to stand over against the bright-eyed, deli- 
cate, slender youth, whom he has so grace- 
faUy and lovingly pictared and presented 
to our view. 

We wish now to quote a few lines of 
testimony in respect to this class of men, 
from one of our country's choicest scholars 
— a man high in office at Yale College, 
who came of a race of scholars and think- 
ers, and who has as good a right, as any 
man we know, to be proud of his inherited 
graces of intellect, and love of letters, but 
whose unaffected modesty, parity and 
simplicity of character, are as remarkable 
as his choice and varied scholarship. This 
testimony was famished some ten years 
ago, and was not, called out to help us 
write this article, but for another purpose. 

Let it be premised, by way of ezplana- 
nation, that an ^* appointee " in Yale Col- 
lege, means a student who stands in the 
first third of his class in respect to scholar- 
ship. Two-thirds of those who graduate 
from the college receive no honors or ap- 
pointments. We quote from a published 
letter, but will give only that part which 
is pertinent to our purpose. 

^ Let me give you the results of a brief 
experience. I have six classes in view. 
In the first class there were six beneficia- 
ries, of whom four were appointees and 
two were not In the next class were 
two, both of whom were appointees, and 
one of them the third scholar. In the 
third class there were nine beneficiaries, 
of whom eight received appointments at 
Commencement, and three of these were 
among the principal scholars. In the 



fourth class there were six beneficiaries, all 
of whom were appointees. ... In the next 
class there were four beneficiaries, all of 
whom were appointees. In the sixth there 
are four, of whom two at least rank among 
the best scholars." 

Now let us stop a moment, for one or 
two brief comments. The six classes to 
which we suppose reference here to be 
made, numbered respectively, at gradua- 
tion, 99, 78, 108, 95, 104, and 71, — a total 
of 550 ; of whom, according to the rule, 
188 took appointments. In the enumera- 
tion of the six classes, as above, 31 stu- 
dents are brought to our notice, of whom 
26 took appointments. In order to bring 
these down to the average level, only 
10^ should have shared in the college 
honors. It is to be confessed, however, 
that reckoning only from these six classes, 
we have a result better than the facts in 
general will warrant But search any- 
where ; go to any college and make a like 
examination, taking sueh a course of years 
for the basis as will reveal the exact truth, 
and we will vouch for it that the scholar- 
ship of these beneficiaries shall always, 
and everywhere, be a good way above the 
average scholarship of the college. 

The witness above quoted afterwards 
gives the whole result during all the 
years in which this class of young men 
had lieen connected with Yale College. 
It is as follows : 

BeneflcUrles graduated at Tale College, from 
1817 to 1846, inoluaiTe, M9 

Had such a rank in their elaas aa to reodTe 
honors, 157 

Now to bring these men down to the 
average level of their fellow students in 
respect to scholarly attainment, instead of 
receiving 157 appointments they should 
have received exactly 88. As good a re- 
sult as this last, we believe, may be ex- 
pected from an examination of the records 
of any college where these young men 
are found. > 

Another able and competent witness, 
writing of this same class of students, from 
one of our best Western colleges, uses the 
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fic^owiiig language. The italics are his ■ 
own. 

" Those now here are among the best 
scholars in college. Almost the whole 
nnmber are undotddedly of the Jint rank 
of scholars in the Institution. I do not 
think it likely that the ^roong men aided 
here will always be so decidedly superior, 
intellectually. But so it is now. May it 
not be that it u something originally 
superior which wakes them up and starts 
them out of the woods to college ?" 

Nor are these boys on their way to the 
ministry, alone. They are also, many of 
them, looking forward to other professions. 
In our own class was one who came to 
college from the same town in Massachu- 
setts that gaye birth to the poet Bryant; 
with nothing but poverty and a bad pre- 
paration to start with, but who struggled 
on, rising all the while higher and higher 
in the scale of schdarship, graduating 
with honor, and since has been not only a 
successful lawyer, but a useful and honored 
Member of the Massachusetts House and 
Senate, and now represents one of the 
Western Districts of this State, with true 
manliness and dignity, in the National 
House at Washington, to which he is 
elected for another term. 

Dickens, in his Pickwick Papers, tells 
us of a certain man who was an apothe- 
cary, and who thought it a very dangerous 
piece of business tha( he should be sud- 
denly detained in court for a juryman, 
because he had left a little fellow in 
charge of the shop who happened to have 
a prevailing impression that Epsom salts 
meant oxalic acid, and syrup of senna, 
laudanum. 

And so if any one happens to have a 
strong prepossession that Boston means 
essentially the same as New England, and 
Harvard College is a kind of condensed 
expression for our New England colleges^ 
he is in a very poor condition to deal out 
opinions on this subject 

About half of the students at Harvard 
come from what may properly be called a 
Boston population; that is, they come 



from the city of Boston and the immediate 
vicinity. They do not go ten miles from 
home to enter college. . With most of our 
New England colleges the case is entirely 
different Not one in twenty of their 
students could, with any convenience, go 
home of a Saturday night to spend the 
Sabbath, and return on Monday morning. 
In these colleges, of, course the plain 
country boys predominate to a far greater 
extent than in Harvard, and a much 
larger proportion of them reach distin- 
guished positions in the world of thought 
This is not the fault of the college. In 
none of our New England institutions is 
there so large a measure of rich, mature 
and varied learning, combined in the Fac- 
ulty, as at Harvard. It is the fault of the 
material to be worked upon. 

It has long been a matter of observation, 
that one passing from a Ck>mmencement 
at Dartmouth, Williams, Amherst, Yale, 
or other New England Colleges, to attend 
Commencement at Harvard, almost in- 
variably feels that he is on a lower intel- 
lectual grade. The pieces spoken, are, to 
a large extent, bits of biography ; results 
of travel and voyages; descriptions of 
places or great events ; high wrought eulo- 
gies of distinguished generals, statesmen, 
or scholars; all written with a certain 
easy, graceful flow of language, though 
often marred by what might be called 
prettinesses. The hearer, familiar with 
similar exercises at other institutions, feels 
that somehow these young men do not 
grapple their subjects with a bold, manly 
strength. There is far less of that com- 
prehensive sweep and force of mind which 
he has noticed elsewhere. Now and then, 
however, comes forward a young man, 
(he may be the **«>n of scholars or scholar- 
ly persons," or he may be in an earlier 
** stage of elaboration," and not yet quite 
<* three generations from the soil,") but 
evidently he has enjoyed the best oppor- 
tunities of early culture, and has had a 
genius and native force of intellect to 
appreciate and appropriate it all. And 
so on C(Aimencement day he stands be- 
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fine m, a ipedmen of matare and elegant 
goholanhip, and masterly force of mind, 
Back as cannot T^ry easilj be matched 
from any other American inatitntion. 
And this is about the relation of Harvard 
College to the otiier colleges of New 
England. It produces a very few of the 
most complete and polished students in 
the land — ^men that give dignity and 
character to American scholarship at home 
and abroad. But the' ausro^s standing 
and position of her students, twenty-five 
years after graduation, in the great de- 
paMments of learning and thought, are, 
according to our observation, below the 
mai^ of the other colleges in New En^ 
land. This statement has no reference, 
of course, to what took place a century 
ago, but to what is taking place in these 
latter years, since the character and quali- 
ty of the students in these several institu- 
tions have become essentially what they 
now are. 

The average standing of graduates from 
different colleges, twenty-five or tiiirty 
years afler graduation, is not wholly to be 
learned from a comparison of titles in 
Triennial Catalogues ; though we are will- 
ing, if need be, to test the question on 
this basis. But there is a higher and bet- 
ter way of judging, and one which we 
much prefer. Let a man go and set him- 
self down almost anywhere in our land ; 
let him take his stand, for instance, in 
New York City, which draws its popula- 
tion — ^its merchants, its lawyers, iti physi- 
cians, its divines — with a mighty attrac- 
tion from every quarter ; let him inquire 
from what colleges the schdars and pro- 
fessional men of the city have come, and 
he will find probably ten from Tale Col- 
lege where he finds one from Harvard. 
Let him go into the new fields of the 
West, and seek the men who have carried 
the culture, the piety, the learning of 
New England, and spread them far abroad 
over those vast territories, and he will 
discover that few of them have come from 
Harvard ; while there are other colleges in 
New England that can count tKeir chil- 



dren in those border lands by scores and 
by hundreds, and never without dropping 
a benediction upon them. Let the ob- 
server go far hence to other lands, and 
find the men who are carrying the civi- 
lization and Christianity of New England 
to the ends of the eartL Let him take 
his stand, for instance, at Constantinople, 
and look out at the work which has been 
going on for the last thirty years, through 
American instramentality, in the Turkish 
Empire, and if he cannot of himself judge 
how great that woik is, let him hear what 
a distinguished English nobleman — ^the 
Earl of Shaftsbury— says of it, and of tiie 
men who are canying it on. This noUe- 
man, at a meeting in London on the SOlh 
of last April, is reported as saying, — 

^ He did not believe, in the whole his- 
tory of missions ; he did not believe that 
in the history of diplomacy, or in the 
history of any negotiations carried on 
between man and man, they would find 
anything to equal the wisdom, the sound- 
ness, and the pure evangelical truth of 
that body of men who constitute the 
American Mission. He had said it twenty 
times before, and he would say it again ; 
for the expression appropriately conveyed 
his meaning, that *• they were a marvelous 
combination of common sense and pie^/ 
.... There they stood, ^tested by yean, 
tried by their works, and exemplified by 
their fruits ; and he believed it would be 
found that these American Missionaries 
had done more towards upholding the 
truth and spreading the Go^l of Christ 
in the East, than any other body of men 
in this or any other age." 

Now these men and their fellow la- 
borers, equally able and successfhl in 
other fields, in every part of the earth — 
men who have been mastering the lan- 
guages, written and unwritten, of distant 
tribes and nations, and translating into 
them the Bible and other books— were 
largely poor boys of New England, who 
did not, with few exceptions, graduate at 
Harvard College. 

Take fifty young men anywhere in 
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New England — the children of ^arly cul- 
ture, coming from families of veaith, re- 
finement and learning, familiar with 
books, bat nnnsed to labor — ^take them 
just as they present themselves to enter 
college : and take also, in the same nnse- 
lected way, fifty of the other order — yonng 
men that have come down from the moan- 
tains of New Hampshire and Vermont, or 
from any of the open country of New 
England — young men of the laboring 
class — self-prompted to a course of poblic 
edacation, and we will give the first in 
the beginning of the game, the advantage 
of the two or three pmms and a &uAop, 
implied in their superior preparation, 
without the slightest anxiety as to which 
nde will win the greatest average result 
The reason of this, as has been all along 
implied, is not that the laboring class is in 
general, superior intellectually to this 
wealthy and cultivated class, but that the 
stadents from the former are in a certain 
sense, picked men — selected not by any 
Standing Committee or Board of Intel- 
lectual Survey, but by a law of inward 
propulsion, which urges them, against 
great obstacles, to a life of study, while 
the young men of the other class are 
miscellaneous — some of them by native 
tendency, students, while many of them 
are &r enough from deserving the name. 

^ 1 suppose there is not an experienced 
instructor anyvchere in our Northern States 
who will not recognize at once the tnUh of 
this general distinction,*' 

It is true, our author in a paragraph 
snbeequent to the one quoted, makes a 
distinction, somewhat like the one which 
we have just made. But he does not put 
the case strongly enough, properly to ad- 
just the subject The general tone and 
spirit of the whole chapter, is, as we be- 
lieve, untrue. 

For one hundred and thirty-one years 
after the founding of Harvard College, 
and for sixty-five years in the early his- 
tory of Yale College, the names of the 
students were arranged on the catalogue, 
and stand now, according to the conven- 



tional dignity of the families to which 
they belonged. English ideas of order 
and precedence prevailed in the cdonies. 
Consequently the sons of the men of rank, 
office, and wealth, stand at the head, and 
the sons of farmers and carpenters and 
blacksmiths are at the bottom of the heap. 
And so long as there existed such a state 
of public feeling, as to demand and sanc- 
tion a custom like this, we may be per- 
fiactly sure, that there would be also a 
large partiality in fiivor of granting the 
honors, titles, and emoluments of society 
to these high-bom graduates, beyond their 
average worth and ability, as compared 
with the others. Still if any one will 
study the Triennial Catalc^es of these 
two colleges, during the period while 
this custom prevailed, we do not think he 
will discover from anything there • re- 
vealed, that the talent and scholarship of 
these classes were held mainly by the 
men whose names are first on the list It 
is somewhat difficult to determine the ex- 
act relations of the two classes, but from 
a general glance we should say that those 
on the lower half of the list, seem to have 
about their share of the honors. The 
last class which graduated at Harvard 
under this old regime, was the class of 
1772, numbering forty-eight members. 
The three most honored names in the 
list, as would appear from the catalc^e, 
are William Eustis, afterwards Governor 
of the State and member of Congress, 
and who stands the thirty^hird in the enu- 
meration — Samuel Tenney, also member 
of Congress, and whose name is the thirty" 
ninth, and Levi Lincoln, afterwards lieu- 
tenant Grovemor of Massachusetts, mem- 
ber of Congress, and Attorney General 
of the State, whose name stands the forty' 
sixth — the third place from the bottom. 
In other classes, however, the prepon- 
derance, as might be expected, is as deci- 
dedly the other way. 

In Yale, the last class arranged after 
this fashion, numbering twenty-four, grad- 
uated in 1767, bearing two honored names 
at the very head — Samuel Wales, a mall 
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of great learniitg and high aceomplirii^ 
menti, afterwards Profenor of Divintty and 
preacher in the CoUege ; and John Trum- 
bull, LL. D., and Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Connecticnt About midway 
in the list, is the equallj honorable name 
of John Treadwell, afterwards CrOTemor 
of the State, and in the last half is an- 
other name, greater in an intellectual 
point of view probably than any of them, 
Nathaniel Emmons. 

We have pursued this general course 
of thought ftu* beyond our original pur- 
pose, and have restricted ounelves in 
what remains to a very narrow space. 
But in truth, the subject is so interesting 
in itself, and the facts and* suggestions 
which go to illustrate the point under con- 
sideration are so rich, numerous and per> 
ttnent, that we know not how to stop at 
thispomt 

But we desire before closing, to bring 
forward a few facts on this general topic, 
drawn not from New England, but from 
the worid at large, and from all history. 
Onr institutions here are so shaped as to 
give the largest stimulus and facility for 
poor boys to rise, and we expect them to 
rise. But the general fact, as the case 
now stands among the nations, and as it 
has stood through all time, is, that a boy 
starting from humble life to make a great 
name in the worid, has to come up against 
a superincumbent mass of neglect, preju- 
dice, unbelief, positive opposition, and 
want of opportunity, that would reem 
heavy enough to crush all the life out of 
him. Tet, let ub pick from the millions of 
our race, ten names, that shall stand as 
the most august and kingly names on the 
whole roll to repreeent the great realm of 
human thought. We take these names 
without comparing views with any one 
else, and it is very likely that our judg- 
ment will not exactly coincide with the 
judgment of others, though in reference 
to a portion of the list, there will not 
probably be any substantial disagreement 
Our list shall be Moses, Homer, Socrates, 
Plato^ Luther, Shakspeare, Bacon, New- 



ton, Milton, Webster. This last name 
would not, perhaps, find a place in the 
list, as it would be constructed by many 
persons. But in giant grasp of mind, in 
power to take hold of the most complica- 
ted subjects and easily resolve them to 
their principles, and set them before oth- 
ers in all their parts and relations — in the 
majestic sweeps of his eloquence, when 
his intellect ^was thoroughly fired with 
emotion, he seems to us to hold his rank - 
with this kingly order of mind. We 
are not now, be it understood, searching 
for men, of the highest mioral qualities, 
or of the most far-reaching practical wis- 
dom. If this were our aim, we have an- 
other name in our history that would be 
facile princeps. But we are looking for 
the highest specimens in the kingdom of 
thought. 

Now how many of these men were the 
''sons of scholars or scholariy persons." 
MosBS sprung from the Jewish race, after 
it had been for some hundreds of yean in 
a state of slavery in Egypt— reduced as 
low, intellectually, as these centuries of 
oppression could reduce it The Scrip- 
tures seem to attach not the slightest im- 
portance to his parentage. They tell us 
that ** there went a man out of the boose 
of Levi, and took to wife a daughter of 
Levi, and the woman bare a son." After- 
wards, in order to keep the lines of gene- 
alogy good, the name <k the father appears, 
and we learn that it was Amram. But he 
serves no purpose in the history of those 
times, except to fill this place in the genea- 
logical catalogue. 

John Baad<4ph once asked the boys of 
a certain school, as a question to puzzle 
them, to tell him who Moses' fother was. 
They were aU dumb, except one bright 
fellow, who happened to have read and 
remembered the line of Paradise Lost — 

** A» wImd the potent Tod of Amvam't son,*' 
and so he made answer. ** Tou rogue,** 
said Randolph, highly delighted with the 
quickness of the boy, ** you did not get 
that out of the BibUr 

So little was known of the youth of 
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Homer, even in the tiniefl hmnediatelj 
fioUonfring his illofltrioiis life, that many^ 
prarincea contended for the honor of hav- 
ing given him birOi — a circttmstance that 
could never have tnuupired, had he 
^nmg fixnn any high and conspioaoas 
iaintlj or stock. 

^The parents of Sockatbs," says a 
certain writer, '* were of no mark or note 
in die Athenian State ; nor was their son 
gifted with any of those personal distinc- 
tions, which were of indifferent account 
nowhere in Greece. A face the revene 
of beautiful, flattened nose, protruding 
eyes, the entire phjsiognomj anything 
bot attractive to a passer-by, he made no 
attempt to veil or compensate deficiencies 
by ordinaiy solicitudes. ... A massive 
head, instinct with authority; a broad, 
although rugged brow, and that aspect of 
sel^possessiott which indicates a man to 
whom mastery appertained too much of 
right to permit him to feel conscious of it" 

There is reason to suppose that Plato 
was bom into somewhat eaner conditions 
of early life, giving him better opportuni- 
ties for travel and culture, though as to 
his having been a son of ** scholars or 
scholarly persons," or descended from any 
family of great name or mark, we know 
not that there is any good evidence. It is 
claimed by some that he was descended 
from Solon, who lived 200 years before 
him ; bat so &r as we have consulted au- 
thorities, the impression made would be, 
that this fysi is not very well ascertained, 
and the inference would seem to be that 
however illustrioas his remote ancestors 
may have been, the generations which 
stood nearest to him were not of impor- 
tance enough to be eanly remembered 
and traced. 

Luther, speaking of his early life, 
mye : ** My parents were very poor. My 
father was a wood-cutter, and my mother 
haa often carried the wood on her back, 
that she mig^t earn wherewith to bring us 
children up. They endured the hardest 
labor for our sakes." 

Who can tell us what ** scholariy per* 



sons " gave life to the infant Shakspkarx ? 
His fiither has been variously estimated 
to have heen a butcher, a wool-grower, 
a glover. His mother was Mary Arden — 
a beautiful name, and on both sides his 
parentage would seem to have been of 
good stock, though not scholarly. 

Bacon has a better claim than any 
one on the list to a scholarly parentage. 
His youth was passed in a &mily of high 
culture and standing, and among men of 
letters. 

The firther of Milton had been edu- 
cated at tiie University, so that we may 
allow to him a scholarly origin. 

Nbwton was the child of a fitrmer, 
who died before the birth of his illustrious 
son, leaving propniy which yielded an 
income for himself and mother of £30 a 
year. But the earlier history of his fam- 
ily is obscure, and has never been satis- 
factorily traced. 

Webster, as we all well know, was a 
fitrmer's boy from New Hampshire. 

The moment we descend a step in the 
scale of mind, we are in the presence of a 
great multitude, and our space absolutely 
forbids our attempting to resolve it into its 
parts. Others may, if they choose, pur- 
sue it at their leisure ; and they will find 
evidence enough that to be a great scholar 
and thinker, it is not absolutely necessary 
that one should be many generations fiom 
the soil. 

Indeed, it has occurred to us whether 
the writer whom we are reriewing is not 
himself getting a littie too far away from 
the sou for his own good. We all remem- 
ber the classic story of the ancient wrestler, 
who was strong only so long as he could 
keep his feet finnly planted upon his 
native earth. The moment he was lifted 
from the ground, his strength departed 
from him. 

Throughout the pages which the *^ Au- 
tocrat" and «< Professor" has furnished 
the Atlantic MonUdy for the last two or 
three years — pages of great brilliancy, 
full of rich and varied thought, compactly 
and beautifully expressed— there has been 
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nevertlieleas sach a tendency to lurking 
personality; such an open or diagaised 
contempt for men holding the finth of his 
fathers ; such a want of magnanimity in 
his treatment of subjects and individuak, 
as to render them most jusdy offen- 
sive to many minds. We have long 
thought that his case was such that it 
could be successfully treated only by a 
vigorous course of counter irritation. We 
think he would be every way better, if 
he were taken back a degree toward the 
old Puritan Connecticut soil from whence 
he sprung. It is a good soil, and nothing 
to be ashamed of. It gave to the ministry 
of Cambridge hb own honored &ther. It 
gave to the College, President Sparks, one 
of its most distinguished scholars, and an 



ornament to American letters. It gave 
to Boston, Jeremiah Mason. It gave to 
the country's service, at a time when 
Mbn were wanted, the Trumbulls, Ells- 
worths and Wolcotts. It gave to the 
world Jonathan Edwards. 

Whether our author is yet fully *' three 
generations" from this fruitful soil, we 
know not ; but certain we are that he is 
lifted enough above and away from it to 
exhibit his weaknesses along with his 
strength, and to give the impression that 
he is in a very uncomfortable and danger- 
ous condition. We would not be answeiv 
able for the consequences that would 
ensue, if this elevating process should con- 
tinue through another generation. 



A LESSON FROM THE PAST: 



OLD COVENANT AND CONFESSION OF THE NORTHAMPTON CHURCH. 



The following extracts from the records 
of the First Church in Northampton, fur- 
nished for the pages of the Quarterly 
through the kindness of the pastor, Rev. 
Zachary Eddy, D. D., illustrate several 
important points in our ecclesiastical his- 
tory : — ^as, 1st,' The independent control 
which each Church asserted, and practi- 
cally assumed, over its own affairs ; 2d, 
The '* untroddenness of those paths " (to 
borrow a quaint phrase from the records) 
in which they were called to walk, and 
the consequent demand for men of strong 
intelligence and originality to lead the 
way ; dd, The mistake of those who tell 
us that subscribing to a creed or confession 
of faith, as a condition of Church member- 
ship, among the Congregational churches 
of New England, is a modem innovation ; 
4th, The supreme importance which our 
fathers attached to the religious training 
of the young. 

But in addition to all these items, and 
of more importance than either, the ^^ foiv 
ty-six Articles,'' put together by the first 
pastor, as *' the system or sum of the prin- 
cipal or choice heads of the Reformed 



Christian Religion," afford the best com- 
pendium anywhere to be found, of the 
New England theology of that day, as 
preached from the pulpit and professed 
by the people. Unlike the terminology 
which we sometimes find in the creed 
statements of later times, every word and 
sentence is intelligible to a child. Indeed, 
it was with especial reference to bene- 
fiting ** the children of the covenant," 
that it was drawn up, as will appear in 
the sequel. 

Let it be remembered that the Church 
was gathered June 18, 1661, and that 
Eleazer Mather, son of Richard Mather, 
of Dorchester, was ordained the same day. 
In less than a month, viz., on July 12tb, 
1661, a vote was passed denying the 
** privileges of the Lord's Supper, and 
Baptism for their children," to the mem- 
bers of other churches, who became per- 
manent residents in Northampton, with- 
out transferring their Church member- 
ship, — though such privileges, they say, 
<* we readily grant to transient persons, 
occasionally coming amongst us." This 
shows that the young pastor, and his 
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infant Charch of eight memben, under- 
ftood that A Church is by no means 
sy^nonymons with a number of Christians 
living together in the same town. They 
also **' voted and agreed that such as are 
admitted into church relation and fellow- 
ship with themselves, shall not only give 
their consent unto the Covenant, but to 
the subscription of their names thereunto, 
which shall be done either by themselves, 
or the officers of the Church." These 
first settlers of Northampton will certainly 
get church membership to mean some- 
thing, if they go on as they have begun. 

The next year they elected ^ another 
teaching officer to be joined to their pas- 
tor" — viz. Mr. Joseph Eliot, (son of John 
Eliot, of Roxbury,) whom they emplgyed 
for a year or two, though he was never 
ordained. They also chose " brother John 
Strong " for Ruling Elder, and ** brother 
William Holton " for Deacon, who were 
both ordained by prayer and the imposition 
of hands. May 13, 1633. 

The propositions of the Synod of 1662, 
touching the Half-way Covenant and Con- 
sociation of Churches, ^ communicated to 
their consideration by order of the Hon'd 
General Court," were cautiously accepted ; 
or rather, in the words of the vote, they 
say, *^ We see not cause by any light from 
God's word, to withhold our consent and 
approbation touching what is contained 
in thoae Synodical conclusions, as to the 
sum and substance thereof." Then come 
the following entries in the church book, 
which are sufficiently explicit : 

This Church of Christ at Northampton, 
being put upon the inquiry respecting their 
duty towards the children of the Covensnt, 
after frequent and earnest imploring of the 
Lord's presence and gracious assistance, 
both in ordinary and extraordinary duties 
of fasting and prayer abont that coneem ; 
and much time spent in searching, hearing, 
discussing and considering of all the per- 
suasions and reasonings that hwe been 
presented, either out of the Word of God, 
or the writings of the G«dly learned, 
through the hand of Gk>d upon us for 

VOL. III. 15 



good, have come to a general detennina- 
tion, touching what we judge to be the 
truth, and mind of God concerning those 
things, according to what is expressed, 
voted, and agreed in the following Propo- 
sitions: 

PropoaitioM concluded on by the Church at 
Northampton, the 29th of the lOth months 
and 12th of the llth month, retpecting Du- 
ties and Privileges of the Children of the 
Covenant^ and the due and orderly manage- 
ment thereof: 

P&or. 1. Whereas a spirit of order aftd 
subjection one unto another, in the Lord, 
is the great duty of all that would approve 
themselves Sons of Peace, and the weighty 
things of Christ and His Kingdom being 
under management in His Church is one 
special reason of the exercise thereof as 
their much conducing to the common good 
of the whole : 

It is voted, and unanimously agreed, by 
the Church at Northampton, that by the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, forbearing 
one another in love, we, in a spirit of meek- 
ness, will bear with differing apprehensions 
of fellow-brethren, respecting the con- 
clusions of the late Synod, now imder con- 
sideration amongst us, endeavoring to keep 
the imity of the Spirit, in the bond of 
peace, walking together in communion in • 
all holy ordinances as aforetime, notwith- 
standing diversities of persuasions and 
practises touching the present controversies, 
carefully and conscientiously as in the fear 
of God, avoiding all rash judging,censuring, 
despising and condemning the persons or 
practises of contrasentienting brethren, 
especially keeping at a due distance from 
all such carriages, aotions and behaviors 
that may seem in any measure unworthily 
to reflect, each upon other, as if deemed 
unmeet to be walked towards in ways of 
communion relating to things of God's 
House : but whereunto we have attained 
them walking by the same rule, minding 
the same things, and if in anything di- 
versely persuaded, in a spirit of love and 
tenderness waiting, and mutually praying, 
that that also [God] will reveal in His 
own time. 

Pbop. 2. Li order to the more oomfort- 
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able progress in the work of religious ref- 
ormation, amongst us, respecting particu- 
larly the children of the CoTenant : 

It is TOted and agreed by this Church 
that a System, or short sum of the Princi- 
pal or choice Heads of the Reformed Chris- 
tian Religion, be compiled from God's 
Holy Word ; this to be owned as the Pro- 
fession of Faith of this Church, and to be 
consented unto, by all adult persons that 
shall be acknowledged regular and ap- 
proved members thereof. 

Prop. 3. And inasmuch as the form of 
the expressions of our Church Covenant is 
not so perfect in some particulars, as is 
meet : It is also voted and agreed that a 
new Model or Draught of the Church Cov- 
enant be framed, wherein the fonner is de- 
fective, amended and enlarged, and that in 
time convenient, through the good hand of 
our God upon us, we will renew our Cov- 
enant with God, and one with another, ac- 
cording to the nature of so solemn and 
weighty a work. It is also agreed and de- 
termined that the names of the children of 
the Church, from time to time, shall be 
enrolled, and kept upon Record, in the 
Church's Registry. 

Pbop. 4. The Lord so far delighting in 
us, as that the thoughts of our hearts are 
established, and our purposes as have been 
expressed succeeded to effect : 

Voted and agreed, by this Church, that 
from that day forward we will practically 
acknowledge, through the Lord's gracious 
presence with us, the children in minority, 
whose immediate and next parents are in 
Covenant with us, to be members of this 
Church, and to grow up in Covenant, and 
continue therein, until in some way of 
God's appointment, they are cut off, walk- 
ing towards them as such, dispensing du- 
ties and privileges to them, from time to 
time, as the matter shall require, and they 
be capable thereof. 

Pbop. 6. Inasmuch as there are divers 
[persons] resident amongst us, bapti£ed 
in their infemcy in the several Churches 
whereunto they did belong, now removed, 
and thence incapable of enjoying and per- 
forming mutual duties : 

It is voted and ageeed by this Church, 
(hat such amongst us being settled inhab- 



itants, that give no ground to hope in char- 
ity there may be some good thing in them 
towards the Lord, though but in the low- 
est degree, [yet] understanding and believing 
the Doctrines of Faith ; publicly, seriously, 
and freely professing their assent there- 
unto ; not scandalous in life ; solemnly 
taking hold of the Covenant, wherein they 
give up themselves and their children to 
the Lord, and His Church, subjecting them- 
selves with fear and humbleness of mind to 
the Government of Christ therein, sincerely 
engaging to rest contented with that share 
and portion of privileges belonging to them 
that are only in a state of education in 
Christ's House, during the time of their 
continuance in that estate, and not essay 
the breaking in upon the privileges of the 
Load's Supper, and voting, until they shall 
be judged upon due examination to hold 
forth such an experimental work of faith, 
and lively discerning and exercise thereof^ 
as may fit them for the enjoyment and im- 
provement of the aforesaid privileges, with 
comfort to themselves and others, and 
thereupon be orderly admitted thereunto, 
by those of the Church to whom that 
power is given by Christ : such persons 
thus qualified, upon their desire, due order 
observed, may themselves be entertained 
into a state of membership, and have their 
children Baptized and received to Commu- 
nion in the Church so far as they are fit for 
the same. Also, the adult children, hith- 
erto unbaptized, of confederate believers, 
without themselves coming up to the afore- 
said qualifications, may be accepted mem- 
bers, and themselves baptized. 

Prop. 6. Considering how nearly it con- 
cerns all upon whom the Lord's name is 
called, in this evil and dividing day, to 
preserve with the utmost care and diligence 
that may be. Love, Peace, and Unity, and 
heedfully to avoid whatsoever may have 
any tendency to hinder and interrupt the 
same, and being also sensible of the difficul- 
ties.that do attend us, on the right hand 
and on the left, in these our stoppings on- 
wards toward Reformation, partly from 
our weakness and dim-sightedness into the 
ways of the Lord's House, and partly from 
the untroddenness of these paths, through 
want of practising up to the Doctrines of 
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the late Synod, in the seyeral Churches, 
and partly through diTerrity of persuasions 
amongst the tenderly conscientious and 
Godly learned, hut chiefly through neg- 
lect of the due exercise of Church watch 
and discipline towards such as from their 
infancy haTe grown up in the Church, 
whereby too many corruptions and disor- 
ders haye crept in, and remain unhealed. 
(The Lord humble His poor people for 
thdr oTer-long remissness herein !) And 
inasmuch as we are not convinced, by any 
rule from God's Word, that we are obliged 
in this the day of our Reformation, and 
solemn renewal of our Covenant, to walk 
in an ecclesiastical way towards such as 
now are disorderly livers, though once in 
memberly relation in the Churches wherein 
they were baptized, and lived in their in- 
fisacy : 

Voted, agreed and declared, that such 
persons, .being now adult, that fall short 
or refuse to come to the qualifications 
expressed in Proposition 5, (whereby they 
declare themselves not to be regular or ap- 
proved members, and in point of desert, 
unmeet for the Communion,) shall not be 
admitted to participation in any ecclesias- 
tical duties and privileges amongst us, but 
set by in this the day of our Reformation, 
as incapable thereof, until by hearty re- 
pentance manifested for former miscarriages 
they give satisfaction according as the rule 
requires, and in other respects evidence 
their personal, actual fitness for Church 
estate amongst us, by answering the quali- 
fications formerly mentioned. • 

Prop. 7. That corruption and degeneracy 
in the Church, and pollution of God's holy 
things by unworthy receivers, (an evil only 
to be prevented by a due observance of all 
Christ's rules,) may be avoided as much as 
in us lies: Voted and agreed by this 
Church, that adult persons that have an in- 
terest in the Covenant, and those acknowl- 
edged initiated members of the Church, 
ought not therefore to be allowed to par- 
ticipate in all privileges, but in those only 
that by Divine appointment are appropri- 
ated to them that are in a state of educa- 
tion, in Christ's Houses who are to be or- 
dered, and not to take upon them to order 
the affairs thereof; and before they be reg- 



ularly admitted to fidl communion, (i. e. 
participation in the Lord's Supper and 
voting,) it is indispensably necessary that 
after due trial and examination concerning 
the special work of God's grace, and the 
lively and sensible experience thereof in 
their hearts, ^ey be judged to have com- 
petently sufiident qualifications for the 
same, and be so approved by those of the 
Church to whom such judgment and ap- 
probation doth belong. 

Feb. 2, 1668. l%is Church having con- 
cluded upon practise of duties inciunbent 
on them towards the children of the Cov- 
enant, judge necessary to the due perform- 
ance of the same, to come to some deter- 
mination respecting the continuing and ex- 
piring of the state of minority, and not 
finding it limited in Scripture to any par- 
ticular year or time, judge meet, vote and 
agree, that the fixing of adult, and non- 
adult age, be left to the wisdom, discretion 
and judgment of the dders of the Church, 
from time to time, and as they upon trial 
and examination of the ability and capaci- 
ty of each person respectively shall deter- 
mine them to be in that state, dither adult 
or inadult, accordingly such persons be 
accounted and walked towards by this 
Church. 

Whereas it was voted and agreed by this 
Church, at Northampton, that a System, 
or Profession of faith, shall be composed, 
and a new Model, or Draught, of Church 
Covenant framed ; as appears by Ftop. 2, 
and Prop. 3. In pursuance and effectual 
accomplishment of the aforesaid conclu- 
sion and agreement, the Confession of f^th, 
and form of words, expressing the Church 
Covenant, hereafter following, were both 
publicly read before the Church ; seriously 
considered — each scruple and doubt to 
satisfoction removed — and tiiis voted, and 
freely consented unto by the Brethren cf 
the Church, as the Confession of the fiaith 
of this Church, and the form of words ex- 
pressing the Church Covenant, amended, 
enlarged and renewed : 

At a Church meeting, Peb. 22, 1668. 
Th9 Profession ofths Faith ofths Church at 
Northampton, eoniUting of forty'tix Ar» 
tieles, or PoHtions, extracted from QocPe 
Holy Word, hy their Pastor, and, after due 
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and teripus eoruideration, cuserUed wUo by 
the brethren of the Chttrch of Christ there : 

1. We profess and believe that there is 
one true and living God, and but one God, 
the Lord Jehovah, Father, Son, and Spirit, 
the same in substance, equal in power and 
glory. Infinite, Eternal, and Unchangable 
in His Being, Wisdom, Justice, Power, 
Holiness, Goodness : Blessed forevermore, 
the Creator, Preserver and Governor of the 
world, with all creatures therein and all 
their actions. 

2. That God created all things, in the 
^aoe of six days, of nothing, by the Word 
of His Power, and aU of them exceeding 
good, and on the eighth day He created 
man, his body out of the dust, and breath- 
ed into him an immortal soul ; male and 
female created He them, after the image of 
God, in knowledge, righteousness, and 
holiness, with dominion over the creatures ; 
so that nothing was wanting that was 
necessary to his well-being, in the enjoy- 
ing of God, and living to Him. 

3. The Lord having set man in this high 
and holy, though mutable state, entered 
into a covenant of life with him, and in 
him as a public person or trustee for all 
mankind, upon condition of perfect obedi- 
ence, threatening him with death upon dis- 
obedience, forbidding him, as he loved his 
Creator, to eat of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evU. 

4. Man, abusing the freedom of his will 
through Satan's instigation, turned apos- 
tate, and fell from God by disobedience in 
eating the forbidden fruit ; so that all the 
children of man, not one proceeding in the 
ordinary way of generation exempted, are 
toppled down from the hight of happiness, 
and are plunged into the depth of sin and 
misery, through the apostacy of the first 
man, Adam, in whom they all were as 
members in the head, children in his loins, 
debtors in their surety, branches in their 
root. 

5. The sin and misery of that estate, 
whereunto man is now fallen, consisteth in 
the guilt of Adam's ^n,t sin, imputed, the 
want of original righteousness, the corrup- 
tion and viciousness of the whole nature, 
together with all actual transgressions : and 
the consequents thereof, the loss of God, 



slavery to Satan, aU kinds of death and 
cursedness, temporal and spiritual in this 
world, and in heU forever all the plagues 
that are written in God's Book, and many 
more that are not written. 

6. God, merely of His free grace, in j^s 
infinite wisdom, hath found out a way for 
the recovery of lost man, out of the state 
of sin and death, into a state of grace and 
life, according to the eternal Covenant of 
Redemption made between the Father and 
the Son, wherein whatsoever doth any way 
concern the restoring of fallen man, into a 
state of Divine favor and happiness, is un- 
dertaken and agreed for. 

7. The only means of deliverance is by 
Jesus Christ, God and Man united together 
in one Person, the only Mediator between 
God and Man, who in fullness of time was 
incarnate, conceived by the Holy Ghost in 
the womb of the Virgin Mary, without 
father, made under the law. His birth low 
and mean. His life poor and afflicted, ffis 
death painful and accursed, in respect both 
of His body being mounted up, and nailed 
to the cross, and there lingering till He 
gave up the Ghost, and of His soul in His 
dreadful agony (begun in the Garden,) and 
in his being deprived of all the sweetness of 
His Father's love, and presented and filled 
with the sense of the bitterness of His 
wrath, which is the perfection of the second 
death; after which he was buried in the 
grave, and continued under the power and 
dominion of death for a time ; and all this 
to make satisfaction for sin to God's justioe, 
and to pvocure and merit reconciliation and 
life eternal. 

8. This Redeemer of lost men is anointed 
with a three-fold office: of a Prophet, 
whereby He makes known by His Word 
and Spirit, all that is necessary to salva- 
tion; of a Priest, whereby He offered up 
Himself, in His human nature, a Sacrifice, 
and makes intercession in the virtue and 
power of His death ; of a King, whereby 
He subdues His people to Himself, rules 
and defends them, restrains and conquers 
all His and their enemies, and dispenseth 
and disposeth all things, so as that they 
work for their good and His glory, 

9. The Lord Jesus, by the power of His 
Godhead, did rise the third day out of the 
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gmve, and after forty days, ascended in 
His Manhood, from Mount OliTet, into 
HeaTen, and there tits down on the right 
hand of the Majesty on high, crowned with 
all fullness of glory, delighted and fully 
satisfied in the stately entertainment in the 
bosom of God the Father, in that Sea of 
Glory prepcuing a place for His members 
here on earth, waiting till all His enemies 
be made EUs footstool, firom whence He 
shall return into this lower world with un- 
speakable Majesty and Glory to judge the 
quick and dead. 

10. We believe that all this good, pur- 
chased by the death and suffering of this 
Lord Jesus, effectually shall be applied by 
the Spirit, to all and every one of them for 
whom it was intended, in their vocation 
and communion with Christ, being predes- 
tinated to Eternal Life. 

11. Li effectual vocation, or turning the 
sinner unto God, we believe the Lord by 
His Spirit, usually in the Ministry of the 
Word, letting into the soul a dear, inevita- 
ble» Spiritual Light, convinceth the sinner 
of sin, as the greatest evil, and of hismisery 
by reason of idn, and a sinful estate, espe- 
cially unbelief, in the work of conviction ; 
and by the uncontrollable power of the 
Spirit cutting off the soul from its union to 
sin, breaketh the heart for it, causeth an 
irreconcilable detestation oi^ an everlasting 
distance from the love and liking of sin as 
sin, and plucking the sinner from his own 
bottoms, self-ability and self-worthiness, 
makes him see an insufficiency and loath- 
someness in his best perfonnanoesf an utter 
inability in himself to believe, and un- 
worthiness to be made to believe, [whereby 
he] is annihilated and made to submit to 
the disposing hand and good pleasure of 
God, in the work of humiliation ; and let- 
ting out the special light and sweetness of 
the exceeding riches of Grace, and revealing 
the excellency and suitable perfections of 
Jesus Christ, whereby the soul stands weU- 
affected to Christ, as the Fountain of Life, 
and is sweetly encouraged to answer to the 
call of the Gospel; coming to, and relying 
on* the name of Christ alone for life and 
salvation, infiuppth the spirit of life into 
the soul of a sinner thus prepared in the 
works of Faith. 



12. We believe tiiose that be ingrafted 
into Christ by &ith are admitted into a 
state of peace and favor with God, and 
through the merits of Christ's perfect obe- 
dience, both active and passive, apprehended 
by fidth, are absolved from the guilt and 
damnation of all sin, accepted as perfectly 
righteous, and therein worthy of eternal 
life, for the sake of the Lord their Righteous- 
ness, in justification ; and being taken out 
of the family of Satan, are accounted the 
children of God, and have the spirit and 
privileges of sons given to them, in Adop- 
tion; and are renewed in the whole man, 
after the Image of God, dying to sin, and liv- 
ing to righteousness, by the application of 
the death and life of Christ by fiuth, fitted 
for every good word and wOrk, which is 
Sanctification. 

13. Sanctification in this life, in respect 
of the measure and degrees thereof in the 
most -sanctified, is very imperfect, and 
thence there is, and will be, in the regen- 
erate, a continual combat between grace 
and corruption, and daily need of the con- 
stant exercise of the graces of repentance, 
sorrow, and humiliation, by reason of sin, 
and manifold sinfrd failings ; and of faith, 
in fiying to the grace of God in Christ, for 
pardon, healing and strength to increase 
and grow in fiuth and in all the fruits of 
the Spirit. 

14. All sincere believers shall be upheld 
in a state of grace, and never be left to 
themselves, as Adam, to lose all, but shall 
persevere in faith and holiness to the end 
of their life ; and then Sanctification shall 
be completed in Glorification, in respect of 
the soul, immediately after death; in re- 
spect of the whole man, after the general 
Judgment, in the immediate fruition of 
communion with God in Christ, unto all 
eternity ; being perfecUy holy, without the 
least sin, and perfectly happy, without any 
misery. 

15. Christ Jesus gave Himself for none 
but the Church ; that is, those that are His 
seed, given by the Fatbei^ and descending 
from Him b^ spiritual generation; they 
only, and all they, are the proper, adequate 
subjects of that Redemption of Christ, and 
of all the privileges that fiow from thence. 

16. In respect of the different degrees of 
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Communion that the saints hare with 
Christ, the Church may be distinguished 
into Militant, whereby is meant those of 
the Catholic Church that are warring and 
fighting here on earth, against spiritual ene- 
mies, unto whom Christ is -applied but in 
part ; and into Triumphant, those triumph- 
ing in Heaven, crowned with all perfection, 
OTer aU their enemies, unto whom Christ is 
fully appHed. 

17. Every particular, visible. Political 
Church, in the days of the Gospel, is Con- 
gregational, a Company of visible BeUevers 
with their seed, in Confederation to walk 
together in the visible Communion of 
Saints, closing with Christ exalted as their 
Spiritual Head, and one with another as 
members of the same body ; and for num- 
ber, by Divine appointment they ought to 
consist of no more than may ordinarily 
meet together in one place, to communicate 
in all the holy things of Christ, nor fewer, 
than may carry on Church work. 

18. Visible Believers are such who hav- 
ing a competency of knowledge and a 
blameless life, thereby making a profession 
(Oi holiness, are visibly and seemingly in 
the judgment of charity, the Seed of Christ ; 
though many are counterfeit seed only, or 
secret hypocrites, growing up with the seed 
of Christ, who, when thoroughly discov- 
ered, ought not to be tolerated in the 
Church. 

19. Ecclesiastical Confederation is dis- 
tinct from that Covenent made with the 
mystical body of Christ, in their effectual 
vocation, that being invisible and secret, 
between God and the soul only ; this, visi- 
ble and open, between such as profess the 
faith of Jesus. ^Inasmuch as all the spirit- 
ual Seed of Christ are Jiot in Church Cove- 
nant, in which many are who prove apos- 
tates, and never had invisible faith. 

20. The Rule of Ecclesiastical Polity, 
for the government and well ordering of 
the Church of God, and the due admin- 

: istration of the affairs of His House, is so 
.perfectly prescribed in the written Word of 
God, as that nothing is left i^ the power of 
man, to diminish, add, or alter therein. 

21. Every particular Church, being fur- 
nished with a Presbytery, at least with a 

.teaching elder, walkiag together in truth 



and peace, have received from the Lord 
JTesus full power and authority ecdeaiasti- 
cal within itself, regularly to administer all 
the ordinances of Christ, and are not under 
any other ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

22. Church Governors are either Princi- 
pal, such as exercise supreme and highest 
authority and dominion over the Church — 
God the Father, who is the only Father of 
the Church, God the Son, who is the only 
Head of the Church, and God the Holy 
Ghost, who is the only Comforter of the 
Church; or Ministerial, such as in the 
name of the chief Governor, exercise, not a 
lordly, pompous, illimited dominion, but a 
subordinate, scripture, regulated, official 
power ; and these, since the Apostles, are 
ordinary elders, unto whom by Christ is 
given a Power of Authority or Government, 
as liberty or privilege to the fraternity, so 
that the consent of both Elders and Breth- 
ren is necessary to the consummation of 
every regular act, in an organic or complete 
Church, that is properly ecclesiastical. 

23. The ordinary offices that Christ Jesus 
hath appointed for His Church, and 
[which] are to be continued to the end of 
all things, are Pastors, Teachers, Ruling 
Elders, Deacons and Widows, and none 
other, which are to be called by such par- 
ticular churches whereunto they are to 
administer; and in the choice of elders 
especially, neighbor elders should be eon- 
suited with; and [these] being chosen, 
are to be ordained by imposition of the 
hands of Presbytery and prayer, where- 
unto, at the ordination of elders, fluting is 
to be joined. 

24. Church members' duties towards 
their ecclesiastical Governors are, to prize 
them exceeding dearly, as the stewards and 
ambassadors of God; to pray for them 
heartily ; to receive and keep all the will 
and counsel of the Lord made known by 
them ; to give an account of their actions 
and spiritual estate when examined and 
inquired into ; to seek and follow their ad- 
vice in the Lord, in momentotls and diffi- 
cult matters ; to assemble themselves rea- 
dily, being called, and not to depart with- 
out leave; willingly to be regulated in 
speech and silence, and in all their actings 
in Church affairs by their divine and un- 
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Uameable guidance and directions, and to 
submit to them in the execution of their 
office, in all the specialitiea thereof^ both in 
Doctrine and DiadpUne, according to 
Christ. 

25. Church Governors' duties towards 
the members of the Church are, to im- 
proTC their Presbyterial gifts of holiness 
and knowledge for the good of the Church ; 
to guide, teach and edify them, by their ex- 
ample, instruction and administration ; to 
see to and watch oyer the Church, and 
ways of Church members ; to take an ac- 
count of, inquire after, and make a due ex- 
amination conoeming them and their spir- 
itual estate ; to yisit their brethren, pray 
orer, and with the sick, when sent for and 
desired ; to prepare matters in private for 
the Church ; to open and shut the door of 
speech and silence to the members of the 
Church ; publicly to rebuke disorders, to 
give warning against, and endeavor reform- 
ation of^ whatever is irregular and offen- 
81 Ye; to assemble, dismiss and bless the 
Church ; to guide and order all the affairs 
of the Church in a decent manner, by con- 
vincing evidence of reason snd argument 
irom the Word of God. 

26. The Lord Jesus hath ordained hon- 
orable and comfortable maintenance for the 
ministers of Hib Word, that they and theirs 
may live thereon as beseems their place and 
calling, to be performed by all that are 
taught in the Word, not as matter of cour- 
tesy and benevolence, but of justice and 
due debt. 

i7. Members of Churches ought not to 
remove from those particular Churches 
whereunto they belong, but upon just oc- 
casion, and good advice, and that so as if 
possible, to enjoy Church communion 
whither they go ; and to be recommended 
and resigned in order thereunto, as the 
matter may require. 

28. The Lord Jesus hath appointed Dis- 
cipline to be observed in His Church; 
such as are disorderly, unruly, or fallen 
into any offence^ are to be admonished and 
reproved, according to the condition of the 
person sinning, the sin committed, and the 
manner of doing. The obstinate and flagi- 
tious [are to be] excommunicated, for the 
cure of their spirit, and the preservation of 



the Church ; from whom all Church Com- 
munion, and voluntary civil communion 
that may argue approbation and famil- 
iarity, ought to be avoided, until, upon 
the manifestation of such signs of repen- 
tance as may satisfy rational charity that 
the sin is truly subdued and mortified, they 
be released, and restored to fellowship and 
communion with the Church. 

29. Every Church of Christ, besides that 
Communion that it hath in itself^ ought to 
have communion with other Orthodox 
Churches, and the approved and orderly 
members thereof, in pious and lawful ac- 
tions. Each Pastor of a particular congre- 
gation being therein set by the Lord to ad- 
minister to that Church constantly, and to 
do acts of Communion occasionally, such 
as belong to his offi.ce, respecting the mem- 
bers of other Churches, with whom this 
Church ought to hold communion. 

80. The Churches of Christ, standing in 
a sisterly relation, one towards another, 
are bound to exercise an holy fellowship 
between themselves, and to agree thereunto 
by way of Consociation, in the improve- 
ment of the gifts of Christ bestowed on 
them for His service and glory, and their 
mutual good and edification, in all acts of 
Church Communion, according to capacity, 
necessity and opportimity — Consociation of 
Churches being not only lawfHil, but very 
useful also, to promote knowledge and 
practice of the things of Christ, the est:«^- 
lishment of the Churches in the unity of 
the faith, to their greater consolation and 
eternal peace. 

31. We profess and believe that all those 
that are in Christ Jesus will lead a life of 
holy and thankful obedience unto God, 
doing the things commanded of Him out of 
love to Him, and because commanded of 
Him. 

32. The Rule of Gospel obedience is the 
Moral Law, summarily comprehended in 
the Ten Commandments, wherein are con- 
tained duties of holiness, tending directly 
to the glory of God hi our worshiping of 
Him, in the four first Ccmmiandments ; and 
duties of love and righteousness towards 
our nrighbor, in the six latter. 

33. The Lord hath appointed, by a pos- 
itive, standing law, one whole day in seven, 
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consisting of twenty-fonr hours, from the 
beginning of the world to thb Resurrection 
of Christ, the seventh ; from thence to the 
day of eternal rest, the first day of the 
week,— to be an holy Sabbath to Himself. 
The remembering of this holy day so ae to 
prepare for it by a subordination of all 
common occasions to the stately affiurs 
of that day, and the spending of the whole 
time in public and private exercises of 
Gk>d'8 worship, except so much as is taken 
up in works of necessity and mercy, is re- 
qtdred by the fourth Commandment ; and 
making any other day of the week equal 
with it, or alike holy to it, and the profan- 
ing it, or any part thereof, by needless 
words, thoughts or works, is the evil for- 
bidden by God in the same commandment. 

34. We believe that the Scriptures, con- 
taining the books of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, were given by the Insplrati(m of 
God, and are perfect and sufficient for the 
guidance of man, in all matters of faith and 
life unto his last end ; the only rule and de- 
terminer of controversies ; worthy of them- 
selves to be received, and necessary to be 
kndwn and believed by all sorts of people, 
to salvation ; and all unwritten articles of 
jEaith and traditions are to be rejected. 

35. The Lord Jesus hath appointed sev- 
eral ordinances to be attended by His peo- 
ple, in honor to His Name, as means for 
the begetting and increasing of faith and 
holiness ; as reading and hearing the Word, 
prayer, meditation, singing of Psalms, cel- 
ebration of the Sacraments. 

36. Sacraments are signs and seals of the 
Covenant between God and His people, 
and of the spiritual blessings promised 
therein ; in the New Testament, they are 
two only : Baptism, a seal of our initiation 
or ingrafting into Christ, and the Lord's 
Supper, the seal of confirmation and 
growth; both which are to be adminis- 
tered by the teaching officers of the Church, 
and by them only. 

87. Confederate, visible believers, both 
men and women, in particular Chiirches, 
not only those of full age, but also child'- 
ren and infknts, ought to be baptized, be- 
ing the proper subjects kA Baptism ; and all 
such as are baptized are bound thereby to 
repent of sin, believe in Christ, and live 



such a life as may be to the honor of the 
Name of God, into which they are bap- 
tized. 

38. The Lord's Supper, as to the subject 
thereof^ is not of equal extent with Bap- 
tism, therefore ought not to be adminis- 
tered to all the members of the Church ; 
but to those amongst them only as are en- 
dued with sucji a measure of Divine knowl- 
edge, spiritual affection, and lively exer- 
cise of repentance, faith, love and new obe- 
dience, as they may ffeed on Christ spirit- 
ually, in the eating of His flesh, and drink- 
ing of His blood, for their spiritual nour- 
ishment, and furtherance of their comfort 
and growth in grace. 

39. As Christ from* the beginning fji the 
world ever had a Church upon earth, so 
while this world lasts, Church estate, min- 
istry, ordinances, shall never cease or dis- 
continue, nor the faithful come to such 
perfection, or high attainments, as to be 
above them, or the use of them, in this 
life, but all humble and holy ones shall 
find and feel a real need of them, a wonder- 
ful glory in them, taste soul-reviving sweet- 
ness and much spiritual benefit by them, 
improve them with heart-enlarged thank- 
fulness and humility of mind ; and that in 
the best times that shall be before the 
world to come. 

40. Moreover we profess and believe that 
it is appointed to all once to die, and when 
this life is ended, the bodies of the Godly 
shall sleep in the grave, as in a bed of spi- 
ces, and their souls which are immortal, be 
made glorious in the presence of God in 
Heaven, waiting for the Resurrection of 
life, when by virtue of their union with 
Christ their Head, the same body for sub- 
stance shall be raised out of the grave, but 
for quality greatly changed, being made 
like to the glorious Body of Jesus Christ. 

41. But the bodies of ungodly and 
Christless sinners after death shall lie rot- 
ting in the grave, under the power of death, 
through the heavy curse of God upon 
them ; and their souls tormented in HeO, 
in unspeakable wo, fearfully looking for 
the Resurrection of Damnation, when their 
bodies, by the power of Christ as dieir 
Judge, shall be brought out of their graves^ 
unto the Judgment of the Great Day. 
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42. God hath appointed a day wherein He 
Trill judge the world by Jesus Christ, the 
Judge both of quick and dead, before whose 
judgment must stand all persons, small and 
great without exception ; and then the books 
shall be opened, [and] they shall be judged, 
every man, of what hath been done in the 
body of each known and secret thing, ac- 
cording to that he hath done, whether it be 
good or bad. 

43. Unto the last and general judgment, 
the Lord Jesus Christ shall descend from 
Heaven, in flames of fire, into this lower 
world, with all his mighty Angels ; the 
trump of God shall sound, and the Lord 
shall call from the douds, with an audible 
and heaTen-shaking voice : ** Arise ye dead, 
and come to Judgment ! " whereupon the 
dead shall arise ; [those that died in the 
Lord first ;] those that are alive at this day 
shall be translated, and [at] the right hand 
of Christ shall the Godly be set, with ex- 
ceeding great joy, where they will be 
admired before the world, being acquitted 
before men and Angels, and set at liberty 
from all sin and misery ; unto whom Christ 
will say : ** Come ye blessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world." 

44. On His left hand shall stand all the 
wicked and ungodly, quaking and tremb- 
ling, through the guilt and hellish horror 
that shall take hold upon them, seeing all 
their sins raked up and Bet in order before 
them, and Christ Jesus in the dreadful and 
Boul-emazing terror of his wrath, that is 
now everlastingly kindled against them, 
and bums down to the lowest hell, ready 
to judge them. Against whom He will 
pass a sentence of eternal separation from 
his love and grace, saying : ** Depart from 
me^ ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared 
^r the Devil and his Angels." 

45. This sentence pronounced shall imme- 
diately be put in execution: the wicked 
shall be thrust away from the presence of 
the Lord and the glory of His power, and be 
delivered up into the hands of the Devil 
and his angels, to be tormented forever and 
ever, in the lake that bumeth with fire and 
brimstone, which is the second death.. 

46. The Godly shall have Redemption 
from all kind of evil ; wonderful, unspeak- 



able, unconceivable happiness and glory, 
throughout all eternity ; being carried up 
with Christ into the third Heavens, there^ 
ever to be with the Lord, and part no more, 
beholding His Glory, and praising the 
riches of His Grace; when, and where, 
God shall be all in all, in whose presence is 
fullness of joy, and at His tight hand there 
are pleasures forevermore. 

Kom. 10 : 9, 10— *< If thou shalt confess 
with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt 
believe in thine heart that God hath raised 
Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. 
For with the heart, man believeth unto 
righteousness ; and with the mouth, confes- 
sion is made unto salvation." 

Mark 8 : 38— *< Whosoever therefore shall 
be ashamed of me and of my words, in this 
adulterous and sinful generation, of him 
also shall the Son of Man be ashamed, 
when He cometh in the Glory of His 
Father, with the holy angels." 

Matt. 16: 16-18 — <* And Simon Peter 
answered and said : Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God. And Jesus answered 
and said unto him : Blessed art thou, Simon 
Bar-jona ; for fiesh and blood hath not re- 
vealed it unto thee, but my Father which 
is in Heaven. And I say also unto thee, 
that thou art Peter, and upon this Rock 
I will build my Church ; and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it." 

1 Tim. 6 : 12, 13, 14— « Fight the good 
fight of faith, lay hold on eternal life, 
whereunto thou art also called, and hast 
professed a good profession before many 
witnesses." 

** I give thee charge in the sight of God, 
who quickeneth all things, and before 
Christ Jesus, who before Pontius Pilate 
witnessed a good confession; that thou 
keep tills commandment without spot, un- 
rebukeable, until the appearing of our Lord 
Jesus Christ." 
The form of words expressing the Church 

Covenant, after amended and enlarged, oon^ 

sidered, voted, and consented unto bg the 

brethren of the Church at Northampton, at 

the same time toith the Profession of Faith 

before written. 

Disclaiming all Confession of, or any 
worthiness in ourselves, to be in Covenant 
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with God, or to partake in the least of "Bib 
mercieft, (having been transgreseors from 
our yonth up,) and also all strength of our 
own to keep Covenant with Him, or per- 
fonn the least spiritual duty any further 
than He by His free spirit shall assist, but 
relying upon the tender mercies and gra- 
cious presence of God through Christ Jesus, 
we promise and covenant in the presence of 
God, the searcher of all hearts, and before 
the holy Angels, and this Cokipany, to take 
the Lord Jehovah, Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, for our all-sufficient portion, cleaving 
to this our God with our whole hearts, as 
our choice, best and only good, and unto 
Jesus Christ as our only Saviour, Husband, 
Lord, and Law-giver, and only High Priest, 
Prophet, and King; renouncing our own 
wills, ends, wisdom and righteousnesses, 
avouch Christ Jesus for the Lord our Right- 
eousness, His Wisdom for our only Guide, 
His Will for our Rule, and His Glory for 
our last end, and greatest happiness. 

And for the furtherance of this holy com- 
munion with God in Christ by the Blessed 
Spirit, we promise and covenant to keep 
and seek all the Commandments of God, 
and to walk in obedience, learning and 
doing all whatsoever the Lord hath, or 
hereafter shall reveal and make known to 
us, to be His Mind and Will : maintaining 
to the utmost of our power, according to 
our places, all the Lord's institutions ; be- 
wailing and avoiding all sinful defilements, 
corruptions, and inventions of men, in the 
holy things of God ; endeavoring, with the 
utmost care, that all the affairs of the 
House of Christ may be managed exactly 
according to the Pattern and Prescript of 
His Holy Word, in the greatest purity, 
power and glory. 

And as for this particular Company of 
Saints, we profess our whole purpose of 
heart, as ia the presence of God, to cleave 
one to another in brotherly love, walking 
together in ways of Church Communion, 
(according to our several capacities,) not 
forsaking this Assembly, but as God shall 
call, seeking the best good of the whole, 
and of each particular, by performing all 
those duties that the Lord doth require of 
us, as a people in Confederation with the 
Most High, and one with another. 



We further promise and engage carefully 
and conscientiously to avoid all strifes, 
contentions, evil surmisings, perverse dis- 
putings, whisperings, envy, schisms, per- 
nicious opinions contrary to sound Doc- 
trine, and whatsoever else may tend to 
weaken union, cool affection, disturb peace, 
interrupt communion, together with all the 
causes and occasions of them, but constantlj 
and imweariedly to follow after the things 
that make for peace, and the things where- 
with we may edify another, ministering one 
to another, (as the nature of the case, and 
advantages of opportunity shall lead there- 
unto,) by frequent exhortation, constant 
watchfulness, seasonable admonidon, not 
suffering sin upon our fellow-members, in 
all as becomes good stewards of the mani- 
fold grace of God, till we grow up into a 
perfect man in Christ Jesus. 

And inasmuch as we stand convinced 
that divers duties respecting the children of 
the Covenant ought to be put in practice, 
that hitherto have not been attended by us, 
(in the sense whereof^ and all other our sin- 
ftil neglects and fiulings, we desire to lie 
down in the dust, deeply abased before the 
Lord, vrith hands and hearts lifted up to 
Heaven for pardon and healing in the blood 
of Christ, OUT dear Redeemer, and that for 
time to come we may walk with a right 
foot, according to the truth of the Gospel,) 
we do all, this day, renew our Covenant, 
we, our wives, and our little ones, our 
Blders, our Officers, even all the Lord's 
covenanted people, according to Gospel 
order in this place, and in humility, fiear 
and gladness of heart, give up ourselves 
and our children to the Lord, that He may 
establish us for a people to Himself, and 
may be to us our God, and' the God of our 
seed after us in their generation, to such as 
love Him, and keep His Commandments ; 
avouching the Lord with our whole souls 
to be this day our Covenant G^d, and not 
only a God in covenant with us, but with 
our children also, with them that stand 
here with us this day before the Lord our 
God, and also with them that are not hare 
with us this day. 

And furthermore we engage and promise^ 
that for us and our houses we will seek and 
serve the Lord, we parents, fathers and 
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mothers, -will teach and command our chil- 
dren to know, fear, and love the Lord, and 
to keep His ways, and do His statutes ; 
bringing them up in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord, endeayoring ourselves 
to be in behavior as becomes the Lord's 
peculiar and holy people, patterns and 
examples of sobriety, meekness, faith and 
holiness, and all good works, unto them 
Uiat are to follow after, in their generatum. 

And further, we promise and engage to 
walk towards the posterity of the faithful 
in Covenant as towards those [who] are 
owned to be in BMmberly relation with 
ourselves, carefuUy looking to it, according 
to our respective stations, that all, and only 
such, duties and priyil^gas as God in His 
Holy Word hatl( appointsd for them, as 
their proper portion, may be dispensed to 
them in their right order, season and man- 
ner thereof. 

Furthermore, we all promise and cove- 
nant to behave ourselves in Gx>d*s House 
with a spirit of modesty, humility and 
sobriety, improving the privileges wherein 
we at present are, or for the future shall be 
allowed to participate, in an holy, thankful, 
reverent and humble manner, keeping the 
jiToper places, ranks and stations in God's 
House, wherein He hath set us, with con- 
tentation, not laying claim, or challenging 
any duties, privileges or dignities belonging 
to the Church or to any of the members of 
the same, but as we are duly qualified, 
regularly approved, orderly called and ad- 
mitted thereunto ; engaging mutual subjec- 
tion, one to another, in all the administra- 
tions, dispensations according to God, of 
all those duties which by our Covenant we 
are bound to the performance of. 

Moreover, we upon whom the Lord hath 
laid that awful bond of office in His House, 
promise and engage in the name of Christ, 
to be faithful as good stewards in the trust 
committed to us, improving the power 
given to us from God, for edification, and 
not for destruction of such as are tmder 
our government in the Lord. And that 
we will take heed to the whole flock, the 
younger with the dder, according to ability 
and opportunity, over which the Holy 
Ghost hath made us overseers, to feed and 
guide them according to their capacities, in 
all the ways of God, watching for their 



souls as those that must give account^ that 
they may do it with joy and not with grief ; 
looking also to ourselves, manner of life. 
Doctrine and Ministry received of the Lord, 
that we fulfil it. 

As for the rest, we promise and covenant, 
even all that have knowledge and under- 
BtandiBg, not to forsake the house and ordi- 
nances of God all the days of our lives, to 
follow our Guides in all things wherein 
they fbllow Christ, not to desert them, bul^ 
to cleave to tiiem in the Lord, encouraging 
their hearts, and strengthening their hands 
in their good work, subjecting ourselves to 
Christ's holy government in them, and by 
them, in all the ways and parts thereof; by 
obeying them, and subnutting ourselves 
unto them as unto Christ, in all their Dis- 
pensations, both of Doctrine and Discipline, 
according to His Will. 

Finally, we engage and covenant that we 
will sincerely endeavor, in our several pla- 
ces, that this Church may be furnished, 
from, time to time, with a sufficient, able, 
and faithful Presbytery, that so all the in- 
stitutions, ordinances, and appointments of 
Christ may be carried on with great beauty, 
strength and glory, for the good of our- 
selves, and posterity after us, that the Lord 
may take pleasure in us, and dwell with 
us, and glorify His Name by us, and God, 
even our own God, may bless us. 

These things we all promise, as before 
the Lord, the Searcher and Tryer of all 
hearts, without any known guile or reser- 
vation, beseeching Him so to bless us, as 
we shall sincerely endeavor, by His Grace, 
the constant and faithful observance of the 
same ; only, by reason of that principle of 
cor^ption that remains with us, we are 
humbly bold to protest that unallowed mis- 
carriages and comings short, contrary to the 
settled bent and resolution of our hearts, 
shall not make void this Covenant. 

And whereas we through weakness shall 
thus fail, we will trust and hope through 
grace in Jesus Christ our Redeemer, for 
pardon, acceptance and healing, for His 
Name's sake. 

Now, because of all this, we make a sure 
Covenant, in the behalf of ourselves and our 
little ones ; confirm and renew the same this 
day ; and unfeignedly engage ourselves, and 
hearts, and subscribe our names thereunto. 
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THE PLYMOUTH CHURCH, CLEVELAND. 0. 



This Church was organized March 25, 
1850, as an independent Presbyterian 
Charch, under the name of the " Third- 
Presbyterian Church of Cleveland." It 
worshiped in the building known as the 
»* Tabernacle," on Wood street, and was 
anti-slavery in its type. A majority of 
its members preferring the Congregational 
order of church government, in August, 
1852, it became a Congregational Church. 
In 1853, a new and elegant church edifice 
was completed on the comer of Euclid 
and Erie streets, where the Church wor- 
shiped for two years, when pecuniary em- 
barrassment obliged, the house to be sold 
to the Ist Baptist Society, and the Church 
removed to the Wesleyan Chapel, in Eu- 
clid St, near the Park, where it remained 
until the completion of the Lecture Room 
of a new house on Prospect St., in April, 
1857. In November, the finishing of 
this gave the Church a pleasant home, 
where it has since been greatly prospen;d, 
both in temporal and in spiritual things. 

Rev. Edwin H. Nevin was the first pas- 
tor. On his removal — after four years of 



labor — Rev. David Root, of New Haven, 
supplied the pulpit for a few months, 
when the present pastor, Rev. James C. 
White, commenced his work, being in- 
stalled in August, 1855. 

The Church has, especially of late 
years, been greatly favored by the bless- 
ing of the Holy Spirit. It was organized 
with 30 members. When it became Con- 
gregational, in 1852, it had 69 members. 
There have since been added 310 — 160 
of whom were added by profession. Its 
membership in May last was 235. 

Of its present church edifice the accom- 
panying cut — which was engraved by one 
of the female members of the Church — is 
a faithful and pleasing illustration. The 
building stands on a beautiful street, one 
third of a mile from the public park and 
the public buildings, facing the south, upon 
a lot 50 feet by 132 feet. The situation is 
high, airy and pleasant. The house is 
45 feet front, by 90 feet in length — outside. 
The rear of the lot is occupied by a shed, 
well covered and well protected, for 
horses and carriages; and lighted with 
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gas. The baaement story of the church 
edifice is ifholly above ground, and en- 
tered both from the front and side. It is 
divided into three rooms, ifell lighted 
and ventilated, finished nine feet in the 
clear. The main room b fitted up with 
ordinary church slips, with alternate backs 
revolving, and will seat three hundred 
and fifty persons. The other two rooms 
are united by folding doors, will seat 
seventy-five each, and open into the lec- 
ture-room and the front. vestibule. 

The lectur^room is occupied by the 
main body of the Sabbath School; the 
social rooms by the Infant Department, 
while the Bible Classes of young men and 
young women occupy the main audience 
room of the church. 

The entrance in front is by two large 
doors into a vestibule, from which ascends 
a circular flight of stairs to the nght and 
left, entering directly opposite the two 
aisles of the house. At the head of each 
stairway another tloor opens to the choir 
and galleries on either side. The choir- 
gallery is over the vestibule, on a level 
with the pulpit, and lighted by the triplet 
window over the front doors. The large 
organ, by Appleton of Boston, stands be- 
hind the singers, who are thus brought for- 
ward into social relations with the audience. 
The side galleries extend thirty feet, to 
the second window, eight fdet wide, in 
shape ogee, and designed to relieve and 
adorn their end of the house. The entire 
inside space of the building, is embraced 
in the audience-room — a clear, oblong 
square of 83 by 40,-27 feet to the ceil- 
ing. There are 98 slips on the main floor, 
capable of seating 550 persons. The 
choir and galleries will seat 1 25 in addi- 
tion — 675 in all. The pulpit floor is on a 
level with the top rail of the slips. The 
desk is low — the platform open and free, 
and reached by foul* steps on each side. 

The walls and ceiling of the room are 
tastefully, but plainly frescoed, with heavy 
stucco cornices on the outside of the ceiling, 
and two center pieces and ventilators. 
This audience room is lighted by five win- 
YOL. III. 16 



dows on either side, and a triplet window 
in front The whole wood- work of the 
house, above and below, is painted and 
grained to imitate a light-oak : — the pul- 
pit, for contrast, dark and heavy. The 
cushions are of heavy crimson damask, 
uniform ; and the carpet, of tasteful colors 
and figure, covers the entire floor. The 
pulpit carpet is in pleasant contrast 

A sofa and two high-back chairs, cov- 
ered with green plush, with a marble-top 
table in front, and two chairs — one each 
side — constitute the pulpit furniture. 

The gas-lights are on the side-walls of 
the house, sufficient in number, and in the 
way of nobody's eyes. 

The house is an enlarged and re- 
modeled one, of heavy brick walls, colore 
washed in light drab, and in its architec- 
tural style Romanesque throughout. The 
windows are of small panes of stained-glass. 
The towers at each corner will be observed. 
The cost of the building was, in round 
numbers, about $6,000 ; gas-fixtures, fur- 
naces, carpet and cushions, $2,000 ; organ, 
(second-hand and by favor,) $1,000, cost- 
ing originally $2,500. So that the lot 
and house, complete, cost the Plymouth 
Church and Society about thirteen thou- 
sand dollars : or an average of about $20 
for each sitting. We have to add only 
that the general tone and impression of 
the house, inside, is emphatically home' 
like, democratic, and Congregational. This 
last feature, explain it as you will, has 
been spoken of by intelligent men of other 
denominations. It will be observed that 
the audience are before the speaker, rather 
than at bis side. For speaking, singing or 
seeing, the main room of this church- 
building cannot be excelled. Its length 
is twice its width — as every good public 
building in London is — and its hight is 
one half its width.^ 

1 This li a mistake, ao fkr u the Pari^ dmnJUs 
of London, built by Wren, Gibbs, Shaw, and others, 
are concerned. I haye notes of the dimensions of 
nearly fifty of those churches, which glre an tkvtmgp 
length pf about 80 ftet, by about 64 feet in width, 
by about 84 feet in interior hight,— or, roughly, the 
proportion of 8, by 5>^, by 8>^. See, on this general 
subject, Tol. 1., p. 206, of this QuarUrlf. H. m. b. 
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It ifl a people's house, not a fancy one ; 
it is simple, but not seyere ; it is attractive, 
but not dutractive ; unadorned, yet beau- 
tiful in the elements of a spiritual home. 

On the 5th of November, 1857, it was 
consecrated to the service of Almighty- 



God by an appropriate sermon from Bev. 
H. M. Dexter, of Boston, and a prayer by 
the pastor ; since which, more than two 
hundred persons have found peace in be- 
lieving, and strength in professing Christ 
within its hallowed walls. 



AGENTS AND BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 



The local Church has a wide sphere 
of usefulness, and full commission to oc- 
cupy it But there is much work to be 
done, which the single Church cannot do ; 
partly from territorial remoteness, but 
mainly from the need of associated actioni 
Hence Societies, existing either by direct 
delegation from local churches, or by the 
voluntary co-operadon of individuals, have 
come into existence precisely in propor- 
tion to the growth of evangelizing zeal. 
These Societies, in some shape, are neces- 
sary for the work to be performed ; and by 
a convenient division of labor, different 
kinds of work are left to different organ- 
izations. It may be that they are more 
numerous and heterogeneous than the 
patience of the churches will much longer 
bear ; but the various kinds of work can- 
not be dispensed with, whatever remod- 
eling may be needed as to methods. The 
work must be carried on. Every benev- 
olent Society is of course dependent on 
the sympathy, and thencefrom, the contri- 
butions of Christians for the ability to 
proceed in its specialty. But how to se- 
cure these contributions, has been and is 
a mooted question. The usual course is 
by agents. But this system, our readers 
very well know, is not popular. The 
individuals employed in such work are 
not themselves generally spoken of in the 
most affectionate terms. Many congrega- 
tions dislike to see them enter the pulpit ; 
and many pastors, while availing them- 
selves of their services, do it with a shrug. 
Their alleged expensiveness is objected 
to; and the sometimes dullness of their 
utterances adds to their unpopularity. 

Shall the churches, then, destroy the 



system and discharge the agents ? Shall 
the pastors present such facts, and urge 
such principles as are needful ? On this 
subject, the Quarterly proposes to express 
its own view. 

The object to be secured is the obtun- 
ing of the requisite prayers and support 
for the particular department of Christian 
benevolence. For this there is needed^ 
1, a thorough education in the principles 
of benevolence generally, and 2, an under- 
standing of the precise objects of the par- 
ticular Society receiving funds, — including 
its origin, nature, necessity, and doings. 
Anything more than this is teasing. Es- 
tablished and right principles of giving, 
imbedded in warm Christian sympathies, 
lie at the basis; the knowledge of the 
particular mode of doing good, affords the 
opportunity. 

Now it seems evident that the first of 
these conditions can be met onlyhy pastors. 
The occasional inculcation, by agents, of 
the duty of giving, must fail of answering 
this great purpose, for several reasons. 
One reason is, it is only an occasional, in 
fact rather a spasmodic, effort. Another 
is, the agent's plea is openly connected 
with his special object, and has too inti- 
mate a relation with the particular con- 
tribution to be then taken up. And a 
third is, that only a pastor can judiciously 
and properly educate the consciences and 
sympathies of his people ; the proper times 
and seasons, and the precise defects to be 
corrected, are known to him, not to a 
stranger ; and his influence is immeasura- 
bly above that of any other man. These 
are obvious reasons why agents cannot 
educate the churches in the principles and 
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liabitfl of giying, on general grounds. 
Fasten only can secure this object. 
Do pastors secure it? That some pastors 
present the claims of Tarioos benevolent 
Societies, in their pulpits, does not show 
that they attempt it ; for, the presentation 
of the claims of a particular Society, is 
something entirely different from a presen- 
tation of right principles of gi ving. Pastors 
should not content themselves with advo- 
cating the claiois of any particular Board; 
the claims of Christ over property, the 
duty and privilege of giving, even to the 
point of self-denial, — these lie back of all 
special methods, and should be treated of 
as such. Agents often make a great mis- 
take by implying, in their tone of remark, 
that their particular Society has a right to 
demand contributions, and that Christians 
£ul in duty who fail to see that the par- 
ticular Society is divinely incorporated. 
And pastors fall into a similar error, if 
they do not carefully, at other times than 
those when some particular '* cause" is to, 
be presented, teach the principles of giv- 
ing; it is *^ dressing in the hill," instead of 
enriching the ground as a whole. 

In this connection, we cannot hesitate 
to say, that the people, as a whole, have 
not been educated to give. They have not 
been convinced that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive ; that, to give in chaiv 
ity, is a privilege. They have been and 
are now taught to '* repent and believe," 
or they cannot be saved. They are 
taught to pray, and that they can reach 
heaven only by prayer. But we look 
almost in vain to find pulpits, whence em- 
anate instructions on giving in charity, 
which correspond with the Divine Record. 
There are many more passages of the 
Bible that enforce the duty of giving, than 
of repentance and faith and regeneration. 
Not that it is so much more important, 
indeed, but because it is so likely to be 
overlooked or evaded. The Old and the 
New Testaments abound with examples, 
precepts, encouragements and exhorta- 
tions touching this one matter of enlarg- 
ing charities. At the last grand assize, 



the Judge of the quick and the dead will 
say, ^ Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye did 
it not to me." The final issue is made up 
on the fulfillment, or non-fulfillment of 
this one requisition upon our generosity. 
Giving is an expression of love ; without 
love, of course, there can be no accep- 
tance. And to talk about love without 
such an expression, is to talk about fire 
without heat, or life without nutriment. 
But the people do not understand this. 
They do not see the necessary connection 
between prayer and alms, and between 
faith and works. We began with the 
thought that Benevolent Societies cannot 
flourish unless this work is accomplished ; 
but we are taking higher ground ; piety 
cannot flourish unless this work is efiect- 
ed. It is a matter of duty for pastors to 
educate their people to give as they pray ; 
to give from principle ; to make giving a 
privilege just as much and truly as they 
make praying a privilege. And this every 
'pastor can do, if he can preach suitably 
at all. For his commission embraces this, 
no less than that of any doctrine or pre* 
cept Charity, or love, outgushing and 
generous, is the very heart and life of the 
gospel. Christ, its author, though in- 
finitely rich, became poor, that we through 
his poverty might become rich ; become 
rioh in self-denying gifbs. His entire 
life was one magnanimous gift to man. 
He who preaches Christ must preach be- 
nevolence, and preach it as an indispensa* 
ble part of the Christian scheme ; and thai 
not as a theory or dogma, but as an actu- 
ality ; a spirit of devotion and consecra- 
tion that goes out^ in full expressions of 
substential sympathy. Let it be taught 
in the nursery, in the Sabbath school and 
in the sanctuary. Why not ? In noth- 
ing are our churches so deficient as in the 
matter of giving in charity. There is, at 
this day, no such heresy as on this sub- 
ject The man who does not pray, or 
disbelieves, in theory, some great truths 
is disciplined, as he ought to be. But the 
covetous man, whom God condemns as an 
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idolatOFi passes without reproof. This 
neglect is becoming our shame as well as 
our sin, and none but pastors, under God, 
can reach and remedy it 

And let them enforce the teachings of 
the Bible, on this subject, upon the poor 
as well as upon the rich. If they have 
aught, or can produce it, they must di- 
Tide and give. It will come hard, indeed, 
and let it so come if it must, for there is 
no release on account of poverty. The 
poor cannot afford to lose the blessing of 
giving, be it never so little that they can 
give. Ghnst required his very poor dis* 
ciples, devoting to Him their whole time, 
to give money in charity. And if they 
had it not, he required them to sell what 
tiiey had and give. Indeed, He went so 
far as to justify a very poor widow, who 
gave her entire living. So He taught, so 
He lived, and so must ministers preach 
who receive and teach His system, and 
mean to get their people safe to heaven. 

And this giving must be continued 
under the pressure of hard times as at 
all times. How can it be otherwise? 
Would we think of ceasing from prayer 
because business is dull or unproductive, 
and because thick darkness was over- 
hanging our pecuniary prospects? Nay, 
we would rather pray the more. So would 
we give, if not«s largely, as certainly, if 
anything could be secured by any honest 
possibility. It might draw blood. Let it. 
Such a scene is a crisis. It may deter- 
mine character and destiny. Victory may 
poise itself just there. In times when 
money is plenty, our gifts may not cost 
us even a regret at the parting. But 
when gaunt poverty stares us in the 
face, or threatens to be our master, then 
comes the trial. We enlisted for life, to 
take the battle as it may wax or wane. 
We pledge our lives and our fortunes, as 
well as our sacred honor, to Christ when 
we become His. Can we desert or hold 
back or shirk responsibility when his yoke 
presses ? Self-denial is made a duty. 
Alas, how few, in our churches, know 
what it means ! They do not understand 



the depth and strength of this daily duty, 
because they have not been taught it, and 
few will ever be self-taught on a subject 
so little likely to be loved for its own sake. 
There is not a pastor of a church of any 
considerable numbers, that cannot coa^t 
up too many who, as a rule, would avoid 
all giving; who esteem it a God-send, 
if detained at home when a call is made 
for a contribution; who, if they give 
at all, give in stinted measure. And yet 
these may be among the most confident 
in their own good estate. They may be 
fluent and ready to speak and pray, and 
be scrapulously orthodox in all the doc- 
trines, and be ever watchful against here- 
sies. But with a spirit so at variance 
with the teachings of Christ, and without 
that benevolence which unclenches the 
hand of avarice, and makes the naturally 
penurious actually generous, how can 
they be sure of Heaven ? Let religious 
teachers hold up before such the plain in- 
structions of the New Testament on this 
subject, and they will either give up their 
hopes and get out of the church, or give 
up their avarice and pour out their money 
for Christ and His cause in the earth. 

Moreover, Christians must be brought 
to comprehend the blessedness of giving, 
in its bearing upon their future reward. 
Now they seem generally to think that 
their own good is not particularly involv- 
ed. It is merely to accomplish an objec- 
tive good that they would give at alL 
But if the Saviour's teaching, on this sub- 
ject is reliable, then the great necessity 
for giving is subjective, not objective. It 
is in the giver and not in the receiver. 
In the case of the giver, or of him rather 
who has the power to give, there is a 
moral necessity upon which of course 
everything is depending. But in the 
case of the claimant of their bounty, there 
are no such fearful interests involved. 
Not to give, when it is in the power of 
our hands to give, brings guilt, deep, it 
may be damning. Not to receive when 
no man giveth, involves no guilt, though 
it may occasion, for the time being, great 
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physical suffering and mental aDgokh. 
This is not understood by the masses in 
our churches* They have not been taught 
it, as they have been schooled in doctrines, 
in prayer and in general duties. They 
do not see how much and how far their 
own present and eternal blessedness is 
compromised, if not sacrificed, by a policy 
so penurious. They have not tried the 
opposite course so as to prove it The 
masses in the churches do not give. We 
remember the statement too well, made 
last October by a prominent officer of the 
American Board in public session, and 
not contradicted, that while the income of 
the Board was increasing, the number of 
contributors was decreasing. We know 
too of some churches whose contributions 
are very large, where the removal of one, 
two, or three men, would reduce the sum 
to a comparatively insignificant figure. 

The people must be taught to give, sys* 
tematically, as a matter of fixed and nn* 
changing principle, and this as a primal 
consideration, not as collateral or acci- 
dental, or under the pressure of a mighty 
appeal, but as the result of forethought 
and calculation. Nothipg is more needed 
in our churches at this hour, than such 
consecration as will secure regular dis- 
bursements of earnings and savings for 
Christ's cause ; and these at uniform and 
proper intervals, from pre-arrangement 
The heart of every Christian needs this, 
and must have it, or be dwarfed. How 
can there be growth or progress without 
it? Indeed, how can the love of God 
dwell in us, if we see our brother have 
need, and shut up our bowels of com- 
passion firom him? And to meet these 
wants, so abundant and so constant, there 
must be systenuitic giving, making plans 
of business and of expenses with reference 
to it ; and this, in the beginning of the 
year, and in all financial changes. Oh, it 
would be worth going a great ways to see 
one Church whose members uniformly 
put Christ's claims upon their substance, 
be it mu(A or little, in the foreground, all 
arranging their personal affairs so as to 
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do the most for the advancement of 
Christ's cause in the world, placing that 
first, as first in importance, after provis- 
ions for necessary family supplies 1 Sudi 
would always bring in Christ's claims and 
recognize them, and meet them, with 
much or little, as God gave the ability. 
Such would be cheerful givers, and such 
the Lord loveth. Such would give, when 
expenses were Uirge or small, when gain- 
ing in wealth or running ** astern," while 
yet there was anything that could be di- 
vided. Such would give, whether "ob- 
jects" were presented or not They 
would go out after and find them, if they 
came not. Such could not be held back 
from giving, any more than they could 
from praying or from loving. Our church- 
es are now at a wide remove from such a 
state. This is a work, a great work, a 
much needed work for pastors; and if 
they cannot do it, it must remain undone 
forever. 

This work, then, is the substratum of 
all benevolent operations, and a worii 
which agents cannot do. Why, then, are 
they employed to so great an extent in 
this pursuit? Simply because pastors 
neglect it. And one great reason why 
agents are so unwelcome, is because they 
have to work the particular Church ad- 
dressed, up to a tolerable standard of gen- 
eral benevolence in making an appeal for 
their special object Agents address peo- 
ple not taught to give, and people not 
taught to give are restive under all appeals 
to give. This feature of agencies can be 
dispensed with, just so soon as pastors per- 
form their duty. 

But the second part of the work re* 
mains to be considered, vis., the presenta- 
tion of the objects of any particular Society 
in its special field. Consider the people 
educated to give, and only asking for 
proper channels in which to pour their 
means, shall agents be then dbpensed 
with? 

We answer, they can be dispensed with 
whenever the work which they do can be 
as well done in any other manner. That 
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is, if pastors will inform thenuelTes dior- 
onghly of the facts in each case, and pre* 
sent them to their people as agents would, 
agents can be dismissed without harm ; 
bat not tiU then. Have we any fiiith that 
if agencies were now dropped, pastors 
would do the work ? Not the slightest 

1. Some pastors are totally obUvious of 
such secttlarities, not because these are 
secular, bat because tiiey can get up no 
interest in that particular phase of minis- 
terial work. Every one, of any extended 
observation, can name scores of just such 
men, and this work left in their hands 
would be totally neglected. 

2. Others have the desire, but have not 
the ability. They could not make an 
effective appeal for money in any emer- 
gency. They have neither tact nor taste ; 
and no measure of grace or degree of 
sanctification would make them successful 
beggars, e^en among their own people, 
however much they might desire it 

8. And yet another class would not, 
from natural timidity, press a cause of 
benevolence against the prejudices of 
their people, especially those of them who 
are so reluctant to give. Their own posi- 
tion or support might be imperiled, and 
they have not the nerve to meet the 
exigency. 

Thus it was found, and will still be 
found, that the number of pastors was and 
is very small, that will properly and can 
successfully raise the funds in their own 
churches, which benevolent societies must 
somehow secure. 

Thb has been historically seen. Pas- 
tors were first thought of, and the experi- 
ment was tried. It proved a failure. 
What, then, could be done to meet this 
evident necessity ? Taking the hint from 
other corporations, with secular ends in 
vi^w, — which were choosing out and em- 
ploying the best talents they could com- 
mand, to look after, and in various ways 
to promote and extend their interests and 
objects, — they, too, chose out suitable men 
for a similar, while yet it was a sacred 
purpose. As their work was benevolent, 



thus eminently religious, and as it must 
be sustained by the churches, they called 
ministers to their aid, denominating tfaem 
agents, whose especial business it was to 
gather, methodically to arrange, and folly 
and earnestly to set before the churches 
all needed information touching the origin, 
the nature, the necessity and the doings 
of the organizations in whose service they 
were employed. They were to make up 
this precise lack of pastoral service. 

Nor does it appear that pastors could 
do as well as special agents in explain- 
ing the workings of particular Societies. 
There is clearly some gain in specialties. 
A man whose daily life is spent in a single 
department of Christian benevolence, is 
perfectly familiar with its every feature. 
No pastoY can master, as well, the details 
of a dozen or score of distinct organiza- 
tions. It would often be a waste of time 
for him to acquire anything more than a 
general knowledge. 

We are aware of the statement occasion- 
ally made, that *^ as these Societies are so 
well known, and so much concerning them 
is published so generally in the religious 
and secular papers, there really seems to 
be little need of employing a set of men 
to make their wants and works farther 
known.*' This is not an objection without 
weight Very much of interest, concern- 
ing the work and the wants of these benev- 
olent organizations, is given to the public. 
But is it read and pondered, so that it 
makes an abiding impression ? Especially 
will those read, consider, and respond to 
these facts, who complain of agents for 
coming around to make known these very 
same facts ? These Societies found that 
neither their wants were pleaded; nor 
were their facts set forth by the paston 
nor the press, so as to meet their own 
necessities. They therefore called to 
their aid those who should give their 
whole time to this one work of obtaining 
and imparting needed information as a 
basis of intelligent and free giving. And 
it has been found that they could nni- 
formly do this work so much better than 
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patton haTe done it, that the extra con- 
tribntioDs would largely repay extra cost 
It was in this &ith that agents were first 
employed. They are to collect and set 
forth, orally, from Sabbath to Sabbath, to 
oar giving chniches, the facts which must 
underlie and secure all permanent and 
liberal giving in Christian charity, and 
this to an extent and with an ability not 
to be expected firom those into whose 
hands the care of churches is committed. 

The complaint is sometimes made that 
^the best men are not employed ; " that 
^ agents are dull.'' This is doubtless true 
sometimes. We can recall cases of de- 
cided dullness. But these organizations 
have no guarantee of infallibility. Church- 
es have made some mistakes in choos- 
ing pastors, and colleges also, in choos- 
ing presidents and professors. But to 
show that these societies would choose 
and keep in thdr employ incompetent 
or uninteresting men, is to prove them in- 
competent to manage their own affairs. 
Their interest and existence depend on 
tiieir having the right men, the best and 
most acceptable men, that their means 
will command. Undoubtedly they could 
make better selections if the generosity of 
the churches would justify them in pay- 
ing salaries that would command the 
highest order of talents, as secular corpo- 
rations have always done. We have in 
mind certain pastors^of Metropolitan pul- 
pits, with salaries ranging from three thou- 
sand to five thousand dollars, who would 
make excellent agents, but we fear they 
would hardly be amiable enough to sur- 
render them, and take the thankless posi- 
tions of agents for less than half the mon- 
ey. Hence these societies are driven to 
the necessity of doing the best in this di- 
rection that it is possible to do with the 
least cost That they have generally 
been successful must be conceded. Agents 
are not broken down ministers, and found 
in their present positions because they 
could get nothing else to do. They could 
find other service equally, and in many in- 
stances much more remunerative. It may 



be that some of them subserve the interests 
of the cause they plead more by their 
skill in planning and by private appeals, 
than by their public addresses ; as some 
ministers do much more for their people 
as pastors, than as preachers. But as 
they visit the churches but once a year 
at most, it hardly seems kind or Chris- 
tian to denounce them merely for tiie 
want of peculiar power or grace as preach- 
ers. Besides, it is to be said in their de- 
fence, that they know, when they arise 
before a congregation, they have to en- 
counter a prejudice that is enough to chill 
a seven times heated furnace. And this, 
sometimes, in the absence of the pastor, 
who has found it convenient to take a 
little, rest on that day, or to supply some 
vacant pulpit ; thus withdrawing the light 
of«his countenance, when it is seldom 
more needed. Or the agent is put into 
that half of the Sabbath in which the 
smallest congregation is likely to be pres- 
ent, so that the expected infliction may 
be endured by the least possible number. 
This course is enough to repress the fiery 
zeal of a Mercury. It b a wet sheet upon 
the ardor of any man, and he will find it 
no easy matter to kindle up under it 

Yet, in spite of all these obstacles, the 
want of instruction in right principles of 
giving, — the coldness of pastors, — the of- 
ten aversion of the people, — agents are 
really a success. Large amounts have 
been collected. Great interest has been 
awakened in the churches, and, wherever 
the system has been dropped, contribu- 
tions have fallen off. The rare excep- 
tion to this latter statement is that, where 
pastors have personally interested them- 
selves in some one " cause," so that its con- 
tribution has been increased — but to the 
sad detriment of the more obscure objects, 
whose receipts in such cases generally 
show ^ a beggarly account" This method 
robe one ** cause " to help another, without 
perceptibly increasing the benevolence oi 
the people. 

It may be said, <* Pastors can attend 
to all needed claims." True: but pas- 
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ton teUl not. We beg any intelligent 
layman ifho objects to agencies, to go to 
his pastor, and prevail upon him to pre- 
sent each *^ claim" for the jear, in a full 
and proper manner; and we beg him 
also to tell us the result If he succeed, 
it will be the first case we ever heard of, 
where pastors did more than to add a 
brief postscript to a sermon on some other 
topic. 

Now of what we have said and would 
further say, the following is the substance. 

1. Agents have been and are still need- 
ed in our beneyolent societies, chiefly be- 
cause there is not such a standard of piety 
in our churches, that will secure the 
requisite contributions without them. For 
this end they were called, and to this end 
tiiey must be still continued. If it be said 
that there are now societies, which have 
dispensed with them and have found their 
interest in it, we answer, it may be that 
some societies have carried the matter of 
employing agents to an extreme, and are 
now taking the *^ back track" to an ad- 
vantage. Or it may be, that these very 
societies are employing missionaries or 
district secretaries, or colporteurs, who 
have other things to do, while yet to get 
money, directly, or indirecdy, is full in 
their commission. Or it may be, that 
such societies never needed and never 
ought to have had collecting agencies at 
all ; having a business capital, and a profit 
in trade sufficient for all their legitimate 
purposed But we hazard the assertion, 
that if such societies ever really needed 
any considerable contributions, and now 
need them, they secure them still by the 
employment of men whose business it is to 
have and to keep an eye ** on the main 
chance," whatever else they may do, and 
who talk and who take money, while yet 
they may not be called^nay, they may 
decry agents. Whether such a course is 
firank and Christian, let those judge who 
see and practice it, if any such there be. 
In all voluntary societies, in the present 
state of the churches, agents are demand- 
ed. Popeiy can command money from 



her votaries for her peculiar purposes, be- 
cause it is a part of her systeuL Episco- 
pacy has &cilities for this purpose which 
her church p<^ity affords. So Presbyte- 
rianism and Methodism, diroogh their 
church oi^nisations for benevolent par- 
poses which are strictly ecclesiastical, can 
enforce a standard of giving which is im- 
possible in the Congregational body, and 
is as impossible in all great national and 
catholic societies, as in these, eoclesiasti- 
cism is excluded. Agents must be em- 
ployed, as things now are or are likely 
soon to be, so far as can be foreseen, and 
we affirm that no where in the wide worid 
are benevolent societies worked with 
more efficiency or economy than in New 
England, where, perhaps, thb class more 
abounds. These men are not found idle 
at home, but are workers abroad and all 
aronnd. They seldom experience the joj 
of worshiping God with Uieir own fami- 
lies on the Sabbaih. They are on the 
alert to meet the claims of the organiza- 
tions they severally represent 

2. The complainants of agents prove 
dieir necessity, without removing it They 
have only to give in some measure accord- 
ing to the demands of Christ's cause in the 
worid, and in tins way only meeting the 
demands of their own souls, to dispense 
with this instrumentality at once and for- 
ever. 

8. Pastors, as a class, cannot do the 
work of collecting funds from their church- 
es, until they have first thoroughly and 
practically taught them, line upon line, 
precept upon precept, here a little and 
there a litde, that free, frequent, cheerful 
systematic giving in charity, according to 
ability, is as much a Christian duty, and 
a Christian necessity, as repentance, failli 
and prayer, according to ability; that 
diey can no more hope for heaven by dis- 
pensing with the former than by diq)eBa- 
ing with the latter ; that unless they have 
such love to €rod and man as will express 
itself in gifts of charity they may well 
foar that it will not stand the final test. 

4. To secure such giving, it is needlbl 
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that the facts of interest, evoWed in the 
working of oar system of Christian benev- 
olence, should be gathered, and be so set 
forth from the pulpit and the press, that 
ther will evoke intelligent and earnest 
praying, and in this way secure free and 
cheerful giving. And if any object is now 
on our calendar, which, from its nature 
and condition, is destitute of such facts, it 
had better be eliminated. The heart is 
slow in responding to mere naked theories. 
^ Tell us of your work and your want," is 
the reasonable demand of Christian phi- 
lanthropy. 

5. It b more than probable, that, before 
oar benevolent Societies can dispense with 
special collecting agencies, they will need 
some re-adjusting themselves. It would 
not be strange if an impartial survey were 
made, in the spirit of that enlarged Chris- 
tian love which these Societies desire and 
demand, it should be found that, here and 
there, two or more could be made one; 
or here one that had bo far ful611ed its 
mission that it no longer has claim upon 
the charities of the giving. It may be 
that the whole work could be narrowed 
down to a much smaller number of So- 
cieties, and thus be worked more econom- 
ically, while, at the same time, these would 
have a basis of greatly enlai^ged opera- 
tions. In our opinion, and we are sure 
that others share it, the day is not distant 
when the Congregational churches, in 
another Albany Convention, will be called 
upon to look over this whole matter, with 
a view of meeting the largest demands of 
the age. It may be that the spirit of lib- 
eral giving, such as a dawning millennium 
day calls for, still slumbers, because our 
appeals are not sufficiently concentrated 
upon the single precept, ** Go ye into all 
the ^orld and preach the gospel to every 
creature." Other and collateral objects 
may have been brought in, and held up 
so prominently as to divert or confuse the 
mind, and thus appease the conscience, 
without securing the requisite giving for 
any object It may be that we shall not 
command and secure that enlai^ged benev- 



olence, so indispensable, until we direct 
the chief thought of the people upon this 
mighty work of giving the gospel, through 
and by the living preacher, to all men 
everywhere ; raising up and sending forth, 
providing for and sustaining a liviAg min- 
istry. This is a matter demanding thought 
and prayer. If the preacher can be sent 
and sustained, having the fitcilities for suc- 
cessful working, why may he not quickly 
create around him the essential instru- 
mentalities for all other needed work ? 

6. The day will never come when oar 
churches will be called upon to give less, 
though all agents, secretaries and the like, 
could be abolished. Such a calamity, our 
Heavenly Father will, in mercy, avert 
from our churches. We look for no sanc- 
tification so high, in this world, as to make 
it safe for the Christian to be without a 
necessity upon him for giving; nor for 
any position, in thb world, where either 
his sanctification or happiness can be w^ 
cured without it Nay, the very purpose 
of simplifying our machinery and lessen- 
ing the number of appealing Societies, is, 
if possible, to unify their object, making 
it more stirring and forcible. In this way 
we should hope to superinduce a weeki.t 
giving, instead of an annual or semi- 
annual ; or bi-monthly or tri-monthly ; giv- 
ing, or laying aside to give, every Sabbath 
day; then, because it is holy time, and 
giring should be a holy service; then, 
because it is not well to appear before the 
Lord without an offering in our hands ; 
then, because we should be more likely 
to connect gain with godliness, thus sanc- 
tifying our possessions, be they large or 
small. Then, agents could be dispensed 
with, though then they would be most 
cordially welcomed. Then, there would 
be no lack of funds to send the gospel 
everywhere. 

Finally, until this better state of things 
is more nearly realized, let us bespeak the 
patience of the restive under the appeals 
of these messengers of our benevolent 
Societies, and entreat that they be received 
as fellow laborers in the Master's vineyard, 
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and fellow senrants of our common LonL 
They, and none more than they, will re- 
joice in the coming of that day which will 
relieve them from unmerited censuree, 
and at the same time open the hearts of 
thofe ifho deal in them, to give in such 
measure and manner as will meet the 
necessities of those objects for which they 
now plead. Give them a cordial reception, 
while they must do this rewardless work. 
Let pastor and people place them on such 
vantage ground that they can most easily 
reach and impress all who ought to hear. 
When warmly received, they will the 



more warmly greet, and the better enter- 
tain those to whom they go. And they 
will unite with all in praying for the swift 
coming of that day, when the Lord's peo- 
ple, everywhere, will bring in all th^r 
tithes ; when tiiey will test every divine 
promise to the free and cheerful giver ; 
when the abundance of their joy and 
their deep poverty shall abound unto the 
riches of their liberality, being willing of 
themselves to give according to their 
power ; when they shall bring " much 
more than enough for the service of the 
work which the Lord coounanded.*' 



GEORGE MtjLLER.' 



BT BSV. JOSEPH 8. OLAKK, D.D., BOSTON. 



On the 19th of March, 1839, there ar- 
rived at London a pale-faced, sickly look- 
ing Grerman youth of some twenty-three 
years, with a recommendation in his pock- 
et from Professor Tholuck, of Halle, to 
the London Missionary Society. ' His in- 
tention was, after spending six months in 
that city as a missionary student, to de- 
vote the rest of his life to missionary la- 
bors among the Jews. His early years 
had been wild — his companions wicked. 
Before he had reached the age of seven- 
teen he was the inmate of a prison ; and 
after that was severely beaten by his 
fiither for rebellious conduct. Still he 
was incorrigible; and, to human view, 
would have remained so, but for a Satur- 
day evening prayer-meeting of a few 
Christians, which he was induced, by one 
of his former dissolute companions, to at- 
tend. The singing, the scripture-reading, 
the praying, (particularly the kneeling in 
prayers,) were all strange and impressive 
scenes to him. He could hardly wait till 

1 Thb Lira or Teust : being a Namtire of the 
Lord^s daelinga with George Mttller, written by hlm- 
■eir, Sdlted and eondanaed by ReT. H. Unooln Way- 
land, paator of the Third Baptlat Charoh, Woroeiter, 
Ha., with an lutrodootion by Francla Wayland. Boa- 
toa : Gould and Lincoln, 60 Waahington Bt. ; New 
ToEk : Sheldon and Oompany, 1861, Umo. pp. 476. 



the next Saturday evening came round 
before he visited the same humble dwell- 
ing on a similar errand, and there com- 
menced a new life. This was in the lat- 
ter part of 1825, when he had entered 
his twentieth year, and was a member of 
the University at Halle. The pious Pro- 
fessor Tholuck coming there the next 
year, the two were not long in di8cove^- 
ing a mutual affinity, in a city so void of 
evangelical Christians ; and their Christ- 
ian converse resulted, as already shown, 
in the entrance of George MUUer — for 
that was the name of the pale-faced Ger- 
man student— on his intended missionary 
career. 

Worn down with much stady before he 
left the University, in leas than two months 
after his arrival in London, he was entire- 
ly laid aside, and apparently beyond re- 
covery. Here, in a strange land, and on 
a sick bed, commenced that familiar inter- 
change of prayer and answer to prayer, 
asking and receiving, in respect to all the 
affairs of life, both^^reat and small, secu- 
lar and spiritual, which have marked hw 
wonderful career to this time. Slowly re- 
covering, he was urged by his fellow stu- 
dents to ride into the country for a change 
of air; and, after getting permUnon froim 
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Ood^ he went to Teignmoatb. Daring 
his Btay in thia place, a Disaenter^fl Chap- 
el, called Ebenezer, was re-opened, and 
he was mach impressed with the lennon 
on that occasion. He sought and obtain- 
ed an interview with the preacher, before 
retnriking to London, which resulted in 
' greatly elevating his views of God's word 
as a *^ standard of judgment in sjnritual 
things,** and the necessity of the Spirifs 
aid in comprehending its truths; as also 
that this needed aid is given now, as it 
was in former times, to all who sincerely 
ask it. 

He went back to London in the begin- 
ning of September, much revived in body, 
and still more in soul; and commenced 
at once to impart the same revival spirit 
to his fellow students, by instituting a se- 
ries of morning meetings, from six o'clock 
to eight, for prayer and scripture reading, 
which he had found so beneficial to himr 
self at Teignmouth. But the failure of 
his health again soon after the resumption 
of his studies, discouraged him from at- 
tempting to prosecute the student's life 
any farther ; and he besought the Com- 
mittee of the London Society to send him 
at once to the field of his labor. After 
waiting ^ve or six weeks for their decis- 
ion, he decided the matter for himself, by 
actually going to work as preacher, scrip- 
ture reader, tract distributer, and Sabbath 
scIhx^ teacher among the Jews there in 
London, with a deepening conviction that 
he ought not to be under the control of 
any society. At the end of the year his 
relation to the committee was dissolved, 
by friendly negotiation, and at the open- 
ing of 1830, he was settled over the little 
fiock worshiping in the Ebenezer Chapel 
at Teignmouth, where he had been so re- 
freahed in spirit the summer preening. 

His preparations for the pulpit at that 
time, were conducted thus : assuming that 
the Lord knew better than he could, what 
theme was most suitable to the wanjs of 
his fiock, he asked him to suggest a text, 
which was usually done by some satisfac- 
tory intimatiooj though not always with- 



out long continued prayer. Assuming 
that the Holy Spirit's office work is, 
among other things, to enlighten the mind 
into a knowledge of God's truth, he next 
sought this enlightening aid, as, with pen 
in hand, he gave himself to meditation— 
committing to paper such outlines of 
thought as would occur from a careful 
study of the text in the original tongue, 
or any translation which he could com- 
mand, but seldom looking into a commen- 
tary. When the time for preaching came, 
he depended on God alone to recall these 
thoughts in the pulpit; "which," with 
great simplicity, it is added, ^ he gener- 
ally most kindly does." 

The same year in which Mr. Mttller 
was settled over the Church at Teign- 
mouth, the following marked events in his 
life transpired ; first, he became a Baptist, 
(at least to the extent of being immersed ;) 
second, he relinquished his salary of £55, 
and accepted, instead of it, whatever free- 
will offerings the people were pleased to 
drop into ** a box put up in the chapel " 
for that purpose ; third, he married him 
a wife ; and last, though not least, " my 
wife and I," to quote his own characteris- 
tic words, " had grace given us to take 
the Lord's commandment, * Sell that ye 
have, and give alms,' (Luke xii : 33,) lit- 
erally, and carry it out" There does not 
appear to have been any natural connec- 
tion between these several events, though 
there may have been. In assigning rea- 
sons for leaving his support to the unso- 
licited gifts of individuals, he speaks of 
*' pew-rents " as ** a snare " to the'minister. 
** It was a temptation to me," he says, ** at 
the time when the Lord had stirred me 
to pray and search the word respecting 
the ordinance of baptism, because thirty 
pounds of my salary was at stake if I 
should be baptized." Supposing £30 of 
pew-rents actually to have fallen ofi* by 
the withdrawal of such as could not follow 
him into the water — ^leaving his reliable 
salary but £26— there was scarcely a pos- 
sibility that his income would be lessened^ 
and almost a certainty that it would be 
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increased^ by leaving it to the generosity 
of his flock; especially after the impres- 
sive example which he and his wife had 
set, of selling all and giving alms. As a 
matter of fact, the summing up at the end 
of the first complete year after entering 
tipon this new arrangement, showed £131 
18s. 8d. — a sum more than double the 
stipulated salary. 

On the 25th of May, 1882, for reasons 
which seemed. to him entirely sufficient, 
after much prayer for direction, he was 
transferred to fiethesda Chapel, Bristol, 
in a sort of colleagueship with a Scotch 
brother, of kindred spirit, by the name of 
Craik. Early in his ministry there, the 
temporal, as well as the spiritual wants of 
the people, came under his notice, so that 
before the end of 1833, his door was 
thronged with beggars — from sixty to 
eighty coming daily for bread. This was 
annoying to the neighbors, and had to be 
broken up, just as he was devising some 
way of feeding them with the bread of 
life. But out of it sprung the germs of 
two great institutions, with which Mr. 
Miiller's subsequent life thus far has been 
identified. ^ 

Near the beginning of 1834, he records 
in his journal, " I was led this morning to 
form a plan for establishing, upon Scrip- 
tural principles, an institution for the 
spread of the gospel at home and abroad." 
The exact name which it finally took, 
was, " The Scriptural Knowledge Institu- 
tion ;" and which was at once a Board of 
common school education for the poor, 
conducted on religious principle ; a Sab- 
bath School Society ; a Tract and Bible 
Society; a Foreign and Home Mission- 
ary Society. The reasons assigned by 
Mr. Miiller for constructing a new institu- 
tion for these purposes, rather than co- 
operating with those already formed, were 
such as these : — 1, " The end which these 
Societies propose to themselves," viz., the 
conversion of ** the whole world," is un- 
scriptural and fallaciqus — he, a millenar 
nan, having no belief that ** in the present 
dispensation, things will become spiritually 



better, but rather worse," till the Lord 
return ; — 2, " The connection of these re- 
ligious Societies with the world," by* ad- 
mitting the unconverted into membership 
and office ; — 3, The custom of soliciting 
funds for the use of these Societies fnxn 
the same class ; — and 4, The almost uni- 
versal sin into which existing Societies 
had fallen, of being in debt These 
grounds of dissatisfaction with the benevo- 
lent So<'ieties of the day, indicate also the 
leading pnnciples on which the ^ Scrip- 
taral Knowledge Institution" was to be 
conducted. 

During the latter part of 1835, he 
began to meditate and pray upon the sub- 
ject of opening an orphan-house, which 
was consummated the next April ; and in 
about six months from that time, a second 
one was opened — both of them hired 
buildings, capable of accommodating about 
thirty inmates each — and in a short time 
both were filled. Near the close of 1837, 
a third was added on the same street with 
the other two— one for girls, one for boys, 
and one for infants c^both sexes ; and in 
1843, a fourth. Up to this time, the idea 
of building or buying a house for the use 
of these orphans — now numbering about 
150 — had never been entertained as at 
all expedient or desirable. But learning 
that ** the dwellers in some of the adjoin- 
ing houses were in various ways incon- 
venienced," Mr. Miiller prayerfully re- 
viewed the whole subject, and came to a 
full decision to buy a lot and build a house 
of sufficient dimensions to accommodate 
300 orphans. The building was com- 
menced July 5, 1847, and completed near 
the middle of 1849, at a cost ^including 
land and furniture — of $75,000, and was 
soon filled to its utmost capacity. In less 
than a year, the thought of building a 
seconcHiouse for 700 additional orphans — 
1,000 in all — was entertained, turned into 
prayer, and put into practice, with these 
modifications, viz., to erect two houses, 
one on either side of the present struc- 
ture, capable of receiving — all of them 
together — 1,150 orphans; of which one 
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was completed for 400 occupants in the 
fall of 1867, at a cost of about $100,000 ; 
and the other is now in process of erec- 
tion. 

The extent of these various benevolent 
operations at the present time may be in- 
ferred from the fullowing items, taken 
from Mr. Muller's last Annual Report, 
ending with May 2G, 18G0. The support 
of 700 orphans at an expense of 837,000 ; 
101 missionary laborers assisted at their 
respective stations in England, Scotland, 
IrelanJ, Belgium, France, Switzerland, 
Sardinia, Canada, Nova Scotia, East In- 
diea, China, and Briiish Guiana, by remit- 
tances amounting to about $25,000; dis- 
tribution (mostly gratuitous,) of 2,502,000 
religious tracts and books, at a cost of 
$8,000 ; Bibles and Testaments given and 
sold, 2,833 copies, at a cost of some $1 ,500 ; 
twenty-three schools supported in part, at 
an expense of $2,500, — a total pecuniary 
outlay of not far from $75,000 for the year. 

All these operations, as they originated 
with Mr. Aliiller, so have they been con- 
stantly kept under his personal inspection 
and control. In fact, he appears to be 
the President, Vice President, Secretary, 
Treasurer, and Board of Directors — every 
officer and everything, in short, that usual- 
ly goes to make up the government or 
management of a benevolent institution, — 
except four auditors, whose names are 
written out in full, against the words, 
*• We have examined these accounts and 
find them correct" at the bottom of what 
looks like a Trea$urer*s Report, though it 
does not bear that name. 

But the most remarkable feature of Mr. 
Miiller's benevolent work, is yet to be 
noticed. Every one of these operations 
has been started, and hitherto sustained, 
by funds that have come into his bands 
•• as the result of proyer t9 God" in his 
own emphatic words, " without any one 
having been wked for anything by me." 
This be asserts again and again, and tliat, 
too, in the face of many tens of thousands 
of donors who have the means of proving 
him a liar, if it be not so. Near the close 
VOL. III. 17 



of his " Narrative," (p. 409.) he boldly 
asks, *^ Who is there in the whole world 
who will state that I ever asked him for 
help in this orphan work, from its com- 
mencement, Dec. 9, 1835, up till now?" 
From the time that he relinquished his 
" pew-rent " salary, thirty years ago, and 
trusted for support to the unasked offer- 
ings of his congregation, he has complied 
literally with the apostle's direction, ** iir 
EVERYTHING, by prayer and supplica- 
tion, let your request be made known 
unto God ;" and with scarce an excep- 
tion, if we may credit his testimony, have 
his petitions been answered. Facts of 
every phase, and of almost daily occur- 
rence throughout this whole period, are 
crowded together on the pages of his 
journal, in confirmation of the statement 
that he has relied ot\ nothing else but 
prayer for the funds — amounting already 
to nearly a million of dollars— wherewith 
to carry on these labors of love. It is not 
pretended that his published *^ Narrative 
of the Lord's Dealings " with him, and the 
Annual Reports of his proceedings^ do 
not constitute an appeal, and a very effec- 
tive one, ioo) in behalf of the objects 
which he has in hand. He acknowledges 
that they do, though with a protest that 
this is no part of their design. It is not 
even affirmed that personal solicitation 
has never been made by others who are 
interested in the same objects, though he 
never asked them to do so. If a reader 
of this notice, moved^ by that power which 
was moved by his- prayer, should invite 
his neigiibors to join him in sending a 
donation to Mr. Muller, he might still 
enter it on his book as sent '* in answer to 
prayer,'* and add the oft repeated words, 
** without any one having been asked for 
anything by me." Nor does this qualifica- 
tion impair the force of his facts as proving 
that ^ God is a living God, and as ready 
now as ever to answer prayer," — to prove 
which before the world, he asserts to be 
** the primary object " of his mi.-sion, and 
a special reason why ho chooses to carry 
ii on in the way he does" 
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The last, if aot the mortimportamt part 
that Mr. Miillerhas heen called by DiTina 
Providence to act in this world's drama, 
if connected with the late great revival of 
religion in Ireland and Scotland. A 
yoang Iriahman, James McQutlkia by 
same, became a Christian in the aotumn 
ofl85S. ''The Narrative of the Lord's 
Dealings with Geoige Muller*' fell into 
his hands soon after, which put him npoa 
a Bimilar oonrse of prayer, — first for a 
apiiitaal companion, which was granted 
in the penon of Jeremiah Meneely. 
These two prayed for a third to be added, 
which was done. They then opened a 
prayer meeting in connection with ^ Sab- 
bath school in the parish of Connor, which 
bioaght them into acquaintance with oth- 
ers of kindred spirit, to whom McQuilkin 
gave an account of the benefit which he 
bad derived from Miiller's ** Narrative." 
A prayer meeting thus inaugurated in 
1867, designed especially to pray for the 
conversion of souls, had the first remarka- 
ble answer sent, January 1, 1858, in the 
hopeful conversion of a *' farm servant." 
Soon after, the Lord added another, and 
another. Thus the leaven began to dit- 
fnae itself slowly through the mass. In 
December, of that year, a young man 
fiwm an adjoining parish, but residing in 
Connor, came under the power of religion. 
Visiting his native place, he told his 
friends what God had done fbr him and 
haw he had done it They desired to see 
McQuilkin and some of his associates, 
who were induced to go and hold a meet- 
ing there. Sooae mocked, some wept. 
Many wished for another meeting, which 
was held, and not without tokens of the 
Divine presence, saoh as had never been 
vitnessed in thoee parts before. Some of 
ike converts there accompanied McQuil- 
kin and Meneely to other places, where 
similar effects fbllowed. Thus commen- 
ced that wonderful revival which is still 
spreading, whose fruits already nuaaber 
nany tens of thousands of souls converted. 

This hasty glance over the life and la- 
bors of George Miillar seemed aeoewary 



to a right estimate of bis chsractnr. The 
oenfiicting opinions which critics and vrrir 
tersof brief book notices have already 
thrown out, suggest — what would be lugb- 
ly probable without their suggestion — that 
tfias character, like every other of bnman 
stamp, lacks perfection. Donbtless there 
is some dross with so much gold ; let ns 
try to separate the one from the ndiav, 
and find out the per centage of each. 

Among the dross may be properiy clas- 
sed most of his objections to the benevo- 
lent societies of our day. His notion that 
** it is iifitm/)ftira/ to expect the convert 
sion of the world," when, according to his 
millenarian view, ** it is quite scriptural to 
desire the conversion of sinnere^ and pmy 
fer it to the Lord," and labor fer it to the 
extent of our means, and to expect that 
an indefinitely large number will be ac- 
tually converted, seems a very shallow 
reason fer refusing to co-operate with the 
long established and God-approved Miss- 
ionary Boards of Christendom, merely be- 
cause they are expecting the conversion 
of uiZ. And then, his dislike to the mem- 
bership of unconverted persons in these 
societies, honorary or corporate; hb ob- 
jection to asking them fer money, while 
he has no objection to taking their mon- 
ey, if it come without asking; and the 
horror he has of a Missionary Society's 
debt, no matter what the occasion of that 
debt may be, — ^these we regard as whinu 
to be set out of the account when estima- 
ting the .real excellencies of this good 
man. Nor are they made to appear the 
less whimsical by Dr. Wayland's allusion, 
in the ** Introduction" of the book, to •" the 
contrast which is seen between the plan 
of Mr. Miiller and the plans by which our 
Missionary and other benevident asaocia- 
tiotts are conducted," — ^followed aa that 
contrast is, by the unguarded remark, ** If 
Mr. Miiller is right, I think it is evident 
that we are all wrong." To tkeaa nar- 
row, not to say uncharitable notions re- 
specting the great family of beaewrfent 
societies, may be added his religioas aeni- 
ples about receiving a salary. They seem 
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tii6 1e» worthy «!* a religiocn mind wh«i 
looked »t in the light of that increase of 
his tapport wlueh he records nnder the 
▼dvntary arrangement, gradually rising 
from less than $300 per annum, to over 
$8,000 — ^many times more tban his sala- 
ried brathrea anj where get. Into the 
same scale we are constrained to throw 
some (not all) of his views touching the 
stewardship of a CSiristian merchant, — ^as, 
for instance, that it is wrong for him >* to 
provide for old age ;" to advertise his goods 
as ^ the best in the market,*' even if they 
are ; to locate his store in the best busi- 
ness place ; or to fit it up in the most at- 
tractive style, — ^for which views, however, 
any candid reader will find an apology in 
the concluding remark, that they are of- 
fered ** by one who never was in business 
himself." Moreover, in his pious aim to 
illustrate the prayer-hearing atribute of 
God, he sometimes cites cases too trivial to 
afford a eatisfactory test ; as on page 82, 
where several *^ answers of prayer'' are 
recorded, one of which is, that he *' awoke 
aft five;" and another that he found 
'^a place vacant on the Dartmouth 
coach." It is well to recognize such lit- 
fle, every-day favors of Providence, even 
to the beating of each pube of life, as 
every pious man will; though they add 
nothing valuable to the evidence that God 
hMTt prayer. If, in instances of this sort, 
Mr. Miiller seems almost to trifle, in oth* 
er instances he sometimes approaches the 
verge of presumption ; as on page 76, 
where neither a ruptared blood-vessel nor 
a rensonstrating physician could keep 
him from preaching, when he conceived 
that the Lord had given him faith to do it 
But theee are comparatively small mat- 
tan — ^too small to be put in the scale 
againat that great preponderattng truth 
which Mr. MttUer's life so fully illustrates 
—that we have a prayer-hearing God, as 
truly as Abraham, Isaae and Jacob, or 
any of the prophets and apostles had; 
wmd may let our requests be made known 
to him by prayer and supplieatioa in 
■WESVTHUie, as they did; and with 



equal assoraace of receiving whatever we 
ask. Some have supposed that his theory 
of prayer extends much farther, even to 
the exclusion of all the ordinary means of 
obtaining the thing prayed for— a theory 
of **faith wiliiont works;" that the me- 
chanic, who should adopt it, would turn 
his shop into an oratory, the sound of his 
hammer into the voice of unceasing 
prayer, his dependence for bread on the 
pay of customers into a reliance on God 
alone; that our benevolent socletieat in 
carrying out this theory literally, must 
dismiss their secretaries, agents and direc- 
tors, or else set them to supplicating God 
for the requisite funds, instead of edieiltp 
ing men. But it is not so. If one gets 
this impression from the book, we are per- 
suaded that it comes from Dr. Wayland's 
" Introduction," which left a similar im- 
pression on our nund, till we had gone 
through the ''Narrative" itself. Those 
who will read that touching narrative 
with care, instead of finding, what the in- 
troduction foreshadows, '' something as re- 
markable as if Mr. Miiller had comman- 
ded a sycamine tree to be removed and 
planted in the sea, and it had obeyed hinit" 
will find what that able essay of Dr. Way- 
land more apdy gives on another page as 
the substance of Mr. Miiller's teachings, 
viz., ^ that God is as ready now as ever to 
answer prayer ; and that, in the disdiaife 
of any duty to which he calls us, we may 
implicidy rely upon his all-sufficient aid 
in every emergency." That this was hie 
experience, we have already seen. Why 
may it not be ours as weU ? Why may 
it not be the experience of ^* all that in 
every place call upon the name of Jesul 
Christ the Lord, both th^ft and ours ? " 
The following considerations would seem 
to show that it may. 

1. It is not unicripturoL Doubtleas 
there aiQ views afloat in the Christian 
world touching prayer, entirely unwar- 
ranted by the word of God, and destined 
therefore to disappmntment It has been 
so of old. When Jbaiah was sent to "show 
his people their trani^^ressioBS, and the 
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house of Jacob their sins,** this was one of 
them, that their practices did not agree 
with their prayers. ** They seek me dai- 
ly," says God ; and yet they were daily 
dissappointed. ** Wherefore have we 
fasted, they say, and thou seest not? 
Wherefore have we afflicted our soals, 
and thoa takest no knowledge ? " They 
did not live up to their praying and fast- 
ing, and therefore were not answered. 
Under the Christian dispensation the 
Apostle James points out the same faulty 
and fruitless style of praying. " Ye ask, 
and receive not, because ye ask amiss, that 
ye may consume it u^on your lusts." But 
Mr. Muller*s theory supposes a daily and 
habitual correspondence between living 
and praying. "It will not do," says he, 
** it is not possible to live in sin, and at 
the same time, by communion with God, 
to draw down from heaven everything 
one needs for the lite that now is." ** How 
cAn I possibly continue to act faith upon 
God, concerning anything, if I am habit- 
ually grieving him?" His theory of 
prayer, moreover, is particularly guarded 
against all presumptuous asking for things 
not agreeable to his will. One of his 
most interesting and original points is to 
pray for direction in regard to tohat sub- 
jects should be prayed for. Not a corner 
is turned in life, not a change made in 
its course, hotrever trivial, not one new 
scheme of benevolent eflbrt inaugurated, 
whether great or small, that is not first 
submitted to the Lord in prayer, and his 
approval sought; and not only sought, 
but secured, so far as may be known by 
each providential tokens or inwanl feel- 
ings as should satisfy an intelligent Chris- 
tian mind. This point settled, the way 
is open for earnest and hopeful prayer. 
And then it is no part of Mr. Muller*s the- 
ory that prayer, even for things agreeable 
to God's will, and when offered in the 
spirit that he approves, shall always have 
an immediate return. In a large propor- 
tion of the cases which he narrates, of 
prayer answered, the answer did not come 
till afcer weeks and months of daily im- 



portunity. Mr. M. is no immediatist Hb 
calm, settled assurance that " God wiU 
avenge his own elect, which cry day 
and night unto him," is perfectly con- 
sistent with his " bearing long with them." 
In nothing do his views on this subject 
appear unscriptural. On the contrary, 

2. It may be affirmed with more bold- 
ness than many, who want to believe it, 
will, at first thought, dare to affirm, that 
"the Lord's dealings with George Miil- 
ler," as set forth in his ** Narrative," are 
in striking confarmily with the Lord% 
teachings in his word. So far as his ex- 
perience differs from others in respect to 
prayer answered, it comes just so much 
nearer than theirs to those teachings — is 
just so much more like what any unbiased 
reader of the Bible would naturally sup- 
pose should be the Lord's dealings with 
all his saints. There is a vast amoant of 
instruction, historical and preceptive, con- 
tained in the Scriptures, touching this 
matter of prayer ; but it is all epitomized 
in the one saying of Christ : " If ye abide 
in me, and my words abide in you, ye 
shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done 
unto you." — John xv. : 7. Let a recently 
converted Hottentot, or Zulu, be asked 
how he understands this verse ; and if his 
attainments in Christian knowledge enable 
him to comprehend the first half of it, we 
may be sure he will have no doubt in 
respect to the last half. If he can see 
that his abiding in Christ, and Christ's 
words abiding in him, are intended to 
mark him out as a Christian, whose sonl 
or inner life is conformed to the divine 
will, then will he most assuredly see that 
he may ask and receive to any extent 
which that new-born sonl of his can rea- 
sonably desire. And why do not we take 
the same view? Not because there is 
any other possible construction to be put 
upon these simple words, but rather be- 
cause they do not agree with our expe- 
rience. And shall the significance of 
God's plain truth b^ graduated by the low 
scale of our experience ? Shall we not 
aim rather to elevate our culpably low 
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experieiio« ap to tiM standard of God's 
tnith? 

8. This questioo, that needs no other 
answer than its own echo, suggests a third 
consideration in favor of Mr. Miiller's 
theory of prayer. 2t has been tested by 
athersy with similar results. Through all 
tiie ages since men began to call on the 
name of the Lord,"" individuals have ap- 
peared who were imbued with the spirit 
of prayer in uncommon measure, and had 
power with God as the mass of their 
brethren around them had not In times 
of persecution, in times of revival and 
reformation, such persons have risen into 
notice. Cases of this sort were not rare 
among the Scotch Covenanters and the 
New England Pilgrims. '* Hungry and 
thirsty, their soul fainted in them. Then 
they cried unto the Lord in their trouble, 
and he delivered them out of their dis- 
tresses." A memorable instance, more 
nearly resembling Mr. Miiller's, and to 
which he acknowledges himself much in- 
debted as an inspiring example, was that 
of Franke, the founder of an Orphan 
House in Germany, near the middle of 
the last century. 

But (here is another class of cases more 
common, and therefore better suited to 
the argument What child of God is 
there who cannot verify the theory of 
Mr. M tiller, so far at least as relates to 
some particular passage in his life-history ? 
What Christian cannot recall some mem- 
orable event, in bis religious or secular 
affairs, or in both, respecting which he 
could say as truthfully as David did, in 
the S4th Psalm, " I sought the Lord and 
he heanl me, and delivered me from all 
my fears. This poor man cried, and the 
Lord heard him, and saved him out of all 
his troubles." Now suppose the reader, 
whose experience is recalled to mind by 
this allusion, should find himself in simi- 
lar troubles daily, and under their pres- 
sure should *^ cry " in the same spirit ; 
who shall say that the Lord could not, or 
would not, send help so often ? Certainly 
no Christian will dare thus to limit the 



Almighty. And what if this same person, 
with&ut the presBure of trouble—- aU akmg 
the ordinary course of life's labors — were 
to habitually let his requests be nsade 
known to the Lord, in bvertthikg, 
witli the same earnest, devout and tmAfVd 
epirit; is the case esseataally idtei«d? 
And ff not, wherein does this man differ 
from George Miiller in his life of prajrer 
and trust? A poor mechanic, for i»> 
stance, with a family to support, asks 6od 
to feed them — not by sending them bread 
and meat through the ministry of angeli 
or ravens, but — by sending Aim warit. 
Probably no one would have aught to 
object against such a prayer. And now, 
if ** this poor man," who has thus cried 
unto the Lord, should get a return, which, 
in the gratitude of his soul, he thinks ef 
and speaks of as an answer finom Um, 
shall we call him a '* pietist," and his no^ 
tions <^ prayer a ^ superstition ?" If se, 
then George MuUer and his theory of 
prayer deserve those names; but not else. 

Take another illustration : some one of 
our benevolent Societies, like the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, lack funds. The enterprise is 
in real danger. Unless relief can be 
found, some of the missions must be 
broken up. The Board has been in just 
this place, and may be again. If now, in 
their distress, they cry unto the Lord ; if 
the President and Prudential Committee 
pray ; if the Treasurer and the Secreta- 
ries and the Agents pray ; if they issue a 
circular, calling on all the friends and 
patrons of the Board, everywhere, to 
pray, and they actually do it, duly, in the 
spirit of a felt necessity and with pious 
trust ; as we understand it, this would be 
neither more nor less than to carry Mr. 
Miiller's theory into practice. And should 
God be pleased, on beholding his people 
thus agreed in fervent, constant, and long- 
continued prayer, to replenish the Trea- 
sury, not by raining dollars into it from 
the heavens, but by sending them through 
the customary channels on the earth, in 
response to the usual appeals m^e in the 
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ordinaiy way by collecting agents, the 
Board would have as much reason as he 
ever had, to acknowledge it *' as the result 
of prayer to God." 

And if now, in this view of the subject, 
it be asked, ^ What is there, after all, 
abont Mr. Miiller^s theory of prayer that 
is new f * we answer frankly, and we think 
truthfully, * Nothing but an habitual and 
snccessful attempt to practice it.' The 
theory itself is as old as the Bible, and the 
Bible abounds in illustrations of its truth. 
Mr. Miiller*8 leading object is to ** prove 
God," and see if he is not as ready now 
as ever to answer prayer; thinking — dear, 
simple-hearted man — that it will be a 
blessing to his Cliristian brethren and the 
world, to ascertain the fact and avail 
themselves of it, if indeed it be so. 

In conclusion, this is eminently a prac- 
tical matter, and if of any importance, it 
is of very great importance. Supposing it 
to be as available to all other disciples, as 
he supposes k is to him, what a change 



must pass upon the condition and destiny 
of one, who, rising from out the low, 
grovelling conceptions usually entertained, 
actually avails himself of it to the same 
extent I What a power — merely less 
than omnipotent — would be wielded by a 
Church whose members were all able thus 
to wrestle and prevail 1 Kor is the re- 
sponsibility of attaining this power in the 
least decree lessened by any false views 
that unfriendly criticisms may have given 
us of Mr. Mliller, when a reference to his 
own words would so easily correct them ; 
nor by any exceptions that we may feel 
conscientiously bound to take at certain 
parts of his practice, so long as the Master 
himself has said to every disciple : ^ I/ye 
abide in me, and my words abide in you^ T£ 

SHALL ASK WHAT YB WILL, AND IT 

SHALL BE DOXE UNTO Tou." Comc the 
day when thi-s promise shall find a fulfill- 
ment in the life of every saint ! We be- 
lieve that this book will hasten it 



[FOR TRB COXGHEOATIONAL QX7ABTEHLT.] 

A SACRAMENTAL HYMN. 

(Saggestcd by a German Melody.) 

BT JAMES C. ODIOBNE. 

The Saviour waits ! — His presence now 

My thankful heart elates ; 
I haste to bow before his face 

Within the temple gates. 
He proffers gifts surpassing all 

The wealth of earth and sea, 
With joy I haste to meet his call ; 

The Saviour waits for me. 
The Saviour waits !— JFor me he waits ! 
His presence gilds the sacred gates. 

The Saviour waits ! — Oh, matchless grace 1 

He leaves the throne above. 
And comes to spread before mj face 

The tokens of His love ! 
He kindly culls me to his feast, 

A banquet large and free ; — 
With joys prepared to make me blest, 

The Saviour waits for me. 
The Saviour waits !— For me he waits ! 
His presence gilds the sacred gates. 
Boston, March 3, 1861. 
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CONGREGATIONAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES, IN 1861. 



COXFXLSD BT BEY. A. H. QUXKT. 



We continne the record, commenced 
in our first volume, of the Professors and 
Students in the American Theological 
Seminaries connected ivith our Congre- 
gational churches, by compiling the fol- 
lowing lists from the printed catalogues, 
and (in their absence) from information 
in manuscript We follow the example 
of Bangor, Andover, East Windsor, and 
Oberlin, in omitting all honorary titles. 
A dash in the column ** Graduated," shows 
that the person mentioned is not a grad- 
uate of a college. 

The following abbreviations of names 
of colleges occur in the list, which are 
uniform with those of last vear :^ 



Al.C. 


Alloghany College, Ps. 


AC. 


Amhent Coltoge, Us. 


BelC. 


B«loft College, Wla. 


BC. 


Bovdoin College, Ma. 


B.U. 


Brown UnlTersUy, R. I. 


D.C. 


Dartmouth College, N. n. 


F.C. 


Farmer's College. 


F.CC. 


Free Church Colleg*. 


BunC. 


Hamilton College, N. T. 


DC. 


Uanrard College, Us. 


UC. 


lowft College, lowft. 


Dl.C. 


IllinoU College, III. 


Kal.C. 


Kal^maioo College, Mkh. 


K.C. 


Knox College, IlL 


M.U. 


Madison UnlTcrsity, N. Y. 


Mar.C. 


Marietta Colli-ge, Ohio. 


M.C. 


Middlebury College, Vt 


N.J.C. 


New Jersey Co.lege, N. J. 


H.Y.F.A. 


New York Free Academy, N. Y. 


O.C. 


Ober.ln College, Ohio. 


R.U. 


Rochester Uniyersity, N. Y. 


u.c. 


Union College, N. Y. 


U.M. 


Univen^lty<f Michigan. 



1 For the ditlerent Seminaries to adopt the same 
abbreviations, would be Tery couTraivnt. And the 
list we hare adop ed is prepared after looking orer 
tbe whole field. A number of changes are re- 
quired to obtain unifoimity. Will not the Semina- 
ries adopt this liiit— hnd particularly will not Ando- 
▼er drop the barbarl'm of " lUnrard University "? 
If they w\M Insist on " University," it is the ^^ Unl- 
Tersity at Cambiidge.'* But the legal title is " Uar- 
Tard College,*' and a gmduate is a graduate of 
•* H'trvarU College," nui of the » UDiverslty." We 
•ball be very much surprised if tbe present sensible 
President docs not rectify this matter in tbe Tarioui 
ctt aiogu si . 



U.N.Y. University of New York. 
U.Vt. University of Vemont. 
Wab.C. Wabash Collfge, Ind. 
Wat.C. Waterville College. He. 
W.R.C. Western BeMrvo College, Ohio. 
Wh.C. Wbeaton College, 111. 
W.C. WillUms College, Ms. 
Y.C. Yale CoUege, Ct. 

I.-THEOLOQICAL SEMINARY, BANGOR, Ml. 

Faculty. 
Rev. EirocH Poxn, President, Professor of Eceledas- 

tieal Ilixtory, and Lecturer on Pastoral Duties. 
Rev. QsoRos Sbcpaid, Professor of Sacred Rhetoric. 
Rev. Daniel Talcott Smxth, Professor of Sacred lit- 
erature. 
Rev. Samuu Harris, Prrfessor of Christian Theology. 
Sbmior Class. 

Nam's and Resii/emee. Graduated. 

Ebeneser Bean, Conway, N. II. B.C. 1867 

Charles F. Boynton, Wlscassett, Me. 

James P. Chsmberlalo, Uonolulu, S. Is. W.C. 1868 

Stacy Fowl«'r, Machias, Me. — ^ — — 

Samuel S. GHrdner, Brewer, Me. B.C. 1866 

Chsrles L. Nichols, Stark, Me. B.C. 1867 

Benjamin W. Pond, Bangor, Me.- B.C. 1867 

Isaiah P Smith, Bridgton, Me. B.C. 1868 

Benjamin P. Snow, Bloomfleld, Me. B.C. 1866 

Samuel S. Tenney, Norridgwock, Me. B.C. 1866 

Horace Toothaker, Ilolden, Me. D.C. 

Joseph Walker, Portland, Me. -— - 

G. C. Wilson, Jefferson, Me. Wat.C. 1867 

(18) 

Mu»DLc Class. 

Edwin n. Alden, Windsor, Y t. D.O. 1868 

J. 0. Bailey, Uardwick, Vt. MC. 1869 

George H. Blake, Portland, Me. 

Isravl Corlton, Haverhill, Ms. W.C. 1867 

Leander S. Coan, Garland, Me. — — 

C. R. Daggett, Greene. Me. 

Joseph F Dudley. Cundia, N. H. D.O. 1868 

Henry Farrar, Brunswick, Me. B.C. 1866 

Benson M. Frink, North Bridgton, Me. 

Dennis C. FrInk, Bangor, Me. Bel.C. 1868 

Alexiinder Fuller, Jr , Kingston, Ms. Wat C. 1869 

Americus Fullfr, Jay, Me. B.C. 1869 

Lot L. Harmon. Madison. N. H. —^ 

W. H. IIa^kell, Greene, Me. 

Luther Keene, Atkinson, Me. A.O. 1869 

Joseph Kyte, Luniberland, N. Y. — — — 

William Leavitt, Buxton. Me. 

Thomss A. Lewis, Ware. Ms. A.C. 1869 

J. K. Lincoln, Bangor, Me. '.-— — — 

B. F. Manwell, Jay, Me. B.O 1869 

George N. Mardvn, W ei«t Concord, N. H. -~— — •- 

Esra B. I'ike, Hiram, Me. — ^ — 

B. N. Raymond, UineKburgU, Tt. —> 

EdwiD Ret'd, Bath, Me. B 1868 

George L. Roberki, GriggsviUe, liL 1U.0. 1869 

(26) 
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JuinoB CU.8S. 
Name* and Residenet. 
Wmiam B. Brooka, BloomfleM, Ma. 
Bewail Brown, Dover, He. 
George B. Buielle, Northwood, N. H. 
J. Wesley Goto, Westfleld, lis. 
C. A. Gooaiit, Temple, Me. 
Biehwd D. Douglass, PUttoborg, N. t, 
Bdward 0. Ewiffg, Holyoke, lEs. i ; 
. Miln 4^,Fla|Fe« T^ait^leld, .Tl. , 
JMies T: Oannet*,' Bfttb) i|0. ; 
John B. Griswold,' Manchester, Ct. 
Charles Guild, Meriden, N. H. 
BdwinA Harlow, Hebron, Me. 
lincoln Harlow, Hebron, Me. 
Gbaitos H. Howard, Leeds, Me. 
Charles W. Jenkins, lUmonth, Ms. 
aUui Ketchnm, Hopklnton, N. H. 
Hontfo 0. Ladd, Favmlngton, Me. 
tfaenias T. Merrj, Bdgeeomb, Me. 
Vhomas K. Noble, Angosfea, Me. 
Charles B. Ruggles, Boylston, Ms. 
B. T. Sanborn, Lawrenee, Ms. 
Cyras Stone, Jay, Me. 
George A. Tvwkabury, Ozftvd, Me. 
William P. Tucker, Salem, Ms. 
George Webster, Bangor, Me. 

<toe rge Williams, SaagerrUle, He. — — 

(26) ToT3i&,OI. 

U^CHflOLOGlCAL SSMINART, ANDOVSR, Ms. 

« Faooltt. 
Bet. Caltih S. Stows, Associate Preftisor of Saorad 

literature. 
Jtor. BnwAiDs A. Pass, Abbott Prolbssor of Christian 

Theology. 
BeT. Eluah p. Barkows, Hitchcock Pro&ssor of the 

Hebrew Language and literature. 
BeT. Austin Phelps, Bartlet Proftseor of Sacred 

Rhetoric, s 
Be?. WiLUAM G. T. Sbsdd, Brown Prolbssor of EccL 

History, and Lecturer on Pastoral Tlieology. 

Piof. William Russell, Teacher of Blocntion. 



Oraduaied. 
WatC. 


Wat,C. 


1800 


U.C. 

A.C. 

-A.C. 


iseo 

1869 






D.C. 


isao 


B.C. 


1880 


B.C. 
W.C. 


1869 
1860 


B.C. 


1869 


BG. 
A.C. 


1867 
1860 


B.C. 


1867 


B.C. 
B.C. 


186i 
1860 



RssinBOT 
Names and Rnidenu. 
Wm. Blliott Bassett, Norlblk, Ot. 
B. G. Beckwith, Ot. Barrington, Ms. 
Aogustus Berry, Hennlker, N. H. 
Vimncis E. Butler, N. T. City, 
Jacob B. Daviii, Nottingham, N.M. 
John Baton, Jr., Sutton, N. H. 
James P. Lane, Candia, N. H. 
A. B. MeserTey, Apptoton, Me. 
Wm. 8. Palmer, OrfordTiUe, M. H. 
L. J. White, Lyons, la. 
(10) 

SEHiom Cum. 
Names and Residsnes, 
Charles F. Abbott, Panama, O. 
Ibncien H. Adams, Derry, N. M. 
Walter 8. Alexander, KilUnt^y, Gt. 
George B. Bacon, New Haren, Gt. 
William M. Baiber, Andover, Ms. 
Alanson S. Rirton, New UaTen, Vi. 
Joseph P. Bixliy, Thompson, Ct« 
Daniel Bliss, Warren, Ms. 



(ML 
Y.C. 
W.C. 



T.C. Princeton. 



D.C. 

A.c: 



DC. 
O.C. 



Bamnel W. Brown, Wlnchendon, Ms. T.C. 18G0 

Andrew J. Clapp, Southampton, Ms. A.C. 18S8 

George H. Clark, Georgia, Tt. U.Yi. 1866 

Iteac Clark, ElUngton, Ct. T.C. 1856 

Joa^h B. Clark, West Newton, Ms. AC. 1868 

CalTin Cutler, Dorchester, Ms. D.C. 1866 

, PSrtey "B. Davjs, New Ipswich, N. H. 
' .^en^ /k» Di^idneoa, Gnnhy, Ms. 
I^dns H*'BastQian, Jr., Needham, Bis. 
Alfiped A.'^Uinforth, Bath, Me. 
Riiftis Emerson, BaTerhill, Ms. 
Stephen Harris, Fitiwilliam, N. H. 
Bdgar L. Heennanee, Klnderheok, N.T. 
Charles H. Hitchcock, Amherst, Ms. 
John Milton Holmes, Chicago, HI. 
Edward P. Hooker, CasUeton, Yt. 
Franklin C. Jonee, Bonlhlnglon, Ct 
J. Henry Jones, Cambridgeport, Ms. 
William R Joyslin, Lancaster, N. H. 
John G. Labaree, Middlebnry, Yt. 
Bdward B. Mamn, Cincinnati, O. 
Lewis B. Matson, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Alexander McEensle, Boston, Ms. 
John W. Miller, Jacksonyille, III. 
Thomas Nichols, Owego, N. Y. 
Peter NnlUng, Mechanic Falls, Me. 
Frederic W. Osborne, Bloomfleld, N. J. 
Charles M. Pieice, Hinsdale, Ms. 
Joseph W. Pickett, Andever, O. 
Gustayus D. Pike, TopeOeM, Ms. 
Charles H. Pratt, N. Y. City. K.Y.F-A. 

D. Warren Richardson, MIdffieton, lb. U.G. 
L; man S. Rowland, Bnlleld, Ms. 
Daniel F. Savage, Boston, Ms. 
Samuel B. Sherrill, Eaton, N. T. 
George B. Spalding, Montpeller, Vt 
Charies L. Tappan, Sandwich, N. H. 
John G. Taylor, Penn Yan, H. T. 
James B- Tower, Hadley, Ms. 
John WbltehlU, Palmer, Mk. 
Jesse A. Wilfcins, Beverly, Ms. 
Albert A. Young, HanoTer, N. H. 
(60) 

Midpli Class. 
DaTid M. Bean, Sandwich, N. H. Y.O. 1868 

Edwin 8. Beard, Andover, Ms. Y C. 1669 

^— Horace E. Boardman, West Rntiand, Yt. M.G. 1867 

Nathaniel G. Bonney, Fall Riyer, Ms. B.U. 1866 

Thomas M. Boss, New London, Ct. A.C. 1869 

Daniel Bowe, Agawam, Ms. Y.C. 1868 

Henry J. Bruce, Springfield, Ms. A.C. 1859 

Robert J. Carpenter, DemoreetyiUe, C.W. Y.C. 1869 
Bdward Chase, Portland, Me. V.C. 1888 

Edward L. Clark, Boston, Mb. B.U. 1888 

George Constantine, Athens, Greece. A.C. 1889 

Albert U. Currier, Skowbegan, Me. B.C. 1867 

B. Parker Daris, Newburyport, Mi. — — 

Gilbert 0. Fay, Medway, Ms. Y.C. 1809 

WllUam Gill, Virginia, III. Hl.C. 1889 

Henry A. Goodhue, Westminster, Yt. D.C. 1887 
Cbarles F. Hand, Madison, Ct. W.C. 1889 

Henry C Haskell, Huntington, O. W.C. 1859 

Edward E. Herrick, West Randolph, Yt. U.Yi. 1866 
George W. Howe, Lowell, Ms. B C. 1869 

James Albert Howe, Lowell, Ms. B.C. 1889 

James M. Hubbard, Boston, Ms. T.O. 1899 



Yale. 



Oberlin. 



Gtaduattd. 
M.G. 1368 
D.C. 1868 



M.G. 1867 
W.C. 1858 
A.O. 1858 



Y.C. 1865 
A.C. 1867 
A.C. 1868 
A.C. 1868 
A.C. 1888 
Y.C. 1856 
A.C. 1866 
Y.C. 1867 
M.C. 1866 
Y.C. 1867 
H.O. 1866 
D.C. 1866 
M.C. 1866 
F.C. 1888 
Y.C. 1867 
H.C. 1869 
I11.C. 1858 
R.J.C. 1856 

Y.C. 1866 

W.C. 1857 
AH.O. 1865 

B.C. 1868 
1866 
1857 

A.G. 1868 

AC. 1868 
U.Yt. 1S66 
A.C. 1868 
UC. 1868 
A.C. 1868 
A.C. 1868 

D.C. 1B66 
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James W. Habbell, Wilton, Cfe. T.O. 1857 

B«nv7 S. HanMogton, ClerwUnd, O. T.O. 1867 

Enooh P. Ladd, Dii«rBeld> N. H. D.O. 1868 

James A. Uarie, Jaek»on?iUe, lU. W.O. 1869 

Cbarlefl H. Learoyd, DanveTS, Ms. H.C. 1868 

Hoiatio LiUle, Batternats, N. Y. U.O. 1869 

Charles M. UeaJ, Cornwall, Yt. M.C. 1856 

WlUUm B. B. Moore, Feeding Hills, Ms. A.C. 1868 

George H. Slotsa, AndoTer, Ms. ^— 

Cjras P. Osborne, Exeter, N. H. H.C. 1869 
John A. Psine, UUca, N. T. Ham.O. 1869 

Walter M. Potter, Roxbnrj, Ms. B.U. 1859 

Albert Reed, JaoksonTlIle, HI. Ill.G. 1859 

William 0. Sanford, Orwell, Yt. U.Yt. 1854 
H. A. Schaufiler, Constantinople, Torksy, W.G. 1869 

J. Y. Stinton, West Lebanon, Me. W.C. 1856 

Gardner P. Stlckney, QroyeUnd, Ms. A.C. 1858 

Thomas W. Thompson, Worre^ter, Ms. D.O. 1869 
L. T. Towns«nd, Sanbomton Bridge, N.H. D.C. 1859 

Hrnry Upson, Kensington, Ct. Y.O. 1869 

Assi W. WUd, Brookiield, Yt. M.C. 1867 

(43) 

Ji72noB Class. 
Edward Abbott, N. Y. City. U.N.Y. 1880 

William Hooper Adams, Boston, Ms. H.C. 1880 

Henry V. Allen, Boston, Ms. H.C 1880 

8. L. Bates, Northfleld, Yt. UYt. 1867 
Charles Henry Boyd, Francestown, N. H. D.C. 1868 

Thaddens Howe Brown, Andoyer, Ms. Y.O. 1800 

Henry Ballard, St. LouU, Mo. A.C. 1860 

William W. Chapin, Somera, Ct. W.O. 1800 

Jodah Tay lor Closson , FrankUn , N. H. D.C. 1860 

William Hale Dunning, Cambridge, Ms. H 0. 1868 

Edward B. Furbish, Portland. Me. Y.O. 1860 

Thoma^Oordon Orasaie, Bolton, Ms. A.C. 1867 

George Hardy, Qroveland, Ms. D.O. 1860 

Frank Haley, AndoTer, Ms. ^ 

Roswell Harris, Jr., West Brattleboro,Yt. M.C 1860 

James Haaghton, Jr., Brookline, Ms. H.C. 1860 

WUUam S. Hajten, Norwich, Yt. U.Yt. 1868 

WlUiam 8. Hnbbell, No Stonington, Ct. Y.O. 1868 

Fayette Hurd. Union City, Mich. U.M. 1859 

Nathan Bangs Knapp, Brooklyn, N. Y. A.O. 1860 

Oeoige Roswell Leayitt, LoweU, Ms. W.C. 1860 
Dearborn Dudley Learitt, Meriden, N. U. D.C. 1869 

Anstin L. Park, Bennington, Yt. 

BenJ. Fnnklin Perkins, Hampton, N. H. D.O. 1859 

Geoige Pierce, Jr., Marblehead, Ms. D.O. 1860 

Cyrus Pickett, Andover, 0. Al.G. 1959 

George Edward Street, Cheshire, Ct. Y.O. 1868 

John MATshall Thacher, Burlington, Yt. U.Yt. 1869 

Arthur M. Wheeler, Boston, Ct. Y.O 1867 

Charlrs Henry WUUams, Salem, Ms. Y.C. 1868 

(30) Total, 138. 

in.— THEOLOQICAL DEPARTMENT, YALE COL- 
LEQE, New Haykt, Ct. 

Faculty. 
Rer. Tszono&i Dwioht Woolsst, President 
JouAB W. QntBS, Professor of Sacred Literature. 
Re? Elbazbe T» Fitch, Lecturer on Homlletics 
Est. Noah PoaTSR. Clark Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy and Metaphysics. 
Bar. OiOEQS P. Fi«azR, LiTingston Pioftssor of Dl- 

Tinlty. 
TOioTiiT DwxGST, Assistant Proftator of Sacred Liter- 
atora. 



cur. 




YO. 




YO. 




Y.O. 




Y.O. 


1868 


Onduoied. 


Y.O. 


1869 


UM. 


1868 


Y.O. 


1800 






AO. 




Y.O. 


1860 


Y.O. 


1960 


Y.O. 




Y.O. 


1860 




- ^ 


Y.O. 


1868 


Y.O. 


1860 



Risncirr LxounruTifl. 
Namft and Rfsidenee, 
Fbk P. Brewer, New Hayrn, Ct, 
Charles B. Dye, Broadalbio, N. Y , 
Samuel M. Freeland, Oordonsrille, Pa., 
Thomas S. Potwin, Bast Windsor, Ct., 
Studixtb. 
Names and Bisidenee. 
George H Coffey, Albany, N. Y., 
George W. Colman, Detroit, Mich. 
Edward N. Croasman, New IlaTsn, Ot 
Joseph L. Dsniels, East Modway, Ms. 
William 8. Dutron, Millbrd, Ot. 
LeTerett S. Griggs, Bristol, Ot. 
Henry L Hall, Guilford, Ct. 
Lucius H. Hlggins, PlantsTllle, Ot. 
Samuel H. Lee, Lisbon, Ct. 
Ohsrles N. Lyman, Manchester, Ct. 
Selah Merrill, Westfleld, Ms. 
Daniel A. Miles, Woreeater, Ms. 
John M. Morris, Wetbersfleld. Ot. 

Chaunoey D. Murray, Madison, Ct. — 

Henry Upson, Kensington, Ct [And. Scm.] Y.C. 1869 
Edward A. Walker, New Haren, Ct. Y.O. — 

We hare patiently labored and waited for informa- 
tion which would enable us to separate the abora 
into clasie^, but ^ vain. Comparing the list with 
last year's pages, we find that Mesan. Colman, Oroaa- 
man. Miles, Murray and Walker ought to be Senion, 
and Messn. Dutton and Upxon to be in the Middle 
Glass ; we must therefore assume (with many mif- 
giriDgi*,) that the remaining nine are Junion ; none 
of the nine were In any of our Seminaries last yew. 

ToTAi., (4, 5, 2, 0,)-90. 

IV.— THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF CONNECT- 
ICUT, East Windsor Hill, Ot. 

Faculty. 
ReT. WaLTAM Thompsost, Nettleton Pro&asor of Bib- 
lical Litemture. 
ReT. Edward A. Law&sxce, Waldo ProilMSor of Xo- 

clesiastical History and Pastoral Duty. 
Rer. Robert G. Ysrmilts, Professor of Ohiistlaa 
Theology. 

SsnioR Class. 
Lyman Bartlett, Hadley, Ms. A.O. 1856 

Walter Barton, Granby, Ms. A.O. 1860 

Charles U Bissell. East Windsor Hill, Ct. W.C 1868 



Samuel B. Hoar, Littleton, Ms. 
Asabel M. Hooker, Brictol, Ct. 
Edward A. Pierce, Tallmadge, 0. 
Thomas Roberts, W. Williamsfleld, O. 
Honce B. Woodworth, Lyme, N. H. 
(8) 

MmDLi Class. 

William H. Barrows, MinsOeld, Ot. 
Hollis S. Clarke, Corinth, Yt. 
Elijah Cutler, Dorchester, Ms. 
James W. Grush, Fall Kirer, Ms. 
Alden Ladd, Johnson, Yt. 
Elbridge W. Merritt, Williamobnrg, Ms, 
G. 0. C. Painter. Dnper Yalley, Ya. 
John E. Wheeler, Amhent, N. H. 

JuTiioit Class. 
John O. Barrows, Mansfield, Ct. 
George Curtiss, Union, Ct. 



D.O. 1868 

W.O. 1868 

W.R.O. 1866 

D.O. 1864 

A.O. 1860 

WO. 1866 
W.O. 1868 



W.O. 1869 
A.O. 1867 



▲.0. 1860 
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Hmry M. Hart, Soathlogtm, Oi. 7.0. 1860 

Bdwara Hooker, Fairb»TOB, ¥«. W.G. 1860 

Alba L. P. Loomifl, G0TMti7, Ok T.O. 1800 

Ludas L. Mvrriok, Pateer, Ma. ▲.€. 1800 

■. H0BT7 8eTer7, I^Usftim, €4. — — 
Wm. ▲. Thompson, B. Wlndaor Hill, Ot. B.C. 1860 
(9) Total, 26. 

t.---eBXRLIN THBOLOQIOAt. BIPABTMIVT, 
Ofiuux, OaM. 

TaoDunr. 
Itet. OKAtais a. PtmriY, Presldmit, a»A ftuitmot «f 

Theological and MenM anA Moral PhUoaophf. 
RaT. JOHX MOMAN, ProflMBOr of Biblical Literaiax<a. 
BB?. Jaans H Vairobild, Aaioeiate Proftoor of Thr> 

•lacy and Moral Philoaophy. 
BaT. HwBT B. PWJK, Profcwor of Sacred RhetorlF 

•nd A^jancfe Proibaaor of Mental PhUoaophy. 

SihiobClajs. 

B. HodsMi Baker, Oberlln, 0. O.C. 1858 

John Day, Oberlln, 0. 0.0. 18M 

WiUiam W. Foote, La PorU, 0. 0.0. 1866 

BMwyMataon, Oberlln, 0. 

J. D. MilUrd, Marietta, 0. 0.0. 1858 

Alexander Parker, Inrlne, Scotland, O.C. 1868 

Orange H. Spoor, Georgia, Vt. 

Leroj a. Warren, Rnasia, 0. 0.0. 1868 

(8) • 

MM AUflii, Oberlln, O. 0.0. IMO 

BiAMTt drown, Sparta, lU. O.0. 1810 

fl.aayBBek, Mecca, O. 0.0. U6S 

flao. N. Camihefa, Oilmora, 0. — • — 

John H. Ommb, Preaton, N. T. 0.0. 1866 
John Holway, Oberlln, O. 

Lnoiua A. Hubbard, OberUn, 0. ^ 0.0. 1868 

Gonrad Blatter, Berryabnrg, Pa. ' O.G. 1869 

Bdward H. Menell, Kirkl&nd, N. T. O.C. 1868 

Jamea L. Patton, Colnmbua, 0. 0.0. 1858 

John Saflord, Mndiaon, 0. 0.0. 1869 

Oilai W. SharUefl, Qenoa, lU. 0.0. 1869 

Jndion Smith, Hanrilald, Mfc. 

Btennd R. SUlea, OtaiilcaMA, O. 0.0. 1869 

John Tetter, Jleraftld, Qermany, .0. 1869 
Bdward P. Whiting, Oanandaigua, N. T. 0.0. 1869 

ttaorge T. Wright, WhltehaU, N. T. 0.0. 1860 

(17) 

JonosOLAM. 

««»tge W. AndiewB, Llabon, DL 0.0. 1868 

BUhu 0. Barnard, Lyme, O. O.C. 1800 

<Miry B. Bennett, BrownavlUa, PSfc. 0.0. 1800 

Baolel B Bleroe, Nelaon, O. 0.0. 1860 

AMa H. Brown, Barabo*, Wis. 0.0. 1800 

Jamea H. Laird, Columbus, 0. 0.0. 1800 

William B. Uaeoln, London, Xng. 

Oharlcs HIIm, Tamaqu&, Pa. 

John B. MUler, Oreentown, 0. 0.0. 1860 

Charles B. Morgan, Fox Lake, Wis. 

(10) Total, 86. 

^.— OHIOAOO THBOLOGIGAIi 8BM1MART, 

OBIOAOO, iLLUfMi. 

Faooltt. 
B0T. Joim Hatbi, Profe ss or of Systematic Tliaol- 

ogy. 
SaT. Sakuil 0. BABiunt, Ptolbasor of Biblical Ut- 

ai»tBM. 



Bnr. FB&HKLor W. Fisk, P tslh sa w of Saerad Bhatails. 

^^ Keyes Ptoftoor of Boolaitoaftfeal Hiatatj. 

Lrcmitu. 

The Mlowlng gentleman an appotaitad aa Laa- 
tnara on topics spedaUy assigned by the Direetmt : 
Bey. Bdwabd BncHXE, on Charch Institutions. 
ReT. JoHATHAH Blanoraed, ou the Connection of thfl 

Old and New TMtamaDMs. 
Bey. J. M. SronnyAn, Belatlon oflBacts to tta 

Ohuroh. 
Ray. A. L. Obapix. The Balatlon of OhifstlMiltiy to 

Social Progress. 
Bey. J. B. Walkke, The Connection of Science and 

Religion. 

SiHxoB Class. 
Names and tUsidtnet. QraOuaud. 

William L. Bray, Elk Oroye, Wis. A.C. 1858 

Frederick W. Beecher, MUwaukee, Wis. W.C. 1867 

George Dana Blodgett, Pawtucket, R.'I. 

3ei\j. Durham, Jr., M. D., Chicago, lU. Bel.C. 1864 
George T. Hlgley, Ashland, Ms. A.C. 1857 

Chester C. Humphrey, Colnmbns, 0. Ia.C. 1867 

Bdwin L. Jaggar, Burlington, Iowa, Ia.C. 1867 

Jacob P. Richards, Mnscoda, Wis. 

Bwlng 0. Tade, Denmark, Iowa, In.C. 1868 

Uwaj H. Daniels, Bnfield, Ms. — — 

Charles Hancock, M. D. , Doror, III. 

Charles Alex. Hanrey, VermllllonyiUe, IB. — 

Bdward Hildreth, Sterling, Ms. 

f lederick Wheeler, Waukesha, Wis. — 

(ID 

MiBSLi Class. 

Thaddens W. Bruce, Chicago, HI. B.C. 1861 

Thomas Scott La Dne, Roekfbrd, Iowa, -^ 



Bal.0. 1860 
Ham.C. 1847 
K.C. 1868 



T.O.1B80 



Bdwln N. Lewis, Lisbon, IlL 
Norman A. MlUerd, Raymond, Wis. 
Alfred Longley Riggs, Dakota Mission, 

{Spmai Qmrse.) 
William Ang. Adams, Dubuque, Iowa, 
DayiUo W. Comstook, Chicago, lU. 
George W. Walowrlght, China, N. T. 

(8) 

JtTinoB Class. 
Samnel Anderson, Oswego, Ind. 
Henry Elbert Baroes, Sonthingtoa, Ct. 
George Howard Beecher, Galesbnrg, Dl. Wh C. 1080 

John Winchester Cass, Lisbon, III. 

Henry Durham, M. D., Beldt, Wis. B.C. 1867 

Osmer Willis Fay, N. AUtead, N. H. D.C. 1860 

Philip J. Hoedemaker, Kalamaioo, Mich. Kal.0. 1860 
Myron Wlnslow Reed, Watertown, Wis. 
George A. Rockwood, Chicago, HI. 
James P. Stoddard, Wheaton, HI. 
{Sp«eM Ono^.) 

William Hayen Daniels, Franklin, Ms. 

Lemuel Jones, Dubuque, Iowa, — 

John Andrew Tedd, Omaha, Neb. Ttt. 

(18) Total, tt. 

Vn.-CANADA CONORBGATIONAL THBOLOOI- 
CAL INSTITUTE, Tobobto, 0. W. 
Faooltt. 
Bey. Adam Lolib, Proibssor of Theology, 
•al History, BIblleal Criticism, and Mani 
phy, with cognate branches. 



M.0. 1868 
Wh.C.'18O0 
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B«v. AftravK Wioxfoir, Vv^'mm of Chaiief, liftth»> 
■uUles, HebNW, and Bngllth. 

f ouna T14S. 

Robert BnrebUl, 1st Church, ToctmtOb 

JSJ^bSSIT*}*^^""^* Church at CaledOB. 

Ofotfo Stnoonburii^ Chmch at Kingston. 

BMjamln W. Baj, *< Biantlbrd. 

John B. Spoar, ** Pino OroTo» 

THiBn YlAB. 

John O. Sandorson, Church at Kingston. 

J. Hakolm Smith, *' Scotland 

Charles Duff, « 2d Chureh, Toronto. 

* SBOoirn TiAm. 
mmnm Cailyla, Ghnich at Bnntftrd. 

iJrzander McGregor, Broclc. 

Biehaid Lewis, Jr., ** Port Samia. 

Tan Tbab. 
i, M^ R. DleksoD, Gbareh at Brsntlbrd, 

Jaaeas Dooglas, Hd Chnroh, Toronto. 

** Between onr institution and yonn," ssys Bat. 
Br. Lillie, '* an important distinction exists, aiistog 
ehlefly out of diffetence In cirenmstances, pointed 
out, I bcUere, by onr excellent Secrets'ry and loved 
bcothcr, Mr. Marling, in his commnnication to the 
(^nartcriy last year. Thongh we have in this city, a 
Oeilogiata Institntion of high character, (UnlTorsity 
College) and open to all at a compaiatlTely trilling 
expense, the difBonlty of obtaining yonng men who 
hare made sofflcient adTancement in study to ena- 
ble them to enter it with profit, has made it neeessa- 
U i»r na to iaclade in our eurrieulnm, a literary as 
well as a theological conrse. Hence, we hare noth- 
ing answering to your College graduation, prerlous 
to the taking up of the study of theology. The two 
eonrees are carried on simultaneouf ly, the woric of 
Instmction being dlTided between my excellent and 
aMe eoUcagne, Mr. Wlekson, and myseIC Hitherto 
iha ennioniam has embraeed Ibw sessions of eight 
months each ; but, as you will learn from the re- 
port which I send herewith, it is henceforth to con- 
sist of five sessions of six months. The yacation is 
spent genemlly by the young bretliren (when they 
tanwe advanced soflteientty Co Justify it,) in supplying 
dsstitttte churches or neighborhoods under the di- 
veetion and auspices of our Mlsslonuy committee 
(to wit, tlrnt of the Canadian Congregational Mission- 
ary Society.) 

With these explanations, I sntjoin the names of 
ottcns, with (hose of students, ranged aeeenUttg to 



" te- 
as 



SUMMARY OF STUDENTS. 

• Res. 4th '. 

Sn. Ucen. Year. Sen. .Mid., .^nft. 

Bangor, . . as 2» ;^. 

AndDTor, 10 — 50 4S • 80 
Yale, 4-630 

B.Wtedsor,— .-880 

— - 8 17 10 

— — U 8 IS 
Tomato, — 6 8 8 8 



T9iajb» 14 



101 100 



14 



SUMMARY OP INSTRUCTORS AND UBRARIBS. 

Yols.in 
Sim. P r ofts i em. Leotareis, Ite. Ubraries. 

Bangor, 4 — 12,000 

AndoTor, 5 1 82,000 

Yale, 5 — • 

BastWfaidsor, 8 — Netseparlad. 

Oberlln, 4 — t 

Chicago, 8 5 1,400 

Toronto, 8 — Not repotted. 

• Access to the College and other libraries, of 
67,000 Tolumes. 
t Aeeess to the College Ubraxtai, of 8,000 Yolnmei. 

ANNITEBSARISS AND VACATIONS. 
BiHOon.— AnniTersary **the Thursday following 
the last Wednesday in July,'' [i. e. Aug. 1, 1801.] 
One Taoatlon, " commencing at the aaniwemry and 
continuing twelTO weeks." Next term commen c ei 
Oct. 24. 

Ahdotib.— Annivetsaiy, ^ on the first Tuesday i9 
August,*' [i. e. Aug. 0, 1861.] ** The flmt term eon- 
mences six weeks after annlTersary, [Sept. 17, 1861] 
and continues till six weeks before the first Thurs- 
day in May, [i. e. March 20, 1862.] The second term 
commences on the first Thursday in May, [i. e. May 
1, 1862,] and eontioues tiU the annivennry." 

Yau.— ** The terms and vacations are the same 
with those of the Academical Department." '• May 
1, 1861, third term begins." Commencement, July 
26, 1861. Plrst term of next year, Sept. 11, 1861. 

East Womson.— Not reported this year. 

Obibun.— *' The terms and Tacations are the same 
with those in the College Department." ^ May 22, 
second term ends." *' May 29, third term begins." 
" Aug. 21, AnnlTersary of the Theological Society." 
V Aug. 27, Sermon before the Theological Alumni." 
" Aug 28, Wednesday, Commencement exercises of 
the College and Theological Departments." " Sept. 
2, 1861, flnt terms beghis." 

Cricioo.— AnniTermry, ** last Thnrsday'ln April," 
i. e. April 26, 1861 ; Taoation, six weeks Reeding 
term commences on the " first Wednesday in June," 
i. e. June 6, and ends on the ** first Wednesday in 
October," i. e. October 2, when the Lecture term 



ToKORTO.— We haTe not the requisite information 
fk«m this school. 

Two errors occur In tha nsl cf ThMlogi«M Sehortif 
^ ths AmtrUp$iAlnfak4c*iot IMl^p. 28d, in regard 
to Gongregatipniil Giemiparies. V&s-Cbicagd Seminaty 
^ omitted,. altbongfa Ifr i«(arin the third yttirof ito 
operation. On the other hand, Gllmimton (N H.) 
. Itemihary Is inaerted, with 8 profrssors, 28 students 
*« near 1868-60 ; " 60 alumni, and 4,800 ▼olumes In 
the libraiy, although extinct for near a dosen 
years. We refer to these errors only to guard 
against tlielr being followed, and in no spirit of erit- . 
feiam of the work Itsslf, the aeeoney of whasa im- 
aaeaia mass of foots Is wondsifla. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

The following table is taken from tliat excellent work, ** The Presbyterian Uis- 
torical Almanac for 1861." 



UNITED STATES. 

PrMbyteri^n Cbnrch in the United State*, (0. 8.,) 

Presby teriaD Churrb in the United SUres, (N S.,) 

United S>ood of ibe Presbyterian Church, , 

Unied Presbyttrian Church of North Ainerira, 

Beforme t Prvsb} terian Church, Geneml Synod, 

HefiDrmed I'resby terian Church , 8ynod, 

Aivociate Ueformed S3 nod of the South, 

Camberhtt d Presbyterian Church, 

Afwot-late and Aa-ociate Kefornied and Free Synod, 

Belbnned Protestaut Dutch Church, 

BRITISH PROVINCES OF NORTH AMERICA. 

Presbyterian Cb. in Canada, In connection with the Ch. of Scotland, 

United Presbyterian Chuich in Canada, 

Preiib) teriaii Churt-h of Canada, 

Presbyterian Church of the Lower ProTincen 

Presby terim Church in Nova Scotia in con. with the Cb. of Scotland, 
Presbyterian Churches in New Brunswick, 

GREAT BRITAIN, ftc, 

Chnrch of Scotland 

Free Church of Scotland , 

United Presbyterian Church ot Scotland , 

Reformed Presb) trrian Church of Scotland, &c., 

Pn«b)tc'iian Church of Yictori>i, , 

Presbyterian Church of Ireland 

Reformed Preiibyieiian Church in Ireland, &c., 

Preaby terian Church in England, 

Total, 



Minis- 


Ch't. 


Commn- 


CoUee- 


ten. 


nicanti*. 


tiona. 


2,698 


86112 


292.867 


•8367U»6 


1,627 


1,488 


184.983 


aii5 886 


116 


198 


11,984 


67 461 


447 


674 


68.781 


268.160 


66 


HJ 


10.000 


10 819 


68 


8.0U0 


6.000 


76 


80 


9.600 


67.000 


1,160 


1.260 


108000 


600.000 


69 


66 


4,500 


6000 


410 


401 


60,427 


627,206 


99 


118 


12 000 


80000 


70 


120 


11.000 


46000 


151 


187 


10.984 


141646 


76 


143 


9960 


. 67.000 


20 


*^ 


2.100 


ISCJOO 


£9 


U 


8.400 


80,000 


1,178 


1208 




260.400 


797 


876 




1 r>82.740 


626 


633 


140.602 


1.188,4i» 


87 


90 


10.000 


80,000 


137 


150 


15.000 


60 000 


660 


661) 


67.000 


&- 0.000 


46 


65 


4,000 


12.&0 


88 


103 


9X00 


&uOOO 


10,404 


12,126 


979218 


89,064,584 
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TBI Gospel aocordtko to Matthew : Ezplnined by 
Joseph Addison Alexander, D.D. 12mu., pp. 456« 

Notes ow New Testamekt Literature and Ecclesias- 
tical History. By the »ame. I'^mo. pp. 819. 

Thoughts on PaEACHwa, being Contributions to 
Uomiletics. By the tame. 12uio., pp. 614. 

The foregtjing well printed and neatly 
bound Tolumcs hare just been is&ued by 
Charles Scribner, 124 Grand street, Kew 
York, to whom the reading world have 
been largely indebted of late, for other 
choice productions of the press. These 
three volumes, though devoted to entirely 
different themes, arc alike in this, that they 
are the posthumous works of a profound 
Christian scholar ; and, with the exception 
of the commentary on Matthew, and a few 
pieces printed in the peiiodicals of the day, 
were committed to writing with no thought 
of their publication. ^Vhilc this circum- 
stance detracts from the interest one feels in 
ajinished production, it gives an equiva- 
lent, perhaps, in the pleasure he takes on 



catching the first live thoughts which leap 
out of an original mind, with the same un- 
trimmed form in which they were con- 
ceived by the author. ITie first named of 
these volumes is a full and very satisfi^c- 
tory commentary on Matthew's Gospel, to 
the end of the 16th chapter, and a com- 
plete analysis of the remaining chapters. 
Much as we regret the mysterious provi- 
dence which called him away before the 
book was finished, we are glad that the 
publishers have not undertaken to piece it 
out by another hand. The 'volume of 
•« Notes," &c., is precisely what the title- 
page calls it. Two courses of lectures- 
one on the Literature of the New Testa- 
ment, and the other on Ecclesiastical His- 
tory — which were never written out, though 
profoundly studied and made intensely 
interesting to all who heard them, had these 
notes, or suggestive hints, for thtir basis, 
and may be used to great advantage aa a 
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guide in stndying the Bubjects on which 
they treat. The lemaimng volume is a 
store-house of wise and well expressed 
thoughts on every department of sermon- 
ising and preaching. 

Caatsmir Nmmio. By Honee Biuhn«ll. New 
York: Ghftrtef Scifboer. 

This title-page will suggest to erery 

reader a small Sabbath School book of 

two discourses firom Dr. Bnshnell, which* 

thirteen years ago, create^ no small stir in 

the religious world. Each of these dis* 

courses have grown into eight, which make 

the present volume, and would probably 

have received another name, had not the 

author felt a little piqued at the treatment 

bestowed upon that first issue in certain 

quarters. The discourses are on themes of 

prime importance in the religious training 

of the yoimg, and with a margin (not very 

wide) for differences of opinion, wUl be 

read with great interest, as all the writings 

of Dr. Bushnell are, and not without profit. 

The last discourse, on fionily prayer, is of 

itself worth the cost of the book. We are 

so Puritanical as to think that the same 

cannot be said of the one on the Sabbath. 

HsroBT or Latih CBtisTunrr ; including that of 
the Popw to the Pontifleete of NicholM T. By 
Henry Hart Milman. In8Tolfl.,12mo. New York: 
BheldoD & Company. 

In this learned work. Dr. Milman gives 
more than he promises. It is not only all 
that the title-page says, but it is really the 
history of Europe during the Middle Ages. 
The nature of the subject, treated in the 
erudite and philosophical way that he treats 
it, would admit of nothing less. As the 
early religious history of New England in- 
volves its civil affairs to such an extent that 
neither can be developed without bringing 
to view the other, so the spread of Chris- 
tianity over the Roman Empire can be in- 
telligently unfolded only in connection with 
the fortunes of the Empire with which it 
was allied. The success of the author has 
been complete ; he has exhausted the sub- 
ject. Nobody need traverse the same ground 
again, tor nothing remains to be done or 
desired. The American publishers have 
iuued the first five volumes t the remaining 
three are promised — one in a month. The 
history is divided into fourteen periods, of 
which nine and a part of the tenth are 
VOL. III. 18 



embraced in these five volumes — ending 
with the Pontificate of Innocent IV., in 
1254. The introduction of *« Teutonic 
Christianity," so called by the author, 
as distinguished from the Latin, constitutes 
the natural termination of his design. It 
is a work which will interest all intelli- 
gent readers, and without which no minis- 
ter's library can hereafter be thought com- 
plete. The subject-matter, in itself of vast 
importance, is rendered intensely interesting 
by a lively, fascinating style, while the 
typographical execution is just what the 
issues of the Riverside press always are. 

A TiZT-Boox or tbi History or Dootbikbs. By Dr. 
K. R. Hagenbach. Profeeaor of Tlieology in the 
Unirertityof Basle. The Ediobnrgh cranelatloB 
of G. W. Buohf roTieed with large additions ftom 
the loarth Qerman edition, and other sources, by 
Henry B. Smith, BJ)., Proftssor in the Union 
Theological Seminaiy of the City of New York. 
Vol. I. New Yoric : Sheldon be Co., 1861. Sto., 
pp.478. 

This invaluable contribution to theologi- 
cal science is constructed as no one but a 
Oerman scholar can construct such a work ; 
and is edited, enlarged and improved, as a 
Yankee-bom Professor so well knows how. 
Great learning and wide research are dis- 
played by both. The result is a volume of 
incomparable value to the minister and 
theologian. The history of doctrines has 
been sadly neglected heretofore, both in 
England and America. One of the bright 
signs of the times is an increasing sense of 
its value. It is strange that ecclesiastical 
history from the first should not have given 
greater prominence to this branch. In no 
way can we better judge of the interior life 
of the Church. By no study can we better 
qualify ourselves fbr a defence of the truth* 
or a conflict with terror. Thanks to the 
enterprising publishen for the attractive 
style in which the work is given to the 
public. It deserves a wide sale. 



MxMoiB or THB Lira or Nathahixl Bmmovs, D.D. 
ByB.A.Park,D.D. Boston: Congregational Board 
of PabUeation,1861. 

We have had the pleasure of reading the 
proof-sheets of this forthcoming volume — 
the 1st in numerical order, but the 4th in 
the order of their issue from the press — and 
we have no hesitation in commending it to 
the public as one of the richest pieces of 
biography that has lately appeared. Pro- 
fessor Park is fortunate in having siich sub- 
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jectB as Bela B. Edwards and Nathaniel 
Emmons, wherewith to exercise his rare 
gifts at life-sketching; and they are not 
less fortunate in falling into such hands. 
Both these characters — extremely unlike in 
every prominent trait — have the adyantage 
of being drawn by an enthusiastic admirer. 
The incidents in the long life of Dr. Em- 
mons are garnered up with surprising dili- 
gence, and used with great skill in illus- 
trating his religious and theological pecu- 
liarities. A fine steel-plate engraying, 
showing the Doctor as he was in his later 
years, when his mind was ** strong for ser- 
yice still, and unimpaired," gives value to 
the book, and will not fail to interest the 
reader. 

Thi Bx&unruL Cm, avd tbk Kihs op Oiokt. By 
Woodbarr Davli. PhlladelphU: Undny ft Blak- 
Uton. Id90. 12iiiOm pp. 265. 

Written in a charming style, and elegant- 
ly printed, this little volume will have 
readers, though we do not believe it will 
make converts. The author is an earnest 
millenarian, — a sincere believer in the per- 
sonal reign of Christ on earth for a thousand 
years before its destruction, or rather its 
renovation, by fire ; and also a believer in 
the location of heaven on earth, with its 
myriads of angelic and other superhuman 
hosts, to all eternity. The argument runs 
through twenty short chapters, skillfully 
arranged with reference to a gradual, but 
steadily progressive development of his fa- 
vorite theory. The author finds proof of 
Christ's personal reign on the earth in al- 
most innumerable passages of scripture, 
which prove to others only a spiritual mil- 
lennium. He sees the same thing described 
in modem poetry, where the poets them- 
selves had no idea that they were describing 
it. Even commentators, — and none oftener 
than Albert Barnes, — are quoted in proof of 
what they do not believe, and were really 
intending to disprove. The grand difiiculty 
with Mr. Davis, as with all millenarians, is 
a seeming uicax>acity to interpret figurative 
language as used in the Scriptures to de- 
scribe the millennium. Notwithstanding the 
acknowledged absurdity of caving a literal 
gense to such language, when employed on 
any other theme, these writers insist on lit- 
endism here, where the sum of all absurdi- 
ties is the result of it. We commend them 



to the prayerful study of grammar, rhetoric 
and lexicography, as a prerequisite to the 
feuther study of prophecy. 

Sdort op TBI CoMxnim on Horn Etahokluatiov, 
presented to Gheneral AModatloii of Ccmneotkat, 
oonrened at RockTille, on the Sd Tueeday of Jane, 
1860 New HaTea : Tnttle, Morebouae amd "Sxj' 
lor, Steam Printen. 1880. 8to., pp. 96. 

This report, which has been for some 
time on our table, is an exploration into a 
field of Christian effort now gaining upon 
the attention. The body reported to, bad 
appointed a Committee to obtain statistics 
of the condition of Connecticut with regard 
to religious destitution and supply. Sched- 
ules were prepared, investigators selected, 
and the examination vigorously prosecuted 
under the active and able ^care of Bev. 
Leonard W. Bacon. Here are the results, — 
more or leas imperfect, occasionally (as the 
Committee say) unreliable, but a noble 
testimony to the enthusiasm and benevo- 
lence of the parties interested. Had we 
been charged with the publishing, we think 
we should have thrown the results into 
tabidarform, as more readily intelligible ; 
but this is a minor matter. 

We call attention to this document main- 
ly for the sake of the work now doing, and 
yet to be done, by Christians. To all who 
ridicule religious statistics, (and we have 
met our share,) we have uniformly said, 
*< to secure the spread of the gospel in the 
most thorough way, you must know the 
destitution of every State; to know the 
destitution, you must explore the ground 
and collect and compile the facts ; and that 
work we try to help on." In this work 
the Connecticut Committee did right by 
first placing the executive part in the hands 
of 0110 man. Unity of plan and of execu- 
tion is indispensable. Efforts made by a 
sub-divided Committee are necessarily in- 
effectual. The first thing to be done by 
any one entering on this work, is to select 
one person to superintend it. 

The next thing is, to adopt a comprehen- 
sive, but simple schedule of inqvuries. Mul- 
tiplicity defeats the end in view ; whUe 
questions which are vague or needlessly 
minute, bring random estimates instead of 
clear answers. 

Then the person at work should secure 
the services of one responsible person in 
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every town, and only one, who may get 
such help as he pleases. 

This simple plan— if the heart he in it — 
will secure a knowledge of the whole field. 
The work con be done. And when done, 
why should not churches attend to all the 
destitutions within the circle of their in- 
fluence ? Why should not Missionary So- 
cieties, in addition to helping ohurchee^ 
employ agents charged solely with exciting 
the churches to such work, and assisting 
weak churches in doing it? It is a work 
which would be blessed with glorious re- 
sults. The General Conference of Massa- 
chusetts did well to inaugurate its first 
session with such a purpose. K any Chris- 
tians desire to see what even New England 
needs, let them obtain and study this report. 

Tn Works or Fsiircii Bacox, collected and edited 
by Jamea Spedding, H. A , of Trinity College, 
Ounbridge, Robert Leslie Ellin, M. A., late Fellow 
of ditto, and Douglas Denon Heath, barrister at 
lav and late Fellow ditto. Vols. xir. zr, pp.482, 
44B. Boston : Brown and Taggard, 1861. 

We referred, in our last quarter's issue, 
to the great undertaking of our eminent 
Comhill publishers, in giving to American 
scholars an edition of Bacon's works, wor- 
thy of (he man, the age, and the present 
advanced position of the typographic art. 
We rejoice to see that even the mutterings 
of secession at the South, with the stormy 
look which they give to so many Northern 
enterprises, have not been able to fright- 
en Messrs. Brown and Taggard from the 
calm urging of their work. The two 
volumes here specially referred to, com- 
plete the '* Literary and Professional" por- 
tion of the work, and the last volume con- 
tains a modd Index to the five which It 
completes. Clergymen and all scholars 
will find it to their account to put these 
volumes upon their shelves to the neglect, 
if need be, of many commoner and poorer 
volumes. 

LiFi AVP Rsustos or tab Dixdoos, with a sketch of 
my Life and experience. By Jognth Chunder 
CHogooIy^ (Baptised Philip.) Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols, Lee ft Oo., 1800, 12mo., pp. a06. 

XsBU, Ancient and Modern, Oeographical, Histort- 
cal, PoUticsL, Social, and Religions, with a par- 
(Vnlar account of the stiite and prospects of Chris- 
danicy. by David 0. Allen. D D,, Mlssionarr of 
Che American Board fbr twenty-flre years in India : 
Member of the Bombay Branch of the Boyal Atl- 
*tle Society, Ac. ftc„ Second Edition. Boston: 
tfbrmlo by Crosby, Nichols, Lee ft Co.] 8ro., 618 
pp. 

Our readers doubtless know that Mr. 



Gangooly, a thoughtful young man, aban- 
doned his Hindoo faith for Unitarianism, 
came to this country imder the auspices of 
the American Unitarian Association for an 
education to fit him to be a Missionary to 
his countrjrmen, was extensively employed 
to speak in Unitarian pulpits, was ordained 
by services in which our friends of that de- * 
nomination ludicrously confessed their ig- 
norance what to do with him, and that he 
finally re-embarked for India. This book, 
whose title explains its purport, is pleasant 
to read, and impresses us favorably with 
his simple-heartedness, (mingled with a 
little amusement when he imdertakes to 
describe orthodox tenets,) and with his 
sincerity. His account of the social life of 
his people is very readable, and doubtless 
valuable. As to religion he is little more 
than a Deist. 

But certain statements in his work have 
been circulated so gladly by some parties 
desirous of disparaging all missionary ef- 
fort, that we take occasion to refer to them. 
They are the denial of infknticide and self- 
sacrifice imder the car of <• Joggemauth." 
He says : 

** I have heard with great surprise, the 
statement received on the authority of mis- 
sionaries, that the Hindoo mothers throw 
their infieints into the river Ganges.*' • • • 
<* The throwing of babies into the Ganges, 
or to the alligators, never was in the cus- 
toms or religious ordinances of India. I 
never heard of it, even as a grandmother's 
story." 

That he "never heard of it," simply 
shows his ignorance. About the year 1800, 
public attention was called to the subject 
in England, petitions presented to Parlia- 
ment, and, as a result, directions were sent 
to Lidia to investigate the subject and sup- 
press the practice if it existed. The ex- 
amination showed that it was very exten- 
sive. At Saugor, near the mouth of the 
Ganges, to which Mr. Gangooly especially 
lefers in his denial, it was found that 
twenty-three known cases occurred in a 
single month. Upon this, a law was pas- 
sed, under the direction of ^farquis Welles- 
ley, then Governor General of India, de- 
claring the practice to be murder pun- 
ishable with death, and a police force was 
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Btationed at Saugor (a resort for pilgrims) 
to prevent the practice.' It ^as thas broke 
up. This is a timple matter of authentic 
history. That the writer is ignorant of it 
is not wonderful, where there is no native 
modem literature. That the practice still 
exists in some parts of India which seems, as 
naturally^ imknown to him, is yet capable 
of the clearest proof ; and he seems as igno- 
rant of the fact that the burning of widows 
has been suppressed. 

His denial that pilgrims once threw 
themselves under the car of " Joggemauth" 
is equally inconsistent with the fact that 
government has been obliged to station a 
police force at Fooree, to prevent such oc* 
cuncnccs. 

Any one desiring an account of the reli- 
gions of India by a ripe and thorough 
scholar, after years of investigation, will do 
well to obtain, if not already done, the 
complete and satisfactory work of Bev. Dr. 
Allen. 

GoimDonoirs to the Bocloxastioal Histoet op 
CoirvBCTicuT ; prepared ond«r the direotioa of the 
Oenoral AMOciation, to oommemorafe the eomple- 
tloa of one hundred and fifty yean dnce ita fint 
Annual Auembly. New Uaren: Published by 
William L. Kingeley. J. H. Bonham, Printer. 
1861. 8?o.,pp.668. 

This title is too modest. All important 
facts respecting the history of the Congre- 
gational Churches of Connecticut, are here 
to be found, or easily to be learned by con- 
sulting authorities referred to, — as well as 
a discussion, by different minds, of various 
principles of our polity. Dr. Bacon's His- 
torical Discourse is the main article ; short 
addresses by Kev. Drs. Lawrence, Wool- 
sey, Hawes, Post, Barrows, Waddington, 
Chapin, Dutton, Eldridge, Wolcott, Thomp- 
son, and Budington, cover every conceiva- 
ble feature of Connecticut Congr^atlonal- 
ism ; one hundred and fifty-three pages of 
' historical papers embrace everything of a 
local character, — Schools, Societies, Mis- 
dons, Temperance, Pastorates, Funds, other 
denominations, &c., &c., as connected with 
our denomination ; forty pages are occupied 
with accounts of District Associations ; one 
hundred and seventy-six pages are devoted 
to historical sketches of every Church of 
our order in that State ; and thorough in- 
dexes—embracing every name— fonn a most 
sensible addition to a book of indispensable 



value to every student of Congregational 
history, as well as an invaluable work for 
reference. CompUeis and pubUahers de- 
serve great credit for the arduous labors 
required to issue this volume. Three dol- 
lars, sent to the publishers, will secure a 
copy, postage prepaid. 

BriinKafl with the DocnuNn. By Rot. Nehemiah 
▲dams, D.D., author of ''Friends of Ohrist," 
" Chridt a Friend," *' Communion Sabbath," &c., 
he. Boeton: Ooold h Uneoln, 68 WaAblagton 
Stnet. 

A book of 416 pages, containing seven- 
teen familiar Lectures, delivered on succes- 
sive Tuesday evenings, in the winter of 
1858-9, in the Lecture Room of the Essex 
Street church. The topics are, •< God, Di- 
vine Revelation, the Trinity, Deity of 
Christ, and of the Holy Spirit ; Man, Atcne- 
ment. Election, Regeneration, Perseverance, 
Christian Perfection, the Intermediate State, 
and Retribution." These important and 
vital subjects are treated in the peculiarly 
beautiful and attractive style for which Dr. 
Adams is justly celebrated. These «« Eve- 
nings with the Doctrines " must have been 
both pleasant and profitable evenings to 
his people. We are glad others are now 
permitted to share in both the pleasure and 
the profit. The enterprising publishers 
have done their part admirably well, to 
make these Lectures attractive. We cor- 
dially wish them a wide circulation. 

Pebbiqdisitbs to GoiaroinoH. The Soriptonl tanns 
of AdmlMlon to the Lord^s Supper. By Bev. Al- 
bert N. Arnold, D. D. Boston : Gould and Un- 
eoln, 1861. 18mo., 121pp. 

The substance of this little work was 
read as an Essay before the Annual Con- 
ference of the Baptist Ministers of Massa- 
chusetts in 1860, and is published at their 
request. It is the most able and logical 
treatise we have read (and in our early per- 
plexities we road on these controverted 
points, pretty much all we could lay our 
hands on,) and it is consistent, even to 
the refVising to invite to the Lord's Supper 
immersed members of other than Baptist 
churches. We accept his conclusions as 
inevitable from his Baptist premises. We 
cannot see how a true Baptist can hold to 
open commuion. Jf the church deludes 
who shall come to the Lord's Supper, and 
if the Church holds that baptism is a neces- 
sary pre-requisite to communion, and if 
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the Church holds that immersion only is 
haptism, — then this exclusion of the mass 
of Christians from the Lord's table in Bap- 
tist churches is a Baptist duty. We are 
satisfied with the treatise. The conclu- 
sions OYertum the premises. The better 
such an argument is, the more it will do to 
orerthrow Baptist peculiarities — meaning 
thereby only the limitations against which 
the heart of the Christian Church rerolts, 
as based only on inferences instead of scrip- 
ture, and as contrary to the plain princi- 
ples of Christian brotherhood. 

Taa PRssBmrniAH Hivtouoal Almahao, aad An- 
niuJ Remembmnoer of the Charch, for 186$>-60r 
Bt Joseph U. Wilson. PhlladelphU: Joseph H. 
Wilson, Mo. Ill Soath Tenth Street, below Cbest- 
BQt Street. 1861. 8T0.,pp.829. 

We are glad that this work is now a per- 
manent institution. The present number 
is an improYcment on its predecessors, ral- 
uable as they were. We cannot conceiTe 
how an intelligent Presbyterian, or any 
Christian interested in the great facts of 
the progress of the Church, can forget to 



obtain a work which is — for its province — 
complete. The statistics of Presbyterian- 
ism, all over the world, are condensed into 
this volume; and we give our testimony 
that the work is well done. One doUar 
and an eighth, sent to the publisher, will 
secure a copy. 

The CBAaAOUB or Juus : forbidding his possible 
clMsiflcati<#wlthmen. By Horaee Boshnell. New 
York : Charles Seribner. 1861. Simo., pp. 178. 

This beautiful little volume — ^printed and 
bound in a style of neat elegance — is merely 
the tenth chapter of the author's elaborate 
work, Nattrb and the Supebmatuhal. 
The publisher has done a good serrice to 
the cause of piety in its best form, by put- 
ting this precious meditation on the Re- 
deemer into the hands of many readers who 
are not able to own the large Treatise. If 
the " Great Teacher," by Dr. Harris, has 
ever been equalled, it is in this small vol- 
ume, wMch we heartily commend to a place 
in the library of every Christian. 
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Dea. LEVI ADAMS, died in North Brook- 
field, Ms., August 11, 1860, aged 43 years. 

He was bom in Oakham, Ms., March 7th, 
1817> He early devoted himself in his native 
pUce to teaching school. At the age of nine- 
teen he removed to North Brookfield, and was 
employed as an accountant. Here, in a revi- 
val, during the winter of 1836-7, he became the 
subject of renewing grace, through the instru- 
mentality of the preached word, and the faith- 
fulness of a female member of the church. He 
made a public profession of his faith in Christ, 
May 7, 1837. 

He resumed the profession of a teacher, and 
gave all his energies to that work, for about 
fourteen years, in Montgomery and Blooming- 
burg, New York, and in Northampton and 
Dorchester, Ms. He was a strict disciplina^ 
rian and a thorough instructor. 

In the fall of 1852, being in feeble health, he 
made a voyage to Europe. He was at that 
time a member of the Central Church (Winter 
Street) in Boston, and with characteristic gen- 
erosity, Dea. William Ropes of that Church, 
offered him a free passage to Russia, in one 
of his merchant ships. 

In 1853, he returned to North Brookfield, 

VOI-. III. 18* 



the home of his adoption, and acted as account- 
ant and cashier for the well known firm of 
Messrs. T. & £. Batchelder & Co. Renewing 
his relation to the Church with which his first 
rows were made, he was elected Deacon, Nov. 
2, 1854, and afterwards became Superinten- 
dent of the Sabbath School. 

He married Sarah Liscom, daughter of Mr. 
Oliver Ward, of North Brookfield, August 14, 
1845, who died Sept. 21, 1849 ; also Clara Mc 
Farland, daughter of Mr. Nathaniel Dwight, 
of Belchertown, May 14, 1854. 

The early years of his Christian experience 
presented nothing of a marked character, but 
the last ten years were filled with active ser- 
vice and true devotion. 

He was naturally diffident and unassuming, 
with a literary taste, a lively imagination and 
great delicacy of feeling, he was prepared to 
adorn any sphere into which he could be in- 
duced to enter. Although for twelve years 
after he made a profession of religion, he felt 
that he could not so far overcome his natural 
embarrassment as to share in the public exer- 
cises of a prayer meeting, yet he ultimately 
acquired a felicity of manner and expression to 
which but few ever attain. 
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Rev. George Richards, who uras his pastor 
in Boston, writes, " Distinctly do I recall the 
fitce— grave and pensive, yet gentle and win* 
ning— that appeared in our church meetings ; 
the diffidence that yielded to a sense of duty, 
as the new voice, with tremulous and solemn 
unction, took part in our worship." 

Dea. Adams will long be remembered in the 
community where the last few years of his life 
were spent. The happy spirit ^ich he al- 
ways cherished, the prominent part which he 
took in the services of the Church, the interes- 
ting and impressive manner in which he illus- 
trated truth and enforced Christian duty, en- 
deared him to the hearts of his brethren, and 
render his memory jprecious. 

His piety, like the waters of a river, gained 
in depth and volume, even to the end. His anx- 
iety for the conversion of his friends some- 
times led him to devote the whole night to 
prayer ; and only a few days before his death, 
on being apprised that his end might be near, 
it was only by the most earnest entreaty that 
he was dissuaded, feeble as he was, from 
spending the whole night in supplication. In 
the closing hours of his life, he indulged that 
delicate fancy with which he was divinely en- 
dowed, and spoke of himself as on the ocean, 
nearing the port,— sometimes imagining him- 
self as sailing, and then again as working at 
the oar. 

Having a reflecting mind, he felt the evil of 
sin, and in the hour of death, when being ask- 
ed if he had any fear, answered : *' I feel abash- 
ed at the thought of saying that I have no 
fear. I would not, like a school-boy, give 
thoughtlessly an answer, which I have learn- 
ed." He had no extatic joy, but his end was 
peace. 

Mr. AARON KIMBALL HATHAWAY, 
the founder and Principal of the " Medford 
Classical and English School," died in Med- 
ford, September 16, 1860, aged 50 years. 

He was bom in Grafton, Ms., Dec. 21, 1809. 
He lived on a farm till he was 18 years of 
age, when he began to fit for College. In 1831, 
he entered Amherst College, and during Fresh- 
man year, became the subject of renewing 
grace, and joined the College Church. He 
^ was graduated in 1835, and went immediately 
to Wobum and took charge of "Warren 
Academy." During the six years he taught 
in this school, the Academy grew f^om a small 
and feeble, to a large and important institu- 
tion. But now his health failed, and he was 
obliged to give up the school-room for two 
years, a part of which he spent in Washing- 
ton, North Carolina. 



In 1843, he came to Medford and taught siii>- 
cessfully in the West Grammar School more 
than two years. Here he was arrested and 
brought very low by a disease of the kidneys, 
from which he never wholly recovered, becom- 
ing often a great sufferer for fifteen years, un- 
til the increasing violence of the disorder ter- 
minated his valuable life. He was, however, 
jtble in the year following, 1846,.to begin vriaat 
became the great work of his life. He laid the 
foundation of his "Medford Classical and 
English School," by taking several boys into 
his family to instruct. His scholars steadily 
increased in numbers, requiring hhn gradually 
to enlarge his plans and his accommodations, 
until his school has become widely known and 
remarkably useful. 

Mr. Hathaway was a man of sound theolo- 
gical views, and of consequent firm and con- 
sistent piety. Mild and amiable in his dispo- 
sition, kind and catholic in his feelings, con- 
siderate and accomplished in his manner, he 
won powerfully upon the hearts of his pupils, 
who will ever remember him with gratitude 
and love. Through years of intense suffering, 
he uncomplainingly toiled on, often when, but 
for his indomitable perseverance and energy 
of purpose, he would have been prostrate on 
the couch of sickness. More than twelve hun- 
dred persons received the benefit of his tuition, 
many of whom are now occupying important 
positions in life, and some of vhom were spir- 
itually renewed while under his steady and 
powerful moral infiuence. 

When the hour of his departure approached, 
he was not terrified, but strong in his faith in 
the Redeemer, and joyful in the sure hope of 
a glorious immortality. After a night of in- 
tense suffering, the 'Sabbath morning of his 
translation calmly dawned. Having called his 
family and his pupils to his bed-side, and giv- 
en earnest and affectionate farewell words to 
all, he asked to be drawn to the window, that 
he might once more see the sun. After look- 
ing for a little time, with a delighted and al- 
most seraphic countenance, he said : " So may 
I see the rising of the sun of righteousness," 
and soon peacefully died. 

" Sweet is the scene when Christians die.** ' 

Rev. MUNSON C. GAYLORD, died fai 
Lena, III., Nov. 25, 1860, in his 74th yeai-. He 
was bom in Plymouth, Ct., and at the age of 
four years his parents removed to New Hart^ 
ford. New York, where he remained until he 
commenced his studies for the ministry. He 
graduated at Princeton, N. J., in 1812, and 
one year afterwards he was settied in Western, 
now Warren, Ms., where he remained twelve 
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jeaxB, doring which time one hundxed and 
fifty united with the church. At the doee of 
his labors there, he remoTed to West Stock- 
bridge, where he remained six years, his 1»> 
bors being greatly blessed. 

From thence, in 1884, he ranored to cen- 
tral New York, where he senred serend 
ehorehee. Severe sickness in the Ui^.ot 1850 
laid him aside, forty-six years after he hafl 
oommeneed publidy laboring to win sonls to 
Christ. He had just arrived at a daughter's, 
to spend with her the remnant of his days, 
when, without a moment's warning, he fell 
asleep in Jesus. He was a man of great sim- 
plicity and dignity of character, and withal a 
godly 1 



Ecv. ORSON COWLES, died at his res- 
idence in North Haven, Connecticut, Decem- 
ber 23, 1860. 

He was bom at EastHartland, Connecticut, 
on the 14th of January, 1801. The first twenty 
years of his life were spent under the paternal 
roof, excepting only the winters which he de- 
voted to teaching. At the age of fourteen he 
found himself in the midst of an interesting 
revival ; and though he had been, according to 
his own statement, '<a wild, thoughtless, reck- 
less boy," he was soon convinced of his need 
of a Saviour, and cordially embraced the offer of 
reconciliation which the Scriptures disclosed. 

Immediately after his conversion, his 
thoughts were turned to the Christian minis- 
try ; but the difficulty which meets so many at 
this stage of their history^-the want of means 
—appeared to him, for the time at least, in- 
surmountable. Hence he resolved to wait, 
and see what the providence of Ood might in- 
dicate as to his duty in coming years. From 
that time forward, however, he was eager to 
acquire knowledge, hoping that all his attain- 
ments woiild, in some way, be made available 
for the good of his fellow-men. 

At the age of twenty, he felt that hie 
plans for life must be adjusted, and was still 
anxious to study for the ministry ; but he had 
no money. A judicious friend, hearing of 
his perplexity, uiged him to throw himself 
upon the Education Society. " Soon after he 
left," Mr. Cowles has said, " I went to a neigh- 
boring forest, to spread the matter anew before 
God, where I spent a considerable part of the 
night. There I formed a purpose to go to the 
academy at Andover, and apply to the officers 
of the Education Society for aid." 

In November, 1821, he proceeded to Ando- 
ver, distant one 'hundred and twenty miles, 
"poorly clad, with ten dollars in his pocket." 
He trembled in view of what he had undertak- 
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en ; * yet, on the whole, the decision contrib- 
uted to his peace.' He soon became a bene- 
ficiary of the American Education Society; 
and continued to receive its as si stance during 
hia entire educational course. ^ 

In 1824, he entered Yale Qollege, not with- 
out solicitude as to his means of support. For 
three years, however, he was able to proceed 
with hie dass ; but in his senior year, finding 
himself '* encumbered by a troublesome debt," 
he to<^ charge of an Academy in Woodstoek, 
Connecticut. There, in addition to hia week- 
day labors, he instructed a very laige Bible 
class on the Sabbath. ' 

In January, 1830, he returned to New Ha- 
ven, and become connected with the theologi- 
cal department of Yale College, even then not 
free from anxiety in regard to his pecuniary 
affairs. He took great pleasure in his studies ; 
and entered with peculiar satisfaction and ar- 
dor into the revivals which prevailed in that re- 
gion, as elsewhere, in 1831. 

After his return to New Haven, he received 
a call to the pastoral office, from North Kill- 
ingly and North Woodstock. Aa, however, his 
theological course was incomplete, he declined 
these invitations. But the call from North 
Woodstock was renewed, in circumstances 
which constrained him, though with great re- 
hicVmce, to forego his objections. He enter- 
ed upon his duties January 19, 1832, and was 
ordained April 26. 

Those who have known Mr. Cowles in latter 
years, can easily imagine with what earnest- 
ness and fidelity he performed the duties of 
his office. He loved his work, and would glad- 
ly have spent his life in pastoral labor ; but a 
severe and protracted illness obliged him to 
leave his post in September, 1837. Having 
repaired to North Haven for the restoration of 
his health, he opened a select school, which he 
continued till April, 1839, after which he sup- 
plied a pulpit in Hamden for a few months. 
From this service, he passed to that of the 
American Board, the last in which he engaged. 
He had charge of Southern New England from 
September, 1840, to August, 1860, when the 
state of his health constrained him to resign 
his office. For a few weeks longer he ren- 
dered such assistance as he could, but found 
at length that his efforts in behalf of missions 
must come to a close, and quietly waited for 
his release. 

His labor as a District Secretary were fully 
appreciated at the Missionary House. He ex- 
celled in all matters of detail ; he was inven- 
tive ; he had also moral qualities which were 
of great value, and a lave for the emuse ofmu* 
fions which was genuine and thorough. 
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About the middle of December last, his de- 
scent to the graye became rapid and sure. He 
felt that the appointed hour was at hand, and 
oonyersed freely in respect to this great event ; 
his only fear being, that in the last struggle he 
might say or do something unworthy of a min- 
ister of Christ. While he had power of utter- 
ance, his testimony was full and clear that 
** Jesus was precious, and did not forsake him." 

HENRY H. SNOW was bom in West- 
moreland, N. H., June 7, 1792, and died in 
Quincy, 111., Dec. 24, 1860. 

Early left an orphan, an unde, Asa Britton, 
of Chesterfield, N. H., gave him a home, where 
he lived until about 1820, when he removed to 
tbe West, living in Alton, HI., and St. Louis, 
Ho., where he taught, surveyed, and labored 
m various departments, till he removed to 
Quincy. He came under appointment of the 
proper authorities as Clerk of the Circuit and 
County Commissioners Courts, Judge of Pro- 
bate, Recorder of Deeds, and Postmaster of 
Quincy, — a monopoly of offices of which in 
those times no one complained. He demeaned 
himself in such a manner as to secure the re- 
spect and good will of the people of the place. 
This is manifest from the fact that in all civil 
and religious organizations of the times he 
was called upon to take a leading position, and 
to act a conspicuous part. 

Mr. Snow professed religion in 1817, in 
Chesterfield, N. H. But coming West, he, 
like many others, probably united with the 
Church in his new residence by re-profession. 
The Church in Quincy was organized Dec. 4, 
1830. The Sabbath School and Court House 
preaching were preliminary and introductory 
to a Church organization, which was consum- 
mated a month or two after the arrival of Rev. 
Asa Turner. Those present on that day were 
Rev. Messrs. Turner and Watson ; Peter Felt 
and Mary Felt, his wife ; Rufus Brown and 
Nancy Brown, his wife ; Amos Bancroft and 
Ardelia Bancroft, his wife ; Levi Wells and 
Anna Wells, his wife ; Hans Patten ; Daniel 
Henderson ; Mrs. Martha Turner, wife of Rev. 
Mr. Turner; Mrs. Margaret Rose, wife of 
Jeremiah Rose ; Mrs. Maria Robbins, wife of 
John P. Robbins, and Mrs. Lucy K. Snow, 
wife of Henry H. Snow— fiixteen persons, four- 
teen of whom were candidates for Church 
membership. They met in an humble edifice 
belonging to Mr. Peter Felt. Judge Snow was 
unable to be present during the day, but his 
name was given in, and in the evening, in the 
same place. Judge Snow declared himself a 
Christian, publicly, and joined himself to the 
Lord's people, walking with them in fellow- 



ship and sweet communion from that hoar of 
solemn consecration, to the day of his death. 
Judge Snow was honored in the Church. We 
find him Elder, and again Deacon in the 
Church, as well as its Clerk. The early 
records of the Quincy Church, and of the Illi- 
nois Association were kept by him. Church, 
town, and county papers bear the impress of 
his hand. He was the first Superintendent of 
the Sabbath School after the organization of 
the Church. The thirty years' history of the 
Church is more or less identified with his 
memory. If, in the character of Judge Snow, 
there was any one trait more marked and fixed 
than another, it was /Ais— implicit faith and 
unshaken confidence in God, crediting his 
Word, resting with child-like reliance upon 
his testimony touching the truth, and so re- 
ceiving Christ in all his relations and offices to 
men — the Spirit as Gk)d, in all his relations, 
Comforter, Helper, Counsellor, Guide, in- 
dwelling, and all-directing. There was no 
disposition to speculate, to be captious, and 
thus fail of the comfort of simply believing 
God, and receiving Christ into the soul as 
living bread, living water, the life of his life, 
the light of his light, source of strength, and 
hope of salvation. 

His sickness and death exhibited the full 
assurance of hope. "I have had an over- 
whelming sense," he said to his pastor one 
day, ** of my own sinfulness, and of the pre- 
ciousness of my Saviour." This last, permit 
me to say, is a natural and necessary sequence 
of the former. It comes legitimately in no 
other way. His mind dwelt much on heaven, 
as the place prepared by Christ for His re- 
deemed ones— ^or him. He had not the shadow 
of a doubt but he would be there, the very mo- 
ment death permitted. Hence he dreaded not, 
but rather desired to die. For his friends' 
sake, for his family's sake, for her sake, with 
whom he had lived so happily, and whom he 
had loved to call his wife for three and thirty 
years, he would remain longer on earth, but 
for his own sake he would go. He longed to 
depart and be with Christ, and to see Christ's 
redeemed ones who had gone before. He 
wanted to lay aside the body, which had been 
such a clog and hindrance in the heavenward 
way. Its present pain was a trial to him, but 
when tempted to complain, he would check 
himself by saying, '*The Lord knows best. 
He has taken this course with me these many 
years. He has sent many afilictions upon me, 
for which I feel thankful. He will do all 
things right ;— 

< Sweet to lie pawlve in His hands, 
And know no wiU but His.' >* 
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Judge Bnow manried, Aug. 1, 1827, Lnojr 
Knight, of Weatmorebnd, N. H., who sor- 
▼ivM him. Their only child now living, is 
Heniy K. Snow, a member of the Chiireh in 
Qoincy. 

Ber. CHABLES B. HADDOCK, D.D., 
died very suddenly at his residence in West 
Lebanon, N. H., on Tuesday evening, Jazu 16, 
1861. He was bom in that part of Salisbury 
which is now called Franklin, in the summer 
of 1796. He had, therefore, not quite com- 
pleted his 65th year. His lather was William 
Haddock, a trader in Salisbury. His mother 
was Abigail Webster, an older sister of £se- 
kiel and Daniel Webster. She was a person 
of uncommon excellence and loveliness of 
character. On her death bed she especially 
dedicated her oldest son, Charles, to the Chris- 
tian ministry. This expression of feeling was 
almost the only distinct recollection which Mr. 
Haddock had of his mother. He graduated at 
Dartmouth CoU^e, in 1816— the first scholar 
in a class, which thou^ small, contained 
young men of great promise. To the distinc- 
tion of attainment and scholarship, he added 
such beauty of person, such gentleness and 
elegance of manners, as to be regarded by 
those who knew him, as a model young man. 
During his College life, he became interested 
in the subject of religion, and immediately 
after graduating, entered the Seminary at An- 
dover, as a student in Theology. Here he re- 
mained about two years, when, on account of 
a threatened pulmonary complaint, he made a 
journey to the South. He retomed in 1819, 
invigorated in health, and with a mind enlarg- 
ed and liberalized by observation, and was at 
once chosen the first Professor of Rhetoric in 
Dartmouth College. He held office in the Col- 
lege, in this department, and in that of Intel- 
lectual Philosophy— 4o which he wis trans- 
liRTed in 1638— for thirty-five years. He was 
an admirable teacher ; exact, careful, sugges- 
tive, and encouraging, perceiving instinctively 
the difficulty in the mind of the pupil, and 
adapting himself to his wants, with adimirable 
facility. He was also interested in the public 
schools of New Hampshire, and served in 1846 
as the first " Commissioner for public schools" 
in that State. He occasionally moved in po- 
litical life, mough not at home in it, as now 
conducted. He could not descend to the meaa- 
ures which are said to be necessary for secur- 
ing desirable results. 

In 1850, he received the appointment of 
Chaige d' Afiaires at the Court of Portugal, and 
in the spring of 1867» having obtained leave of 
absence from the College, he sailed for Lisbon, 



by way ofEn^and. The position was not one 
of great responsibility, yet important, and he 
so performed the duties of the office as to 
make one feel that he would have been equally 
■Qceessftil had they been far more diifieuk and 
onorous. His intercourse with the Court and 
with the representatives of the other great 
powers, was most acceptable and moat salu- 
tary. He returned from Portugal early in 
1855, and having previously terminated hie 
connection with the College, spent the rsnAin- 
der of his life at West Lebanon. 

Although called to a professorahip, he never 
forgot that service which he had chosen befora 
graduating. Before he had been many yean 
at Hanover, he received the rite of ordination. 
For about twelve years, he was the slated 
preacher at White River Village, Yt., and for 
several years he regularly supplied the pulpit 
at the upper and lower diurohes in Norwich, 
y t. For a year or two he preached at West 
Lebanon, and for the last two years and a hal^ 
has preached at Queechy Village, Vt As a 
preacher, he was always acceptable, and never 
more so than during the last year of his lilk 
His sermons were instructive, scriptural, win- 
ning, persuaaive. His exegetical disoonrsesi 
fat Uie most part unwritten, were uncommonly 
interesting and excellent. He had a nice 
sense of all the minor shades of truths and of- 
ten made much of what would escape an ordi* 
nary reader or thinker. 

Several years since, he published a volume 
of Addresses and Speeches, but the best record 
of his life remains in the minds of those who, 
during so many years of active and unintenup- 
ted labor, came under his gentle but effective 
influence. 

Dee. GEORGE SUMNER, died in Sonftk- 
bridge, Ms., Jan. 24, 1661, aged 78 years. 

John Sunmer, was bom August 1, 1706, and 
removed from Martha's Vineyard to Spencer, 
where he died (he had been a Judge) Nov. 11, 
1787 ; his wife was Jedidah Smith. They had 
nine children, of which John, bom Oct. 8, 
1740, married Abigail Pease, and lived in 
Spencer ; they had fourteen children (only one 
of which survives,) of whom George, the sub- 
ject of this notice, was bom June 90, 1782, in 
Spencer. At the early age of ten years, un- 
der the ministry of Rev. Mr. Pope, he dated 
his first permanent religious interest. Early 
in the present century, he removed his resi- 
dence to Southbridge, before it waa a town. 
He publicly professed his faith in Christ, and 
united with the church, March 19, 1816^ Ftom 
this time to his death, a period of nearly forty- 
six years, he was a consistent and useful mem- 
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ber, and during the greater part of the time, 
held acceptably and worthily the office of dea- 
con. 

The leading feature in hia characteri ap- 
peared to be love of truth and duty, manifest- 
ed by a devotedness to his Christian professioni 
and a high sense of his responsibility for the 
faithful performance of the duties devolying 
upon him. To these duties all hk yiews and 
habits and actions were rendered subserrient. 
To discharge them with fidelity, acceptance, 
and success, was the great aim of his life. 
This feature in his character gave an elevation 
to his whole life, as a man, as a citixen, a 
neighbor, a Mend, a member of society, and of 
the Church of Christ. In every position the 
same love of truth and duty were conspicuous. 
He took a becoming interest in the temporal 
as well as spiritual wants of all around him, 
and liberally supported and countenanced 
every judicious plan whose object was to re- 
lieve them. A lover of peace, he sought to 
unite other men in the bonds of peace. He 
was singularly kind, respectful, gentle, and 
inoffensive in his whole deportment, and died 
without leaving an enemy. His soul delighted 
in prayer and communion with God. This 
was regularly evinced in the family-circle, in 
the early morning hours consecrated to the 
study of the scriptures and secret devotion,— 
In his constant attendance upon, and the ac- 
tive and interesting part he took in the con- 
ference and prayer meetings of the Church, 
and in his habitual attendance upon the lec- 
tures preparatory to the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper. In all these ways, his rever- 
ence for God and divine things, gave a charm 
most pleasing to the Christian heart. To the 
Church and society in Southbridge, his active, 
unremitting and efllcient services, both in 
Christian labor and peouniaiy aid, continued 
during half a century, were a great blessing. 

The tie that bound him to his pastor was 
near and interesting. To the pastor he acted 
not only with brotherly affection, but paternal 
kindness, and that pastor never looked for 
counsel to his experience without profit. His 
devotedness in the sanctuary and his words in 
the conference meeting, were a great assist- 
ance. 

The circumstances of his death were deeply 
affecting. Though from the suddenness and 
|K>wer of the disease with which he was at- 
tacked, he was afforded neither the opportunity 
nor the strength to express himself as he other- 
wise would have done, he was yet enabled to 
say enough to show that he felt in his own 
mind the comforts of the gospel of Christ, and 
that death itself could not shake his &ilh* 



diminish his love to God, or the persnasicm 
which he had of the love of God to him. 
** His mind was tranquil and •erene." 
His love to the Church and people of God 
continued to abound.- A word of parental 
kindness for all his children, whom he called 
around him for the last interview on earth, 
graced his lips. His wife he committed affec- 
tionately to the providence and grace of Him 
who is the widow's God. Then did he long to 
enter upon Us everlasting rest. His whole 
soul was filled with praise to Ck)d for the in- 
numerable blessings, temporal and spiritual, 
with which his long life was signalised. Ac- 
cordingly, among his last words were these 
lines of the psalm : 

" I'll praise my Malur with my breath, 
And when my voice Is lost in death, 

Praifle shall employ my nobler powers ; 
My days of ptaise shall ne^er be past. 
While life, and thought, and being lest, 
Or immortality endures.'* 

Dea. Sumner was twice married. (1) To 
Margaret Burt, of Brimfield, March 8, 1808. 
Their children were ten in number, only two of 
whom are living — one a merchant in Boston, 
the other a daughter, resident at Jamaica 
Plain. She died Oct. 16, 1826. (2) Mrs. Julia 
[Fiske] Newell, March 4, 1830. The children 
are two sons and three daughters, all of whom 
are living ; one son in Sturbridge, the other 
in Tale college, — the daughters all In South- 
bridge. 

/ Dea. ASA MORRILL, died in Kirby, Vt., 
January 31, 1861, aged nearly & years. 

He was bom April, 1804, in Danville, Vt., 
where he lived till 1853, when he removed to 
St. Johnsbury. In 1867, he removed within 
the limits of Eirby. Dea. M. was descended 
from a worthy English ancestry. He was the 
son of Samuel Morrill, and of the seventh gen- 
eration from Abraham Morrill, who came from 
England in 1633, and lived in Newtown, now 
Cambridge, till 1640, when he settled in Salis- 
bury, Ms., where he died. Paul Morrill, the 
great grandfather of the subject of this notice, 
settled in Chichester, N. H., and Samuel, his 
grandfather, settled in Danville, Vt., when 
the town was new. Dea. Morrill waa a man 
of limited education, but of good natural abil- 
ities and sound eommon sense. He twice rep- 
resented his native town in the State legisla- 
ture, and was for many years a member of the 
board of selectmen, and was generally respec- 
ted. He had been a Christian and a worthy 
and consistent member of the Church of Christ 
for more than thirty years. After removing 
to St. Johnsbury, he manifested a deep inter- 
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est in the nnall and feeble Ghnrch in the East 
part of the town, where he resided. He be- 
came one of its deacons in 1854, and yery ac- 
ceptably filled the office till his death. During 
the last autumn and winter, he had been great- 
ly renred in his religious experience, and was 
active and faithful in the service- of hie Divine 
Master, as though he felt that what remained 
for him to do, he must do quickly. His last 
sickness was short, but distressing. He was 
sustained by a hope in Christ, the foundations 
of which were laid in the time of early man- 
hood, and had stood the trials of life. Dea. 
M. had been twice married, and left a wife and 
six -children to mourn their present loss, and 
rejoice in his eternal gain. Of his children, 
one is a deacon of the Church of his native 
parish, and another is the pastor of a Congre- 
gational Church in Illinois. His family have 
lost a kind and devoted husband and father, 
the community a Christian citizen and patriot, 
and the Cliurch a liberal, active and prayerful 
member and officer. *' The memory of the just 
is blessed." " Precious in the sight of the 
Lord is the death of his saints.*' /. b. 

Eev. ROSWELL SHUBTLEFF, D.D., died 
at Hanover, N. H., Feb. 4, 1861 , aged 87 years. 

He was bom in Ellington, (then East Wind- 
sor,) Ct., Aug. 29, 1773. His father, William 
ShurtlefT, was a descendant of the fourth gen- 
eration from the old Plymouth stock, and was 
bom in Flympton, Ms. WUliam Shurtleff, in 
November, 1753, married Miss Hannah Cady, 
of Tolland, Ct., where he was then residing. 
Of their nine children, Roswell was the young- 
est. Both parents and all the grandparents 
were professors of religion ; and to early and 
faithful training in the Catechism, with other 
religions instruction and pious example at 
home. Dr. Shurtleff was accustomed to ascribe 
his own Christian hope and evangelical belief. 
At the Academy in Chesterfield, N. H., to 
which place his parents came to reside in his 
early youth, he began his student life. He 
had before been regarded a good scholar ; but 
now in connection with the study of Dilworth's 
and Webster's spelling books, his mind awoke 
to a new life. He spoke in later life, with 
great indignation, of those methods of instruct 
tioHf (so called,) too common then and now, 
whieh build iq> only a formal, mechanical 
familiarity with iinineaning words,— and which 
had left his earlier years at school so much a 
waste. At the age of seventeen, however, an 
attack of measles, seriously, and, as it proved, 
permanently affected his eyes. AH his later 
studies, and literary and clerical labors, were 
prosecuted at this very great disadvantage. 



His eagerness to obtain knowledge, and his 
characteristic energy, carried him through his 
preparatory studies, and through considerable 
experience as a teacher, until, in 1797, he en- 
tered the Junior Class in Dartmouth College. 
The year after his graduation was spent in the 
private study of theology, — a study which he 
pursued with the aid ot books alone ; wishing 
to avoid the danger, common in those days of 
controversy, of becoming the partisan of a 
teacher or a school in theology. In 1800, being 
already a licensed preacher, he vras appointed 
tutor in his Alma Mater. After four years' 
service, he decided and was preparing to settle 
in the ministry at Middlebury, Vt, when he 
was elected Professor of Theology at Dart- 
mouth. The office had long been vacant, in 
consequence of a controversy between the 
President and the Board of Trustees ; and du- ' 

ring this time Dr. Backus, of Somers, Dr. 
Archibald Alexander and Dr. Samuel Worces- 
ter, had been chosen to no purpose. The in- 
cumbent of this Professorship was then the 
pastor of the Chureh at the College, and also 
lectured regularly to the students on theology, 
beside teaching, sometimes in a considerable 
variety of subjects. Having held this office 
twenty-three years. Dr. Shurtleff held, from 
1827 to 1838, the Professorship of Moral Phi- 
losophy and Political Economy. When he 
retired, in the year last named, he had been 
engaged thirty-eight consecutive years as an 
instructor in the College, — a longer term of 
service than that of any other man ever con- 
nected with its Faculty. His remaining years, 
nearly twenty-three, he spent quietly in the 
home where he had toiled so long and so well. 

In 1810, he married Anna, only daughter of 
Bev. Joseph Pope, of Spencer, Ms. She died 
March 8, 1826. Of their five children, three 
died early ; two survive, to cherish the mem- 
ory of a father, who, to the last, was most ten- 
derly and actively caring for them. 

Dr. Shurtleff must be regarded as a man of 
rare natural endowments. To have accom- 
plished what he did, under his disadvantages, 
is proof enough. Says one who knew him for 
forty-five years, as pupil, associate in instruc- 
tion, and friend, — Shaving been also, a little 
while, member of his family: ''His mind was 
quick, clear, far-sighted, versatile, and keenly 
logical. His wit, moreover, was unfailing and 
exceedingly keen. He was broadly and deeply 
learned in the subjects discussed in his text- 
books, and controverted, not unfrequently, the 
doctrines affirmed in the books. Tet, in con- 
sequence of physical disabilities and draw- 
backs, he never made himself an extensively 
learned man,— never took the position among 
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learned men to which his natire powora fuoAy 
entitled him." 

Aa a teacher, he ia repreaented aa fiuthfnl 
and thorough ; keen, clear, and one who oould 
not be impoaed on. Hia early experience, 
under indolent or ignorant teachera, did much 
toward fixing hia principlea and habita aa an 
inatructor. Hia keenneaa waa at timea ter- 
rible. It ia atated that if a lasj fellow ahould 
attempt to get off by answering, **1 don't 
know, air," he would be likely to have another 
qxieation to answer, and then another ; and if 
he ahould still answer, ** I don't know, sir," 
the Profesaor would be very likely ta ask him, 
*< WiU fou please, tir, to state a$tftkiny that 
youdoknowf" As a preacher, he waa able 
and effectiye,— 4iot rhetorical, sometimea ab- 
atract, but powerful and interesting. Hia la- 
bora were greatly blessed in revivals in the 
College and the village, and in neighboring 
towns in which he preached aeveral yeara, reg> 
nlarly or oocaaionally. In hia Senior year in 
college, when he needed Christian sympathy 
and counsel, there waa but one classmate to 
whom ha could go. In one revival during hia 
ministry, sixty in college and sixty in the vil- 
lage were hopefully converted. He was highly 
gifted in prayer. As a theologian, he was 
reckoned a Hopkinsian. 

He was a genial man, fidl of anecdote and 
wit and good humor. Hia aympathiea were 
quick, flresh and strong, and hia friendahipa 
permanent In his old age he watched with 
great interest the children and the children's 
children of those with whom he had been 
aaaodated, or whom he had instructed in hia 
earlier years. * His temperament often inclined 
him to low and distrustful views of his own 
religious character; but the Saviour, whoae 
name he had so long borne, and whoae word 
he had so many yeara proclaimed, auatained 
and comforted him in his last days. 

He had often thought of authorahip in aoma 
of the departmenta in which he so long in- 
structed. But partly from hia physical disa^ 
bility, and partly firom a disgust at the fkcility 
with which books of instruction are turned off 
and caught up in many quarters, he carried 
none of theae plana into execution. Leaa 



known abroad than many were of leaa abflky 
and worth, he will be long rememb«rod aad 
honored by the neariy seventy daaaea at hia 
Alma Matar, that have known him in one re- 
lation or another, and the moat of whom li»vo 
been under Ida instruction. 

A dear grandchild selected to be simg at bis 
funeral Montgomery'B beautiAil and appro- 
priate hymn,— 

'* Servant of God, iraU dmie ! 
Rest from thy loved employ ; 
Tb« batito Jbaght^ tke vietoty won, 
Bbfior thy Uuter'n joy.** 

Rev. LOT B. SULLITAN died at Pall 
River, Ms., March 1, 1861. 

He was bom in Wareham, Ma., June 27, 
1790. He was the son of Lot Bumpaa, a de- 
scendant of Bdward Bumpas or Bonpaase of 
Plymouth in 1623. The name of Sullivan 
was assumed by himself. He fitted for College 
under the care of Rev. Samuel Wood, D J>., of 
Boscawen, N. H., and graduated at Brown 
University, in 1814. He studied theology with 
Rev. Otis Thompson, of Rehoboth. After 
receiving approbation to preach, he vrent 
into the missionary field of the Western Re- 
serve, Ohio, and was ordained, June 14, 1820, 
over the Congregational and Presbyterian 
Church in Lyme, Huron Co., O. He labored 
there until Feb. 19, 1824, when he left, and 
preached as a stated supply in Wellington and 
Medina, Loraine Co., in 1821 ; and in Can- 
field from May 1, 1825, to May 1, 1826. Thence 
he labored for fourteen years in Durhamville, 
Oneida Co., I{. T., and other placea in the 
Western part of that State. Failing health 
caused dm to return to Massachusetts, in 
1840, where he preached for a limited time in 
various places. By the death of his wife, (Miaa 
Lydia Stetson, of Scituate,) a few years since, 
he waa left without a home, and for the last 
three or four years has been almost helplcaa 
ft-om bodily infirmities. Friends at Fall River 
and other places ministered to his necessities. 
The last years of his life were years of 8ev€|re 
suffering ; but he was sustained by the gospel 
he believed, and died in peace. 



«iri tors' Calrh. 



OuH Ot>R<U8FpMDBivc<.-^We leceive . a 
good many- letters*. "Vte should be glad of 
more. Their character is. Unity amid Di- 
versity ; the Unity, a charming system of 
enclosing one dollar bank notes, — (gold 



preferred) ; the Diversity, every variety of 
praise, censure, advice, remonatranoe, com- 
plaint, request. A sdection, — ^not of the 
dollars, — tiiey axe aO equally welcome, ez- 
c^ some ** wild-oat billa»*' on vrhich the 
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diaeount is awftd,^but of the appended 
remarks, may be occasloiially uaeftU. 

Thna one brother, after eulogies which 
modesty forbids us to copy, says : 

"In looking over the 'statistics,' I find 
no record of the Congregational Church in 
this place. I have examined the notes, mar- 
ginal references, special explanations, etc., 
and no hints appear of the existence of any 
such Church. As the Coogregational Church 

in iMU a purely Congregational Church, 

and has heretofore had a place with other 
Congregational churches as such, and as, to 
my certain knowledge, it has never aposta- 
tized, nor yet gone over to any other denomi- 
nation, the inevitable conclusion is that said 
Church has become extinct. The Church be- 
ing disposed of, I next turned to the Hat of 
'clergymen,* to look after the minister. I 
looked first for the name of Bev. 

, an elderly and godly man, still re- 
siding in , and formerly pastor of the 

Congregational Church — ^a humble and un- 
pretentious Congregational minister, of New 
England origin — ^but I found it not. A care- 
ful search under the head of * Congregational 
Necrology,' resulted in the same way. By a 
careful study of some fine-print notes on a 
certain page, the conclusion was reached thus : 
by a master stroke of modem statistical popery 
he had been regularly ' extinguished.' The 
present minister has been ' consigned ' to the 
same beautiful extinguishment. I hand the 
Conffregational Quarterly for January, 1861, 
to my deacons, and ask them to examine it 
and subscribe for it. * Where is our Church ?' 
'And where is our minister?' Both 'ex- 
tinguished.' Small churches and obscure 
ministers are of no account. The ' ado ' needs 
to be made over the city churches and the 
dty • clergymen.' 

" It would be a good thing for statistical 
gentlemen to inquire how many of the Con- 
gregational ministers and missionaries of our 
land and the world have come from the city 
churches, and how many from the country 
churches. 

" Pleasf direct the future nnmbers of the 
Quarterly for me, to the * extinguished ' min- 
iiter of Uie ' extinct ' Congregational Church 
of , Ohio." 

Dear Brother, how could iss know that 
there was a Congregatlonai Church in 

, Ohio ? Are we omniscient ^ Said 

Church is not mentioned in the etatistical 
tables of the Qeneial Confeience of Ohio ; 
it does not frateniixe with any of the local 
YOL. III. 19 



Con&renoea of that State; ita paator, its 
deacons, nerer took the trouble to infoim 
ua that their Church existed. You impose 
a heayier labor upon us thigoL the Egyptians 
did upon the Jews. We did not "ex- 
tinguish " pastor or Church ; they " extin- 
^ guished " themselyes. U would have le- 
joiced our hearts to know that there were a 
Congiegational Church and a sound and • 
wise pastor in , Ohio. A good way 

to prerent the omission next year, is this : 
write, post-paid, to the Statistical Secre- 
tary of the Ohio General Conference, giving 
the name, pastor, and usual statistics of the 
Church in , Ohio. 

But when our brother says, " Small 
churches and obscure ministers are of no 
account," he indulges in a vein hardly gen- 
erous or lair. Thirty-four churches in Ohio 
axe reported, which are smaller than his. 
We have ourselyes sought out and replaced 
in the lists quite a number preriously 
dropped because invisible; and we have 
reason to know that some have been resusci- 
tated in consequence of the attention thus 
drawn to them. Nor is our brother an 
" obscure" minister ; he knows he is not. 

But this, and other omissions of churches, 
suggests to us to urge upon each Statistical 
Secretary these featores^ 1, Hake a Ibll 
and perfect list of all the Conffrej^aHonal 
churehea in the State, whether reported or 
unreported. Connection with Conference 
is not a test of Congregationalism . 2, State 
the character of each, as, independent, or 
connected with Presbytery, and also the 
denominational character of aU stated sup- * 
plies; pastors are necessarily Congrega- 
tionaHsts. 8, Oct the statistics of every one 
possible. 4, Do not drop a ministei's name 
because not connected with Association or 
Conference ; we have had reason to know 
that some very worthy and faithful minis- 
ters have this year been omitted ttom this 
cause. 4, Send us the statistics at the 
earliest practicable date after September 
1st ; this, by affording us proper time, vnll 
save many mistakes. 



" I like the Quarterly more and more, 
ssYe and except an occasional flippancy,'* in 
the statistical department, " unworthy," &o. 
" Yerbum sapientibus satis." 
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We respect Brother Drj-as-duBt's opin- 
ion, for the ** dollar " in his letter proyed 
his claim to be reckoned among the *< sapi- 
entibuB." But we doubt if he* does us 
much good. Indeed his advice had no 
effect, when we found the same directions 
(much better expressed) how to be kept% 
among the *< sapientibus," in the * Recrea- 
tions of a Country Parson.' If you wish 
to be regarded by some solid old gentle- 
man, as a man of sense, the author tells us 
in his essay Concerning the Dignity of 
Bulness, — ** Say that Fraaw's Magaxine is 
flippant ; you prefer the Journal of the Sla- 
Hatioai Society^ You cannot go wrong. 
Tou have an unerring rule. Tou have 
merely to consider what things, books, 
speeches, articles, sermons, you find most 
dull and stupid ; then declare in their fiivor. 
Acknowledge the grand principle of the 
dignity of dullness. So shall the old gen- 
tleman tell his fellows that you have ' got 
a head.' There is 'something in you.' 
< You are an uncommon fine young man.' " 

Our ministerial brother at Bristol, Me., 
asks, ** why did you leave out the niunber 
of my Sabbath Scholars, which was the 
ozdy point in my report and the only de- 
partment of my work in which I felt much 
complacency ?" 

We made the amende on page 116, which 
our brother overlooks. We refer to it 
again, as others may also have overlooked 
the fact, that a minister in a small country 
town in Maine, pastor of two churches, 
■ numbering together only 76 members, has 
gathered into Sabbath Schools 420 persons, 
— an unparalleled instance of enthusiasm 
and success in this work. 

Another brother objects to Obituaries, — 
prefixing some remarks so sensible that we 
cannot bear to omit them : ^ 

** I own I did no< intend to subscribe for 
the QuarUrly this year ; and would not have 
done it, I presume, but this morning I re- 
ceived the first Number, advising me that if I 
did not wish to retain it I might return it, at 
your charges too. That, of course, was an 
appeal to my sense of honor— my sense of the 
right and true and noble. I could not resist, 
and so out comes the dollar. Dollar, little 
dollar— small sum— yet I had abundant need 



of thee. I do not, of course, imagine that I 
am doing you a favor in sending this doUsr— 
far from it. I am the favored party. Many 
of the articles in the Quofierly I appredaie 
much. But, with respect to the contents of a 
good many of its pages I have not the ability 
(I sometimes query and strongly suspect 
whether I have any other, either,) to perceive 
the importance or the value. These articles, 
of which there are many which tell us where 
A, B, C, — or perhaps it would be fairer to 
take X, Y, Z,— were bom, studied, married, 
labored, died, had so many sons and daugh- 
ters, (if they were so much favored,) certain 
ones died when infants, &c., &c., seem to me 
(I say it with all humility and self-diffidence,) 
haye no matter of practical instruction, no 
lesson of wisdom ; are, in the case of minis- 
ters, the mere inevitable incidents of exist- 
ence, and a vain effort to battle against mor- 
tality. With the exception of a few signal 
instances, men's names and history must be 
consigned to the grave of oblivion. Mortality 
reigns over men's names as well over men's 
bodies. The maw of mortality is insatiable 
in this respect as well as towards his frail 
body ; and I am unable to see any use in fight- 
ing against this inexorable destiny. For ex- 
ample, (I will lay down my pen in a minute,) 
I shall die. Being a minister — for the Quar- 
terly , I am assured, will not share in my mor- 
tality — my name, the place of my birth, my 
marriage, the number of my children, will all 
be duly chronicled in your pages. Now I 
conceive these are facts of no imaginable 
interest to anybody ; and from these facts, as 
detailed, (though it might perhaps be other- 
wise with a fuller unfolding of the tale,) no 
lesson, no moral are deducible." 
Now, per contra : 

" I like the Necrology -^etj much, but it is 
susceptible of improvement. The bearers of 
the cross ought to be remembered when they 
have fallen, and there is great pleasure in 
seeing the power of Christian experiene«. 
But I wish you could be a littie more fitU as 
to parentage, family, Ac. These are the &cts 
which will be wanted in fiiture, while it may 
be taken for granted that * his piety was a 
marked feature,' &o." 

Still another, (last year,) whose sketch 
was a model : 

** I send you an obituary of Bro. . I 

have not said much about him, for there was 
not much to say. I have not praised him as 
a preacher, for in fact he was decidedly ihcff; 
nor as a scholar, for he was by no means bril- 
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liant ; nor m a man of great mind, for he wag 
not up to mediocrity. This between 70a and 
me, — for he was an honest, faithful, pious min- 
ister, and did good. But I have recorded the 
facts it is well to preserye." 

An esteemed subscriber sends us a reply 
to the article in our January number, on 
" Normal Schools," with the introduction, 
" I ask to be heard," but with the assur- 
ance that he " intended to confine himself 
to less than half the space occupied by Mr. 

," which will giye him about nine 

pages. We must decline for several rea- 
sons. 1. The reply misunderstands the 
drift of the whole article. 2. While ad- 
mitting f^^y differing views, and while 
gladly inserting corrections in matters of 
fact, we certainly shall not allow formal 
discussions on matters of mere opinion; 
we have too salutary a recollection of the 
fate of the Spirit of the PitgHtM, 3. It is a 
most absurd idea that any individual has a 
claim upon the pages of any periodical be- 
cause there axe ideas inserted which he dis- 
approves. We allow no such right. 

We gladly welcome the following letter 
from Nebraska : 

Fremont, Dodob Co., 

Nebraska, Jan 17, 1861. 

By request of Bro. Hurlbut, of Fontenelle, 
I send you the statistics of our denomination 
bi this Territory. I may premise that, al- 
though Nebraska has suffered a severe depres- 
sion for two or three years past, it is now ris- 
ing to prosperity. Platte Valley is already a 
principal route of travel to the gold mines and 
California ; and hence we have the best mar- 
ket for our productions. In no other place, 
probably, was a// the land entered for specula- 
tion so completely as here. This is in antici- 
pation of the Pacific Railroad, for which this 
is unquestionably the most feasible route. We 
regret that this region should be so misappie- 
bended and undervalued by some at the East. 
Its nominal limits are indeed extensive, and 
once the nominal limits of Massachusetts pas- 
sed through these '* arid plains" to the I^cific 
Ocean. These arid plains are, however, chief- 
ly found in the ^ ghost" of some old geography. 
I have seen a larger proportion of sterile land 
in Roxbury, after two centuries of superior 
cultivation, than I have seen in Nebraska. 
Weeping Water is an Indian name translated. 
Massachusetts is an Indian name without 



translation. These invidious remarkai if in 
some other periodical, would appear amusing 
tons. 

It was arranged that Bro. Gaylord should 
flimish the statistics, as he was personally ac- 
quainted with Mr. Langworthy, and had seen 
him personally in the summer of 1869. The 
statistics as far as my knowledge extends, are 
as follows : \ 

Omaha, Bev. B«uben Oaylord ; dhurch, 33 
resident members, 41 nominal members, 8 be- 
ing absent. 

Fontenelle, Bev. £. B. Hurlbut ; church, 25 
resident menA>ers, 25 nominal members. 

Fremont is my residence ; church, 8 resident 
members, 3 males, 5 females. 

Elk Horn, 7 resident members. 

Fort Calhoun, 4 resident members, 7 nom- 
inal members ; 1 male, 3 females. 

Decatur, 4 resident members, 10 nominal 
members, 3 males, 1 female. 

Plattford, 4 resident members. 

These churches are all North of the Platte. 
Technically none of us are settled as pastors ; 
this is seldom done while the settlements arc 
new and small. 

Two churches have been organized South of 
the Platte, and probably others may soon be 
formed. I have no definite information re- 
specting those churches, as they have not, as 
yet, become connected with the Association. 
The Platte forms a line almost impassable. 

I regret to say that Rev. Mr. Tipton, has 
left the work of the ministry for the occupa- 
tions of law and politics. I have never seen 
him, but believe him to be an active man, and 
a good man. For leaving the work of the min- 
istry he probably knows his own reasons. I 
will only add, that, in future, we will endeavor 
to. report our statistics more promptly and 
completely. 

Tours, though distant in space, 
l%kAo B« Heatoit. 

What the Quabtsblt did for a Homb 
MissiOKABT. — A subscriber to the Congre" 
ffotional Quarterly^ who has charge of a 
young ladies' high school in a distant city, 
on renewing his subscription last jear^ sent 
us $2.00— Just double the subscription 
price— with the sensible remark that the 
work was worth that much, at least. We 
gladly accepted the extra dollar, and as 
gladly put against it on our book the name 
of a certain poor Home Missionary in Min- 
nesota, whom we knew to be destitute 
the Quarterly, and unable to take it. Thi 
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recipted bill whidi accompanied the first 
number, contained the name of the appreci- 
ative donor. This very naturally called 
forth from the grateful Home Kissionary 
an acknowledgment of the generous act — 
an act all the more seasonable, the writer 
inddentaily added, from the fact that he 
.' had just had the misfortune to lose his cow, 
the main dependence of his numerous 
family of little ones. The teacher of young 
ladies took the letter with him into the 
school-room on the morning after its re- 
ception, and in a vein of characteristic 
pleasantry proposed to his pupils that they 
contribute a cow to a poor unfortunate Miss- 
ionary, whose case he then set before them 
as described in the aforesaid letter. The 
pupils — as any one might know the pupils 
of such a teacher would be — were delight- 
ed with the proposal, and at once brought 
in the requisite sum, which immediately 
restored the lost cow to the afflicted Miss- 
ionary, overwhelmed with wonder at the 
ways of ProTidence. If any other period- 
ical of 430 octavo pages, Las yielded its 
owner a larger profit during the past year, 
we have not yet heard of it. 



A subscriber asks us to give ** brief and 
reliable replies" to the following queries : 

1. May a Congregational Church rightfully 
make any change, however slight, without 
unanimous consent ? 

2. If so, to what extent can such changes be 
made, without effecting the identity of the 
Church. 

8. If not, would one or two dissenting mem- 
bers be the Church and the rest (persisting 
to make alterations) be a seceding church ? 

4. If a large majority may make such chan- 
ges as do not effect essential doctrines— say 
very slight ones— «re members whose caprice 
leads them to dissent, thereby released from 
obligation and membership to the Church by 
such change ? 

5. What would, and what would not consti- 
tute an essential alteration of the confession 
of faith and covenant of a church ? 

Without claiming oracular wisdom, or 
pretending to speak ex etUhedrOf we[ answer 
our brother thus, in the order of his ques- 
tions: 

1. On the principle that majorities must 

^fvle — a principle inherent in democracy of 

every kind— changes may certainly be 



made in the organism and polity of a Con- 
gregationsl church (for this is what we un- 
derstand the first question to mean) with- 
out unanimous consent, provided they are 
made in a regular way. 

2. No changes can impair the identity of 
a Congregational church that leave it still 
an independent, self-governed body of be- 
lievers, mutually confederated to walk with 
Ood in &e observance of his ordinances and 
with one another in Christian fellowship, 
and ordinarily meeting in one place for 
public worship on the Sabbath ; for these 
we reckon the fundamentals of a C!ongrega- 
tional Church. 

3. This question is virtually answered 
in our reply to the first ; or rather it ceases 
to be a question if that reply be admitted. 
Nevertheless, should any church agree to 
adopt the principle, which some of the 
New England fiithers deduced from Acts 
ii : 1, of doing all things by common consent 
{ofio^vfAudov), and of declaring no vote 
passed while any one objects, even in that 
case "one or two dissenting members" 
would no more " be the church," than in 
the other, where it .is agreed that the ma- 
jority shall rule. In John Cotton's " Way 
of the Churches," pp. 94-6, where this 
primitive practice is unfolded, it will be 
seen that they had a way of carrying out 
the ** common consent" principle which re- 
sembles anything but letting « one or two" 
refractory members **be the church," or 
even control its action. When one man in 
a church of a hundred members, could not 
be made to see, by any possible enlighten- 
ment, what was clear to the vision of the 
other ninety-nine, and would not even per- 
mit the ninety-nine to pass a vote nenu con, 
but must persist in opposing them, they 
were generally able to discern in such an 
one a ** stiffhess of will" which rendered it 
proper for them to put him out of the way, 
by putting him imder censure ; after which 
they could proceed by *' common consent." 
On either principle, should a separation 
ensue, there is no reason why the minority 
should be accounted the church, and the 
majority a secession, even though on the 
question in dispute, the former are deariy 
in the right, and the latter in the wrong. 

4. This question involves tiie right of 
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*• secesmoii'*— not by a regolar release* cor- 
reipcmdiiig with the method of admission, 
bnt by> a self-determined act, consequent 
upon some supposed wrong-^oing of the 
church — to which notion •• we giye place, 
no not for an hour," either in Church or 
State. At the same time, we are equally 
decided in saying that no member should 
be put out of the church, nor censured 
while in it, for not assenting to articles of 
£uth or covenant obligations which haye 
been added sinoe he joined ; and if the al- 
terations are so essential that he cannot 
continue in fellowship with those who ac- 
cept them, it is his duty to ask, and theirs 
to giye, a letter of dismission. 

6. On this question we have our own 
well formed opinion, and others haye theirs. 
Scarcely any two Christian minds would 
concur in every minute particular. Each 
one we think may be allowed to decide for 
himself— as, in the last resort, each one 
must and will ; and Ood expects that he 
should. A small circle of Bible truths, 
precious to the old reformers, and which 
our fathers technically called the doc- 
TBiNES 07GBACE, as Containing the outluies 
of God's plan of salvation — to drop these, 
or any of them, from the doctrinal basis 
and Christian practice of a church, in al- 
tering its conliession and covenant, we think 
would be an *< essential alteration." 
We conclude, then, with these prine^les : 
In a Congregational Church, properly 



arganiied by covenant, (which is the bond 
by which the Church is formed,) the ma- 
jority can and must determine the acts of 
the Church as an organization ; neither a 
minority nor an outside authority can over- 
ride or reverse the action. Every member 
is bound— not to form his opinions by the 
action — but to yield his obedience to it, 
unless his consdence absolutely forbids, in 
which case his only final resource is to ask 
for a letter of dismissal ; we say *< his oniy 
final resource," because if a Council be 
oaUed, they can only adoiaet and the Chureb 
still decides. 

The identity of a Church is a matter 
to be settled on historical, not doctrinal, 
grounds. The Church is a distinct and 
formal organisation, and not a mere col- 
lection of believers ; it is a kind of spirit- 
ual *<body corporate." The organization 
is perpetuated in the same way with that of 
any Society. That a church abandons evan- 
gelical principles, does not affect its identity. 
Thus, the first church in Plymouth, Ms., is 
undeniably, in its lineage^ the same body 
which was under the care of Smith and 
Beyner, though it is not now in our fellow- 
ship. An orthodox minority cannot claim 
. to be « the church" because the majority 
have made it Unitarian ; they can only 
withdraw and organize into a new church, 
as many minorities did in Massachusetts a 
quarter of a century ago. 



Dee. 9,1800. At OAKLAND, Cal. 80 members. 
Teb. 21, 1861. At CUARLESTOWN, Calamet Co., 
Wis. 10 memben. 
^ M. AtTBRMONT, raI(onOg,IU. 14 mem- 



June 14, 1800. B«t. OTIS LOMBARD, from the 
Gh. In flouthlleld, Mt. 

Dee. 18. Bar. CTBUS W. ALLBN, fkom tbe Ch. In 
Habberdeton, Me. 



Jan. 2, 1861. Rer. JAMBS W. SMITH, from the 
Sooth Gh. In Durham, Ot. 

" 9. Rer. SAMUBL BPRXNG, D.D., from the Gh. 
In Beet Hartford, Ot. 

** 16. R«T. THOMAS H. BOOD, from tha Gh. in 
Ooshen, Ma. 

Feb. — Bar. DARIUS B. J0NB8, from the Gh. in 
Oolambaa City, lo^is. 

i( ^ Bar. W. S. CLARK, from the Gh. hi North 
Stamford, Ct. 

« ~ Rar. ROSWBLL fOSTBR, from the Soath 
Gh. in PitMMd, Ms. 

** — Bar. LTNDON S. FRBNOH, from the Gh. in 
BranUln, Yt. 



*« 98. BaT. JAMBS KIMBATJ*, from the Gh. to 
Oakham, Ms. 

'* — ReT. HORATIO Q. BUTTBRFIBLD, from 
the Ch. in HaUoweU, Me. 



«•— Bar. JOHN G.HART, from the Ch. in R»- 
,0. 



~ Rar. B. S. TAIBCHILD, from the Gh. In 
MoRisania, N. T. 
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fbb.— ]|0T.S.H.BABBSB,flmnitlMCIh.iiiHl«oh- 

ooekTllLe, Ct. 

" — Rev. ROBERT 0. LBARNXD, ftom Um Gh. 
In B«rUii, Ot. 

.llHDhl. B«r. W.B. WILUAM8, ftom th« Ch. ia 
GhMTlotte, Hioh. 

** 1. Ber. LEBBEUS B. PHILLIPS, from tiM Ch. 
In Bbuon, Ms. 



Oet 8, IMO. Mr. LEMUEL POTWIN, otwr «h« Ot- 
in Bridjnwater, Ct. Sermon hj Prof. N. Per* 
tor, D.D., of New HaTen. Ordelnlng Pxnyer 
bj Bar. Bphrftim Lynwn, of Waahlngton. 

Deo. 6. Mr. JOHN W. DODGE, over tbe Oh. in 
Gardiner, Me. Sermon by Rer. J. W. Chiok- 
•ring. D D., of Portland. Ordaining Prijer 
bj Ber. Benjamin Tappaa, D.D., of Aogoata. 

" 13. Mr. HBNRT 0. HITCHOOOK, OTer the Ch. 
In North Amhent. 0. Sermon by Rer. Mr. 
lalrfleld, of OberUn. Ordaining Prayer by 
Prof. John Morgan, D.D., of Oberlin. 

" 12. Mr. CHARLES W. EMERSON, oyer the 
West Oh. in Haliibz, Tt. Sermon by Rot. 
George P. Tyler, of Brattleboro'. Ord 
Prayer by Rer. Edward B. Bamett, of 



" 17. Rer. ANDREW RANKIN, oyer the Oh. ia 
Danbory, Ct. Sennon by hie eon. Rot. J. B. 
Bankin, St. Albans, Tt. 

" IB. Mr. W. B. DICKINSON, aa an Braunlirt at 
Orkans, Me. Sermon by Rer. Jamee P. Khn- 
ball, of Fahnonth. Ordaining Prayer by Rot. 
H. B. Hooker, D.D., of Beaton. 

*• 19. Mr. J. r. BOUGHTON, orcr the Ch. hi 
Qenera Center, 0. Sermon bv Rer. Charles 
W. Torrey. Madison. Ordaining Prayer by 
Est. Arohibald 8. Shafcr, of Moxgaa. 

«* 19. Rer. J. M. CHAMBERLAIN, oyer the Ply- 
.. ^. . -. — . ^.. iQ^f^^ Sermon 

, of Galesbnrg, 

^_ jrBey. ~" 

land, of Grinnell, Iowa. 



month Ch. in Des Moinee City, Iowa. Sermon 
by Rey. Edward Beeeher, D.D., of Galesborg, 
HI. Installing Prayer by Rey. Edward Oleve- 



" 36. Rey. EZEKIEL DOW, oyer the Ch. in Llne- 
brook Parish, Ipswieh. Ms. Sennon by Rey. 
Joseph W. Healey, of Walpole. Installing 
Fnjm by Rey. John Pike, of Rowley. 

'' 36. Rey. NATHANIEL H. BGGLESTON, oyer 
the Ch. in Stookbridge, Ms. Sermon by Rey. 
R. S. Kendall, of Lenox. Installing Prayer by 
Rey. Daniel D. Field, D.D., of Stookbridge. 

" 86. Rey. PARSONS S. PRATT, oyer the Oh. in 
Dorset, Tt. Sennon by Rey. WlUard Child, 
D.D., of Castleton. Installing Prayer by Rey. 
Joaiah B. CUrk, of Rupert. 

" 36. Bey. GEORGE B. SAFFORD, oyer the New 
Oh. in Burlington, Vt. 

" 36. Rey. FRANCIS N. PELOUBBT, oyer the 
Ch. in Oakham, Ms. Sermon by Rey. Horace 
James, of Worcester. Installing Prayer by 
Rey. WlUiam H. Beeeher, of North Brooklleld. 

Jan. 3, 1861. Rey. WILLIAM CARRUTHERS, oyer 
the Holmes Ch., Cambridge, lis. Sermon by 
Rey. John J. Oarmthers, D.D., of Portland, 
Me., &ther of the pastor elect. Installing 
Pnyer by Rey. George W. Blagden, D.D., of 



' 9. Mr. LEWIS 0. BRASTOW, oyer the South 
Ch. in St. Johnsbnry, Yt. Sermon by Rey. 
Edward C. CummlngB, of St. Johnsbnry. Or- 
daining Prayer by Bey. John Eastman, of Dan- 
y«li^ 



Jan. 10. Mr. JAMBB P. LANS, Offer the Gh. in EMt 
Weymouth, Ms. Sermon by Rey. Cyrus W. 
Wallace, of Manehester, N. H. Ordalnfaig 
Prayer by Rey. Joshua Bmery, of North Wey- 
mouth. 

" 16. Rey. •• V. BR0WN80N, oyer the Gh. in 
Kiziland, Ohio. Sermon by Bey. James A. 
Thome, of Gleyeland. Installing Prayer by 
Bey. Bbenenr C. Blige, of Hampdm. 

«« 17. Bey. LTSANDER DIOKEBMAN, over the 
Union Ch. of Weymonth and Bralntma. Ser- 
mon by Rey. Henry M. Dexter, of Boston. 
Installing Prayer by Rey. B. Porter Dyer, of 



" 38 Mr. WILLIAM S. SMART, oyer the Gh. hi 
Benson, Tt. Sermon by Pres. Ben)smin Lab> 
aiee, D.D., of Middlebnry. Ordaining Prayer 
by Rey. SUas Aiken, D.D., of Bennington. 

" 31. Rey. ERASMUS D. ELDRIDGE, oyer the 
Ch. in Alton, N. H. Sermon by Bey. Joatph 
Blake, of GilmantonOeDter. Installing Pxajer 
by Rey. Dana B. Bradlbrd, of Salmon Falls. 

«* 39. Rey. J. A. HAMILTON, oyer the First Oh. 
hi Keene, N. H., as ooUeogue with Dr. Bess- 
tow. Sermon by Rey. Austin Phelpe, D.D., of 



by Rey. Feb. 7. Bey. MOSES TTLBR. oyer the First Oh. in 
irdafaiing Powghkeepei*s N. T Sermon and Thatainng 

, of WlT- Prayer by Bey. S. W. S. Dutton, D.D., of New 



Hayen, Ct. 

«« 9. Mr. ISAAC M. ELT, as an EyanffsUet at 
Brighton, N. T. Sermon by Rey. Oliyer B. 
DaQpett, D.D*., of Canandafgua. Ordaining 
Prayer by Rey. Chester Dewey, D.D., of Roch- 
ester. 

'* 13. Mr. 0. B. WATERS, over the Ch. in Leioy, 
N. T. Sermon and Ordaining Prayer by Bey. 
Jonathan Edwards, of Rochester. 

'< 18. Mr. WILLIAM 0. CARR, oyer the Che. hi 
Bamstead Center, Bamstead Parade, and North 
Bamstead, N. H. Sermon by Bey Joshua S. 
Gay, of Chichester. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. 
Luther Townsend, of Loudon. 

'< 18. Bey. EDMUND S POTTER, oy«r the TU- 
lage Ch. in Dorchester* Ms. Sermon by Rev. 
Jacob M. Manning, of Boston. Installing 
Prayer by Bey. Jonas Perkins, of Btaintiee. 

« 13. Rev. CARLOS O. CARPENTER, over the 
Ch. in Birmingham, N. T. Sermon by Bev. 
Noah Porter, D.D., of Farmington, Ot. 

*( 18. Rey. AVERT S. WALKER, over the Ch. in 
Roekville, Ct. Sennon by Rev. Leonard Ba- 
con, D.D., of New Haven,C(. Installing Prayer 
by Rev. Thomas K. Fsesenden, of Ellington. 

« 30. Rey. LEONARD S. PARKER, over the First 
Ch. in Derry, N. H. Sermon by Prof. Shedd, 
of Andover, Ms. Installing Prayer by Prof. 
Barrows, of Andover. 

" 30. Mr. TEMPLE CUTLER, over the Oh. in 
Skowhegan, He. Sermon by Rer. E. Hawes, 
of Water^le. Ordaining Prayer by Rey. Ben- 
jamin Taiwan, D.D., of Augusta. 

«* 37. Bey. EDWIN P. GOODWIN, over the Ch. 
in Columbus, 0. Sermop by Rev. Nathaniel 
A. Hyde, of Indianapolis, Ind. Installing 
Pr^erby Rev. Henry M. Storrs, of Cindnnatf. 

" 38. Rey. WILLUH H. ALLWORTH, over the 
Chs. In Markham and StonffviUe, C W. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Edward Ebbs, of Paris. Instal- 
ling Prayer by Rey. Lndwick Kribs, of Colpoy** 
Bay. 

Marah 7. Rev. EDWARD H. GREBLET, over the 
Ch. In Methuen, lis. Sennon by Prof. Shedd, 
of Andover. Installing Prayer by Rev. Daniel 
Teuny, of Lawrtnce. 
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Bo^tan. Rer. TIMOTHT STOWS; aged 62 youB. 

Dte. 80. In Beloit, inii., Rer. CHAUNCT IDDT. 

Jan. 16, 1861. In W«t Latanon, N. H., B«t. CHAS. 

^^ " 16. In MUfind, Mt., Bar. JAICBS T. WOOI>- 

5aT.18jJffl80. InariagfTttto.m., Rot.HBKBTII. BUBT, »f«l fi8 yawi. 

SSSS^nUSlf*^' ^ ^^ MAQOTB B. « jg. In Maiden, N.Y.,B«t.KDWARDH- BUCK, 

CBBBjOrarigsiTlUe. Pwrtor «f the Ch. in ItoltOM, Mfc, afwl » yw . 



rrPnXfiBURT: ^ ' OUBTIB, Hid78ya». 

" 10. In B<«ton, IC. Bav. XBIN. OUTLKB, of '•b- 4- Jta HjnOTW^.R, Birr. B08WKU. BHUBT- 

WoiOMtor, «D MIM MABTAN BATON, yovng- **"» ^•^•» Nt^l « y«Mi. 

Mt dMghtar of the Into R«t. WUUam Baton. }Hu^ i. At lUl Blrw, Mb., R«t. LOT B. 8ULU- 

fab.a7. InBoBtOB,MB.,B«T.DAYrDG.SGin)DBB, YAH, aged 70 y«aM. 

OMMfo D. Dutton, fiM|., both of Itoaton. ««»»>« . 

" U. In Newark, 0., Ber. IT. R. JTNKIN8. 
Uif«hl9. In Nortbtero*, Ma., Bar. BAYID BAN* 

VORD, or Madway TiUaca. Ma., to Mia. A. P. '* 16. In 8t Lonia, Mo., ReT. JAMES KIMBALL, 

DATI8 PATBICK, ]ato <rf^ Wanan. late paator of the Ch. In Oakham, Ma., aged 68. 



It was foreseen by the founders of this Association, that one of its important functions wonid 
be to draw forth ftrom dusty attics and dark closets and <rfd drawers, such documents as might 
shed light on the religious history of the past. A Tsluable collection has already been rescued 
and made accessible to the public, which has received an addition in the form of a *' Report 
of a Conference held at Westford, [Ms.] on the 4th day of December, 1781," furnished by Rev. 
Leonard Bacon, D.D., of New Hayen, Ct., and read at the last quarterly meeting. It was 
found among the papers of Dr. James Dana, one of his predecessors in the pastoral office, 
who is known to have taken a lively interest in the subject matter of the conference, and hence 
had preserved a copy of the " Report," probably the only one now in the world. The •• pas- 
tors and deacons" of twelve churches, vis., those in littleton, Chelmsford, Wilmington, Shir- 
ley, Lnnenburg, Billerica, Dunstable, Stow, Oroton, Acton, and Concord, in Massachusetts, 
and Hollis, in New Hampshire, came together at the meeting-house in Westford, by invitation 
of certain *' aggrieved " ones in that Church, to examine into the theology of their pastor, 
Rev. Matthew Scribner, ** agreeably to a proposal made to them by him in the name of the 
Church." The points in dispute were certain *• improvements in theology," so called— the 
" new divinity " of that day— which, under the name of *< Hopkinsianism," is not yet qtrite 
extinct. The " Report," or Result, as it might be called, is very ably drawn up, and shows 
a thorough and discriminating investigation of the matter in the form of some thirty prepared 
questions, with Mr. Seribner's written answers, and the '' observations " of the Conference 
upon them. A clearer view of the state of the controversy on those theological points at 
that time in Eastern Massachusetts, can nowhere else be found in so brief a compass. The 
members of the Congregational Library Association, who heard the paper read, (the Boston 
pastors were nearly all absent on a Council,) expressed a strong desire to have it published in 
the Congregational Quar<«r/y^-^which may be looked for in the next issue. 

The Librarian reported some valuable donations to the Library during the quarter, among 
which was the Wobum Association '* Museum," a collection of printed and manuscript docu- 
ments, gathered from each town within the limits of the Association, and designed to illus- 
trate its ecclesiastical and religious history ; a complete set of the New England Genealogical 
and Historical Magasine, (12 volumes,) from the Association bearing that name; and a col- 
lection of 57 bound volumes, 83 pamphlets, and 14 manuscripts, mostly ancient, and many of 
them rare, from Rev. James B. Thornton, Jr., late of St. John, New Brunswick. This last 
donation, which came to hand just as the Association were assembling, is the more valuable, 
as containing not only writings of the New England fathers, rarely to be found in this age, but 
also specimens of those still earlier works which they read, and the reading of which moulded 
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their religions ehuacUr ; like the writings of Jeremiah Borrottghs, Daniel Dyke, and Dr. 
8ibbi, with autographs to tell us who their readers ha^e been. 

The public will be gratified to learn that, in the ftilure of the regular appointee to addrees 
the Association at their next Anniversary, the Directors have been able to engage ReT. H. D. 
Kitchell, D.D., of Detroit. He was prevented from rendering that service on a previous c 
sion only by the intervention of another and unexpected claim upon him the same day. 



American Ccmgregatfonal WinUnu 

Thb friends of Christ, and of the Congregational churches which are straggling against 
fearful odds to erect sanctuaries, have a right to know both " the work and the wemU " of tks 
organization that speaks on this page of the Quabtbblt. The completed •* work " of the Ust 
three months is as follows, vis : Paying last bills on houses of worship ; at Carter, IlL, 
$900; at McGregor, lo., Loan, $500; at De Soto, Wis., $200; at Waynesville, O., #100— the 
gift of J. M. Beebe, Esq., Boston, Ms. ; at Clinton, Kansas, $200— the gift of Elihn Atwater, 
Esq., New Haven, Ct. ; at West Salem, Wis., $150— the gift of 2d Congregational Churdi. 
Greenfield, Ms. ; at Monroe, Wis., $200 ; at Williamsburg, lo., (Welsh,) $150; at Newark, 
IlL, $900 ; at North Hyde Park, Y t., $250 ;— total, $2,350. The work in progress conaisU of 
TWENTT-TWO houscs of worship in process of erection, the most of which will be very sooa 
ready for occupancy, and the money pledged will be called for to the amount of $1,750— not 
more than one-third of which is now in hand. . • 

As to our wmU, the first is immediately pressing, vii., money enough to meet the appro- 
priations already made as above. And besides this, money enough to aid FOBTT-BBTiur other 
churches in building their houses of worship, to which nothing has been appropriated, because 
the sUte of the Treasury utterly forbids it. With these churches last named, the Secretary is 
in correspondence. Some of them have commenced building, with the purpose and the kop$ 
of finishing without asking help, but find their means totally inadequate. Some have com- 
menced, with the confident expectation that they should get a pledge of help from us ere this, 
and are waiting in that expectation still. Some dare not commence until they know they can 
have help, so as to be able to finish. With many of them the alternative is, *' to build or dis- 
band," ** build or go under," " build or die out." But if they receive no aid in money, with 
which to pay for materials that money alone will buy, then the speedy extinction of the 
Church, or its suspension, which is practically the same thing, is an almost certain result 
This done, if all is not lost, all is in peril. Without the institutions of religion, no community 
is safe. These can never be permanently anywhere, until the Church is formed and " hotaed,^' 
having its rallying point, its home, its own place of assembling. 

At their but meeting, Feb. 21, 1861, the Trustees made appropriations to eleven churches, 
amounting to only $1,800 in all ; to these, because these cases were so urgent, and the sum 
to each was so small, that they dared not withhold. Moreover, it was believed that Christ's 
friends would come to their rescue, when they saw how much good so little money, thus 
applied, would so quickly do. But, as all must see, it is very difficult to discriminate among 
so many, all of which need help so much, and a few dollars would so relieve these crushing 
burdens. 

But our wants only begin with these churches now referred to. There are yet hundreds of 
Congregational churches besides, without any suitable places of worship, nineteen-twentieths 
of which will want and must have aid, if they ever have such places ; and to these there are to 
be added hundreds upon hundreds of farming neighborhoods and populating towns, where 
Congregational churches should be organized immediately, or soon, and will be organised, if 
our brethren and sisters, in them now, can xmow that they will have the sympathy and aid of 
the churches from which they have gone, in building their first sanctuaries. This is no spec- 
ulation, or prophecy, or theory. It is sober truths seen in the light of ripe experience. To 
meet such wants, our Treasury received, in December, 1800, $1,097.47 ; in January, 1861, 
$928.52; in February, 1861, $1,014.03 ; toUl for the three months, $3,040.02. If, instead of 
these small sums, monthly, and these are double the average of many preceding months, we could 
acknowledge, at least $2,500 every month in the year, our work of church-building woitild go 
forward in a manner much more pleasing to Christ, much more gratifying to his people, both 
givers and receivers, and certainly much more satisfactory to those who are laboring for this 
very end. Such, in a page, is our ** work and our want." Alas, that the latter is still so much 
the greatest 1 Happy shall he be who will help to make it less. 
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NATHANAEL EMMONS.* 



BT BET. JOHK W. HABDINO, LONOMSADOW, MS. 



Let vm first look at the portrait of the 
man we celebrate. Better fitr than the 
dropsical and blear-eyed misrepresentation 
that disfigured the Original Edition of his 
Works,' it b still wanting, to the eye that 
has ever beheld Kathanael Emmons. 

There is an image more life-like da- 
guerreotyped on the tablets of oar mind 
by many a boyish recollection, as, led by 
the paternal hand of one of Emmons's 
latest pupils, we have held our breath in 
that reverend presence ; which was to us 
the impersonation o£ whatever is venera- 
ble and good. Here is indeed the same 
small, keenly-bright eye, but you should 
have seen it beam and sparkle ; the same 
firm, compressed lips, only you should 
have beheld their genial play and varying 
ezpresnoo. And yet the artist has done 
what he could. Lavater, a man having 
authority on such a point, wrote to his 
friend Jacobi : ** I hold it to be quite im- 
possible for any man of originality to be 
painted.** 

This portrait, having done all but the 

1 Memoir of Nathanael £mmoD8, with Sketches of 
his Friends and Pupils. By Edwards A. Pavk. Bos- 
ton : CoDgregatiosal Board of Publication. 1861. 

s Edited by Jarob Ide, D.D. Boston : Crocker & 
Brewster. 1842. 
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impossible, is well enough for an introdac* 
tion. Yo|i behold in it one of Nature's 
ori^nals. That well-poised head, that 
erect, conunanding mien, the piercing 
^e, the massive brow, those well-set fea- 
tures and sqaare-set shoulders, that lithe, 
compacted frame, bespeak one of the 
leaders of men, by native right. You say: 
** Whenever this man speaks, he must be 
listened to." 

Fortunate the man who has such bio- 
graphers. Happy the dead who speak 
preceded by such heralds. And happj 
all who desire a competent and fidtbful 
record of such a noble mind. That record 
is now complete. First, Emmons speaks 
for himself in his Autobiography, a plain^ 
truthful, artless sketch of his life, as it was 
right for him to reveal it Then speaks 
his son-in-law. Dr. Jacob Ide, who, with 
fiilial love and appreciating thoughtfulneai 
of wisdom, has gathered up things more 
than ** he could with propriety say of 
himself." 

And lastly, with every possible advan- 
tage, comes one, attached to Emmons by 
various ties— of personal friendship, and 
local neighborhood, and mental consan- 
guinity, and hearty admiration, who makes 
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it a labor of love to study the man most 
thoroughly, to enter in and abide with 
him, to walk round about and survey him 
from every side, marking each bulwark 
of his strength, yea, to analyze and anato- 
mize, to reconcile him with himself and 
explain him to his critics — which Emmons, 
pressing toward the mark, often forgot as 
among the things behind — to reconstruct, 
though not recreate the man, who, with- 
out such help, by many never could or 
would have been comprehended. 

The incredulous reader, and especially 
if he live somewhere out of New England, 
merely glancing through this ponderous 
memoir, questions whether it be not longer 
than that the Franklin divine could stretch 
himself on it But reading and re-reading 
it, he finds the measurements accurately 
made. Lavater's saying, above, now re- 
minds us, by contrast, of Coleridge's remark 
on Chantrey's bust of Wordsworth : " That 
is more like Wordsworth than Wordsworth 
himself is," — the highest compliment that 
could be paid to the artist, who merited it 
by so idealizing his art, as to represent 
the poet, not in any single and transient 
expression, but in something of the unity 
and totality of his permanent character. 
Goethe calls the memoirs of his life ** Ima- 
gination and Truth," not that any of the 
events are fictitious, but only truthfully 
idealized, as events are seen and felt, not 
by the compiler of a biographical diction- 
ary, but by one who has die poetic insight. 
So, does it not demand the insight of a 
kindred soul to see into and think out 
the central thoughts that give formative 
energy and consistency to a mind so pro- 
found and comprehensive as Emmons ? 

In the "Memoir" by Prof Park, we 
have more than a memoir. We behold, 
carefully drawn, a series of portraits, a 
whole picture-gallery of Emmons ; for the 
material that was in this many-sided man 
demanded no less. We have also copious 
** Sketches of his Friends and Pupils,"— 
an extensive Hopkinsian portrait-gallery. 
We have the reflected light of Emmons, 
the various streams of his indirect infla- 
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ence traced out We have him exhibited 
as historically related to his times, and to 
the religious thinking and Christian enter- 
prises, of his times. As New England 
theology becomes more historic, Emmons 
will be known and felt, not only as '* a 
perfect emanation of New England," but 
of the finer spirit of its theology. In this 
fact we may perhaps discern a source of 
the pains-taking enthusiasm of his latest 
biographer to draw him forth from the 
too exclusive intercourse with the familiar 
shades of Mendon Association, and give 
him anew to the world. Long enough has 
he stayed in the cloud-mists of theological 
jealousy and misconception. It was time 
that he should be placed in the sunlight 
How different the landscape in cloud and 
in sunshine. The sun may gild, and glo- 
rify, and bestow much more than the 
leaden cloud, but does it not all belong to 
the landscape? So a great and good 
man has a right to stand in the sun, and 
be viewed in the sunlight 

If any one says, " Why make such ado 
to exhume and re-embalm the dead ? " it 
is enough to say, '^ Because such are not 
dead ; they still live." Are Martin Luther 
and John Calvin dead ? Do we not dine 
with Luther still, and hear bis table-talk, 
and even listen to his violin ? Do we not 
go to Calvin*s bedside, and converse with 
him in goodly company ? Does not his 
latest portrait hang on the wall ? And 
why shall not the men of coming times, 
and other lands, come .over the sea to hear 
such as Edwards and Hopkins and Em- 
mons speak ? 

The influence of Emmons is that which 
belongs only to an individual here and 
there, the originating minds, whose inward 
fires glow by spontaneous combustion to 
furnish live coals, the thoughts that bum 
for the kindling of other minds — men who 
keep the king's granaries, and give out 
seed-corn to all lands that come to buy. 

We are always interested, and profited 
yet more, by the private and inner history 
of such minds, and especially when given 
us by their autobiographies, their letters, 
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or conversation, or, by whomsoever is 
capable of knowing and loving them, so 
as to trace the issues of their life to the 
fountain — who can so conceive the char- 
acter as to comprehend the conduct and 
the words. 

Emmons kept no diary, and wrote few 
letters. His life-work was done in Frank- 
lin, Norfolk County, Ms., the quietest of 
rural villages. Wholly apart from crowds 
and cities, he lived in a study, secluded 
even from the village and the household, 
by an iron "hook" which fastened out 
the world, and all the things that are in 
the world. 

And yet that secluded study became at 
length a Mecca, whither the good and 
wise would come from afar in many a pil- 
grimage, to do honor to the solitary think- 
er; and missives from high places, and 
with the post-marks of foreign lands, would 
arrive there, to acknowledge his far-famed 
wisdom, and nigh a hundred pupilk went 
forth from his private theological school, 
stamped with the powerful impress of his 
mind, while, during an active and faithful 
miaistry of sixty-eight years, the pulpit 
and parish of Franklin were tbe chief and 
central objects of his inremittiDg and 
affectionate toil. 

Whence, then, the sources of such com- 
manding influence ? Not from without. 
Emmons belonged to no patrician family — 
not even to the " Brahmin caste of New 
England." Not even " one remove from 
the soil," he was the twelfth son of Dea. 
Samuel Emmons, farmer and miller, of 
Millingtoa parish. East Haddam, Con- 
necticut. *^ My mother^s name," he 
quaintly says, ^' was Ruth ;" and her only 
fame, — " She was a very sincere, humble, 
heavenly-minded Christian." They say 
it matters much where on earth one is 
cradled and brought up, because of subtle 
correspondencies between the outer and 
the inner world, and that certain aspects 
of nature are fitter than others to educe 
the strength and beauty within. The 
geniui loci of East Uaddam was doubtless 
favorable to strength; the hard work of 



the farm prepared for hard thought. 
" The rock-bound hills of his -native par- 
ish," says Prof. Park, " seem well-fitted to 
nurture his habit of digging among the 
hard-twisted themes of theology." It 
might have been favorable to a pensive 
thoughtfulness ; for " the road over which 
he walked to the commanding hill-top, 
where stood his favorite parish meeting- 
house, still winds through a country as 
silent as an oriental steppe." " He knew 
what was meant by a slight dash of poetic 
superstition," ventures Prof. Park. " He 
was not distinguished for his imagination," 
says Dr. Ide. We are not certain, on the 
whole, that Nathanael Emmons, the boy, 
was very keenly responsive to the subtle 
correspondencies of East Haddam scenery. 
He testifies that he " hated labor," and 
that the determination of his parents to 
make him a farmer, " deeply wounded his 
feelings. " Without doubt, the rugged soil, 
the pure and bracing air, the plain fare 
and regular habits of his New England 
rural homestead, had their full share in 
forming his youthful character. But there 
were greater secrets. " Mji mother was 
a very sincere^ humlde, heavenly-minded 
Christian.** There were, too, devout and 
learned pastors, who educated and stimu- 
lated young Emmons, and especially the 
Rev. Diodate Johnson, a youthful minis- 
ter of eminent promise, to whom he was 
^thufflastically attached. About his own 
age, and yet respected and trusted as a 
superior, his pastor*s words of wisdom were 
as friendly goads ; and by loving and edi- 
fying converse, his faculties were sharp- 
ened to a keener use, even as iron sharp- 
eneth iron. Moreover, the moral and 
social atmosphere of Haddam was full of 
the Puritan spirit. The original settlers 
were men like Dea. Daniel Brainerd, 
grandfather of David Brainerd. It has 
been estimated that from his loins have 
sprung more than thirty-three thousand 
descendants, and not a few of them dis- . 
tinguished in various walks of life. Dr. 
Griffin, President of Williams ^College, 
James Brainerd Taylor, the poet, and 
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many other men of note, were reared in 
Haddam. *« Tbe old Haddam settlement,*^ 
saya Dr. Park, ** maj be regarded as a 
representative region. It represents that 
part of our land, which, like ancient Na- 
midia, maj be called arida matrix leonum. 
It exhibits the power which has been ex- 
erted over this entire country by oar 
small Puritan communities. It illustrates 
the importance of sustaining, with aug- 
mented vigor, the schools and churches in 
these rural districts, which have sent forth 
such a penetrating energy through the 
world." 

It illustrates also the vanity of the sup- 
position that only exceptional cases of Na- 
ture's nobility are to be found outside of 
the ** Brahmin caste of New England," or 
that the " raw material " must be " elab- 
orated " it least '* three generations from 
the soil," to become scholarly. 

Emmons entered Yale College in 1763, 
at the age of nineteen, very poorly pre- 
pared, and decidedly behind many of his 
elassmates in respect of early culture and 
classical training. But though several of 
them led him then, in brilliancy and scope 
of attainments, noWf their life-work being 
proved, none is found so replete with gold 
and silver and precious stones, as the life- 
work of Emmons. 

After teaching school a few months, at 
the suggestion both of his poverty and his 
inclination, he studied theol(^y in the old- 
fashioned way, by "living" with Rev. 
Mr. Strong, of Coventry, and afterwards 
with Dr. John Smalley, of Berlin, Ct. 
It was during his professional studies that 
he became converted. He had been pre- 
viously regarded as "ahnost a Christian." 
From time to time the subject of deep re- 
ligious impressions, he had always enter- 
tained the secret purpose to become a 
true Christian, and had also long cher- 
ished the strong desire to become a 
preacher. Thus impelled, he began to 
study Divinity, although regarding himself 
as morally unfit. " Nor did I ever in- 
dulge a Aought of preaching, unless I had 
some good reason to believe I was the 



subject of a saving change ; for I viewed 
a graceless minister as a most inconsistent, 
criminal, and odious character." Under 
this conviction of the vast importance of 
a change of heart, he practiced daily read- 
ing of the Bible and secret prayer ; yet 
confesses that " all this time I had no 
sense of the total corruption of my heart, 
and its perfect opposition to God." 

But one night, during a terrible thunder 
storm, that conviction pierced his soul 
like a sharp arrow. " I durst not close 
my eyes in sleep during the whole night, 
but lay crying for mercy, with great 
anxiety and distress." 

Such impressions continued for many 
weeks, but with no sensible relief. His 
heart rose in stubborn opposition to the 
way of salvation by sovereign grace. He 
was greatiy perplexed with respect to 
certain doctrines, and especially as to ** the 
nse of means," and finally driven almost 
to despair. "But one afternoon when 
my hopes were gone, I had a peculiar 
discovery of the Divine perfections, and 
the way of salvation by Jesus Christ, 
which filled my mind with a joy and 
serenity to which I had ever before been 
a perfect stranger. This was followed by 
a peculiar spirit of benevolence to all my 
fellow men, whether friends or foes. And 
I was transported with the thought of the 
unspeakable blessedness of the day when 
universal benevolence should prevail 
among all mankind." Six months after 
this, in February, 1769, he made a pub- 
lic profession of his faith ; and two months 
after that, preached his first sermon. So 
afiectcd was he, in view of the solemnity 
of preaching, that the night previous was 
sleepless ; and like Luther, who confessed 
that he never went up the pulpit stairs 
without trembling knees, Emmons always 
retained the profoundest feelings of solemn 
regard for the sacred function. 

Early in college life, he read, with 
"close attention, and more than common 
satisfaction,*' * Edwards on the Freedom of 
the Will.' He left college, as he be- 
lieved, a true Calvinist His first theo- 
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logical teacher, Mr. Strong, directed him 
to read Willard'saod Ridgeley's ezpod- 
tioDs of the Assembly's Catechism, and 
other like authors. Bat his second in- 
stmctor, Dr. Smalley, a papil of Bellamy, 
and an Edwardean Calvinist, stimulated 
him to original and independent thinking 
on the tough problems in question between 
the elder Calvinism and the New Divinity. 
This independent thinking brought him 
between the Scylla and Chary bdis of a 
very critical and stormy examination for 
licensure before the ^ South Association " 
in Hartford County. Old and New Di- 
vinity fought over him, even as the con- 
tending powers in high places disputed 
about Moses ; and while some of the aged 
ministers who were opposed to Mr. Smal- 
ley's sentiments, voted against his being 
approbated, one of them — Rev. Edward 
Eells, of Middletown, — remonstrated in 
writing ; and his protest became an addi- 
tional and protracted occasion of dispute 
and agitation for several subsequent meet- 
ings of the Association, until the war was 
ended by a mutually conciliatory creed, 
signed by all the disputants, including 
Emmons. A life- long impression was 
made on his mind, by this troublesome and 
somewhat mortifying experience at the 
threshold of his ministry. It determined 
him to be a more thoroughly independent 
thinker than before. It convinced him 
that the fathers whom he revered, differed 
more or less widely and vaguely among 
themselves, and that it was very import 
tant to be fully persuaded in his own 
mind. It taught him that Theology, as a 
science, is progressive, and capable of 
being better compacted by that which 
every joint supplicth. 

But his novitiate was to lie through still 
further rebuffs and mortifications, and 
such as must inevitably try the faith, and 
patience, and humility, of any candidate 
who wanders up and down the earth, 
seeking a settlement, and finding none, for 
the space of three years and seven months. 
He became depressed, diflident, and self- 
distrustful. ** I was conscious," he says, 
VOL. m. 20* 



** of many and great defects which de- 
pressed my mind, and rendered me in- 
capable of exercising those talents I poft- 
sessed, to the best advantage. I was des- 
titute of an easy address, of a strong voice, 
of a good style, and of a graceful deliv- 
ery." 

How then, it becomes interesting to 
know, did he ever become such a burning 
and shining light? He was humbled, 
that he might be exalted in due time. 
His troublous examination, and wearisome 
novitiate of candidating taught him self- 
knowledge, what poor Burns found out 
too late, as in his own sad epitaph he 
wrote, 

" Know prudent, eantioofl f^-oontrol 
Is wisdom's lOOt." 

To account for any man's life-Success, 
we must ascertain the central purpose to 
which he has set himself. 

In Emmons's case it is readily found. 
" Despairing of being a popular, I was so- 
licitous only to become an instructive 
preacher. With this view, I determined 
to give myself wholly to the ministry^ and 
use every proper exertion to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of Divinity." " Sa- 
cred and Inspired Divinity,"— saith Lord 
Bacon, ** it is the Sabbath and Port of all 
man's labors and peregrinations." This 
was Emmons's mind. He labored to en- 
ter into this Rest, he set all sail, and put 
his helm hard down for this Port. This 
was the purpose to which, a nobler love 
constraining, his whole soul, and mind, 
and strength, were fully set He stayed 
not one moment on the threshold, nor 
* cast one lingering look behind.' '* As 
soon as I entered into the ministry," 
writes the old veteran, telling how the 
field was won, " I resolved to devote my 
whole time to the sacred work, without 
encumbering myself with the cares and 
concerns of the world." lie knew him- 
self when he made that resolve, " I ez- 
pectedy however, that I should need great 
firmness and vigilance^ to guard me against 
the solicit) tions of ease, interest, and 
seeming necessity, to neglect the proper 
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bnsinesB of my caning." He relied on no 
mere paper blockade. ^ Upon this con- 
rideradon, I determined not to begin to 
do the least manual labor, nor even sup- 
erintend my secular concerns; but to 
make my study my home, and my minis- 
terial duties my whole employment" He 
knew how truly the old poet said : — 

*' Natw€tm ezpellat ftireft, tamen QfiqD« reeanei, 
■t maJ* (bona) pemunpet ftirton ftatldla (priBii- 
dia) Ticblx ; " 

And therefore our heroic young divine, 
having a salutary fear of that depraved 
Nature that warreth in our members, in 
order to wage the better fight against < the 
world, the flesh and the devil,' provides 
himself with a defensive weapon, more ef- 
fective than Horace's pitchfork or Luther's 
inkstand) even an iron hook, securely fieu- 
tened on the inside of his study door.^ 

Upon that hook depends a history and 
a moral. But we confess that to go on 
with it our nature reluctates. Our con- 
science twinges. But if we had that hook, 
we could hang it up behind the door, as a 
memorial of Emmons, even as the key of 
the Bastile is hung up in the hall of 
Mount Vernon. 

From a few items learn therest. " Soon 
al^er my ordination," says the autobiogra- 
phy, ** I was invited by one of my parish- 
ioners to spend several weeks at his 
house upon free cost ; but I declined the 
offer, for fear my acceptance would ob- 
struct my studies : and this refusal, I ap- 
prehend, prevented other invitations of 
the same kind." He employed certain 
friends to purchase him a house and farm. 
Extensive repairs were needed, but, says 

1 Two jonng clrrsymen calling on Dr. Emmons, 
lie laid to them before thej had taken their seats : 
" Do 70a see that hook ? Both of you are young 
mini«ten, andifyouhavenot such hooks on your 
study doors, I adrlse yon to put them on without 
delay ; for I am more indebted to that hook than to 
any man on earth ; it has kept me free from many 
interruptions." On being told that aome minifters 
might need the hook on the outside of the door, he 
rspUcd, ** Then let them put the hook on both sides ; 
for if they need to be ftstoned m, they will surely 
need to fiwten the world out.^^—Rev. A. R. BakerU 
Sketch <ff Dr. Smmone, in Am, Quar. Reg. Vol. XV. 



Dr. Ide, ^ Although he boarded, at tins 
time, within sight of his own house, and 
frequently passed it while under repair, 
he never allowed himself to see its inte- 
rior until it was finished." 

A lai^ quantity of his hay once lay 
e^cposed in the field, with a sudden shower 
at hand. Too late to go abroad for ex- 
tra help, one of the workmen ventured to 
run to the Doctor's study, thinking it po^ 
rible that, with so much property endan* 
gered, he might lend a hand in helping 
one of them to throw off a load of hay in 
the bam, while the other should hurry on 
the preparations in the field. The*meft- 
senger came in breathless haste, and with 
argent words. ^^No," said the Doctor. 
<' But it will be wet I " ^ Then let it be 
wet," rejoined the inflexible divine; ^I 
am not going to leave my work to do 
yours." 

One da)r, in walking abroad, he saw the 
bars of his fence down. His first impulse, 
coming over from his boyhood and the 
mandates of the paternal farm at Haddam, 
was to put up the bars, and thus save his 
fields from the imminent depredations of 
cattle. *^But, no," reasoned the set pur- 
pose, *^ if I say A, I must say B ; and it is 
safer not to begin the alphabet." He 
quickened his pace towards the study, 
and soon the click of the iron hook gave 
signal that the world was excluded. 

He depended on others for the minutest 
household services. It was never his 
work to replenish the wood-box, weed the 
garden, or harness the horse. He would 
playfully remark, ** I cannot be without a 
servant twenty-four minutes." Monday 
was no sauntering nor lounging day for 
him. He rose that morning, as usual, be- 
fore the sun, and af)er private duties and 
family prayer, took his frugal breakfast, 
and by seven o'clock was in his study, and 
the hook down. At noon precisely he 
went to the window to time his watch by 
the meridian mark on the window-sill. 
Then dinner, and " occasionally," a brief 
stroll abroad, then back again into the 
study, except some funeral, or council, or 
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stranger, or sunmons to a sick-bed^ inter- 
rupted the routine. With twilight came 
supper and family prayer, then back into 
the study, again fell the hook, and after 
private doTotions, his set purpose fell to 
work till bed-time. The same routine for 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, till afternoon, when all 
things were set in order for the Sabbath. 
We might reasonably expect play of some 
kind in lieu of such work, on Saturday 
afternoon — what Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, 
would call a ** skirmish across the coun- 
try," or at least a sober, yet recreative 
walk with his wife and children, or his 
theological students, in the fashion of Dr. 
Tholuck, of Halle. But casting our eye 
on the following remark of Emmons, we 
are, as says Prof. Park, * subdued, if not 
appalled by it.* "Diversions, properly 
so called, have no foundation either in 
reason or religion. They are the oflf- 
spring of a corrupt heart, and nourished 
by vicious example. God requires duties, 
and nothing but duties. And the duties 
which he requires are so various, and so 
well adapted to our present state, that in 
the performing of them we may find all 
the relaxation of body and mind, which 
either can ever require." To do this 
austere saying justice, it should be said 
that Emmons attached to " Diversions ** 
the limited meaning of frivolous amuse- 
ments. And yet we should hardly like to 
have him define for us what are specific 
•* frivolous amusements." 

Being asked, after he had resigned his 
active ministerial duties, why he did not 
indulge in journeying, he said : " I should 
like well enough to travel, if I could take 
my study with me." It would have been 
a traveling curiosity. There were re- 
markable boles worn in the wainscot, by 
his feet, and in the floor by his chair. 

But let us not go on with the tale of 
the hook. The atmosphere of such a study 
as that, becomes too stifling. Let us throw 

1 He interpreted literally the direction in Jamee t : 
4,—^* Is any *kk among you ? Let him eaU for the 
eUUrrs of the chnreh.'' 



up the window, and snuff* the smell of the 
garden newly ploughed. Let us ' go forth 
into the field;* Met us see if the vine 
flourish, and whether the tender grapes 
appear.' 

We know that without the set purpose 
symbolized by the iron hook, no man can 
expect to sleep at last under the monu- 
ment of Emmons, nor to be ruler over so 
many cities as he, but " non omnia pas" 
sumus omnes,** We confess that our heart 
warms towards him who said,* " If Em- 
mons, instead of wearing holes in the floor 
of his study, by his chair, where he sat * a 
fixture for seventy years,' had worn holes 
in his shoes by walking sometimes among 
men, or going forth to breathe the fresh 
air of heaven, he would doubtless have 
saved his Scripture, without losing any- 
thing of his logic." 

We wish that for their mutual benefit, 
Nathanael Emmons could have conferred 
eyery other Monday with him who writes 
with such gossiping and genial facility, 
for Fras€r*s Magazine, " The Recreations 
of a Country Parson." It would be need- 
ful to explain these men to each other. 
Lest the New England divine should mis- 
judge the Scotch rector, and send him 
away too suddenly with a curt apothegm 
in his ear, this demurrer must first be put 
in : " My solid work and myjirst thoughts 
are given to that which is the business 
and the happiness of my life."* 

But we imagine the incredulous look of 
Emmons, as he listens to such remarks as 
these : ** This is Monday morning. It is 
a beautiful simshiny morning, early in 
July. I am sitting on the steps that lead 
to my door, somewhat tired by the duty 
of yesterday, but feeling very restful and 
thanliful. ... I have been sitting here 
for an hour, with a book upon my knee ; 
and upon that a piece of paper, whereon 
I have been noting down some thoughts 
for the sermon which I hope to write 
during this week, and to preach next 

s Nathan Lord, D.D., Pies. Dartmouth College. 
> The Recreations of a Country Parson, Boston 
edition, p. 22. 
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SandajT in that little parish church, of 
which you can see a corner of the gable 
through the oaks which surround the 
church-yard. I have not been able to 
think very connectedly, indeed ; for two 
little feet have been pattering around me, 
two little hands pulling at me occasion- 
ally, and a little voice entreating that I 
should come and have a race on the green. 
Ofcoursej I went; for like most men who 
are not very great, or very bad, I have 
learned, for the sake of the little owner of 
the hands and the voice, to love every 
little child. Several times, too, have I 
been obliged to get up and make a dash 
at a very small weed which I discerned 
just appearing through the gravel; and 
once or twice my man-servant has come 
to consult me about matters connected 
with the garden and the stable. My ser- 
mon will be nil the better for these inters 
ruptions" 

It will be desirable, here, to tell Em- 
mons that this man has a study, and regu- 
lar hours to be in it, only it has no close 
shutter towards the garden, and is always 
aired on Mondays. ^ 

The * Country Parson ' will then be 
permitted to add : ** I confess I have no 
patience with men who profess to preach 
sermons carelessly prepared, because they 
have an uneducated congregation." 

** But," interposes Emmons, " I educate 
my congregation." * And moreover, be- 
cause the preacher was wise, he still taught 
the people knowledge.' Their intellec- 
tual faculties were continually quickened, 
while their hearts were enriched by his 
precepts. His words were as goads; * their 
entrance gave light, and understanding to 
the simple.' 

Says the • Country Parson/ — ** Let it 
be received as an axiom, that the very 
first aim of the preacher should be to 
interest. He must interest before he can 
instruct or improve." 

" True," rejoins Kmmons, " only he 
must instruct before he can expect to in- 
terest. The last thing in execution should 
be, indeed, the first in intention* And it 



[July, 

ought to be his ultimate end, in every ser- 
mon, to make lasting impresdons npon 
the hearts and consciences of bis bearers- 
... I have always aimed, in my preach- 
ing, first to instruct and then to impress 
the minds of my hearers. And to attain 
these two points, I observed the following 
things : 

**In the first place, I determined to 
preach npon the most important and essen- 
tial doctrines of the GospeL . . In the 
next place, I endeavored to make my 
discourses doctrinal and ai^mentative, 
rather than superficial and declamatory." 

The * Country Parson ' represses a slight 
smile of incredulousness, and wishes he 
could know how this method of interesting 
a congregation might succeed. 

Let him hear, then, the testimony of a 
highly competent observer.^ ** By the 
fascination of his influence, he held his 
people together, and brought them to- 
gether to the house of God, as almost no 
other minister could. And this was the 
case not only on the Sabbath, bat at his 
Sacramental Lectures. I was astonished, 
as I approached the house, to see the long 
tier of horse-sheds filled with carriages; 
and was equally surprised when I entered 
the church, to find that filled alsa The 
explanation is, Dr. Emmons made the 
impression on his people, and kept it up 
to the last, that his public services vrere 
worth something, and that to be absent 
from one of them was to sustain a great 
loss."* 

Another testimony : — ^ I passed a Sab- 
bath in Franklin, partly for the purpose 

i Prof. Enoch Pond, D.D. 

t t' A young wonmn of his parish, hftring i«celf«d 
an offer of marriage firom a young man who did not 
helong to the Church, accepted the offtfr on one con- 
dition, to wit : the young man mtut engage to attend 
the Quarterly Leetwe.^^ 

For eeyenteeu years Dr. Emmons gave a puhlle 
" Concert Lecture," quarterly, in the meeting house, 
on the ** Duty of prayer for the advancement of the 
Redeemer's kingdom throughout tbe world.'* It was 
in accordance with a recommendation of Pivsldent 
Edwards, in a sermon published in 1784, and ecco- 
iioned by the memorial of a number of Scotch minis* 
ters sent over to America. (See Memoir by Prof. 
ParlL, p. 341.) 
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of hearing Dr. Emmons in bis own pulpit 
... I was abundantly rewarded for my 
Sabbath day's sojourn in that quiet town. 
I felt an emotion of the moral sublime 
when I saw one old man after another, 
who had grown gray under the patriarch's 
ministrations, bending forward in breath- 
less silence, rising at length from their 
seat?, and gazing with eagerness to catch 
^yery word that fell from the lips of their 
teacher. The several parts of the dis- 
courses were kept so distinct, were ar- 
ranged with so much skill, and announced 
in so uncompromising a style, that curi- 
osity was kept on the alert, to see what 
would come next ; and we all looked for- 
ward with growing inferest for the catas- 
trophe of the whole plan." 

Once upon the rare occasion of a jour- 
ney, Emmons tarried a few hours in New 
Hayen, Ct., and was urged to preach. 
Though on a week day, at the ringing of 
the church-bell, verbal notice having been 
hastily circulated, a congregation was gath- 
ered, interested to hear, by the fame that 
had preceded him. Professor James 
Kingsley thus describes the impression 
upon his mind. 

" After Emmons announced his subject, 
(the * Foreknowledge of God,') some of 
the hearers rose and left the house ; not 
caring to hear a metaphysical disquisition 
from an old man, who held his manuscript 
before his face, and read it in a low mono- 
tone. The more intelligent auditors, how- 
ever, remained ; and as they saw one 
truth educed from another, they became 
curious to see the whole thread unravelled; 
and many leaned forward in their pews, 
eager to catch every intonation of his still 
small voice. It was the eloquence of rea- 
son. It was true, intellectual eloquence, 
compared with which all florid declama" 
tion is contemptible." 

Let it be remembered that on this occa- 
sion Emmons was past threescore and ten, 
that his natural diffidence might have con- 
strained his manner in such a presence, 
and that at home, and preaching under 
the inspiration of familiar faces and a 



deeply attached auditory, he was ^ to a 
large extent, an extemporaneous preach- 
er." He indeed held his manuscript be- 
fore his face in the forenoon of the Sab- 
bath, when he explained the text, and 
proved the proposition ; but in the after- 
noon, when he drew his inferences and 
made his application, the lai^er portion of 
his discourse, although well studied, and 
the leading thoughts carefully enunciated, 
was unwritten. Then he would lay down 
his large note-case, his spectacles were 
pushed to the top of his head, his keen 
eye twinkled and flashed, and his whole 
frame seemed to be alive with his doctrine. 
Then would the glasses be adjusted for 
another inference, clearly wrought and 
precisely stated, and onee more the speo 
tacles would go up, and his eye < beam 
keen ' with living thoughts. 

'* Nevertheless," thinks the Country 
Parson, " how dry must such metaphysical 
preaching be. How its white heat must 
consume the moisture of the heart. He 
might prove it to his curious listeners, to a 
logical nicety, that they are ' the enemies 
of the cross of Christ,' but could he ever 
tell them so, like Paul, * even weeping * ? 
Could such a man ever * beseech them 
with tears'? Was his thinking ever 
among those < thoughts which lie too deep 
for tears,' even the ' groanings ' of the 
spirit * which cannot be uttered.' " 

Hear, then, other testimony. " Some- 
times he was so much affected in the de- 
livery of his discourse, that he found it 
difficult to enunciate his words. ' When 
I first heard him preach,' said one of his 
pupils, *he was sixty years of age. It 
was a stormy Sabbath. . I supposed that 
the service would be omitted. But when 
the hour for the service arrived, I saw the 
sleighs begin to pass the door of my board- 
ing-house. I hurried into the sanctuar}-, 
and found it full. Not more than two or 
three persons entered after the Doctor. 
This was the more remarkable, as at that 
time either there was no bell on the meet- 
ing-house, or else it was out of order, and 
not rung. It was evident in the forenoon 
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that the preacher's Bubject had taken full 
possession of him. In the afternoon, his 
tears chased each other down his cheeks , he 
toell nigh sobbed, and the sighs of the hear- 
ers were freiiuent, and plainly heard.' ** 

By this time, the Country Parson is 
filled with a thoughtful wonderment, and 
concludes to read at his leisure Prof. 
Park's Memoir of a New England coun- 
try parson. We suggest to the ** Congre- 
gational Board" to send by the next 
steamer, a presentation copy to the cleri- 
cal essayist of *' Eraser," that haply it 
may be suggestive of an article in his next 
volume of '* Recreations." It would be 
interesting to Transatlantic readers on 
both sides to read a well-drawn contrast 
between the Country Parish, together with 
the Country Parson, in New England and 
in Old England. Will somebody that is 
competent tell us if the following descrip- 
tion of a Sabbath scene in a rural church, 
given us in the ** Recreations," be true to 
life. ** Yon are in a cool, quiet, sc^emn 
place ; the sermon is going forward ; you 
have a general impression that you are 
listening to many good advices and iai« 
portant doctrines, and the entire result 
upon your mind is beneficial ; and at the 
same time, there is nothing in the least 
striking, or startling, to destroy the sense of 
leisure, or to painfully arouse the atten- 
tion and quicken the pulse. Neither is 
there a syllable that can jar on the most 
fiistidious taste. All points and corners 
of thought are rounded off. The entire 
composition is in the highest degree gen- 
tlemanly, scholarly, correct ; but you feel 
that it is quite impossible to attend to it" 
. . . ** You see that country congi*egation 
coming out of that ivy-covered church, in 
that beautiful church-yard. Look at their 
faces — the ploughmen, the dairy-maids, 
the drain-diggers, the stable-boys — what 
could they do towards taking in the gist of 
that well-reasoned, scholarly, elegant piece 
of composition which had occupied the 
last half hour ? Why, they could not un- 
derstand a sentence of it. Yet it has done 
them good. The general effect is whole- 



some. They have got a little push ; they 
have felt themselves floating on a gentle 
current, going in the right direction." 

In close contiguity, upon our shelves, 
with the ^ Works of Nathanael Emmons," 
stands a volume entitled, ** Village Ser- 
mons by Charles Kingsley, Jr., Rector of 
Eversley, Hants. &c." The parishioners 
of Eversley, Hants, must be decidedly in- 
tellectual, in contrast with those of Frank- 
lin, Norfolk County, New England. 

Is the author of *♦ Tom Brown at Ox- 
ford," true to English life, in his sketch of 
Englebourn village, **on the southern 
slopes of the Berkshire Hills ?" 

** The farmers, letting their wives and 
children enter, gathered round the chief 
porch and compared notes in a pon^ 
derous manner on crops and markets ; all 
the men of the parish seemed to like 
standing about before church." .... 
^ There was a good congregation still at 
Englebourn ; the adult generation had 
been bred up in times when every decent 
person in the parish went to church, and 
the custom was still strong, notwithstand- 
ing the rector's bad example. He scarcely 
ever came to church himself in the morn- 
ings, though his wheel-chair might be seen 
going up and down on the gravel before 
his house, or on the lawn on warm days ; 
and this was one of his daughter's greatest 
troubles." . . . ^ The rector is the fourth 
of his race who holds the family living, — 
a kind, easy-going, gentlemanly old man, 
a Doctor of Divinity, as becomes his posi- 
tion, though he only went into orders be- 
cause there was the living ready for him." 
. . . ** His work and parish had no real 
hold on him; so he had nothing to fall 
back on, and had become a confirmed 
invalid, seldom leaving the house and 
garden even to go to church, and thinking 
more of his dinner and his health than of 
all other things in earth or heaven." 

Beyond the limited sphere of his pas- 
torate, the influence by ^hicb Emmons 
will be chiefly remembered and felt, will 
be his influence as a theologian. 

Several years ago the suggestion was 
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made by one whom we reckon among the 
prophets,^ " that few men stand so fair a 
chance, among New England authors, to 
be a clasnc, as Emmons." ^* He has 
made, says this discerning writer, his first, 
his second and his tiiird impression, on the 
public mind; his first impression was a 
strong, and, perhaps we may add, a blind 
admiration from his own little school of 
followers, and deep condemnation from 
the rest of the religipos world; then came 
a time when his principles were generally 
diflcussed ; and, while OTerybody accorded 
him the excellence of a most luminous 
style, and a clear perception of the con* 
elusions to which he was to arrire, to- 
gether with their connection with the 
premises, still he was regarded by many 
as a writer of perverse ingenuity, more 
pleased with a paradox than a common 
truth ; never startled at his own conclu- 
sions, if he could support tbem with a 
seeming demonstration ; in a word, a man 
who was willing to waste his powers on 
recondite subtleties rather than in pro- 
moting useful knowledge or practical 
piety. We believe his works are now 
making their third, and, perhaps, perma- 
nent impression." . . . ** He had a double 
soul ; he was not a mere elloe of the Hop- 
kinsian school ; he uttered truths deep as 
the foundations of human thought, and 
lasting as eternity. He wanted nothing, 
to make him one of the profonndest of 
reasoners, but a more extensive knowledge 
of human speculation." . . . ** He was a 
perfect emanation of New England ; close 
in his attention, deep in his insight, true 
to his convictions; earnest, consistent, 
luminous, and sincere." . , , ^ Certainly, 
no man can read him without many sug- 
gestions, which a mind far less fertile than 
that of the author of them may work into 
permanent and useful truths." 

Slightly altering these last words of Dr. 
Witblngtoo, we may say ** certainly no 
man can read Emmons nour, without man- 
ifold and invaluable suggestions, which a 
mind no less fertile than that of the author 

1 Dr. LeoQArd WiUiington. 
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of them has worked into permanent and 
useful truths." 

The object of these desultory remarks 
will be gained, if they shall lead the reader 
of this Quarterly to examine the new 
and exhaustive Memoir of Dr. Emmons, 
which introduces the recent edition of his 
works, published by the Congregational 
Board. They will find it not only a 
recreation, but a study. Abundantly 
varied and enlivened with anecdotes and 
apothegms, it contains enough of homilet- 
ics, of pastoral theology, of Church polity, 
of systematic divinity, and of table-taJk, for 
any diffuse pen to make a volume of each. 
The synopsis of contents utterly astonishes 
one who has never seen the classifications 
and indexes of the ^* Sabbath Hymn 
Book." Besides all this, it is a biographi- 
cal Cyclopedia, an historical epitome of 
Hopkinsianism. And who that would 
understand the dogmatic and religious 
history of New England, can afford to be 
ignorant of the influences, direct and in- 
direct, of the Hopkinsians, not merely 
upon doctrinal opinions, but upon Chris- 
tian enterprises, home and foreign mis- 
sions, new settlements, institutions of learn- 
ing, and voluntary societies. 

We call Eomnons and his friends, Hop- 
kinsians, for the sake of a convenient 
designation. He used to say, ^*I am a 
Calvinist" But the truth is, he was him- 
self an independent thinker, and a bold, 
outspoken thinker. His trumpet gave no 
semi-tones. Disliking what he called semi- 
Calvinists and moderate Calvinists, he 
aimed to be a genuine, thorough, but con- 
sistent Calvinist, as distinguished from and 
opposed to Arminianism, Antinomianism, 
Unitarianism, Uni versa lism, and Utilita- 
rianism. But he was too " nobly negli' 
gent " to be continually applying his tevel 
to see that every stone in his ** system " 
should plumb with the Institutes, or Tur- 
retin, or the Westminster Assembly. He 
thought there were **wen8 and protu- 
berances which must be pared off* from 
true Calvinism," and that there were 
^* untenable outposts," which being sur- 
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rendered, the citadel is more easy to de- 
fend. Much more cared he for the weigh- 
tier matters, which constitute the essence 
of Calvinism, than for its anise, and mint, 
and cummin. And what are these weigh- 
tier matters of essential Calvinism, but 
adoring views of the greatness and ma- 
jesty and sovereignty and holiness of God^ 
in connection with humbling and sel^ 
abasing views of man, — God, glorified — 
man, self-emptied and abased, in order to 
be exalted by grace, and quickened by 
the Spirit, and made partaker by faith of 
the Divine nature. Any theological for- 
mulas, or adjustments of divine doctrine 
which really maintain and cherish these 
fundamental principles, and this essential 
spirit of reverential adoration for God and 
his word, and his throne, are Calvinistic 
Augustine, and Calvin, and Emmons, 
may each take some different point of 
departure in the relative predominance of 
some one formative principle, and yet all 
travel parallel paths of genuine Calvin- 
ism. Augustine may dwell more habitu- 
ally on the weakness and abjectness of 
man, and the correlative pity of God. 
Calvin may dwell on the rebellious stub- 
bornness of man, and the righteousness of 
God. Emmons may dwell on the selfish- 
ness of man, and the disinterested benev- 
olence of God, — and yet, all meet together 
beneath the cross of atonement and the 
decrees of electing grace, in the one spirit 
of a penitent, submissive and adoring ven- 
eration. 

Emmons teaches us not to be partisans 
of Paul or Cephas, or Apollos, or Em- 
mons. If, in his second childhood, he 
** thought aloud " too much concerning the 
Franklin divine, or if even his weaker 
passions consented to a partisan homage, 
calling him * Jupiter or Mercurius because 
he was the chief speaker,' yet his nobler 
instincts, and his entire example, forbid 
our being EmmonsUes. He enjoins it 
most emphatically that we be manly and 
independent thinkers, while at the same 
time the humblest and devoutest students 
of the Holy and only authoritative Word, 



* bringing every tihought into captirity to 
the obedience of Christ' 

But not that we be ^ Liberal Chris- 
tians," as the school of Channing use that 
misnomer. Emmons teaches us to keep 
both elbows sharply akimbo towards all 
whose forms of unsound words do not 
preserve the essential principles and qnrit 
of Calvinism. Shall we say, then, diat a 
devout Lutheran, or Weslejrite, fails of 
this ? God forbid, if so be that his pray- 
ing, his exhorting, his singing, his loving, 
still testify of dependence, self^ibasement, 
faith in the only Name, the Atoning Sac- 
rifice — God forlnd that a partisan theology 
should cast out as vile that which God 
hath cleansed, or even reject the endorM- 
ment of the Holy Spirit 

Channing, the liberal Christian,' was 
also a Hopkinsian, inasmuch as he ac- 
cepted and acknowledged the poweriul 
and life-long impressions made on his 
youthful mind at Newport, by the minis- 
try and writings of Dr. Samuel Hopkins. 
'* I am grateful," he says, ^ to this stem 
teacher for turning my thoughts and heart 
to the claims and majesty of impartiai, 
universal benevolence." . . . ** I need not 
be ashamed to confess the deep impression 
which this system made on my youthful 
mind."^ No discerning reader of Em- 
mons can doubt that this same grand idea 
of universal and disinterested benevolence, 
made also a profound and life-enduring 
impression on his youthful mind. It was 
the very thought which flooded his soul 
with light at the moment of his conver- 
sion." 

Here, then, were two great minds, 
Emmons and Channing, both original 
thinkers, and one grand, quickening, cen- 
tral truth, their common^inberitance from 
another great mind, who left his powerful 
impress on theirs. 

Samuel Hopkins, of Newport, was their 
god* father in divinity. And his gift, laid 

1 Works of W. S. ChftnnlDg, D.D., 12th edttiOB* 
TOl. iT., p. dl8. 

s " But one afternoon^ token my kcpts were fOM, 
Ihnd a peadiar discovery ^^'' ftc. (S«e account of his 
coaTeniou, giren abore, on p. 228.) 
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upon the altar of their souls, was the sub- 
lime doctrine of Universal Benevolence — 
disinterested Love, the essence of true 
Holiness, the ultimate and all-compre- 
hending Virtue. 

About this central and attractive truth 
each gathered his own peculiar tenets of 
religion — his own distinctive views of God 
and man. But here their lives diverge. 
These two can no further walk together 
in the agreement of essential Calvinism. 
Emmons loves it more and more — Chan- 
ning hates it with an ever increasing sen- 
sitiveness of horror. In his mind the cher- 
ished truth of truths, which revealed most 
gloriously to Emmons the divine benevo- 
lence, took that horrid shape, ** the cen- 
tral gallows of the Universe." • Liberal ' 
to everything else but Calvinism, he ex- 
claims, while visiting the Philadelphia 
penitentiary, and espying some of the 
publications of the American Tract Soci- 
ety in the hands of the prisoners, " Truly 
this plague of Calvinism, like the vermin 
inflicted on Egypt, finds its way every- 
where. I pitied the poor creatures when 
I found their cells furnished with tracts of 
the common sort." 

But why this strange divergence be- 
tween these two men, representing as they 
do far diverse systems of religion. From 
this fact. Their common inheritance of 
truth from Samuel Hopkins becomes aUied 
to other formative principles which give 
direction and complexion to all their after 
lives as theologians. In Emmons's mind 
the development of the doctrine of Disin- 
terested Love was chiefly related to 
another fundamental and guiding truth — 
viz. — The Majesty, Holiness, and Glory 
of God. 

In Channing's mind the gaiding and 
formative principle was — The Greatness 
and Dignity of Man. 

The one thanks God with uplifted soul 
that man is so God-like ; — the other 
moarns that man is so unlike God. 

The one, by self-reverence for the 
" Dignity of Human Nature," strives to 
educe the divinity toilhin : — the other 
VOL, in. 21 



stands afar off, and beats upon his breast, 
saying, ♦* God be merciful to me, a sin- 
ner!" He sees no remedy at all, in the 
'dignity of human nature,' but only in 
the special and regenerating grace of a 
sovereign God. 

Channing expressly says, that * the 
darkest and gloomiest errors, including 
Calvinism, are to be ascribed to the undue 
prominence which men have given to the 
doctrine of dependence on Grod.' 

But Emmons says, " Strict Calvinism 
brings us near to God ; — all opposing sys- 
tems put him far away " — and aohe clings 
with ever increasing tenacity to the horns 
of the altar, and to the " great iron pil- 
lars " of Depravity, Decrees, the Vicarious 
Sacrifice, and the Divine and Gracious 
Sovereignty. 

The experience of Emmons teaches us 
how difficult it is to construct a *' System 
of Theology" and above all, a complete 
system of theology. This was no doubt 
the sacred ambition of the Franklin di- 
vine. He aimed to be a systematic and 
consistent theologian. " I have spent," he 
says, "the greater part of my time in 
making joints." And now is it not inter- 
esting and instructive to observe how 
great pains his biographer must take to 
»* make joints " for him ;— to arrange in 
parallel columns his apparently contradic- 
tory statements, the "bold announce- 
ments," and the " explanatory words," to 
reconcile him (if possible) with himself, to 
show what he intended by his " nervous 
statements;" — ^to show for what causes 
the creed of Emmons is generally misap- 
prehended, and to " explain him to his 
critics." This is all well so far as it can 
be done. There is no doubt that Em- 
mons aimed to be a consistent Calvinist, 
and that, above all, he intended to be 
self-consistent. 

But the impression remains that it is 
diflicult, if not often futile, to * make joints ' 
for that grand moral system of the uni- 
verse which theology would explore. No 
measurements of divines can ascertain its 
length or breadth, or hight or depth, nor 
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map out its superficies. Some diyine, 
logically great, may construct his **8yft- 
tem,** compacted by that which every joint 
supplieth, and it shall be his vehicle of 
truth, and commodious enough to carry 
him and all his pupils along the highway 
of the schools. But lo ! there passes by, 
as on the wings of mighty winds, the 
chariot of the prophefs vision, ^ wheels in 
the midst of wheels, and ftiU of eyes round 
about, and cherubims lifting up their wings 
and mounting up aloft, and the spirit of 
the living creature in the wheels ! * Ah, 
who can pattern this by his system of 
theology ? 

And yet, as we better explore the 
" milky way " of the starry spheres, by 
the help of Kepler and Copernicus, so let 
us not disdain the works of those who 
would give us their keys of systematic 
divinity for entering Into a more con- 
sistent understanding of Revelation, and 
the more harmonious interpretation of the 
wondrous ways of Grod to man. 

The experience of Emmons teaches us 
that the most honorable path to distinction 
in the Christian ministry lies through the 
faithful discharge of its ordinary duties, 
and that the humblest parish may afibrd a 
sphere of usefulness, wide enough for the 
fiill exertion and highest development of 
a noble mind. It also suggests that the 
total influence of such a mind may be 
greater in a permanent ministry than if 
the same life be broken into fragments 
by many changes. 

There is also, in the record of such a life, 
a lesson of contentment to rural pastors. 

The " shady side " literature that a few 
years ago grew such a crop of weeds, has 
fortunately been turned under by the 
plough-share of common sense. Emmons 
comes like the sower, bathed in the light 
of springing morn, to sow better seed. 
Painful afflictions were his in full measure, 
but their profiting appeared unto many. 
He knew also ^^ the worries of life, and 
how to meet them.'' But one week after 
he coomienced house-keeping, came the 
battle of Lexington, and the confusion of 



war strewed many trying embarrasBments 
in his path. He knew what it was to 
sleep on the pillow of a debtor. His 
meagre salary was sometimes slowly paid; 
but his simple, frugal habits, his prudent 
wife and industrious children, above all, 
his cheerful faith, enabled him to be ** uoblj 
poor.** He had, indeed, a ^' settlement," 
and a farm, and sundry advantages pecu- 
liar to those days ; but in whatever days, 
Emmons was not a man to grow rank and 
sour in the shade of discontent Never 
would he immure himself in a cellar, and 
then sigh for sunbeams. His parsonage 
always looked eminently respectable, as 
did his horse and chaise. He always 
maintained the erect consciousness of a 
Christian gentleman, knowing both bow to 
abound and how to suffer need. He never 
would go about hb parish, as weaker 
brethren sometimes do, bespeaking syin- 
pathy or setting traps for flattery. There 
was, in Franklin, the average amount of 
human nature. There were relatives of 
"Mr. Snarling,'* and "Miss Limejuice;" 
also cold and distant parishioners, and 
neglecters of public worship. *' Those 
who had a,pparently been warm friends, 
became cold and distant towards me, and 
sometimes, indeed, treated me with real 
disrespect and contempt These things 
were severe and unexpected triak." In 
two instances, it must be confessed, Em- 
mons so far gave way to discouragement 
as to ask for a dismission. He imagined 
that hgr failed to possess the confidence 
ai:.d esteem of his people to such a degree 
as to nullify the usefulness of his pas- 
torate. But they thought otherwise, and 
denied his requests. It may serve to illus^ 
trate his contentment, as resulting from no 
sluggishness of nature, or lack of sensi- 
tiveness, to mention an incident, which, 
perhaps, does not so well illustrate the 
coolness of his judgment : 

On a sultry Sabbath, in the summer of 
1 790, while in the midst of his discoune, 
he saw, or thought he saw, that bis con- 
gregation were too sleepy and inattentive 
to his carefully studied sermon. Sud- 
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denly he shut his note-case, saying, "I 
shall not preach again in this house, until 

1 can be assured of better attention from 
my people." He then took down his 
three-cornered hat from its customary peg, 
and with his note-case under his arm, 
iralked through the ranks of his wonder- 
ing flock, down the broad-aisle, and thence 
in a straight line to his house.^ 

It is another comment on the value of 
his contentment, that his people were also 
naturally independent and sensitive of 
their rights. He once thought of preach- 
ing to them a discourse on one word from 

2 Tim. iii : 4 — the word " heady" — for, said 
he, *' that word describes them to a charm ;" 
but probably his wisdom pondered the 
•* thought," and kept it unwritten. 

There was another " matter of grief and 
discouragement," the severest test of all. 
He knew what was the " long patience " 
of the husbandman who ' waiteth for the 
precious fruit, until he receive the early 
and the latter rain.* *' From the time of 
my ordination to the year 1 735, (a space 
of twelre years,) I seemed to labor in 
Tain, and spend my strength for nought. 
Though now and then an individual joined 
the Church, yet there was no general and 

1 The following record U found in the books of the 
Franklin Church : 

Aug. 3, 1790. " The Church met agreeably to a 
notiOcaClon the Sabbath preceding. And after the 
p«fltor bad explained the gronndu and motiyes of his 
conduct on the Lord^s Day, July 18, in dismiieiDg 
the aes«mbly before he had gone through the usual 
ex<*zxri«es ot the day, and after the matter had been 
ooniidftraibly oauTaased by the Church, the two fol- 
loirins TOtea were put, and paaaed in tlie afllrmatiTe : 

** 1. That it Ls reaeonabie the pastor should ingtst 
upoik having proper attention of the people in the 
time of public worthip. 

" 2. That it is reaeonable tlie Church should desire 
And endearor that proper attention be given in time 
of public worship, and discountenance all inatten- 
Cloa." 

Dr. Jtmiaons, in alluding to this Incident at a sub- 
fleqoeot time, remarked : '■'• I mtant that both my 
people Aod myself should either gain or lose,— they 
shoaM g*iiQ & ministtrr more lUthful than I had 
been, or else lose a minister who had iMen laborious ; 
and I ehonld gain an audience more attentive than 
mixke had been, or else lose an audience which had 
generally shown a respect for my wishes. '^— See 
P»rlE'« Memoir, p. 346. 



deep attention to divine things among my 
people. This was a matter of grief and 
discouragement" But at length the time 
of refreshing came ; the desert land re- 
joiced, and the wilderness hlossomed as 
the rose. In the final retrospect of life, 
he says : " On the wholes I have abundant 
reason to bless God, that he has given me 
so many displays of divine grace, and. 
afforded me so much ground to hope that 
I have been made the instrument of some 
saving benefit to the precious souls com- 
mitted to my charge." 

Once more, the record of such a life 
impresses us with the dignity of a solitary 
thinker. It is the record of an inward 
and kingly power ; of one who makes his 
own position, and asserts himself of a royal 
priesthood. *^ One great and kindling 
thought," says Dr. Channing, " from a re- 
tired and obscure man, may live, when 
thrones are fallen, and the memory of 
those who filled them obliterated ; and like 
an undying fire, may illuminate and 
quicken all future generations." The 
essential element of dignity is power, and 
the highest style of power is self-control ; 
that lordly energy, which, knowing and 
ruling over one's own spirit, by the divine 
grace keeps the body in subjection, over- 
comes the world, crucifies its lusts, and 
then creating immortal thoughts, breathes 
into others' souls their quickening might. 

It was our good fortune, in school-boy 
walks, to pass and repass the neat white 
parsonage of Franklin, and sometimes to 
go within, — not to sit at the feet of the 
old divine, then in the " Indian summer " 
of his days, but to draw books from the 
Parish Librarj', which was Benjamin 
Franklin's name-sake gift to the town. 
The tale of the ** hook " was ended then ; 
the set purpose was relaxed ; and so, with 
boyish curiosity, not unmixed with rev- 
erence, we loved to linger in the sun-light 
of the old man's benignant countenance, 
and to gaze upon his antique dress, the 
cocked-hat, and shining knee-buckles. 
But whence hath this man such freshness 
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and mellowness of life ? His small, gray 
eye flashes and twinkles yet with luminous 
good nature. You forget your propriety, 
your reverence, — it is disarmed, while the 
coruscations of his wit shower around you 
like November meteors. He has done his 
life-work, and laid off, for the most part, 
his armor of Divinity ; and here he waits, 
like an old veteran left behind, after the 
campaicirn is through, longing to join the 
companions who had gone on before. 
Here he waits, like George Herbert's 
country parson, " his soul full of charity," 
believing in angelic ministries ; that " Sab- 
bath bells are heard beyond the stars ;** 
his loins girded about, and his staif in 
hand, waiting for the summons and the 
celestial convoy. *' Good men are attend- 
ed by good angels, and bad men by bad 
angels. They know, by their conductors^ 
whither they will be conducted. Who 
can conceive the strong and strange emo- 
tions of their hearts, while traversing un- 
known regions, with their new conductors, 
to the places of their final and eternal 
residence T* 

Standing thus between the two worlds, 
in this quiet, sunset hour of life, was he 
austere and gloomy — did storm clouds dim 
his going down — did lightnings flash upon 
his soul, from those stern doctrines, which 
to many seem so awful? On the con- 
trary, they seemed each day more glo- 
rious, more wonderful. ** I do know" said 
he, " that the doctrines I have preached 
are true." He spoke of his decease with 
childlike simplicity and chastened joy of 
expectation. He longed for heaven, as 
the place where, with clearer faculties 
and undimmed vision, he might enter 
anew upon his favorite study of God, and 
his perfections. 



That was a most touching and impres- 
sive scene, when we gathered to his 
burial. As was fitting, it was the last ser- 
vice held in his ancient church. The 
high pulpit and square pews, and curioas 
carved-work, only waited for the tolling of 
his funeral bell, and then they were to be 
dismantled. As the procession, headed 
by about fifVy ministers, came across the 
green, from the parsonage, and halted 
with the bier in the broad aisle^ it was an 
affecting sight to behold the aged men, 
whom he had baptized, leaning over the 
galleries, with tearful eyes, seated for the 
last lime where for scores of years they 
had heard him preach. There were the 
strong men of mature life, whom he had 
catechized as boys; and there were the 
young men and the maidens, and the 
children, who had never heard his voice 
in the public ministration, but to whom 
the very silence of his unseen life had 
always preached. The psalms and hymns 
of Watts were sung without an in;»tru- 
ment, in full voice and grave simplicitj. 
The sermon, written twenty years before, 
was preached by Rev. Thomas WilliamB ; 
and, after a closing prayer and psalm, the 
long congregation moved slowly, on foot, 
towards the grave, — first, over two hun- 
dred children ; then, the men and women 
of the Society ; then, the members of the 
Church ; and finally, the ancient men and 
honorable, bearers of the bier, "and pall- 
bearers — elders of the town, and venerable 
clergymen. So we took our way, about 
the hour of sunset, by the parsonage to 
the old grave-yard; and while the dust 
was being committed to its dust, the plain- 
tive melody of a hymn, uttered amid sob- 
bing and tears, was wafted on the evening 
breeze to the home of his spirit 
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English Cokoreqational Chapel- 
Building Society. — Founded March, 1853, 
Office, 1, Moorgate, London, E.C. ; En- 
trance, 118, Londonwall. John Finch, 
1 EDgUsh Year Book for 1861. '. 



Esq., Joshua Wilson, Esq., Tunbridge 
Wells, and T. E. Flint. Esq., Leeds, treas- 
urers; Rev. J. C. Callaway, A.M., secre- 
tary. Bankers, The Union Bank of Lon- 
don, Frinces-street, Mansion House, Lon- 
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don. Income, 1859>60, £5,249 7s. lOd. ; 
expenditure, £3,520 12s. 4d. 

This mstitudon extends its operations 
into most parts of England, the Anglicised 
districts of Wales, the Channel Islands, 
and Ireland. It embraces a population of 
about 20,000.000. 

Its main object is to aid, in populous 
districts, the erection of commodious, well- 
constructed, and suitable chapels, for the 
purpose of gathering new congregations. 
It also aid-i in the erection of better and 
larger chapels, in the place of old and un- 
suitable ones, which are generally retained 
as preaching stations or school houses. In 
certain circumstances it extends help to vil- 
lage chapels. 

The committee make no advances till the 
plans and specifications of the chapel have 
been submitted to their own and profes- 
sional examination, and approved ; till the 
building is covered in, and at least half of 
the entire cost is contributed ; and till the 
property has been satisfactorily invested in 
trust, and the deed enrolled. 

The grants or loans of the society are ad- 
vanced in different instalments, each regu- 
lated by the amount of local contributions 
paid in — the last, as iar as practicable, be- 
ing reserved to liquidate the entire debt, 
and never paid till the chapel is opened, 
the works completed and duly certified, 
according to the plans and specifications 
previously approved. 

All congregations or local committees 
receiving aid from the fund are required to 
abstain from general personal applications 
for pectmiary help beyond their own neigh- 
borhood ; and are expected, as a matter of 
Cbrihtian obligation, to make a public an- 
nual collection in support of the society. 

The society has assisted, by grants and 
loans, 128 chapels during its six years of 
operation. 

Thb London Congregational Chapel- 
BuiLDiNO SociEtY. — Treasurer, Eusebius 
Smith, Esq.; secretaries, Rev. Charles Gil- 
bert and Rev. John Bramall. Office, 7, 
Blomfield-street, Finsbury, E.C. Income, 
1859-60, £7,938 16s. 4. ; expenditure, in- 
cluding purchase of stock, £6,428 4s. 5d. 

Object. — *• To promote the erection of a 
large number of commodious Congrega- 
tional chapels, on suitable sites, in those 
districts of the metropolis in which they 
are most needed." 

VOL. m. 21* 



In addition to the indirect influence 
which the formation and labors of this so- 
ciety are admitted to have exerted upon the 
cause of chapel extension in London, and 
throughout the country, it has during the 
eleven years of its existence, wholly erect- 
ed, purchased, or aided by grants, 40 places 
of worship. 

The committee are not only anxious to 
secure the erection of a large number of 
places of worship, but that they should be 
built on the most approved principles, and 
at the smallest cost consistent with stabil- 
ity. For this purpose they have appointed 
a competent sub-committee, for the purpose 
of examining the plans, working drawings, 
specifications, and contracts of all the chap- 
els aided by the society. Already has a 
large amount of benefit been secured, in 
the saving of unnecessary expenses, and in 
preventing the occurrence of extras, by 
which many congregations have been seri- 
ously disappointed in the final cost of their 
chapels. This committee will be happy to 
afford congregations, about to erect new 
chapels within the sphere of the society's 
operations, the benefit of the advice of their 
sub- committee, though they may not re- 
ceive aid from the funds of the society. 



The Home Mission art Society. — Was 
established in 1819, with the design of 
evangelizing •* the unenlightened inhabi- 
tants of the towns and villages of Great 
Britain, by the preaching of the Gospel, the 
distribution of religious tracts, and the es- 
tablishment of prayer meetings and Sunday 
schools, with every other scriptural method 
for the accomplishment of this important 
object." Thomas Thompson, Esq., presi- 
dent; Samuel Morley, Esq., treasurer; 
Rev. James H, Wilson, secretary. Office, 
Congregational Library, 4, Blomfield-street, 
Finsbury, E.C. Income, £6,511 16s. 2d. ; 
expenditure, £6,196 18s. 2d. 

OENERAIi SUMMARY. 

Stations 100 

Missionaries 39 

Grantees 50 

Students 5 

Lay Preachers 162 

Parishes 251 

Towns, Villages, and Hamlets 307 

Hearers not belonging to the schools 23,334 

Sunday schools 147 

Teachers 1,472 

Scholars 11,551 

Day schools 32 
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Chapels 172 churches in Dublin, Kingstown, Belfast, 

Rooms 138 Cork, Limerick, Londonderry, and Sligo. 

g^^rches 89 Treasurer, M. J. Pollock, Esq., Dublin ; 

Ss:Lrd^i;g;i;Vear:::;:;: I'a secretaries. Rev. Warwick. D.D., and 

BibleClasses 96 Rev. J. G. Manly, Dublin. 

Pupils 1 , 306 

Tracts given or lent, about 120,000 ^he Colonial Missionary Societt.- 

Rehgious Pnodicals sold 6o,988 _,. „ . ^ . , ,. , j . ,««« j 

Scriptures purchased 2.370 This Society was estabhshed m 1836, and 

Surrounding Population 448,957 its object is to promote Evangelical re- 
Contributions on the stations £1,438 2s. 7d. ligion among British, or other European 

settlers and their descendants in the colo- 

Thb Irish Evangelical Society. — Was nies of Great Britain, in accordance with 

established in London in 1814, "to pro- the doctrine and discipline of Lidependent, 
mote the preaching of the Gospel in Ire- or Congregational churches. James Spicer, 
land by assisting pastors of churches, and by Esq., Treasurer ; Rev. Thomas James, Sec- 
supporting missionaries, itinerant preach- retary. Office, Congregational Library, 4 
ers, and Scripture readers, in their various Bloomfield street, Finsbury. The gross in- 
and important labors for that purpose." come of the Society for 1859-60, was 
Thomas M. Coombs, Esq., treasurer ; Rev. . £6,613 16s. 7d. ; expenditure, £5,969 Is. 
Dr. Massie, secretary. Office, Congrega- 2d. Agents, wholly or partially support- 
tional Library, 4, Blomfield-st., Finsbury. ed, more than 60. London agent and col- 
Income for 1869-60, including special dona- lector, Mr. Thomas Collins. Colonial min- 
tions, £2,498 7s. 2d. ; expenditure, £2,009 isters in Canada and British North America, 
10s. lid. Stations, 16; Agents, 12; Scrip- 66; Australasia, 80; South Africa, 6. 
ture readers and school-masters, 3. 

Congregational Find Board. — Henry 

The Irish Congregational Home Mis- Rutt, Esq., Clapton, Treasurer ; Mr. Ives, 

bion. — ^This society employs ministers and 28 Paternoster Row, Secretary. The Board 

Scripture readers for evangelizing the peo- was established in 1695. Its original des- 

ple of Ireland. From its commencement ignation was, ** The Meetings of theMes- 

its labors and outlay have increased year sengcrs of the Congregational Churches, for 

by year, and it has lately made several ad- encouraging the preaching of the Gospel in 

ditions to its spheres and agency. Its last England and Wales,*' and it was composed 

balance-sheet showed a total of receipts of the pastor and two members, a** messcn- 

during the twelvemonth, of £1,122 28. 8d., gers, from every Church who sympathized 

and an expenditure amounting to £1,226 with their object, agreed to co-operate in its 

Os. 6)^d. Most cheering reports come in promotion, and contributed to the funds, 

from its stations, some of which have shared The funds of the Board exceed* £2,000 

in the blessed revival work, while others per annum, the greater part of which is dis- 

not so marked, send in accounts of success tributed in the relief of poor ministers, 

in the conversion of Roman Catholics, as One hundred and twenty pounds per an- 

well as of nominal Protestants, to the expe- num are given to the poor members of 

rience of the glorious Gospel in its power twelve contributing churches ; and the re- 

on the heart. Its affairs are conducted by mainder towards the support of students in 

a Committee, which comprises members of Western, Brecon, and New Colleges. 



A LESSON FROM THE PAST : 
CLERICAL PATRIOTISM IN NEW ENGLAND. 



BT REV. JOSEPH 8. 



The last two Sabbaths in April, 1861, 
will have a place in history. A rare spec- 
tacle was witnessed. Nearly every pulpit 
throughout New England — and how much 



CLARK, D.D., BOSTON. 

farther we do not know — on one or tilie 
Other of those Sabbaths gave forth a warm, 
out-gu8hing^t>f>/i/eca/ fiemMn, as it would 
have been called if delivered a few montlu 
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earlier ; a sermon strictly and exclusiyely 
on the political aspect of our national 
affairs. Yet no minister had the thought 
enter his mind that he was preaching poli- 
tics. No hearer dreamed that he was 
libtening to a political discourse. It was 
next to impossible to preach in any other 
way. The sermon that would not run in 
that channel seemed to run strangely out of 
course. The prayer that did not embrace 
the newly inaugurated President and his 
cabinet, and seek the blessing of heaven 
in their behalf, and the discomfiture of all 
their adversaries, sounded almost imper- 
tinent. 

The simple explanatory fact was, that 
the nation had reached an alarming crisis. 
A cloud in the political horizon, not ap- 
parently differing from those often exhaled 
from sectional ebullitions, and usually as 
harmless in their effects as the heat-light- 
ning of a summer evening, had discharged 
a thunder-bolt. A tempest had struck the 
ship of state with all her canvas spread, 
and she was in danger of going to pieces. 
A spirit of rebellion, growing out of party 
strife, and at first scarcely distinguishable 
from it, had suddenly broken forth in an 
overt act — the storming of Fort Sumter ; 
and that universal utterance of the New 
England pulpit was merely an out-burst 
of patriotit'm, as unpremeditated as it was 
irrepressible, having nothing to do with 
party politics, except to denounce and ab- 
jure them. 

The simultaneousness of the impulse was 
a very noticeable feature. Without the 
least concert among themselves, ministers 
of all political creeds — democrats of both 
sorts, Bell and Everett men, Republicans 
of every grade, and those who, out of 
mere disgust with all parties, had acted 
with neither in the late Presidential can- 
vass, now saw '* eye to eye," and, from the 
same or similar texts, preached the same 
{)olitical truths to thousands of congrega- 
tions on the same Sabbath, each ignorant 
of what the others were doing. This spon- 
taneous Wf Uing up of the patriotic senti- 
ment in sermons and other religious ser^ 



vices, the moment that our Republic is 
imperilled, reveals the hidden source of 
that sentiment. Beyond a doubt, it has 
come down with those other remains of 
Puritanism, which still give (would that 
they might ever give !) to the New Eng- 
land character its prevailing idiosyncra- 
sies. 

Puritanism has always been distin- 
guished for its patriotism, even when, as 
in that most patriotic effort of the English 
Puritans, under Elizabeth and James, to 
secure the blessings of civil and religious 
freedom for their country, they got nothing 
in return but fines and imprisonment, and 
occasionally a halter. Afler learning the 
cruel treatment which John Robinson and 
his Church suffered in England, and the 
still more cruel persecution which followed 
their attempted escape into Holland, it is 
affecting to find among their recorded 
reasons for removing thence to America, 
** That their posterity would, in a few 
generations, become Dutch, and so lose 
their interest in the English nation ; they 
being desirous rather to enlarge his Ma- 
jesty's dominions, and to live under their 
natural prince." The same general testi- 
mony was rendered on many occasions 
by those non>conforming ministers and 
their flocks who followed soon after. 
Whether they were " harried out of the 
kingdom," as King James proposed to 
treat them, or were punished for attempt- 
ing to go, as Archbishop Laud preferred, 
their love of country was not extinguished. 
In all their treaties with the native tribes, 
they either subjected them to the rule, or 
made them the allies, of their mother coun- 
try. Not a town was chartered, nor a 
bond signed, that did not recognize the 
authority of the English sovereign and the 
loyalty of his American subject. 

In all this, the ministers are known to 
have taken the lead. The people followed 
them across the water, as the sheep follow 
" the good shepherd." The governors and 
magistrates were their spiritual children, 
and revered them as fathers, both in 
Church and State. For the first ten years 
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no important act was paned by the Gen- 
eral Conrt of Massachasetts which ^as 
not first suggested in a sermon, or sub- 
mitted to the inspection of the elders 
before its passage; while, in 1641, the 
" Body of Liberties," drawn up at the 
request of the Legislature, by John Cotton 
and Nathaniel Ward, was adopted as the 
code of the Commonwealth, and transcripts 
ordered to be made for each town. 

After the union of the New England 
colonies, in 1643, under twelve formal 
** Articles of Confederation " for their mu- 
tual protection against the oppressive acts 
of Charles L on the one hand, and Indian 
hostilities on the other, the patriotism of 
the pulpit found additional scope. Bound 
by religious obligations to love their mother 
country, the ministers felt that they were 
under bonds of equal force to resist e^ery 
encroachment on her liberties, even though 
assuming the form of a royal prerogative, 
which, but for Puritan resistance, as Hume 
admits, would have destroyed the freedom 
of the English Constitution. Liberty and 
love of country were so blended in their 
teachings, that patriotism became nearly 
synonymous with republicanism through- 
out New England a hundred years before 
our Republic was formally inaugurated. 
The petty acts of tyranny which the in- 
famous Randolph and Andros were allowed 
to impose on the .colonists in the last years 
of Charles IL, and through the short reign 
of his successor, called forth just such a 
burst of pulpit patriotism as we have lately 
witnessed. The object then, as now, was 
to overthrow the government — to abolish 
the charter under which the people had 
the right to choose their own governors, 
and to place them more directly under 
the heel of royalty — to " reconstruct the 
government " on a plan more favorable to 
the crushing out of those troublesome ideas 
of freedom which the friends of oppression 
found right in their way. And the min- 
isters were the first to sound the alarm, as 
also the last to yield the point. The 
pastor of the Old South Church, Boston, 
was promptly in the field, stimulating his 



flock to resist the arbitrary demands, by a 
sermon from the text, " Ye have not yet 
refflsted unto blood, striving against sin f 
in which the argument went strongly for 
forcible resistance, as a last resort At a 
town meeting in Boston, to consider the 
subject of surrendering their charter at 
the royal dictation, with the certain evi- 
dence that the Ring would issue a qw> 
warranio against it if they refused, In- 
crease Mather, the President of Harvard 
College, and a fair exponent of the clergy 
throughout the colony, raised his voice in 
the following earnest strains of opposition : 
" As the question is now stated, * Whether 
you will make a full submission and entire 
resignation of your charter and the privi- 
leges of it unto his majesty's pleasure,* 1 
verily believe we shall sin against the God 
of heaven if we vote an affirmative unto 
it. The Scripture teacheth us otherwise. 
* That which the Lord our God has given 
us, shall we not possuss it ?' * God forbid 
that we should give away the inheritance 
of our fathers.' Nor would it be wisdom 
for us to comply. We know David made 
a wise choice when he chose to fall into 
the hands of God rather than into the 
hands of men. If we make a full sub- 
mission and entire resignation to pleasure, 
we fall into the hands of men immediately. 
But if we do not, we still keep ourselves 
in the hands of God ; we trust ourselves 
with bis providence ; and who knows what 
God may do for us ? .... I hope there 
is not one freeman in Boston that can be 
guilty of it. However, I have discbai^ged 
my conscience in what I have thus de- 
clared unto you."* The audience were 
moved to tears, with an involuntary ex- 
clamation from all quarters of the boose, 
** We thank you, sir! we thank you, sirT 
and when the question was put to vote, it 
was unanimously rejected. •♦ If we must 
die," they said, " it is better to die by the 
hands of others than our own." 

What less could the mendacious Ran- 
dolph, and the despotic Andros, and their 

1 Remarkables in the Life of Dr. Increase Mather, 
p. 91. 
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iDfatuated King, expect from a people 
vbo hung on the lips of such preachers 
two fall hours ey^ry Sabbath, besides 
being catechized by them through all the 
days of their childhood ? Their charter 
migh# be wrested from them, but their 
love of liberty and their love of country — 
KEVBR. And it may here be observed 
that the town-meeting was the usual place 
for measuring the minister's political in- 
fluence over his flock in those soul-trying 
days ; and the arbitrary tax of a penny 
on a pound, levied by Andros to support 
his odious administration, afforded a fre* 
qoent occasion of bringing it out Not a 
few towns were fined for non-payment, 
and town officers imprisoned for contu- 
macy and remonstrance; while, in most 
cases, if the facts had been searched out, 
the trouble would have been traced up to 
the inextirpable spirit of independence in 
the minister. 

One instance shall be given as an illus- 
iiation. Rev. John Wise, minister of 
Chebacco, (then a part of Ipswich,) now 
Essex, believing that the liberties of his 
country were in danger, went with two of 
his parishioners to the Center village, to 
see what could be done. A small meeting 
for consultatiqa — a caucus, as we should 
now call it — was held, on the evening of 
the day before the town-meeting at which 
an assessor was to be chosen for carrying 
that hateful measure into effect, and it 
was agreed to pass by the Article in the 
warrant requiring the election of such an 
officer ; which was accordingly done, after 
Mr. Wise bad made a speech, and said, 
among other eloquent words, " We have a 
good God and a good King, and shall do 
well to stand for our privileges." No 
sooner did these things come to the ears 
of Andros, the Governor, t'.ian he ordered 
the arrest of Mr. Wise and five others, 
who, after lying in Boston jail twenty-one 
days, were fined and put under bonds to 
keep the peace. In the case of Mr. Wise, 
as the ringleader, he was not only fined 
£50 and put under bonds of £1,000, but 
suspended from the ministry. In his nar- 



rative of this transaction, after the expul- 
sion of Andros, which happened the fol- 
lowing year, Mr. Wise, with characteristic 
pith, remarks : ** The evidence in the 
case, as to the substance of it, was that we 
too boldly endeavored to persuade our- 
selves we were Englishmen, and under 
privileges," 

But it is in the Revolutionary struggle 
that we shall find the fullest develop- 
ment of clerical patriotism. Some sensi- 
tive minds in our day, by separating the 
preachers of those times from their sur- 
roundings, have even censured them for 
too much devotion to their country's wel- 
fare — for taking too lively an interest in po- 
litical excitements — as being a departure 
from their proper ministerial functions. 
But perhaps something should be par- 
doned — certainly we, at the present mo- 
ment, must be ready to pardon something 
— to the peculiar circumstances in which 
they were placed. We have already 
glanced at the spirit of their predecessors 
in the sacred office. Unquestionably the 
key-note of Republican freedom was first 
struck on these shores, 

** When the soandlng aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free," 

as a fraternity of churches were settling 
the void wastes of New England, under 
the lead o^ ministers who had the shaping 
of all their opinions, social and religions, 
civil and ecclesiastical, a hundred and 
fifty years before the grand chorus of 
that song resounded from thirteen United 
States. The pastors of 1776 knew, and 
could appreciate the fact, that they were 
occupying pulpits every Sabbath, which, 
from the first, had been occupied by pas- 
tors who were the aiders and abettors, if 
not the instigators, ot all previous attempts 
to put down oppression and promote lib- 
erty ; that the patriotism of their prede- 
cessors embraced both these elements, just 
as the piety which the Psalmist recom- 
mends consists in fearing the Lord and 
hating evil. They could hardly be true 
to their sacred trust, as that trust was then 
interpreted, without giving countenance 
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and encouragement to their straggling 
coantry, both by preaching and practice. 

As to preaching^ there is scarcely a 
parish in New England where there does 
not circulate some cherished legend of what 
the minister of that day said, in sermon or 
prayer, by way of exhorting the people to 
resist the invasion of their rights, and call- 
ing on God to confound or cut off their 
invaders. The Thanksgiving and Fast 
Day sermons, which have been preserved, 
abound in patriotic appeals of the most 
pointed character. Even the Sabbath 
services were often spiced with the same, 
as appears by running the eye over a 
large collection of manuscript sermons of 
that date, now lying before me. In one 
of these, by Rev. Ebenezer Chaplin, of 
Millbury, (then the second parish in Sut- 
ton,) the preacher has stitched into the 
middle of his manuscript, as an appendix 
to a head after it was finished, an item of 
news, which, he tells his audience, came 
to hand the evening previous, — ^^ that 
General Burgoyne, with his entire army 
of 5,752 men and 5,000 stand of arms, 
surrendered to our brave troops under 
General Gates, on the 18th inst." — with 
sundry other particulars of the war, and 
reflections thereon. 

The Election Sermon, throughout this 
period, was a clear exposition of the divine 
law, in its application to human govern- 
ments and human governors, civil rights 
and civil wrongs ; with the religious obli- 
gations of all classes to uphold the one, 
and to crush out the other. The reader 
of these sermons at the present time, will 
be startled at the boldness of speech 
and the senatorial air displayed by the 
preacher, if he fails to call up the circum- 
stances which surrounded him, or forgets 
that he was appointed to that office for 
that very purpose. And no governor's 
message, in our day, has half the effect, in 
giving tone and direction to public senti- 
ment on political questions, that went 
along with those Election sermons. When 
Rev. William Gordon, of Roxbury, (Ja- 
maica Plain,) in performing that service 



on the 19th of July, 1775, before an- 
nouncing his text, professes his ** zeal for 
the cause of liberty," and bespeaks ** the 
most candid allowances from so respec- 
table an audience, as oft as [his] knowl- 
edge is surpassed by [his] zeal, co^ider- 
ing that the last should predominate, now 
that the times call for vigorous, ud abating 
exertions," one needs to remember that 
the battle smoke has but just rolled away 
from Bunker Hill, and that Boston is still 
in possession of British troops. In view of 
such surroundings, who thinks of stopping 
to criticize his zeal, or even of withholding 
his assent from the glowing utterance 
which that zeal prompts him to give in 
these warm words near the close of his 
discourse : *' We should certainly rebel 
against the Sovereign of the universe, in 
his providential dispensations, and reject 
the divine counsel communicated to us by 
that medium, did we not resolve to persist 
in oar present opposition to the wicked 
designs of an arbitrary ministry." 

But when, on the next Election day, 
we see the calm, philosophic, and rather 
phlegmatic Samuel W^est, of Dartmontfa, 
going up into the pulpit to perform that 
service, we feel pretty sure that we shall 
hear nothing of a " zeal without knowl- 
edge " to-day ; no gust of excited feeling 
against tyrants, either in the government 
or out of it, will fan the flame of political 
excitement. And when we hear him read 
for his text, in a low monotone, »* Put them 
in mind to be subject to principalities and 
powers, to obey magistrates, to be ready 
to do every good work," we wonder if the 
" Honorable Council," in appointing him 
for such an office, at such a time, have 
not mistaken their man. But let us bear 
what he has to say. He is announcing 
his subject : ** In order that we may form 
a right judgment of the duty enjoined in 
our text, I shall consider the nature and 
design of civil government, and shall show 
that the same principles which oblige us 
to submit to government, do equally oblige 
us to resist tyranny ; or that tyranny and 
magistracy are so opposite to each other, 
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that where the one begins the other ends. 
I shall then appl j the present discourse to 
the grand controversy that at this daj 
subsists between Great Britain and the 
American colonies." 

The discriminating and profonndlj 
learned discussion which follows, in a ser- 
mon of seventy pages, might be ranked 
with the political writings of Sidney and 
Milton, — all which is ** applied to the grand 
controversy," in burning sentences like 
these : ** It would be highly crinunal not 
to feel a due resentment against such 
tyrannical monsters." ** It is an indis- 
pensable duty, my brethren, which we 
owe to God and our country, to rouse up 
and bestir ourselves^ and being animated 
with a noble zeal for the sacred cause of 
liberty, to defend oar lives and fortunes, 
even to the shedding the last drop of 
blood." ** We must beat our ploughshares 
into swords, and our pruning-hooks into 
spears, and learn the art of self-defence 
against our enemies." *' Providence seems 
plainly to point out to us the expediency, 
and even the necessity, of our considering 
ourselves as an independent State." (This 
was said about five weeks before the ** De- 
claration of Independence " was issued by 
the Continental Congress.) He closes his 
fervid appeal by calling on his '* fathers 
and brethren to teach their hearers the 
duty they owe to noagistrates ; to show 
them the difference between liberty and 
licentiousness ; and while animating them 
to oppose tyranny and arbitrary power, to 
inculcate upon them the duty of yielding 
due obedience to lawful authority," — in 
order to do which, says he, ^* we should . 
thoroughly study the law of nature, the 
rights of mankind, and the reciprocal du- 
ties of governors and governed." 

These Election sermons were usually 
looked for as we look for the President's 
message, and were printed in large edi- 
tions, and circulated among the people as 
^ The Documents " are now, when great 
questions of state policy are pending. 

The practice of these divines was fully 
up to their preaching. Aside from the 



uncomplaining and even cheerfal spirit 
with which they submitted to privations of 
domestic comfort, — giving up a portion of 
their salaries, in many cases^ and working 
with their own hands to snpport their 
families, that their people might be en- 
couraged to bear the crushing burdens of 
the war, — there were not wanting acts of 
a more positive and forth-putting heroism 
among the ministers. For example : In 
September, 1774, the town of Sturbridge, 
Ms., voteel^ " to provide four half barrels 
of powder, five cwt. of lead, and five hun- 
dred flints," as a donation to the public 
service. At another meeting, held a 
month later, the selectmen were instructed 
to provide still more ammunition. On this 
occasion. Rev. Joshua Paine, pastor of the 
Congregational church, ''came forward, 
and proposed to pay for one cask of pow- 
der himself, if the town would be at the 
trouble of procuring it" Whereupon a 
Baptist deacon, in the absence of his min- 
ister,, became responsible for ballets to 
match. The powder, as that article then 
sold, came to one £fUi of Mr. Paine's 
salary. 

Kev. Thomas Allen, first pastor of the 
Church in Pittsfield, Ms., served as chair- 
man of the *' Committee of Correspond- 
ence," which every town appointed at the 
opening of hostilities. He also served as 
chaplain in the army at White Plains, 
Ticonderoga and Bennington, to which 
last named place he marched with a com- 
pany of his own parishioners f and after 
fervent prayer, in presence of the army on 
the morning of the battle, he joined the 
ranks, with musket in hand, by the side of 
his brother. 

Rev. Caleb Bamum, of Taunton, Ms., 
after arousing a deep patriotic interest 
among his own people, by a sermon on 
the battle of Lexington, joined the army 
as chaplain of the 24 th Regiment, en- 
during, with exemplary Christian forti- 
tude, the hardships which befel them in 
Massachusetts, New York and Canada. 
At length, under the attack of a bilious 
disorder, which incapacitated him for the 
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duties of his office, he reached Fittsfield, 
Ms.| on his way home, but was able to 
proceed no farther. On his death-bed he 
remarked in reference to our national In- 
dependence : '' I have no doubts concern- 
ing the justice and goodness of the cause, 
and had I a thousand lives, they should all 
be willingly laid down in it" 

A large number of the ministers became 
chaplains, for longer or shorter periods, 
throughout the Revolution ; and those who 
did not go to the war themselves, en- 
couraged their people to go. The case of 
Hev. Samuel Eaton, settled near Bruns- 
wick, Me., may be taken as a representa- 
tive case. While the British were plun- 
dering and burning the towns along the 
seaboard, a recruiting officer came into his 
parish on the Sabbath, just before meet- 
ing. He called on the minister for counsel 
and help. Mr. Eaton promptly declined 
to give either ; but with an intimation that 
after sundown, (the Puritan Sabbath be- 
ing then over,) if he would attend his 
evening lecture, he might be able to alTord 
him some aid. That evening his discourse 
was- founded on Jeremiah Ixviii., 10: 
*' Cursed be be that doth the work of the 
Lord deceitfully, and cursed be he that 
keepeth back his sword from blood.' 
Within an hour from .the close of the 
meeting, forty men of the congregation 
were marching toward the scene of con- 
flict. 

Such was the preaching, and such the 
practice, throughout New England, with 
but here and there an exception. And it 
was on the knowledge of such facts that 
the opinion of the elder President Adams 
was founded, which ho expressed to a 
French statesman,, that American inde- 
pendence was mainly due to the clergy ; 
that their well-known devotion to the cause 
of liberty, and the habitual deference paid 
to their opinions, imbued all ranks and 
classes with one common sentiment of re- 
sistance to oppression. A striking recog- 



nition of this power was given in the Pro- 
vincial Congress of 1 774, at Concord, with 
John Hancock at the head, when a cir- 
cular letter was sent forth to tiie minbters, 
begging that they would interpose to " pre- 
vent this dreadful slavery,** as they termed 
the outrageous acts of parliament 

W^ith such examples before them, the 
late simultaueous utterances that we have 
heard, and still hear, from the New Eng- 
land clergy, summoning the people to rally 
in defence of their imperiled country, 
should awaken nobody's surprise. It 
merely shows their parentage and train- 
ing. They have no idea of a national life 
whose functions do not play in harmony 
with God*s moral law ; and, as the consti- 
tuted expounders of that law, they must 
either preach patriotism in its time and 
place, or else prove recreant to their un- 
derstood trust Their people expect it 
They have been taught to regard the pul- 
pit as the palladium of their liberties — 
civil, no less than religious ; for the two, 
as originally achieved and banded down 
by their Puritan fathers, were scarcely 
distinguishable from each other. This in- 
wrought sentiment is indeed liable to 
abuse ; as what good thing is not ? In 
times of party strife, this ever wakeful 
spirit of patriotism may run into party 
politics. Such has doubtless been the fact, 
at certain periods, to a limited extent, till 
a self-corrective power, which is sure at 
length to bo generated, could be brought 
into action. But the disgust which ninety- 
nine hundredths of our clergy and laity 
alike feel in reference to this sort of politi- 
cal preaching, has never availed, and 
never will, to silence the New England 
pulpit on national affairs, when the foun- 
dations of civil government are assailed. 
The Congregational clergy will be the' last 
in the land to surrender the stars and 
stripes of our glorious Republic, either to 
foreign foes or domestic traitors. 
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It m a matter for rejoicing that Church 
EKtension is one of the signs of oar times. 
The idea is as old as Christianit^r ; nor is 
it now for the first time a vital force in 
societj. Yet it b a pleasure to know 
that it is now more eminently progressive 
than at some periods in the history of the 
Church. The disposition to grow is de- 
veloping itself with unwonted vigor. And 
this dispOMtion is not confined to any one 
branch of the Church. In fiict, there is 
not one that is satisfied with holding its 
own. While there is abroad such a spirit 
of activity, such a desire for enlargement, 
it cannot be unprofitable to inquire, What 
is the best method of Church Extension ? 
There are few, probably, in the evangeli- 
cal Church, who do not consider the 
apostle Paul a safe guide. To a few ob- 
servations upon his method, and its appli- 
eadoD to our own times, this article is 
devoted. These observations will be con- 
fined to its leading points. They are 
presented in the two following affirm*, 
tions. ** From Jerusalem and round about 
unto lllymeum, I have fully preached the 
gospel of Christ; yea, so have I strived 
to preacjk the gospel, not where Christ 
was named, lest I should build upon 
another man's foundation.'* — Bom. xv : 19, 
20 ; viz : The preaching of the Gospel ; 
and the manner of preaching it. 

The first point we may dismiss with few 
words; not, however, because it is of small 
importance, but because it is so well un- 
derstood. With a Roman Catholic it 
would be more necessary to discuss it at 
length. It is the glory of Protestantism 
that it has restored preaching to its apos- 
tolical prominence in the Church. And 
in this regard Congregationalism claims 
to be ** not a whit behind the very chief- 
est," and to hold a pre-eminence above 
many. Indeed, the question has been 
VOL. III. 22 



raised by some thoughtftd ones among us, 
whether preaching is not disproportion- 
ately prominent among our religious ser- 
vices. Of this we will here affirm nothing. 
But even granting that this be so, we 
must guard this prominence with jealous 
care. We cannot consent that preaching 
should ever be regarded as a secondary 
matter in the Church. If we pray more, 
and praise more in our assemblies, we 
must not preach less. Christ's commis- 
sion to his disciples was to *' Go into all 
the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature." The Acts of the Apostles and 
their Epistles are full of this matter of 
preaching. It is divinely ordained to a 
high preeminence in the Church. Noth* 
ing can be accepted as a substitute for it 
Whatever drapery of liturgical service is 
hung about it, must not interfere with it 
The understanding and the conscience 
must not be lost sight of in the endeavor 
to please the taste. While the apostle 
Paul abjured the enticing words of man's 
wisdom, he sought to commend himself to 
every man's conscience in the sight ok 
God. lliat by which especially the con 
science is reached is the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the word of Grod. No 
Church which extends itself without 
moving in a line with, and carrying with 
it the convictions of the understanding 
and the approval of a quickened and sat- 
isfied conscience, can be built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief comer 
stone. Whatever else is done, the word 
must be preached, and this with a promi- 
nence fitting the prime instrumental!^ 
for the conversion and sanctification of 
men. 

But the apostle was careful not only to 
give preaching a suitable prominence, but 
also to make the matter of his preaching 
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conform to the terms of his commission. 
That matter, in a word, was the Gospel — 
the story of Christ crucified. He would 
have nothing to do with **old wives' 
fables," or reputed wise men's specula- 
tions. He preached that which he re- 
ceived of the Lord Jesus, and in great 
simplicity of speech, that the faith of those 
who received it ^ should not stand in the 
wisdom of men, but in the power of God." 
He looked upon his ministry as a ministry 
of reconciliation, and his message as one 
of glad tidings to a ruined world. Christ 
the wisdom and power of God ; Christ the 
propitiation for our sins ; Christ the end 
of the law for righteousness ; Christ the 
great High Priest of our profession ; Christ 
the incarnate, the crucified, the risen, the 
glorified ; Christ the Head over all things 
to the Church ; Christ the suffering man 
and the reigning God ; Christ in the dig- 
nity of his person, the excellence of his 
character, the glory of his work, the mag- 
nitude of his claims, the riches of his 
grace and the coming triumphs of his 
power ; Christ was the one great theme of 
his thoughts and of his speech. All truth 
which is profitable for doctrine, for in- 
struction in righteousness, he. surveyed 
and presented in its relations to the cros?. 
Never and nowhere was he " ashamed of 
the Gospel of Christ," esteeming it to be 
^ the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth." The Gospel, in its 
purity and its simplicity, must be pro- 
claimed from the pulpits, retained in the 
faith, cherished in the affections, and 
adorned in the life of that Church which 
would be increased with the increase of 
God. Others may swell their numbers 
and vaunt their pretensions, but this alone 
can be ^ strong in the Lord and in the 
power of his might" Others may rejoice 
in their sons of genius, their men of re* 
nown, their favor with the people, but 
this only shall receive from Jehovah the 
name of Israel, because like a Prince has 
it power with God and shall prevail. 

Our second point is Paul's manner of 
preaching the Gospel 1. He preached it 



fully. The sense of the phrase in the 
passage we have quoted seems to be, as 
Olshausen has it, '* to publish in its whole 
compass." This agrees with the mar^ginal 
reading of the similar passage, Col. i : 25, 
where the text is, ** to fulfil the word of 
God," the mafgin, ** fully to preach the 
word of God." This accords with the 
declaration he made to the Elders of the 
Church at Ephesus, ** I have not shunned 
to declare unto you all the counsel of 
God,"->Acts XX : 27. While the Apostle, 
as a wfse master builder, aimed rightly to 
divide the word of truth, he regarded all 
Scripture as profitable. He, no doubt, 
selected according to the occasion, but he 
discarded nothing as unworthy of his or 
other men's attention. He bowed to the 
wisdom of the revealing Spirit, and set 
not up his judgment against it He asked 
not whether his message were likely to be 
well received, though he took good care 
not to give needless offence ; but bis in- 
quiry was, Hath the Lord spoken it, and 
is it calculated to be profitable unto men ? 
While he suited the style of his address 
to the condition of his hearers, in this re- 
spect becoming all things to all men, that 
he might by all means save some, he did 
not disguise or omit the plain truth, which 
he was commissioned to deliver. The 
fear of a prison, or of death, could not de- 
ter him from fulfilling the ministry he had 
received of the Lord Jesus. He had no 
flatteries for men's self-righteous dedsions 
of themselves. He suffered no man to glory 
in men. He magnified the grace of God. 
He alarmed men's fears by pointing them 
to the judgment of the great day. He 
showed them the ground of their hope in 
the cross of Christ He proclaimed the 
sovereignty of God and the ruin of man. 
He preached redemption and the foigive- 
ness of sins through atoning blood. He 
expatiated with glowing fervor on the 
love of God ; but in so doing he lost not 
sight of the fiict that *' his wrath is revealed 
from heaven against all unrighteousness 
and ungodliness of men." ^* Knowing the 
terror of the Lord," he did thereby ** per- 
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suade men.** The truth and the whole 
truth, as it is in Jesus, he strove to set 
forth. He meant that the gospel of Christ 
should be in his hands, not a one-sided or 
partial, but a symmetrical and complete 
exhibition of the truth. So must the Gos- 
pel be retained and exhibited in that 
Church which would grow according to 
the pattern of Christ. No point of evan- 
gelical doctrine may be discarded as un- 
raited either to the sentiments or tlie 
temper of the age. Nothing may be kept 
hack because it is distasteful or likely to 
disturb the quiet of a self-flattering genera- 
tion. The depravity of man is not less 
radical and awful, nor the sovereignty of 
God less independent of human devices, 
than in the apostolic a^e. It is still true 
that without the shedding of blood there 
can be no remission of sins, and that the 
blood of Christ alone taketh away the sin 
of the world. Still is it a faithful saying 
that " Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinnei's," even the very chief, and 
that ** he is able to save unto the utter- 
most them that come unto God by him." 
We are still permitted to dwell on the 
exceeding riches of divine grace. And 
perhaps there is no one particular in 
which we are more likely, in this age, to 
come short of the fulness of the Gospel of 
Christ, than in our apprehension of this 
grace. Few men rise up to the Pauline 
conception of it. We readily assent to 
the proposition that it embraces alike Jew 
and Gentile, and on that admission we are 
proceeding to do something for the evan- 
gelization of the heathen world, not ex- 
cepting degraded Africa. But a Grmer 
conviction that God is rich in mercy 
toward the uttermost ends of the earth, 
would be alike honorable to Him, in- 
spiring to U8, and blessed to them. We 
are sure that 

" While tiM Ukmp holds out to barn. 
The Tllett sinnar mftj retom," 

and yet it is questionable whether there is 
anything like an adequate realization of 
this truth on the part of the Church at 
large ; whether we do not too easily des- 



pair of, and too feebly exert ourselves for, 
the outcasts and the vile. Have we a 
just conception of the Gospel as a power 
to regenerate the world, to go down into 
the lowest deeps of human depravity, and 
from the worst materials to fashion a 
people to the praise of God's almighty 
and victorious grace ? Are we not too 
much under the influence of the idea that 
advancing civilization, the tide of merely 
human sympathy, or some other benign 
influence, must firat raise up the lower 
strata of humanity, in order that the Gos- 
pel may effectively lay hold of them, and 
elevate them into fellow citizens with the 
saints? 

We believe that there are great things 
in store for the Church of the future, but 
have we attained to the measure of Paul's 
conception of the privileges of the sons of 
God? Are we at home in the eighth 
chapter of Romans, the first three chap- 
ters of Ephesians, the eleventh and twelflh 
chapters of Hebrews, and other similar 
portions of his ¥rritings? Such revela- 
tions of grace as are here disclosed, 
are enough to transport to the third 
heavens any man who can understand 
them and sympathize with them. What 
a sublime elevation is here ascribed to, 
what magnificent prospects opened before, 
the sons of God ? The Church in which 
these things are justly apprehended, fitly 
proclaimed, heartily embraced and duly- 
honored, will look forth upon the world 
" as the morning, fair as the moon, clear 
as the sun, and terrible as an army with 
banners." ^* A little one shall become a 
thousand, and a small one a strong na- 
tion." Her walls shall be called Salva- 
tion, and her gates Praise. 

In fully preaching the Gospel of Christ, 
Paul not only embraced the whole com- 
pass of its doctrines and its precepts, but 
he also gave to it the whole energy of his 
being, and this with a life-long persist- 
ence. He made full proof of his ministry 
by girding on the whole armor of God 
and consecrating his whole strength to the 
good fight of faith. His zeal was a sub- 
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lime pasBion. He made himself a living 
sacrifice. He counted not his life dear 
unto himself, if he might only finish his 
course with joy and fulfil the ministry he 
had received. He was ready to preach 
the Gospel anywhere — in the jail at Phil- 
ippic on Mars Hill, or in his own hired 
house at Rome ; before kings and govern- 
ors, or the lowest of the people. Like his 
Master, he made himself of no reputation, 
and was content to be looked upon as the 
oflT-scouring of the earth. Such a conse- 
cration is ever the pledge of victory. 
The Church which shall most closely imi- 
tate it may reasonably expect to win the 
noblest triumphs for Christ To him 
perils were nothing, whether by land or 
sea, among the heathen or among false 
brethren. He lived not unto himself, but 
unto Him who died for him and rose 
again. Never could he do enough for his 
Master, though he labored more abun- 
dantly than all the apostles. And he felt 
himself consecrated for life to the one 
work of preaching the "glorious Gospel 
of the ever blessed God." The more he 
did, the more he longed to do ; and the 
more he suffered, the more he gloried in 
infirmities, and distresses, and persecu- 
tions, for Christ's sake. He could not lay 
down his armor without charging his son 
Timothy to " preach the word ; be instant 
in season, out of season ; rebuke, exhort 
with all long-suffering and doctrine ; . . . 
do the work of an evangelist ; make full 
proof of thy ministry." With him was 
'<the ruling passion strong in death.*' 
Such continuance in well doing cannot 
fail of its reward. In due season shall 
those reap who faint not Too little of 
thb ardor and constancy, this entire con- 
secration, do we see in the Church of the 
present There is room for a vast im- 
provement here. Let it be filled, and 
speedily shall the Church be surprised at 
the rapidity and extent of her enlarge- 
ment Let Paul's devotion to Christ be 
renewed in the sons of the Church ; then 
shall their going forth be like the steady 
and irresistible march of a Roman legion. 



There is no discharge in this war, and 
there should be no halting on the part of 
those who have enlisted for its prosecu- 
tion. To each soldier, saith the great 
Captain of our salvation, — " Be thou faith- 
ful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life." •' Hold that fast which 
thou hast, that no man take thy crown." 

2. Paul also preached the Grospel widely ^ 
or through a great extent of territory, 
even from Jerusalem round about to lllyri- 
cum, to say nothing of Rome and some 
other regions which he vi^dted. In the 
highest sense of the word he was a mis- 
sionary. This kind of service was im- 
posed upon him by the terms of his fint 
commission. " The God of our fathers 
hath chosen thee that thou shouldst know 
his will, and see that Just One, and 
shouldst hear the voice of his mouth. 
For thou shalt be his witness unto all 
men of what thou hast seen and heard.** 
And shortly after was it enjoined with 
greater distinctness, ** Depart, for I will 
send thee far hence unto the Gentiles.** 
And he accepted it as a mark of special 
favor that he was permitted to " preach 
among the Gentiles the unsearchable 
riches of Chri^t'* He seemed to compre- 
hend not only that the Church in general, 
but that he himself in particular, also had 
a great mission to accomplish in the world. 
He did not look upon his office as a situ- 
ation provided for him, but as a high 
function to be employed for the honor of 
Christ and the evangelization of the 
world. His aim was not to gain for him- 
self an accredited standing among men, 
or even among the apostles, but to bring 
that Gospel, with which he had been put 
in trust, into contact with as many as pos- 
sible of our guilty and perishing race. 
He was not satisfied with going through 
the routine of official duty, but he per- 
sistently sought men with the glad tidings 
of salvation, and urged them on their 
acceptance. If they would but listen to 
his message, he cared not that the mid- 
night hour came and went, while he 
preached to them Jesus and the re^urrec- 
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don. However great was the demand for 
his services in any particular place, he ever 
longed to press into the regions beyond. 
His passion for conquest was content with 
no limits attained. He would have the 
world brought into obedience to Christ. 
In the compass of his desires and the 
grandeur of his aims, he was not a whit 
behind the proudest of earthly conquerors, 
while, in the quality of his spirit and the 
beneficence of his measures, he as far 
transcended them as the celestial does the 
terrestrial. They have sought unlimited 
dominion in order to glorify themselves ; 
he desired great things for his Master's 
sake. They have been reckless of human 
rights and human weal ; he sought to in- 
vest the forlorn children of sorrow, the 
heirs of wrath, with all the privileges — 
the glorious liberty of the sons of God. 
His magnificent schemes were not the 
ofiTspring of a personal ambition. He de- 
vised great plans and performed incredi- 
ble labors, because he understood and felt 
the burden of a great condemnation, and 
the glory of a great salvation ; because, 
in his great compassion, he embraced 
alike his kinsmen according to the flesh 
and the strangers of the Gentiles. So 
great was his zeal for Christ and his com- 
pa8.>ion for men, that he could not rest 
while it was possible for him to make 
another needy soul acquainted with the 
plan and terms of the great salvation. 
The fact that the world is dead in tres- 
passes and sin, was to him an awful reality. 
The truth that Christ died to redeem us 
from the curse of the law, was to him a 
glorious verity. To tell the world, in its 
sins, of its redemption, was to him an un- 
speakable privilege. And when his labors 
were crowned with the most astonishing 
success, he stayed not to inquire how 
many had been gathered in, but still 
asked if there were any yet to whom he 
might make known the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. He was every inch a 
missionary, striving ever yet more and 
more widely to fill and bless the world 
with the knowledge of God. 
VOL. III. 22* 



Here is our pattern for the work of 
Church Extension. To the Church has 
been given a place and a power in the 
world, not for her own aggrandizement, 
but for its salvation. The design of the 
Great Head of the Church was to make it 
essentially a missionary organization. And 
its work will be accomplished only when 
it shall have discipled all nations. The 
work begun at Jerusalem must be carried 
round the globe. The great defect in the 
Church of the present is not ignorance of 
her appointed mission, nor utter inatten- 
tion to its prosecution, but an inadequate 
sense of her high responsibility and her 
inestimable privilege. Alas, how lamenta- 
bly we come short of our pattern in the 
breadth of our plans and the diligence of 
our endeavors for the world's conversion ! 
Are there not many in the Church who 
dread to hear of more open doors, and 
earnest appeals to enter in and possess 
some new land of promise for Christ? 
Are there not many who are saying, *' We 
have already on our hands more than we 
can accomplish " ? But are our hands as 
full as those of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles? Do we, like him, rejoice in 
having a wide field before us, and long 
both for ability to overtake its wants, and 
liberty to push still farther into the terri- 
tory of Satan, and reclaim it for Christ ? 
If we seek great expansion, we must look 
wixh grateful rejoicing on the providential 
openings before us, and devise liberal 
things in order to meet the demands now 
pressing upon us. We must understand 
that our great business here is not to 
build up fortunes for ourselves or chil- 
dren; not to win golden opinions from 
our fellow men; not to take our ease 
amid the conveniences and luxuries of 
our present civilization, but to advance 
the kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ. If 
we abide at home, we must do our dili- 
gence to provide the sinews of war ; and 
if we go abroad, we must carry with us 
the everlasting Gospel, as the prime neces- 
sity of our own souls and of the race. 
And is there no danger of our coming to 
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look upon the Gospel as a sort <tf laxnty 
or convenience which we do well to ob- 
tain for onrselves and our children ? Is 
there nothing in the present mode of con- 
structing and renting houses of worship 
which looks this way ? Is there an nn- 
mistakeable GoBpfiVpropagoiing aspect in 
these things? Does the Church show 
herself to be as intent as she ought to be 
on bringing the preached word within the 
reach of the ignorant and unbelieving 
masses ? Does she give no occasion for 
them to say that she seeks to please, or at 
best to save herself, rather than to save 
them ? While it is true that we should 
enjoy our own religion, it is equally true 
that the way to derive the highest and 
purest enjoyment from it, is to make as 
many others as possible partakers of its 
benefits. It is a dark day for Church Ex- 
tension when the Church, even in her 
holy things, comes to live unto herself. It 
is a hopeful sign that this danger is be- 
ginning to attract somewhat general no- 
tice, and that some praiseworthy endeavors 
are made to avert it Happy will it be 
when the Church generally, shall, by her 
works, show her faith in the saying of her 
Lord, ^ It is more blessed to give than to 
receive ;'* when the great missionary idea 
shall so completely possess and inspire her 
that she shall not feel the missionary 
work to be a burden, but a privilege, an 
honor and delight; when her children 
shall be inquiring not with how little they 
may be excused, but how is it practicable 
to appropriate anything more for the dis- 
semination of truth, and the regeneration 
of the world. 

8. A third point noticeable in Paul's 
method of preaching the Gospel, was his 
carefulness not to interfere with others 
who were engaged in the same work, or 
waste his energies upon fields already 
occupied. He made it a point to preach 
the Gospel where Christ had not been 
named, lest he should build upon another 
man's foundation. He sought out waste 
places, that he might fulfil the prophecy : 
** To whoih he was not spoken of, they shall 



see ; and they that have not heard, shall un- 
derstand." He did not entirely refuse to 
preach Christ where others had preceded 
him, or in fields occupied by them, but he 
did not seek to make these his field of 
labor. Immediately after his conversion, 
while he tarried certain days with the 
disciples in Damascus, he ** preached 
Christ in their synagogues, that he is the 
Son of God." At Jerusalem, also, **be 
spake boldly in the name of the Lord 
Jesus." Nor did he in any exclusive 
spirit decline co-operation with his breth- 
ren. A whole year he labored with Bar- 
nabas in Antioch. And from thence they 
went forth together to Seleucia, and Cy- 
prus, and other places. And when, after 
a long term of co-operative service, they 
separated, Paul chose Silas for his com- 
panion, and tht'y went together " through 
Syria and Cilicia, confirming the church- 
es." In his missionary work he kept up 
correspondence with the brethren at Jeru- 
salem. He was no schismatic, but he evi- 
dently thought it meet that every man 
should have his own field of labcM*, and 
abide therein so long as was needful, 
rather than go out of it to build on other 
men's foundation. To associated effort 
he was most friendly, while of all inter- 
ference be was careful to keep clear. He 
would *^ not boast in another man's line of 
things made ready to his hand," but would 
rather preach the Gospel in the regions 
beyond, joyfully accepting the asststanen 
of established churches in so doing. He 
would not take to himself the credit of 
other men's labors. He aimed to cany 
the Gospel where there was the greatest 
need of it He had no peculiarities of 
his own which he was anxious to exhibit 
and enforce upon others. He looked with 
no favor on the disposition of some to call 
themselves after his name, but sharply 
rebuked them, reminding them that ChrisI, 
not he, was crucified for them. If some 
setting themselves up for rivals sought to 
rob him of his honor, or even degrade 
him from his apostlcship, he made little 
account of this. If so be that Christ was 
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preached, he did therein njoice, though it 
were done with the intent to add afflic- 
tion to his bondj. Careful himself not to 
interfere with his brethren, he was yet 
charitable in his feelings toward them 
when they offended against him. He had 
too much earnest, indispensable work on 
his hands in. laying the foundations of 
Christianity in waste places, and in estab- 
lishing the churehes already planted by 
his own toil, and that of hi^ co-laborera, 
to tbink of looking after other men's busi- 
ness or putting himself in the way to 
hinder it Whatever snccesses they might 
win, he could always see much land yet 
to be possessed While he had a care for 
the churehes already planted, lest heresies, 
divisions and disorders should arise among 
them, to defile and deform them, he held 
his face steadily toward the outlying 
wastes of heathenism. With his face thus 
set, and his eye fixed on the cross, he 
seemed ever to see inscribed upon it, and 
to strive with a more self-sacrificing de- 
votion to obey the words : ** By this ad- 
vance and conquer." 

Happy would it have been fi»r the 
Church had she, in her zeal for her own 
enlargement, always followed so worthy 
an example. And it is matter for rejoicing 
that in her foreign mtnionary work at the 
present day, it is followed in a good 
degree. The different branches of the 
Chureh seem content, for the most part, to 
select from the wide wastes of heathen- 
ism their own spheres of labor, and keep 
to them without molesting each other. 
This is as it should be. May it never be 
otherwise till the fulness of the Gentiles 
be come in, and all Israel also be saved. 
This is a truly apostolic feature of the 
modern missionary enterprise. Mppt har- 
moniously and most efficiently will it go 
forward ; most speedily attain its purpose 
by carefully preserving it Singularly 
unhappy would be the influence of secta- 
rian discussions and dissensions among the 
churehes just gathered from among the 
heathen, and probably the effect upon 
their still heathen neighbors would be 



even worse. These, who are rooted and 
grounded in the faith, who can distinguish 
between the essential and the non-essen- 
tial, are often more injured than profited 
by these things. While the territory to 
be occupied is so vast, and the missionary 
force of the Chureh so inconsiderable as 
that at present in the field, there is no 
great reason to apprehend any serious 
departure from the existing policy, though 
there are not altogether wanting signs of 
a disposition to carry the home controver- 
sies into the foreign field. It is in regions 
where the Gospel has made very consider- 
able progress that the principle of the 
apostle is most likely to be lost sight of. 
Here often arise strifes to build on other 
men's foundations. Here Church £xten- 
sionists not unfrequently go out of their 
way to secure for themselves, to attach to 
their own form of polity or organization, 
that which others have fairly won. Here 
we see Church crowding upon Church, 
instead of observing the courtesy and 
emulating the high purpose of the Apostle. 
The departure from his course assumes a 
twofold form. (1,) Divisions in the local 
Church on some personal, local or re- 
formatory issue ; and (2,) The establish- 
ment of other branches in places already 
fully occupied by a truly evangelical 
Church. These are great and common 
evils in the Church of our time. They 
tend rather to Church multiplication than 
to Chureh extension ; to increase the num- 
ber of fractions rather than to edify the 
whole body of Christ It is only when 
" the whole body is fitly joined together 
and compacted by that which every joint 
supplieth, according to the effectual work- 
ing in the measure of every part,*' that it 
can attain its appropriate increase. If 
one joint supplieth nothing, but rather 
consumes what another supplies because 
it is not fitly set, there will be weakness 
and schism in the body. And because 
this is to so lai^ an extent the case in 
the Church, what numbers of feeble 
churches there are preying on each other, 
instead of vigorously prosecuting the great 
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work which they profess to have at heart ? 
Too many attempt to live on the same 
spot, — two, three, or four, sometimes, in a 
space which is large enough for only one. 
Everything which has vitality, wants room 
to grow until it has reached its mature 
proportions, and then it wants room to 
stand and develop its resources and fulfil 
its mission. It is so with men, with insti- 
tutions, with churches. And God has 
given room enough for all, but human 
envy and selfishness prevent its proper 
distribution. So soon as a man or an iu- 
stitution, by dint of faithful effort, has 
secured a goodly possession, the covetous 
hand of some envious rival will be stretched 
out to pluck away a part or the whole of 
it But how much nobler is it for each 
to go out into the open field and win a 
portion for himself, by the diligent use of 
the faculties and a wise improvement of 
the opportunities which God gives him ? 
Happy will it be when this old leaven 
of human nature shall be completely 
purged out of the Church of Christ. 

Churches of the same denomination are 
often divided without any sufficient rea- 
son. A dispute about the location of a 
house of worship is often the occasion of 
such divisions, and this when a spirit of 
mutual accommodation would at once re- 
move all difficulty. Human will triumphs 
over Christian principle. The result is 
two feeble organizations jealous of each 
other, and continually in each other's way. 
In such a state of things how can either 
devote itself heartily to the great spiritual 
work which it is their special mission to 
perform in the world ? A double meas- 
ure of ministerial labor may be performed 
among them without any increase of 
spiritual results. One man would do the 
work of the two quite as easily, and far 
more agreeably, than either can do what 
now falls to him. A strong Church with 
an able minister of the New Testament, is 
more likely to do well the work of the 
Lord in a community none too large for 
its support, than two feeble churches 
which, at best, ** agree to disagree.*' Bet- 



ter endure some unpleasant things ; better 
yield one's preferences for the location of 
a sanctuary— for some particular man or 
measure — than to set up a new orgaciza* 
tion which must trench upon the province 
of the old. There is altogether too much 
of the spirit of secession in our churches. 
There is a preposterous magnifying of 
grievances, and haste to make a show of 
independence. This divisive practice has 
become a by-word in the world. It is 
time to retrace our steps in this matter. 
It is a beautiful thing to see strong churches 
sending out their colonies to meet the 
wants of growing communities ; but this is 
a very different matter from rending in 
twain those of moderate size, where there 
is no call for an increase of the means 
of grace beyond what they are able to 
supply. Seceders generally no doubt 
think they have ample reason for their 
course ; but let them think long, and on 
all sides of the question, before they pro- 
ceed. Councils should be very slow to 
sanction any division not called for by the 
increasing wants of a community, or the 
growing ability of the existing Church 
or churches to meet them. It has a yery 
bad look for the different sections of a 
Christian Church to say that they cannot 
agree to walk together. There ought to 
be great searchings of heart in such cases. 
A Church with all its appurtenances is 
not a luxury, which every man or every 
little neighborhood b at liberty to enjoy 
alone. It is too expensive, too noble, too 
catholic an institution for this. Let us 
study more the things that make for peace 
and the unity of the body of Christ. Un- 
called for divisions are of such frequent 
occurrence, and the evils of the practice 
are so manifold, that the temptation to 
dwell on this point is very strong; but 
we must pass on to notice denominational 
violations of the Apostle's rule. 

Different denominations are by no 
means sufficiently careful to refrain from 
encroaching upon each other. When one 
denomination has entrenched itself in a 
given locality, with all the means of grace 
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and appliances which are essential to the 
due instruction of that community in what- 
ever pertains to life and godliness, it is 
possible for other denominations to regard 
that locality as its sacred sphere, and to 
refrain from all attempts to establish them- 
selves therein, at least whife its work does 
not outgrow its power. And if they were 
deeply imbued with the Apostle's spirit, 
instead of seeking to plant a Church of 
their own order in that place, they would 
look for some unoccupied region to subdue 
for themselves. But there are too many 
cases where, from some temporary dis- 
affection, or some diversity of sentiment 
among the memben of the existing Church, 
other denominations have taken occasion 
to thrust themselves in, with the hope of 
being able to draw away a part of the 
community to their own support And 
such attempts are commonly successful 
in some degree as denominational manoeu- 
vers. Every community has in it some 
who are ever in love with a new thing, to 
say nothing of more unworthy motives 
which can be brought to bear on a variety 
of minds. But what is gained to the 
cause of Christ by such means? Does 
religion flourish better for these invasions ? 
Is there more piety, more good will, more 
neighborly kindness, more sympathy one 
with another, more readiness to join hands 
in carrying forward a good work, more of 
that love which is the fulfilling of the law ? 
More professed converts there may be, 
but this does not determine the vital ques- 
tion. Pure and undefiled religion is what 
we should aim to promote. Is this in- 
creased by snch denominational triumphs? 
If not, nothing of account is gained. And 
even if it could be shown that, in a given 
community, true religion is advanced in 
some degree, still the question remains, 
Might not more good have been done 
somewhere else by these new labors ? It 
is one thing so to adjust the forces of a 
system that one part shall not counteract 
another ; but this is not all we seek. The 
whole problem is to put every part where 
t will contribute most to the success of 



the whole. And this is what the Church, 
as a whole, should strive to realize. But 
different denominations have shown thein* 
selves very prone to forget that they are 
members of the same body, and each has 
too much assumed that it is the whole 
body. It is not necessary to suppose that 
all denominations have equal excellence, 
or that one is just as well adapted to meet 
the wants of a given community as another. 
We may have our preference, but we 
must expect some degree of imperfection 
in every institution with whose shaping or 
working man has much to do. And we 
are prone to magnify the blemishes of 
our neighbors, while we cover our own. 
Charity is a beautiful grace among de- 
nominations where it exists, as well as 
among individuals. And the great work 
which all have before them will be most 
speedily accomplished when they encoar- 
age each other in doing the work which 
falls within their respective spheres, in- 
stead of invading each other's provinces 
on the pretext that they can do the work 
better than those who have it in charge. 
Probably every denomination, if once 
established in a locality which has hitherto 
been occupied by another, would improve 
some things there ; but would there be an 
improvement on the whole, or so great 
a degree of it, as to justify the attempt to 
drive the occupant from its field ? Is it 
not better to remedy the defects of a 
neighbor, so far as possible, by setting 
him a better example on our own terri- 
tory, rather than by attempting to con- 
quer hb? There can be no question 
that Paul was a much more efficient agent 
in building up churches than some of his 
fellow-laborers ; but he did not, on that 
account, go into their fields to show them 
how much better he could do than they. 
He rather suffered them to do as well as 
they could, while he occupied himself 
with more necessary work than the sup- 
plementing of their inferiorities. So may 
different denominations conduct toward 
each other. Their spheres often lie near 
together ; but where there is room for all, 
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tbere is no need of crowding one upon 
another. In a large population there 
must be a number of organizations, more 
or less closely related. Whether they 
should all be of one denomination or not, 
depends on the preferences of the people. 
If there is, at any time, a demand for a 
new oi^nization, the question of what 
denomination it shall be, should be de- 
termined by the need and proclivities of 
that community, and not by the power 
or skill of any therein existing denomina- 
tion to circumvent its neighbors. There 
may be elements in the existing churches, 
which, if permitted to go out, as they 
might without weakening them, would 
gather together in a new organization of 
another name, where they would develop 
their energies with more comfort to them- 
selves, and more benefit to the commu- 
nity, than they would if retained in the 
old organizations, as they would be if the 
new one were of the same kind. The 
force of natural traits in determining 
ecclesiastical preferences and systems is 
greater than we may be disposed to ac- 
knowledge. The "make of the man" 
has much to do in shaping theological 
opinions and ecclesiastical polities. And 
this fact should induce a charitable judg- 
ment of, and bearing toward those who, in 
either respect, may honestly differ from 
us. Each denomination should have lib- 
erty to establish itself, where there is room 
for it without pulling down or weakening 
another to build itself up. But the trouble 
is that this liberty does not suffice them. 
The question with them too often is. Can 
we possibly get in a Church of our de- 
nomination ? And in fields of very lim- 
ited extent, there are frequently persons 
to invite such attempts ; some because of a 
pique against their pastor, or some leading 
member of the Church; some because 
they fancy others are allowed too much 
liberty; some because they desire more 
liberty for themselves ; some because they 
*• love the pre-eminence " which they can- 
not get in the old oi^nization, but hope to 
in a new one ; some because they conscien- 



tiously believe they should enjoy religion 
better in a Church of another name ; and 
a few, perhaps, because they think the 
cause of Christ would be promoted by 
such a measure. Now when such an in- 
vitation is sent abroad, those to whom it 
comes should (Consider whether there be 
good and sufficient reason for accepting it ; 
whether the crying wants of a dying world 
allow the diversion to that point of so con- 
siderable a portion of the resources of the 
Church as will be needed to sustain a new 
organization there. It is next to impos- 
sible for these new oi^nizadons to get 
under way without countenance from 
abroad; and those who lend a band to 
fix a schism where there are not enongh 
to be divided, assume a fearful responsi- 
bility. It is natural that every branch of 
the Church should design to grow, but 
there is a better way of gratifying this 
desire. ^ Thou shalt not covet,** prohib- 
its churches and denominations, not less 
than individuals, from appropriating that 
which belongs to their neighbors. A haste 
to be rich at others' expense, is compatible 
neither with honesty nor safety. Nothing, 
in the long run, is to be gained in this 
way. Those who are eager to clutch the 
fairest possessions, without respect to those 
who have the right of precedence, may 
live to see their coveted abundance con- 
sumed; to find themselves impoverished 
by the overthrow of their schemes of self- 
aggrandizement, even as Lot ultimately 
lost his portion which he took without 
paying due deference to one more honor- 
able than he, while the more courteous 
'* father of the faithful " waxed great and 
prospered exceedingly in the improve- 
ment of what his greedy kinsman bad left 
him. In the matter of denominational 
strifes, it is not uncommon for the younger 
to step in before the elder, and appro- 
priate the fairest portion. But surely it is 
meet that good manners should be ob- 
served by Christian bodies not less than 
by individuals. If we do not take heed, 
we shall fall into the oft-repeated error of 
the first disciples, in disputing which shall 
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be greatest in the kiDgdom of heayen. 
Even now it can do ns no harm to receiye 
Christ's admonition : " One is jour Mas- 
ter, even Christ, and all ye are brethren." 
Daly regarding this, while we each retain 
oar individuality and labor in our own 
way, we shall not be guilty of preferring a 
denominational triumph to real Christian 
progress. Let Christ be magnified in us 
if he may, — in others if he wilL This is 
Christian catholicity. 

And it is hardly presumptuous to affirm 
that Congregationalism has been careful 
to exhibit this virtue ; more soi, we can but 
think, than some of her sister denomina- 
tions. That these is no room for improve- 
ment on her part, we wish not to affirm. 
Mliile we are less wordy in professiona of 
gpod will to our fellow disciples of other 
denominations than some, we are not 
behind any in a practical regard for their 
rights, or even their prejudices. They 
build in peace by our side, and often by 
our aid, upon the foundation we have 
laid; and seldom are they mc^ested in 
the enjoyment of their own, to say nothing 
of the liberty they are allowed to take 



with ours. Some, at times, have been 
vehement in accusations against us; but 
their cries of persecution have commonly 
had nothing for a basis beyond a remon- 
strance against their improper interference. 
They may continue to speak against us if 
they will, but it shall be our care that no 
man take from us this, our boasting, that 
we build not on another man's foundation. 
Extreme men there are among us, who 
do not fairly represent the large-hearted 
catholicity which has been, and is, charac- 
teristic of our denomination. We have so 
Uttle sectarianism that we seldom take 
the trouble to utter anything in our own 
defence. Our charity is often either mis- 
understood, or knowingly misused. We 
have weapons of attack and defence, but 
we prefer to be about our Master's busi- 
ness. We are willing to live in peace 
with all our brethren, even with such as 
may unjustly assail us and encroach upon 
us. We say to them : — Do your work in 
your own way and place, and so, God 
helping us, we will do ours. May he 
grant that the same mind be in us all 
which was in Christ Jesus I 



CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES AND MINISTERS 

IN WINDHAM COUNTY, CT. 

vt nr. noBEBT c. lba.bnzd, bsbliit, ct. 

(Continued from p. 157.) 

VoLUNTOWN* — This town was reco^ The first Church organized in Volun- 
niased as early as October, nib. It com- town was formed Oct. 15, 1729. It was 
prised a territory on the borders of Rhode Presbyterian in its form, and had, for its 
Island, perhaps twelve miles long, and of only pastor, Samuel Dorrance, ordained 
only half that breadth, hilly and of mod- Dec. 28, 1723; dismissed Dec. 12, 1770. 
erate fertility. It is said to have been This Church seems to have become ex- 
named from certain grants of its territory tinct, and was replaced by a Congrega- 
to military " volunteers." The popula- tional Church, now known as the Church 
tion has been mostly engaged in farming, of Yolnntown and Sterling. This was 
though there are several manufi&ctories organized June 30, 1779, and has had the 
with small villages around them. following pastors. 

In May, 1794, the Northern half of Micaiah Pobt»b, Ord. Nov. 22. 1781 

Voluntown waiiincorporated as the town ^,„ ^^^^ ^^- ;^0««; ^; }|g 

of Sterhng. The ecclesiastical history of Die. Sept. 10, 1834 

the towns is, however, but one, and is J^«>b Almn JS^^^o't. Is! 1849 

somewhat peculiar. Chablbs L. Atbb, Ord. Jan! 8,' 1869 
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Daring the long vacancies between 
these pastorates, the Church has some- 
tiiiies, bat not always, had the services of 
a resident minister. 

After the division of the town, this So- 
ciety erected a hoose of worship on the 
boandarj, — Whence called the " Line Meet- 
ing House," and have lately replaced it 
by a new one; thus giving evidence of 
great tenacity of life, notwithstanding the 
paucity of their numbers. The meeting- 
house stands on a high ridge, overlooking 
a wide extent of territory. It is surround- 
ed by pleasant farm-houses; the nearest 
post-office is that called *' CoHamer." 

in 1745, there was a separation from 
the Presbyterian Church, and Alexander 
Miller was ordained their pastor, April 
15, 1751 ; but the Church was afterwards 
united to the Separate Church in Plain- 
field, and Mr. Miller removed to that town. 
(See vol. ii., p. 376.) 

Another Congregational Church was 
formed in the South part of Yoluntown, 
(Nazareth Society,) Feb. 18, 1772. The 
only pastor was Solomon Morgan, ordained 
April 15,1772; dismissed Feb. 26, 1 782,— 
for an account of whom, see among Can- 
terbury Pastors, (Vol i., p. 354.) In 1794, 
this Church, with the advice of New Lon- 
don County Association, encouraged Allen 
Campbell, Esq., one of its own members, 
to preach to them; but he was never 
ordained, and the Church has for many 
years been virtually extinct 

Rev. Samuel Dorramck was born 
about 1685, in Ireland, of Scotch descent; 
received the honors of the University of 
Glasgow, A. D. 1709, and was licensed to 
preach by the Presbytery at Dumbarton, 
A. D. 1 7 1 1 . Having removed to America, 
he was employed by the people of Yolun- 
town, many of whom were of Scotch-Irish 
origin, and was acting as their minbter at 
the time when the Church was organized. 
A Council was called for his ordination, 
Oct. 23, 1723 ; but in consequence of some 
opposition raised, partly on the ground of 
his being a foreigner, he was not ordained 
until Dec. 13, 1 723. The mode of gov- 



ernment in his Church was Pvesbyteriaa, 
although Mr. Dorrance was a member of 
the County Association ; and in 1787, de- 
clared to that body that he did nol belong 
to any Presbytery. Previous to October, 
1 742, more than sixty persons were added 
to the Church. In 1 745, there was a sep- 
aration from it, which left thirty-six male 
members still adhering. Mr. Dornmce 
continued in charge until Dec. 12, 1770, 
when he was dismissed. He died Nor. 
12, 1775, aged 90 years, and was buried 
with his people, near their place of wor- 
ship, now in the town of Sterling. His 
Church probably declined in the last yean 
of his mmistry, and was afterwards re- 
placed by a Congregational Church. Mr. 
Dorrance was reputed a ^ man of good 
common sense, and a man of piety." Hb 
estate was inventoried at £102 178.,— 
contained the works of Tillotson, 8cc. 

Mr. Dorrance married, (1) Aug. 1, 1726, 
Elizabeth Smith, who died Sept 10, 1750; 
and (2) July 1, 1756, the widow of Rev. 
John Owen, and previously of Rev. Jsmes 
Hillhouse. By his first wife he had seven 
sons and two daughters, viz : 1, GrerAom, 
bom 1 727, died before his father, learing 
heirs ; 2, Samuel, bom 1 729, probably died 
young ; 3, John, bora 1738, who surrived 
his father; 4, George, bora 1786, who was 
a Colonel, and fell at Wyoming, learing 
heirs ; 5, Susannah, bom 1738, who mar- 
ried Robert Dixon, Esq., of Sterling; 6, 
Samuel, born 1 740, who settled in Rhode 
Island; 7, Sarah, bora 1742; 8, James, 
bora 1744, who settled in Brooklyn, aod 
was the father of Rev. John Dorrance ; 9, 
Lemuel, born 1 746, who lived in Sterling. 

Rev. MicAiAH Poster was bora at 
Braintree, Ms., April 26, 1745, son of 
Benjamin and Mary Porter; joined the 
Third Church in Braintree ; graduated at 
Brown University, in 1775 ; was approved 
as a candidate by New London Associa- 
tion, in 1776; was ordained first pas- 
tor of the Congregational Church in 
the first Society of Voluntown, Nov. 22, 
1781, and continued in chai^ till regn- 
lariy dismissed, Aug. 28, 1800. During 
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hb settlement here, be was a member of 
New London Counter Association, by 
consent of tbe Association of Windbam 
County. After his (fismission be received, 
but did not accept, a call to tbe new 
Cbnrcb in West Eillingly. 

He was called to settlement in Plain- 
field, N. H., Sept 20, 1804, and was in- 
stalled July 17, 1805. In tbis relation be 
continued until bis deatb, Sept. 4, 1829, 
although he bad not preached for some 
years previously. Mr. Porter is reported 
to have practiced tbe healing art, in some 
of its departments. He is not known as 
an author. 

Mr. Porter married, on the day of his 
ordination, Elizabeth, daughter of Capt. 
Isaac Gallup, of Yoluntown, by whom be 
had five sons and two daughters. Uis 
eldest son, Isaac, B. U. 1808, practiced 
medicine in Boston and Charlton, Ms., 
but died in Porter, Wis , in 1854. Three 
other sons have been physicians; the 
youngest daughter was the wife of Bev. 
Mr. Walker, New Ipswich, N. H., and 
died about 1834. Mr. Porter died De- 
cember, 1843, aged 89. 

Rev. Otis Lane was born in Wrentbam, 
Ms., Feb. 1 2, 1 7 70, a son of Mr. Seth Lane ; 
was graduated H. U. 1798, and was A. M. 
in course; was ordained pastor in Stur- 
bridge, Dec. 10, 1800, and dismissed Feb. 
24, 1819. He was installed Oct. 29, 1828, 
over, the Church in Voluntown and Ster- 
ling, which had, at tbat time, been twenty- 
eight years without a pastor. This charge 
he retained till Sept 10, 1834, when he 
was dismissed at bis own request. Being 
then in infirm health, he removed to 
Southbridge, Ms., and there resided until 
his deatb, on the 6th of May, 1842, at tbe 
aige of 72. In bis earlier years be was 
inclined to Arminianism, but became after- 
wards decidedly evangelical and Calvinis- 
tic in bis views. An obituary notice of 
him may be £>und in the New England 
Puritan, June 9, 1842. 

Mr. Lane married, (1) June, 1802, Abi- 
gail P. Clapp, of Mansfield, Ms., who died 
Match 15, 1803 ; (2) July 12, 1804, Eliza- 
VOL. III. 23 



beth, daughter of Rev. Joshua Paine, his 
predecessor in Sturbridge, and bad three 
sons and two daughters, of whom Mary 
married Bev. H. G. O. Dwight, of Con- 
stantinople; David Tappan, graduated 
A. C. 1829, was appointed a missionary of 
A. B. C. F. M., but died at Sterling, of 
consumption, in 1832; Samuel M. has 
been Cashier of Southbridge Bank, and 
Otis, a merchant in Ware, Ms. 

Rev. Jacob Allen was born at Co- 
lumbia, Aug. 18, 1 781, the son of Timothy 
and Mary (Burnbam) Allen ; moved with 
his parents to Somers, when he was sixteen 
years of age ; when about twenty-three or 
twenty-four, went to North Coventry, and 
studied under Rev. £. T. Woodruff, where 
he was converted ; taught at West Hart- 
ford and Farmington ; entered Sophomore 
at Dartmouth College, where be supported 
himself, graduating in 1811 ; studied theol- 
ogy with Dr. Burton, of Thetford, Vt ; 
was licensed by Orange County Associa- 
tion ; was ordained pastor at Tunbridge, 
Vt., October, 1811, ancTdismissed in 1820 ; 
was installed at Eastbury, in 1832, and 
dismissed in 183^; was installed at Yolun- 
town and Sterling, Oct. 11, 1837, and dis- 
missed Nov. 15, 1849 ; supplied tbe Church 
in Long Society, Preston, one year, and 
then returned to bis last charge, where he 
was employed in tbe Work of the minbtry 
up to the time of his deatb. • Tbis was 
brought on by a fever, and took place on 
the 13tb of March, 1856. 

Rev. Henry Robinson, in a sermon at 
bis funeral, described him as *^a sound 
and able theologian, an earnest and in- 
structive preacher; eminently gifted in 
prayer, a faithful and devoted pastor, a 
wise and safe counsellor ; given to hospi- 
tality, remarkable for humility, most affec- 
tionate and exemplary in domestic rela- 
tions, interested in benevolent operations." 

Mr. Allen frequently contributed to 
periodicals and newspapers, both secular 
and religious ; but no printed sermon or 
book of his, has come to the writer's eye. 

He married, in 1816, Mercy Dame, of 
Orford, N. H., and bad four children, of 
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whom two married daughters 8ar?ived Cornblius B. EyBBE8T,..0rd. Not. 22, 1816 

, . ® Dis. Not. 14, 1827 

~; ^ ^ . RiCHABDF.CLBTBiJnn),..Ord.Oct. 15. 1829 

Rev. Charles Lathrop Ater was Dis. Oct 1, 1832 

bom at North Stonington, June 25, 1826, John E. TrtBa, ;...Ord. Oct. 11, 18S7 

the son of Rev. Joseph and Frances (Rog- ^ ^ „ ^'I'i^^/i'I^ 

NA IT i!**\ir II * r. 1 Gbobob I. Stbarws, Ord. Sept. 22, 1862 

ers) Ayer. He fitted for coilege at Col- 
chester and AndoTer,and entered at New Rev. Samuel Whiting was bora at 
Haven, in 1846, but was compelled by ill Hartford, April 22, 1670, the scm of Bev. 
health to leave. Subsequent efforts to John and Sybil (Collins) Whiting, and 
pursue a course of study, were defeated grandson of William Whidng, a native of 
by diseased eyes, and he settled upon a England, and among the principal men of 
farm in his father's parish, at South KiK the early settlers of Hartford. He studied 
lingly, where he remained from 1849 to first under his father, and then under 
1855. He was then appix)ved as a candi- Rev. James Fitch, of Norwich. He 
date by Windham County Association, preached his first sermon at Windham, 
and soon commenced to supply a new from the first verse of Genesis, on the first 
congregation in the village of Wauregan, of January, 1698. He was not, however, 
Piainfield. From this field he removed to ordained until Dec. 4th, 1 700, and the 
Sterling, where he was ordained pastor, Church was not organized until the 10th 
Jan. 8, 1859. The Society have taken day of the same month, when fifteen per- 
courage, by his coming, to erect a new sons, including Mr. Whiting, were anited 
meeting>hoQse and parsonage. in covenant. In the charge then assumed, 
Mr. Ayer married, Nov. 27, 1849, Mary Mr. Whiting continued until his death. 
Bishop, of Lisbon, and has one daughter which occurred at the house of his cousin 
and three sons. * and brother-in-law. Rev. Nathaniel Col- 

^,. , lin8,atEnfield, Sept. 27, 1725. 

Windham. — This town was incorpo- t^i_ i^* *. ^c i,-- ^\^\^*^ 

J »» .«««!-. ^ ^ 1^ ij . In the latter part of his ministry, 

rated May, 1692 bemg dhe of the oldest ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^y.^^j^^^ ^ ^^^. 

towns m this County, and embracmg ^^^^ Awakening,~so that in six months 

ongmally Scotland, Mansfield, Chaplin, . , ^ ° , . , . ., ^ r»i..,««i» 

7 _/ r TT i. rn. .„ 1 eighty persons were added to the Church. 

and part of Hampton. The village at the .,«,,.. i. * «l:„ 

r. I. c ^ c ' . A dav of thanksgiving was kept on this 

Center was formerly of more importance ' , ° i f i nt. txrku:^^ 

^, u • *u * r account, and on that day Mr. Whitmg 

than now, being the seat, tor many years, ,,. , ,/v_j • ^a\ 

c .X. n . n * A .X, 'A delivered a sermon, (afterwards pnnted.) 

of the County Courts, and the residence ^ ^ ..,, ... « 

c 1. I.- Ti • ij .• 1 • .1. from 1 Thess. in. : 8. 

of men who were highly influential m the ».««.. • j -nr -.u *v :^^« 

ec- ^ *!. c. * T* u ' r Mr. Whitney marned Elizabeth, sister 

affairs of the State. It has now an air of ^^ «i. ii.aj rxr t .^^« 

, , , . , i, ofRev.Eliphalet Adams, of New London, 

quiet repose, but contains a number of , , V » i • i.* a g ^ 

^^ A u' u i> 1 J . bv whom be had eight sons and five 

pretty dwelhng-houses, a Bank and two ^; His eldest son, Samuel, was 

tr^'T^^^X aT ^^'T lost at sea in his youth ; the next, William, 

The First Church in Windham, located m ,. , . ^, . ,: , ^ , , . 

,, ... V J -u J .t. J lived m Norwich, and was a Colonel m 

the village above described, was gathered ^, « .-nT tl v-niToe 

^^ tA i^AA A I. u a\x. fu • the French War; John, Y. C. 1726,was 

Dec. 10, 1700, and has had the following ^ . w .i •» j j 

® for a time a preacher, then Judge and 

^^ Colonel— lived in Scotland ; Nathan, the 

Samuel "Whitino, Ord. Dec. 4, 1700 ^ ,. i • xj xi^«^^ ,.,..- n*i^ 

Died Sept. 27, 1725 ywmgest, lived in New Haven, was Colo- 

Thomas Clap, Ord. Aug. 3. 1726 nel in the French War, &c. 

Dig. Dec. 1% 1739 The widow of Mr. WhitiM married 

STBPHKN Whitb Ord. Dec. 24, 1740 ^^ j^^^^^^j^j j^^^^ ^ Braint«e, Ms., 

Elijah Waterman Ord. Oct. 1,1794 and after his death, removed to New 

Dis. Feb. 12, 1806 Haven, where she died, in 1766, 

William Andrew ^d, Aug.^. 1808 ^^ ^^^^^^ ^lap was bom at Scit- 
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uafee, Ms., June 26, 1703, son of Stephen 
and Temperance Clap; had a religious 
education ; joined the Church while a 
member of College; graduated H. U. 
1 722 ; arrived in Windham, Dec. 81, 1 725 ; 
ordained pastor there, Aug. 3, 1 726. Here 
be continued until dismi^tsed, Dec. 10, 1 739, 
to take the Presidency of Yale College. 
He was installed in this new office, April 
2, 1740, and after holding it more than a 
quarter of a century, resigned in 1766, 
and died on the 7th of January, 1767, at 
Scituate, Ms. 

President Clap was a man of marked 
qualities; strong mental powers, clear 
perception, solid judgment ; though some- 
times turned aside by prejudice, as in the 
case of Whitefield. He was a good scholar ; 
an instrucdve preacher, Calvinistic in doc- 
trine, not fond of parade, peaceful in death. 
He published a number of sermons, essays, 
&c*, and had gathered materials for a his- 
tory of Connecticut 

He married, Nov. 23, 1727, Mary, the 
daughter of Bev. Samuel Whitney, his 
predecessor, by whom he had five chil- 
dren, of whom only two lived to be mar- 
ried, — Mary, married Gen. David Woos- 
ter, of New Haven; and Temperance, 
married Rov. Timothy Pitkin. Mrs. Mary 
Clap died Aug. 9, 1736 ; and he married, 
Feb. 5, 1 740-41 , Mrs. Mary Haynes, widow 
of Capt. Roswell Salstonstall, who died 
Sept 23, 1769. 

It may be added that the General As- 
sembly granted the people of Windham 
fiAy-three pounds sterling, in compenaar 
tion for the removal of their minister to a 
post of public usefulness. 

Rev. Stbphrn White was born at 
Middletown, June 8, 1718, son of John 
and Susanna (Ailing) White; removed 
with his parents, in infancy, to New 
Haven ; graduated Y. C. 1736, and was 
ordained pastor at Windham, Dec. 24, 
1740; the sermon by Rev. Solomon Wil- 
liams, of Lebanon. He remained in charge 
there until his death, Jan. 9, 1794, in the 
76 th year of his age, and the 54th of his 
ministry'. He is said by Dr. Welsh, in 



his funeral sermon, to have been " a gen- 
tleman of study and close application of 
mind ; an agreeable companion, a faithful 
friend ; a kind husband, a tender parent, 
a good neighbor, a real Christian, and a 
faithful minister.** 

And again it was said, " He lived and 
died respected and esteemed by those 
people whose approbation was worth pos- 
sessing ; irhile he had the hard reflections 
of those whose censure on such subjects 
was praise.*' 

He published, in 1763, an Election 
Sermon, and in 1 778, a funeral sermon on 
the death of Joseph Trumbull. 

He married Mary, daughter of Thomas 
Dyer, of Windham, and had thirteen 
children, of whom the youngest was Hon. 
Dyer White, an attorney and Judge in 
New Haven, Three daughters of Rev. 
Mr. White lived to advanced age, con- 
tinuing unmarried in the house formerly 
occupied by their father. Their mother 
died May 27, 1802, aged 83. 

Rev. Elijah Waterman was born at 
Bozrah, Nov. 28, 1769, son of Nehemiah, 
Jr., and Susanna (Isham) Waterman ; 
graduated Y. C. 1799 ; was approved as a 
candidate by New London Association, 
May, 1793; was invited to settle at Wind- 
ham, June 23, 1794, and was ordained 
there on the first of October following ; 
the sermon by Rev. James Dana, D.D., 
of New Haven. Here he continued till 
the 12th of February, 1805, when he was 
dismissed, in consequence of opposition 
excited by the bold and decided manner 
in which he reproved sin and enforced 
discipline. He was installed pastor of the 
Church in Bridgeport, January, 1806, 
where he remained in charge till his 
death, which occurred Oct 11, 1825, 
while on a visit at Springfield, Ms. He 
appears to have been a man of great- 
energy, activity and faithfulness. He 
carefully transcribed the former records 
of the Church, and collected materials for 
a history of the churches in that vicinity. 
He published a sermon commemorative 
of the close of the first century in the his- 
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tory of the Windham Churc-h ; also several 
other sermons and addresses, and a Life 
of John Calvin. 

He married Lucy, daughter of Shubael 
Abbe, Esq., of Windham, and had six 
daughters and two sons, of whom one is 
the Rev. Thomas T. Waterman, pastor 
successively in Providence, R L, in Phila- 
delhia, Pa., and in West Killingly, Ct. A 
sketch of Mr. Waterman is to be found in 
the second volume of Dr. Sprague's " An- 
nals." 

Rev. William Andrews was born at 
Ellington, Sept 28, 1 782 ; graduated M. C. 
1806 ; studiea theology with Dr. Burton; 
(?) was ordained pastor at Windham, Aug. 
8. 1808 ; the sermon by Dr. Welch, of 
Mansfield. Here he encountered consid^ 
erable difficulty in his ministerial work, 
and at length sought a dismission, which 
he obtained, April 20, 1818. In June, of 
the same year, he was installed at Dan- 
bury, and continued there till dismissed, 
May, 1826. He was again installed at 
South Cornwall, July 25, 1827, where he 
remained in charge till his death, which 
occurred Jan. 1, 1838, at the age of 55. 
He was a man of grave and serious de- 
portment, of good learning and of sincere 
piety. 

He married Sarah Parkhill, of Benson, 
Vt., and had one daughter and six sons, 
five of whom have been preachers, and 
one is now President, and another Profes- 
sor, at Marietta College, O. 

Rev. Cornelius Bradford Everest 
was born in Cornwall, March 14, 1789, a 
descendant of Benjamin Everest, one of 
the early settlers of Saybrook. He grad- 
uated W. C. 1811, and studied theology 
with Dr. Ebenezer Porter, Dr. Andrew 
Yates, and Dr. Lyman Beecher. He was 
ordained pastor at Windham, Nov. 22, 
• 1815, and disn/issed Nov. 14, 1827, after a 
troubled, but not dishonorable ministry. 
He was again settled as colleague with 
Rev. Dr. Strong, in the First Church of 
Norwich, Nov. 11, 1829, and dismissed 
April, 1886 ; was installed at Bloomfield, 
June, 1836, and dismissed, October, 1840. 



He was then, for a number of years' 
Stated Supply to a Church at Raanbow, 
in Windsor. He afterwards removed to 
Philadelphia, Pa., where he now lives, 
with some of bis children. 

On the 3d of June, 1860, he received 
baptism by iounersion, at the hands of 
Rev. Dr. Eennard, of Philadelphia, being 
at the time 71 years old. 

He has published a ** Sermon in Defence 
of the Gospel," a Memoir of Jane C. Jud- 
son, a Sermon on the death of Rev. Joseph 
Strong, DJJ.t and a small volume entitled, 
** Essays on the Lord's Supper." 

He married Abby, daughter of Col. 
Benjamin Gold, of Cornwall, and has had 
three sons and two daughters. 

Rev. Richard Falley Cleveland 
was born at Norwich, June 19, 1804, the 
son of William and Margaret (Falley) 
Cleveland ; united with the Church at an 
early age; graduated Y. C. 1824, with 
honor; then taught a school in Baltimorei 
Md., and meanwhile studied theology with 
Rev. Dr. Nevins ; afler which he was for 
two years a member of the Theological 
School at Princeton, N. J. He was li- 
censed in the Spring of 1829, by the 
Presbytery of New York City, and was 
ordained pastor at Windham, on the 15th 
of October, of the same year, the sermon 
by Rev. Dr. Sprague. He was settled 
with the condition that he might withdraw 
at the end of three years, if he then saw 
fit, and he was accordingly dismissed, Oct. 
1, 1832, at his own desire, notwithstanding 
the earnest efforts of the people to detain 
him. 

After preaching a year in Portsmouth, 
Va., he was settled as pastor at Caldwell, 
N. Y., November, 1884, and there labored 
successfully in a wide field for seven 
years. Hence he removed to Fayette- 
ville, N. Y., in the Fall of 1841, preached 
three years as supply, and was installed 
pastor, October, 1844. From this chai^ 
he was dismissed in 1850, to become Sec- 
retary of the Central Agency of the A. H. 
M. S. In this service he spent three years, 
but finding it too severe for his health, 
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resumed tbe pastoral office at Holland 
Patent, N. Y., Sept 14, 1853. He was 
able to preach but one sermon after his 
installation, being soon prostrated b7 
bleeding. He died Oct 1, 1853, from 
ulceration of the stomach. Rev. Dr. Ver- 
milye, of Clinton, K. Y., preached at his 
funeral. Many high testimonies were 
borne to his great worth, by individuals, 
by the Presbytery of Onondaga, and by 
the officers of the Home Missionary. So- 
ciety. 

He had published frequent articles in 
periodicals and papers. 

He married Ann, daughter of Abner 
Neal, of Baltimore, by whom he had nine 
children, who all survived him ; the oldest, 
Ann, being the wife of Rev. E. P. Hast- 
ings, of Batticotta, Ceylon ; and one son, 
William, having entered on the work of 
the ministry. 

Rev. John Ellkry Tyler is a son of 
Rev. Bennet Tyler, D.D.; was bom at 
Southbury, in 1810 ; graduated D. C. 1881 ; 
was ordained pastor at Windham, Oct 11, 
1837, and dismissed at his own request, by 
reason of ill health, Dec. 2, 1851, when he 
removed to East Windsor Hill, where he 
now resides. He published, in 1850, a 
valuable Historical Sermon, giving an 
account of the Church in Windham during 
the century and a half then past 

He married (1) Mary H. Williams, of 
Northampton, Ms., and (2) Caroline E. 
Goodrich, of East Windsor Hill. He has 
had BIX children. 

Rev. George Ingersoll Stearns 
was bom at Killingly,in 1825, son of Dea. 
Warren Steams ; graduated A. C. 1849, 
and was ordained pastor at Windham,' 
Sept 22, 1852. He married Miss Jones, 
of Michigan, and has children. 

All the pastors of this ancient Church 
were ordained here in youth, and all 
proved worthy men. 

In 1780, there was a Church formed in 
what was then the North part of Wind- 
ham, though now included in the town of 
Chaplin. After continuing about sixteen 
years, this Church was dissolved, and thir- 
VOL. III. 28» 



teen members were received back to the 
First Church in Windham. 

Rev. John Storrs, the only pastor of 
the above named Church, was bom at 
Mansfield, son of John Storrs, and a great 
grandson of the first immigrant in the 
family. He graduated Y. C. 1756, and 
was Tutor 1761-2. He was installed at 
Southold, L. I., Aug. 15, 1768, and was 
not dismissed from that charge until April 
13, 1787; but was absent from his parish 
from August, 1776, to June, 1782, on 
account of the war, during part of which 
time he was Chaplain in the Revolu- 
tionary Army. After hb dismissal from 
Southold, he settled on his patemal estate 
in Mansfield, and acted as pastor of the 
Church in North Windham, worshiping in 
what was called the Ames Meeting House. 
He died Oct 9, 1799, aged 64. 

He married twice. By his first wife, 
who was a daughter of Hon. Shubael Co- 
nant, of Mansfield, and widow of Dr. 
Samuel Howe, he had one child — Richard 
Salter Storrs. This son was named for 
Rev. Dr. Salter, of Mansfield, by whom 
he was supported at Yale College. He 
was pastor at Longmeadow, Ms., from 
1785 until his death, in 1819. One o£his 
sons is Rev. Richard Salter Storrs, D.D., 
now, and for many years, pastor at Brain- 
tree, Ms., and his only son is Rev. Richard 
Salter Storrs, Jr., D.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
There are persons in Mansfield who have 
listened to the preaching of the four gen- 
erations of this ministerial family. 



In the Westem part of Windham, 
where now stands the borough of Willi- 
mantic, a village grew up soon after 1821, 
in consequence of the erection of factories 
on the Willimantic river; attaining, in 
1827, a population of about one thousand. 
In August, of this year, Mr. Dennis Piatt 
(afterwards a pastor in Canterbury,) was 
sent by the Directors of the Connecticut 
Missionary Societ}' to attempt the gather- 
ing of a Church, there being then not 
even a Sunday School nearer than Wind- 
ham Center, — a distance of three miles. 
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A Church was organized with sixteen 
members, Jan. 22, 1828, which for ten 
years was aided by the Missionary So- 
ciety, but has now become a helper of 
others. After enjoying the labors of Mr. 
Flatt till the Autumn of 1829, and the Rev. 
R. S. Crampton for two years from May, 
1830, it received, successively, the follow- 
ing pastors : 

Philo Juoson, Inst. Dec. 18« 1834 

DU. March 21, 1839 

Andbbw Sharps, Ord. Sept. 23, 1840 

Dis. June 12, 1849 

Samuel G. Will ARD,.... Ord. Nov. 8, 1849 

Of Mr. JuDSON some account is given 
among the Ashford pastors, (Vol. i., p. 
267.) 

Rev. Andrew Suarpe was bom in 
Pomfret, Oct. 3, 1810, the son of Abishai 
and Hannah (Trowbridge) Sharpe ; grad- 
uated B. U. 1838; studied theology at 
East Windsor; was ordained pastor at 
Willimantic, Sept 23, 1840, and dismissed 
in consequence of impaired health, June 
12, 1849. Removing to RockviUe, he was 
installed pastor of the newly formed 2d 
Church in that village, in Sept. 1849. 
After a pastorate of two and a half years, 
during which 114 members were added to 
that Church, he was dismissed, and re* 



moved to Ohio. Here he labored two 
years as stated supply in Willoughby, 
Cuyahoga Ca, then removed, May 1, 
1854, to East Cleveland, where be still 
resides, having been installed pastor of the 
Congregational Church, June 25, 1860. 

He married, Oct 6, 1840, Eliza, dau. 
of Ralph Gilbert, Esq., of Hebron. 

Rev. Samuel Gregory Willard 
was born in Wilton, Nov. 8, 1819, the son 
of Dr. David and Abby (Gregory) Wil- 
lard, and descendant of Maj. Simon Wil- 
lard. After leaving Wilton Academy be 
was engaged several years in mercantile 
pursuits, and in teaching; prepared for 
College at the Hopkins Grammar School, 
under Hon. Hawley Olmstead ; graduated 
Y. C. 1846 ; studied theology at New Ha- 
ven ; and was ordained pastor at Willi- 
mantic, Nov. 8, 1849, where he still re- 
muns — a Council having refused (Nov. 
1860) to dismiss him for the service of the 
Home Evangelization Committee of Con- 
necticut 

He married (1) Mary A., daughter of 
Mr. S. P. Randle, of Wilton, mJio died 
suddenly in 1853 ; and (2) Mrs. Cynthia 
B. Witter, daughter of Mr. Dan Barrows, 
of Maosfield. )iy the second marriage he 
has a son and a daughter. 
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The first Congregational Church in 
Detroit, Mich., was organized on Christ- 
mas day of 1844, by the mutual covenant 
of thirteen members, under the ministry 
of the Rev. Henry L. Hammond, now of 
Chicago, 111., and with much kind help 
from the late David Hale, of New York 
city. Its first church edifice was erected 
in Jefferson Avenue, in 1846. Rev. 
Messrs. Atterbury, Kellogg and Avery 
supplied the desk after the three years 
of Mr. Hammond's labors were ended, 
until, in December, 1848, the present pas- 
tor. Rev. Harvey D. Eitchel, D.D., was 
installed. In 1848, 1851, 1855 and 1858, 
precious revivals added much to the 
strength of .the Ghurch, which received, 



during its first fourteen years, 204 mem- 
bers on profession of their faith, and which 
now numbers 355, with a large and flour- 
ishing Sabbath School. In 1854, the old 
house of worship having proved totally in- 
sufficient for the needs of the growing 
congregation, the new, beautiful and com- 
modious edifice, a view of which is given 
on the opposite page, was erected, from 
the designs and under the superintendence 
of A. H. Jordan, Esq., of Detroit, at a cost 
of S50,000, including the site. It is veiy 
complete in its appointments, and will ac- 
commodate 1,000 persons. Jt stands on 
the comer of Fort and Wayne street^ 
and is one of the finest church buildings 
in the great West 
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A HISTORICAL DOCUMENT, 

ILLUSTRATING ▲ NOT TST OBflOLETB A8PB0T OF NEW ENGLAND TOEOLOGT. 



PREFATORT NOTE. 

I have transcribed, for the Congre- 

GATIONAL QUARTERLT, the followiog 

paper from a manascript which I found 
about thirty years ago, among the papers 
of the Rev. James Dana, D.D., formerly 
pastor of the First Church in New Haven, 
Connecticut 

Dr. Dana's position in relation to the 
controversies of his tim^ may be under- 
stood by consulting Spragw^s Annals^ vol. 
i., pp. 565-571. He had a strong antipa- 
thy to what was called, in his day, *' new 
divinity ;** and his sympathies, during the 
whole course of bis ministry, both at Wal- 
lingford and at New Haven, were with 
the ministers and churches that repu- 
diated those ** improvements in theology," 
which were consequent np<m the Great 
Awakening. Bom and educated at Cam- 
bridge, he had many friends in that region, 
and naturally cherished a lively interest 
in whatever concerned the churches there. 
It is easy to account for his having, and 
keeping, such a document as this. It is 
entitled ** A true copy of the Report of a 
Conference held at Westford, on the fourth 
day of December, 1 781." It is rather the 
Result of a Council The ^elders and' 
deacons " of twelve churches, vis., Little- 
ton, Chelmsford, Wilmington, Hollis, Shir- 
ley, Lunenburg, Billenca^ Dunstable, 
Stow, Groton, Acton and Concord, were 
sent by those churches, ** upon the request 
of the aggrieved in Westford, agreeable 
to a proposal made to them by the Rev. 
^r. Scribner, in the name of his Church, 
to a public Conference in that town, con- 
cerning the grounds of difference subsist- 
ing between the charches there and the 
churches in the neighborhood." Mr. Scrib- 
ner was a Hopkinsian, or *^ new divinity " 
man. The Council was made up, as I 



judge, of ♦* old divinity " men. Who the 
ministers were, I know not, as no name 
appears, except that of** Ebeneser Bridge, 
Moderator," subscribed at the close. The 
Council continued in sesmon from Dec. 
4th to Dec. 8th, and then adjourned to the 
first of January, af^er appointing a Com- 
mittee ^ to draw up an account of our 
proceedings, and our judgment upon the 
matters that came before us." At the 
adjourned meeting, the Result (for such it 
is, though not so denominated,) was pre- 
sented and agreed to. 

I think this furnishes a livelier picture 
of what was the state of theological opin- 
ion and controversy in Eastern Massachu- 
setts, eighty years ago, than has ever yet 
been published in so small a compass. 

The manuscript from which I have tran- 
scribed the following, is prefaced by an 
article entitled, ^ A brief specimen of the 
scheme of Modem Divinity, founded prin* 
cipally on the writings of Messrs. Ed- 
wards, Hopkins, West, and others; and 
by some supposed to be true Calvinism." 
That ^ brief specimen " consists of four- 
teen propositions, obnoxious to old divinity 
men ; and it is finished with three ques- 
tions, highly expressive of the feeling with 
which the ^modern divinity" was re- 
garded by its adversaries. Perhaps I may 
find time to c<^y it hereafter, if the pub- 
lication of what I now commnnicate shall 
be found acceptable. 

Leonard Bacon. 

New Haven^ Feb. 15, 1861. 

A TXUB COPT OF THB RbPOXT OF ▲ CON- 
FEXENCE, HBLD AT WeSTFOKD, OX TXB 
FOURTH DAT OF DbOBMBBE, 1781. 

We, the Elders and Deacons of the fol- 
lowing churches, viz., the Chuieh in Lit- 
tleton, Chelmsford, T^llmington, HolUs, 
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Shirley, Lunenburg, Billerica, Dunstable, 
Stow, Groton, Acton and Concord,' being 

1 The IbllowiDg were the puton of tbeie twelve 
chnrehefl at the time the Conference met, and may 
be preanmed, therefore, to hare been the ** Elders,'* 
who, with their " Deaeona,'' composed it. « 

LittietoM. Rer. Edmund Foster, bom at Beading ; a 
gradoate of Yale, In 1778 ; was settled OTer the Church 
in Littleton, January 17, 1781, about eleven months 
befine the Conference came together. As he had a 
penior colleague, Rer. Daniel Rogers, who died the 
year trowing, at the age of 77, perhaps he was the 
one sent. He was grandson of President Rogers, of 
Harvard College ; studied divinity with Dr. Gay, of 
HIngham, and held a distinguished rank among his 
bieihren. 

Ckehna/ortL Rev. Ebeoeaer Bridge, a native of Bos- 
ton ; a graduate of Harvard, in 1786 ; was settled at 
Cbelmsford, May 20, 1741. His theological studies 
were pursued under the direction of ReT. WilUam 
Welsteed, of the New Brick Church, Boston. He 
preached the ElecUon Sermon in 1767, and appears 
to have presided at the a<l(joumed meeting of the 
Conference. 

Wilmington. Rev. Isaac Morrill, bom at Salisbury; 
graduated at Harvard, in 1787 ; was settled over the 
Church in Wilmington, May 20, 1741. He preached 
the Ihidleiaii Lecture in 1776, and the Convention 
Sermon In 1778. 

£bUiSf N. H. Rev. Daniel Emerson, a native of 
Reading, Ms. ; a graduate of Harvard, In 1789; was 
settled OTer the Church in HoUIs, April 20, 1748. 

^irUif, Rev Phinehss Whitney, bora in Weston ; 
gnduated at Harvard, in 1769 ; waa settled at Shir- 
ley, June 23, 1762. He was &ther of Rev. N. B. 
Whitney, late of the Second Church, Hingham, at 
whose ordination he preached a sermon, which was 
printed ; as abo Us sermon at the ftineral of Rev. 
S&ibdiel Adams, of Lunenburg. 

LwunbuTf. Rev. Zabdiel Adams, bora at Quiney; 
graduated at Harvard, In 1769 ; was settled at Lunen- 
boig, September 6, 1764. He waa cousin to the elder 
President Adams ; of a strong and well cultivated 
mind, an eloquent preacher, but eccentric, and not 
always safe In Judgment. He published a number of 
sermons and tracts— some of them controversial, and 
all of them chaiaeterlaed by a ftarless Independence 
of opinion. He claimed the pastor's right to veto the 
acts of the Church. 

BUUriea. Rev. Henry Cumings, D. D. ; born In 
^ngsborongh, but brought up In Hollls, N. H. ; a 
graduate of Harvard, In the class of 1700 ; waa settled 
In BUIerlea, January 26, 1768. He lived to preach a 
Hal^Centuiy Discourse, In 1818, which was printed, 
as were sixteen other sermons Ot his, including the 
Election Sermon, in 1788, the Dudlelan Lecture, In 
1791, and the CouTentlon Sermon. In 1796. 

DuntuMty ReT. Joslah Qoodhue, a native of Hollls, 
N. H. ; a graduate of Harvard, In 1766 ; was setUed 
In Dunstable, June 8, 1767 ; but as he was dismlf sed 
In 1774, and had no settled successor till 1799, this 
Church may have been represented in the Conference 
only by Its Deacons. 
Blow* Rev. Jonathan Newell, bom in Needbam ; 



sent by the churches to which we respec- 
tively belong, upon the request of the 
aggrieved in Westford, agreeable to a pro- 
posal made to them by the Rev. Mr. Scrib- 
ner, in the name of his Church, to attend a 
public Conference in that town, concerning 
the grounds of difference subsisting between 
the Church there and the churches in the 
neighborhood ; being met for that purpose 
at the time appointed, viz., on December 
4th, 1781, and having attended to the busi- 
ness assigned us, and deliberated in private 
upon those things that were debated in 
public, adjourned on the 8th of said month 
to the first day of January next ensuing, 
after first choosing a Committee to draw up 
an account of our proceedings, and our judg- 
ment upon the matters that came'before us, 
to whom we delivered our public and pri- 
vate minutes for a guide in preparing their 
report. 

At the adjournment, on January Ist, 
1782, the Committee presented the foUow- 

graduated at Harvard, In 1770 ; was settled at Stow, 
October 11, 1774 . He studied theology with Rct. Dr. 
West, of Needham, and lived to preach a Half Century 
Sermon, in 1824, which, with another historical set* 
mon, preached in 17^ was printed. 

Groton. Rct. Daniel Chaplin, D.D., bom in Bow- 
ley ; graduated at Harvard, in 1772 ; was settled at 
Oroton, January 1, 1778. He pursued his theologi- 
cal studies with Rct. Dr. HaTen, of Portsmouth, 
N. H. In his latter years, when, as in most of the 
surrounding churches, Unitarlanism dlTlded his flock; 
Dr. Chaplin took his stand with those who adhered to 
tha ancient feith. 

Aeton. Rct. Moses Adams, bom In Framlngham ; 
a graduate of Hanrard, in 1771 ; was settled in Acton, 
January 26, 1777. He studied theology, probably at 
Cambridge, as he had his Church relation there when 
he was ordained. He preached the sermon at the 
ordination of Rct. Luther Wright, of East Medway, 
in 1798, which was published, together with four 
other discourses on Tarious occasions. 

Contmd. ReT. Ssra Ripley, D.D., bom in Wood- 
stock, Ct. ; graduated at HarTard, In 1776 ; was settled 
at Concord, NoTember 11, 1778. ^m the time that 
Unitarians were recognised as a distinct sect In Bast- 
em Massachusetts, he was cisssed amoog them, 
though never strong^ antl-CTangelical. 

Rct. Mather Scribner was a natiTC of Norwalk, Ct. ; 
a graduate of Tale, in 1776, and was ordained at West- 
ford, on the ** last Wednesday in September," 1779, 
prOTlded " the town agreed to the same," as the 
Church Records state. His dismission took place 
November 10, 1789 ; but whether on account of his 
" new divinity," does not appear. He llTed thence- 
forth In Tyngsborough, but was burled with his for- 
mer flock, In Westford. J. s. o. 
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ing Beport, which, having carefully exam- 
ined and weighed, we agree to approve of: 

Being met on the 4th of December, as 
mentioned above, we were informed by the 
Committee of the Aggrieved that Hr, Scrib- 
ner and his Chorch were ready to wait on 
na at the meeting-houae, that being the 
place proposed for holding the Conference. 
We accordingly went to the meeting-house, 
and after some debate, the parties in the 
Conference chose the Rev. Mr. Bridge, Mod- 
erator of the whole. After solemn prayer 
to God for direction and blessing, it was 
agreed that the Result of the Council, called 
by the Aggrieved soon after Mr. Scribner's 
ordination, should be the foundation of the 
Conference, as it contained all those mat- 
ters that Tall within the design of it. 

The objects of the Conference being thus 
settled and limited, Mr. Sciibner severely 
censured the Aggrieved for calling a Coun- 
cil by themselves, and the Council which 
eame at their call lor judging the matter of 
complaint laid before them ; ' because, as he 
insisted, the necessary previous step of an 
application for a mutual Council had not 
been taken. He did not, however, deny 
that the Aggrieved (be^|re his ordination, 
after letting him know that they had ob- 
jected to settling, and should oppose his 
ordination, and when, or after the Church 
had chosen the ordaining Council,) desired 
the Church to grant them the liberty of 
adding to said Council as many churches as 
would make one-third of the whole, or to 
give up the distant churches, and call in the 
neighboring churches, (as is usual on such 
occasions,) allowing him the customary 
privilege of inviting some churches from the 
parts from whence he came ; and that they 
offered, if the Church would comply with 
either of the proposals, to join issue with 
them and submit all matters to the decision 
of the ordaining Council. Nor did any of 
the Church absolutely deny that such pro> 
posals had been made, though some sup- 
posed they were made somewhat informally. 
Or, if the fact had been absolutely denied, 
it might have been ascertained by a recourse 
to the Result of the ordaining Council ; for 
it appears from that Result, that the Church, 

* This mast nte to tha GoaaoU oaUed won ailor 
big onliiiAtlon. j. s. o. 



instead of denying the fact, (as it may be 
presumed they would have done, had it not 
been read,) did rather admit it for truth, 
and only excuse their non-oomplianoe with 
the proposals. And it is our opinion that 
(as Mr* Scribner, according to custom, must 
have had a voice in choosing the ordaining 
Council, which privilege the Aggrieved were 
content he should e^joy,) had the Church 
complied with dther of the proposals above 
mentioned, it would have made the ordain- 
ing Council mutual on all sides ; and then 
neither Mr. Scribner, the Church, nor tiie 
Aggrieved, would have had any reason to 
o<Hnplain (supposing the proceedings or re^ 
suit of said Council had not been agreeable^) 
that they were tried and judged by a Coun- 
cil, in choosing which they had no voice. 
But we think the Aggrieved, in consequence 
of the Church's refusing to comply with 
either of their proposals, had reason to com- 
plain that a matter in which they were 
deeply interested, was decided against them 
by a Council which they were not allowed 
to have any hand in choosing, aa an a^ 
grieved party, though they desired it. 

From the above state of the case, it 
appears to us that the conduct of the 
Aggrieved, in calling a Council, was regu- 
lar, and fully consistent with the constitu- 
tional order of these churches ; and that the 
Council called by them are not justly con- 
demnable for entering into a considerstion 
of the matters of grievance laid before them, 
and giving their judgment and advice there- 
on ; especially when we consider the pre- 
vious steps which the said Council took, 
as the same are stated in the beginning of 
their result, so that we think Mr. Scribner 
might reasonably have spared his complaint 
on this head. 

After all parties appeared to be wiUing 
to leave the above point and proceed to 
something else, it was agreed to waive sU 
matters in the Result of the Council of 
Aggrieved, excepting those which related to 
doctrine^ — which reduced the Conference to 
the three following questions, vis : 

1. Whether Mr. Scribner had expressed 
himself upon the doctrine of regenerstioo 
in the manner complained of by the Ag- 
grieved, and disapproved of by thdr Coun- 
cU? 
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3. Whether, from the expressions he 
made use of in some of his sermons, it wm 
nataral to conclude that he denied it to be 
the duty of sinnens, while miregenerated» to 
attend upon any means of grace and re- 
ligion; and what his real sentiments are 
respecting this matter ? 

3. Whether Mr. ScribneTyin conversation 
with any persons in town, had expressed 
Hmself in words naturally conTeying this 
sentiment, '▼is., that sin is the object of 
God's choice, and agreeable to his will ; and 
whether this be his real sentinient } 

After agreeing to confine the Conference 
to those points, we proceeded to take them 
up in their order. 

As to the first question, relating to regen- 
eration, the Aggrieyed complained that Mr. 
Scribner had expressed himself upon it in 
the following words, or in words of the like 
import, viz., that to be bom again does not 
imply that there is anything in human 
nature that can be changed, altered, or in 
any way differently modified, so as to pro- 
duce a state of regeneration ; but that to be 
regenerated, is to ha^ve a new existence, 
produced by the power and agency of God. 
These expressions, they supposed, contra- 
dicted the notion of a renovation or a moral 
change, and held up the idea of the creation 
of a new person, in a natural sense, in re- 
generation ; which they could not reconcile 
to the doctrine of personal identity. 

Mr. Scribner read his sermon on regen- 
eration, upon which the above complaint 
was grounded ; from which it appears tons 
that the Aggrieved had reason for their 
complaint, as he expressed himself much in 
the same manner complained of, without 
sufficiently explaining himself. 

He acknowledged that this language was 
not the most eligible ; and that if he was to 
discourse again upon the subject, he would 
choose a difi&rent mode of expiession, to 
prevent mistakes. In regard to his saying 
*' that there was nothing in human nature 
capable of being so changed, &c., as to pro- 
duce a state of regeneration," he declared 
that he meant no more than that <* sin could 
not be changed into holiness." As to the 
notion of a new existence, produced ^y the 
power and agency of God, he said ** he did 
not mean that there were any new natural 



passions, powers or fiiculties created in the 
soul, in regeneration ; but only that the old 
ones were taken from wrong ohjSets, and 
placed on those that were right." We do 
not disapprove of his sentiments on this 
point, as he expressed himself in his expla- 
nation; but yet we think the language 
referted to, in his sermon upon the subject, 
might justly be censured as a darkening of 
eounteif by wordt wiihoui knowledge. 

Having discussed the first question, we 
proceeded to the second, relating to the 
works and doings of the unregenerate. 

The Aggrieved complained that Mr. Scrib- 
ner had expressed himsdf upon this head in 
such a manner as, they thought, clearly 
impUed that it was mot the duty of sinners, 
while unregenerate, to pray to God, or 
attend on any of the means of grace, lliey 
charged him with asserting <« that man, in 
a state of nature, has no more right to 
assemble with Christians for pubhc wor- 
ship than the Devil has." They allow, in- 
deed, that he was willuig to soften this 
ej^>ression, when he found it was offensive ; 
but still, they say, he professed to retain 
the sentiment. 

They also charged Mm with declaring 
•* that to tell sinners to pray and strive, and 
do the best they cam, and wait for a blessing 
upon their endeavors to please God, is not 
to teach them the good and right way ;" 
and likewise with asserting («that all the 
prayers a man makes, while in a state of 
nature, must be repented of as sin, before he 
can obtain salvation." Mr. Scribner pro- 
duced two sermons — the one upon Psalm 1. 
22 i the other on 1 Sam. xii. 23,— upon 
which the above charges are grounded. 
He read to us such parts of each as he sup- 
posed had any relation to the points in 
question, adding such explanations as he 
thought proper. As to his saying **that 
the unregenerate had no more right to 
assemble with Christians for worship than 
the Devil ha8,"^-or as it stands in his ser- 
mon, « than Satan had to ajipear among 
the sons oi Ck)d," — ^he observed that jwr- 
eeiving that the expression gave offence, 
he did not use it when he preached the ser- 
mon at Westfield, and had marked it, with 
an intent not to use it again. But yet, 
instead of discovering any conviction that 
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the sentimeiit was erroneous, he rather 
appeared tenacious of it. 

And from what he read of his sermons, 
we are satisfied that he gave the Aggrieved 
reason to think that he denied it to be the 
duty of sinners to pray in an unregenerate 
state ; as he used the expressions com- 
plained of by them, or expressions of the 
same significance, and appeared to insist 
much on the sentiment they were adapted 
to convey. This matter was the subject of 
long conference ; but the main point in the 
question, viz., whether it was the duty of 
sinners to pray, or attend the means of 
grace, in a state of unregeneracy, was often 
winked out of sight by vague declamation, 
which brought forward many matters which 
had little or no relation to it. Wlien Mr. 
Scribner was pressed with any question 
directly to the point, he would evade it by 
some declamatory flourish, adapted to make 
people believe he had answered a question 
when he had not. The Conference went on 
for some time in this manner ; and though 
we agreed with Mr. Scribner in some things 
improperly introduced, yet, as to the main 
question, we were left much in the dark, as 
his answers were ambiguous and evasive. 

In this state of the Conference, Mr. Scrib- 
ner presented us with a confession of his 
faith, as a true specimen of his sentiments, 
and consented we should peruse it by our- 
selves. We accordingly perused and exam- 
ined it with care and attention ; but find- 
ing that it left every question before us 
altogether undecided, the Conference was 
renewed. But as there was little prospect 
of coming to a conclusion, by reason of the 
continual excursions that were made from 
the proper objects of the Conference to 
things of a foreign nature, it was moved, in 
order to bring it to an issue, that a few 
questions relative to the points properly 
before us, should be proposed to Mr. Scrib- 
ner, and answered by him in writing ; and 
that there should be no public debate upon 
his answers, whether direct or indirect, 
plain or evasive. This mode being adopted, 
the following questions were proposed, and 
the answers annexed [were] received; upon 
which we have expressed our minds in the 
subjoined observations. 

Ques, 1. Whether the soul of a sinner, in 



the great work of regeneration, undergoes 
any change } 

Ant, Yes, a saving change. 

06, This answer is satisfactory, and we 
suppose the notion of a change sufficientlj 
contradicts the notion of a new physical 
existence. 

Q, 2. Whether holiness consists altogether 
in right exercises of mind \ 

A, I suppose it does. 

06. This answer is dissatisfactory, be- 
cause it excludes a right temper from the 
description of the character of a holy per- 
son, and seems to contradict the notion of 
a principle of holiness abiding in the soul 
of the real saint. 

These two questions were occasioned by 
what Mr. Scribner said concerning regen- 
eration. The ten following ones were pro- 
posed in order to discover his thoughts 
relative to the propriety of exhorting the 
unregenerate to pray, and attend the means 
of grace. 

Q. 3. Whether an unregenerate man can 
pray for grace in such a manner as to per- 
form duty in the sight of Ood ? 

A. As an unregenerate man, he cannot* 

06. We cannot approve of this answer, 
because it implies either that God does not 
require sinners to seek him for grace, in 
their unregenerate state, or else that they 
perform no duty when they do what God 
requires. 

Q. 4. Whether the prayer of an unregen- 
erate man, [under the influence of common 
grace,] ^ proceeding from the principles of 
hope and fear, or of natural conscience, or 
faith in the being, perfections and provi- 
dence of God, or in a future state of recom- 
pense, or from self-love — ^that is, a concern 
for his own happiness and welfare—is an 
affront to God, or offensive to the Deity f 

The person who proposed this question, 
being asked whether he meant by " £uth in 
the being of God," &c., a faith short of 
saving faith, answered in the affirmative ; 
upon which the question was answered as 
follows, viz : 

^. It is offensive to the Deity, because 
he does [not] herein act supremely to God's 
glory,^nd seek to serve him. 

1 These words, In the 
Another hand. 
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Ob, We are dissatisfied with this answer, 
because it supposes that God is offended 
when sinners are moved to seek him for 
mercy, from principles good in themselves, 
which he has implanted, and which he 
applies to in his word, — ^merely on accomit 
of their not being under the supreme in- 
fluence of the best, highest, noblest, and 
most exalted principles that can actuate the 
most eminent saint on earth. 

Q. 5. Whether a man who has not that 
fiuth in Jesus Christ which the gospel 
requires, or which is justifying and saving, 
and who believes that without this fiiith he 
cannot be saved, and that this fidth is the 
gift of God, shall go to God in prayer for it, 
in his present temper of mind, and with such 
qualificarions as he is now possessed of ? 

A, No, for without faith it is impossible 
to please God. 

Ob, AVe disapprove of this answer as be- 
ing calculated to mislead. The question 
makes a plain distinction between a man's 
believing in God, and being possessed of a 
saving faith in Christ. The answer is cal- 
culated to keep this distinction out of sight, 
and to lead people to suppose that by fkith, 
in the text adduced, is meant saving faith 
in Christ, whereas, in the immediately fol- 
lowing words, it is explained by believing 
that God is, and that he is a rewarder of 
them that diligently seek him. 

If by faith, in this text, Mr. Scribner sup- 
poses is meant saving faith in Christ, the 
meaning of his answer is obviously this : 
That a sinner ought not to be directed to 
pray to God for saving faith in Christ, un- 
til he is first possessed of such a faith. And 
we have reason to think this was his mean- 
ing, from many things that he said, in the 
course of the Conference, upon the same 
question. 

Q, 6. Can an unregenerate man so read 
the word of God, meditate upon it, pray, 
and attend the means of grace, as not to 
sin so aggravatedly as in neglecting them } 

A, Though an unregenerate man does sin 
agunst God altogether, yet an unregenerate 
man may so read the word of God, meditate 
thereon, pray, and attend the public means 
of grace, as not to offend God so much as 
he may do by neglecting them, on account 
of several aggravations. 

TOL. III. 24 



06. This we look upon as an indirect 
answer. Mr. Scribner assigned as a reason 
for answering in this manner, that an un- 
regenerate man might go to meeting with a 
view to seek an opportunity to kill his min- 
ister, or he might stay at home in order to 
have opportunity to kill his neighbor. Up- 
on which the following question was put, 
viz: 

Q, 7. Whether a person can read or pray, 
or attend the public means of grace, in any 
benevolence of temper short of the true 
Christian temper, so as to be more in the 
way of his duty, and in the way of blessing 
from God, than he would be in the omis- 
sion of them ? 

A. For tmstoer, we were referred to the 
New England Confession of Faith, Chap. 16, 
Article 7th. 

06. We have attended to the Article re- 
ferred to, and take it to be an affirmative 
answer. (1.) Because it declares that the 
works done by the unregenerate may, for 
the matter of them, be things commanded 
by God, and consequently be considered as 
duties in that view. (2.) Because though 
it speaks of them as sinful, in regard to 
principle, manner and end of perform- 
ance, yet it expressly asserts that ** the neg- 
lect of them is more sinful." But as the 
Article may easily be interpreted in differ- 
ent ways, we could have wished for a more 
explicit answer. 

But supposing it to be Mr. Scribner^s 
opinion that though an unregenerate man 
sins altogether when he engages in any 
offices of religion, yet he sins less by 
engaging in them in the best manner he 
can, than by omitting them, the following 
question was asked, in order to determine 
whether he supposed an unregenerate man 
might, upon this principle, be exhorted to 
pray or attend the means of grace, in his 
present state of unregeneracy, viz : 

Q, 8. Whether an unregenerate man shall 
be exhorted to attend the means of grace 
upon this consideration, that of two moral 
evils he should choose the least ? 

A, All unregenerate men are exhorted 
not to do any evil, great or small. 

06. We approve of the sentiment con- 
tained in this answer; and consequently 
could not exhort a sinner to pray, before 
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he is regenerate, if we supposed that would 
be the same thing as to exhort him to com- 
mit any sin. To exhort an unregenerate 
man to pray in the beat manner he can, 
before he is regenerate, is very different 
from exhorting him to an, or to act in an 
unholy manner, unless it can be proved 
that such an one can do nothing but in the 
exercise of positive wickedness and enmity 
to God ; which, we believe, can never be 
proved. 

Men may be exhorted to act at least 
zationally, though, being unregenerate, they 
cannot yet act spiritually. Bational prin- 
ciples are good, though far inferior to those 
that are spiritual and evangelical. And 
though the latter are necessary to qualify 
men for heavenly happiness, yet we cannot 
suppose that Ood is afi&onted when they 
show themselves men by seeking alter the 
latter in the exercise of the former. 

Q, 9. Whether it is the duty of a minis- 
ter to exhort a man, who, in his view, is 
unregenerate, to attend the means of grace ? 

A. Yes, by all means. 

Ob, We think so too. 

Q. 10. Whether a person may be ex- 
horted to any duty, which duty, for want 
of fiEuth, he cannot perform with a supreme 
regard to God's glory ? 

A, The Article in the New England 
Confession of Faith, mentioned under the 
seventh Question, was referred to for an 
Answer to this. 

Ob. We esteem it no answer, because 
there is not a word about exhortation in it. 

Q. II. Whether it is the duty of a minis- 
ter to exhort a man, who, in his view, is 
\inregenerate, to attend the means of grace^ 
in order to his becoming regenerate ? 

A. It is a minister's duty to exhort every 
person to attend the meanjB of grace, but 
not in order to his becoming regenerate; 
for every one ought to attend, as the good 
man attends, with a view to please God. 
** Let him that prayeth, pray in faith, noth- 
ing wavering." 

Ob. This answer we disapprove of. Be- 
cause it plainly implies that an unregen- 
erate man ought not to be expected to 
attend the means of grace, except from 
principles implying regeneration. 

Q. 12. Whether a (?esire for mercy, in a 



convicted, unregenerate sinner, produced hj 
the Spirit of God, and going out to God, in 
whom is all our help, is a sin, and to be 
repented of before he can obtain salvation r 

A, For Answer, we were again refeixed to 
the New England Confession of Faith, men- 
tioned under the seventh question. 

Ob. We esteem it no answer, because it 
says nothing about the operation of the 
Holy Spirit upon the minds of the unregen- 
erate, or the effects thereof. 

Upon a review of the answers to the 
above questions relative to the unregen- 
erate, compared with what Mr. Scribnei 
read to us from his sermons, and with 
everything said by him in the course of the 
Conference, it appears plain to us that it is 
a settled opinion in his mind, that it is not 
the duty of the unregenerate to pray or 
attend the means of grace, in a state of 
unregeneracy. 

His answer to the 9th and 11th questions 
seemed, indeed, to contradict this opinion. 
But this seeming contradiction will vanish 
when we consider a distinction which be 
frequently held up to view, and laid much 
stress on. He distinguishes between its 
being the duty of sinners, while unregen- 
erate, to pray and attend the means of 
grace, and their duty to do so in an im- 
regenerate state. By this distinction, we 
believe, many have been misled and kept 
in the dark as to his real sentiments, sup- 
posing that he would exhort sinners to 
engage in religious duties in their present 
state of unregeneracy, when he means no 
such thing. He approves of exhorting sin- 
ners to these duties while unregenerate, jet 
he will by no means allow that they should 
be exhorted to perform them in a state of 
unregeneracy, or from any principles but 
such as imply a state of regeneration. 
People of plain common sense, we are per- 
suaded, will take this to be a contradiction, 
or a distinction without a difference. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Scribner's sentiments, as we 
understand him, it is the duty of the un- 
regenerate man to pray for saving faith in 
the exercise of saving faith, and not other- 
wise ; and to use the means of grace with a 
regenerate heart, and not otherwise. la 
short, according to his doctrine, the first 
business of the unregenerate should be, by 
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an immediate act, to possess themselres of 
saving faith, or a regenerate heart, which 
is the gift of God, without any previous 
exercise for that purpose, since all previous 
exercise would be altogether sinful; and 
when they have attained the end without 
any previous seeking, then to use the 
means. If we were to charge him with 
teaching that it is not the duty of the un- 
regenerate to read, pray, &c., we have no 
doubt but he would deny it by virtue of 
the distinction above mentioned; but, if 
we can comprehend him, he will not deny 
that he teaches this doctrine, viz., that it is 
not the duty of sinners to use the means of 
grace and religion without saving faith in 
Christ, or M-ithout that supreme love to 
God which implies a state of regeneration. 
This doctrine we look upon to be erro- 
neous and dangerous, calculated to dis- 
courage the endeavors of the unregenerate 
after repentance and a change, to encourage 
impiety and immorality, and to counteract 
'one grand design of the gospel, which was 
to «• destroy the works of the Devil " and 
bring sinners to repentance and reformation. 
The remaining questions, excepting the 
19th, (the answer to which we approve,) 
relate to the last point of Conference, which 
has been stated already, and were proposed 
with a view of obtaining some satisfaction 
rdatiye to Mr. Scribner's notions concern- 
ing the cause and introduction of sin. 

Q. 13. AVhether God moves or inclines, 
by his own positive influence upon them, 
any of his rational creatures to sin ? 

A, I suppose he does not; for when a 
man is tempted, he cannot say "he is 
tempted of God." 

Ob, This negative answer is agreeable to 
us ; but it would have been more so, had 
it not been introduced with the cautionary 
words, «« I suppose ;" for surely we have 
no need to scruple, being peremptory and 
positive in determining that there is no posi- 
tive influence of the Ddty in the produc- 
tion of sin. 

We approve of the reason assigned for 
the answer in the Scripture passage alluded 
to ; being persuaded that that text is con- 
tradictory to the notion of the positive 
agency of the Deity in bringing any sin 
into being. But whether Mr. Scribner un- 



derstands the text as we do, is rendered 
uncertain from his answer to some other 
questions. 

■Q. 14. Whether, when God forbade man 
to eat of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil, it was agreeable to his plan that he 
should eat of it ? 

A^ For answer, we were directed to the 
New England Confession of Faith, Art. 4, 
under the head of " Providence." 

06. We have considered the Article re- 
ferred to, but remain dissatisfied, because 
there are some words in it, (particularly 
those included in a parenthesis,) ** and that 
not by a bare permission," which seem to 
imply a divine positive efficiency in the 
production of sin. 

Q. 15. Whether God is the efficient cause 
of the sinful volitions and actions of men ? 

A, He is not, in any sense that supposes 
he approves of sin in itself considered, or of . 
those sinful volitions. 

Oh, This is not satisfoctory, because it 
implies that God may approve of sin in 
some sense. 

Q, 16. Whether God is, in any sense, the 
efficient cause of the sinful volitions and 
actions of men ? 

A, God is no &rther the efficient cause 
of them than to be the first cause and last 
end of all things. 

Oh, This is dissatisfactory, because it 
seems to imply that God is as much the 
cause of sin, as he is of anything else. 

Q, 17. Whether every act that takes place 
in the moral world, is perfectly agreeable 
to the will of God, sin not excepted ? 

A. I suppose no sin, or sinful action, is 
agreeable to the will of God, in itself. 

Oh, This is dissatisfactory, for the reason 
assigned under the 16th question. 

Q. 18. Whether, though sin be, in itself, 
disagreeable to the vrill of God, yet, in con- 
sequence of its beneficial eSects to man- 
kind, he chose it should take place } 

A, There is nothing in adn, itselii bene- 
ficial to mankind. 

Ob, This is no direct answer to the ques- 
tion. 

Q. 19. Whether a man ought to feel a 
willingness to be everlastingly banished 
from the blissful presence of God, for the 
glory of the Deity ? 
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A. I suppose it is inconsistent in itself, to 
be willing to be banished &om Ood ; yet 
we ought to be entirely resigned to God, 
and I suppose this does not include a wil- 
lingness to be damned. 

Oh, We are satisfied with this answer; 
and it would have been still more satisfac- 
tory if those words, *• in itself," which we 
think have several times been made use of 
as an evasion, had been omitted. 

Q. 20. Whether the taking place of sin 
was a part of God's original scheme of gov- 
ernment ^ 

A. The fourth Article, under the head of 
" Providence," in the New England Confes- 
sion of Faith, was referred to as an answer. 

06. This is dissatisfactory, for the reason 
given tmder the 14th question. 

Q. 21. Whether, in order to determine 
the nature of sin, we are to consider it as 
separate from its cause ? 

A, I suppose the sinfulness of sin con- 
sists in its own nature. 

Oh, This answer appears to us not only 
indirect, but unintelligible. Whether it be 
meant that the sinfulness of sin consists in 
the nature of sin, or in the nature of the 
sinfulness of sin, we are not able to deter- 
mine. Or if we were, still there seems to be 
a sort of incomprehensible distinction sug- 
gested between a sinful action, and the sin- 
fulness of a sinful action. But whatever 
might be meant, the answer, to us, is unde- 
terminate. 

Q. 22. Whether sin is to be considered as 
an opposing God's eternal scheme of gov- 
ernment } 

A, I suppose all BUL is in direct opposi- 
tion to God. 

Ob, We are full in belief of the sentiment 
contained in this answer; but why the 
words ** eternal scheme of government," 
upon which the stress of the question lay, 
were not attended to, we know not. 

Q. 23. Whether moral evil, in any view 
of it, either from its nature, or the circum- 
stances under which it was committed, is 
pleasing to God, and the object of his 
choice ? 

A. God is never pleased with sin, or 
with the committing of sin, in itself con- 
sidered. 

Ob. This is not satisfactory, because the 



expression, ** in itself considered," is in- 
definite and evasive. 

Q. 24. Whether God, in his providence, 
ever brings any of his creatures into such 
circumstances, with respect to any sinful 
action, as that (while they beUeve it to be 
sinful,) they cannot avoid willing to per- 
fonn it } 

A» No, by no means. 

06. This is a direct and satis&ctory 
answer to the question. 

Q. 25. Whether Adam could have done 
otherwise than he did, with respect to eat- 
ing the forbidden fruit ? 

A, I suppose there was no compulsion 
upon Adam ; but that he acted perfectly 
free. 

Ob, This answer expresses our sentimenta 
upon the matter, as we understand com- 
pulsion and liberty. But as there is much 
dispute about the meaning of these tennst 
the following question was proposed in 
order to ascertain the sense in which they 
were used in the above answer. 

Q. 26. Whether a man may be considered 
as a free agent, if he has not in himself a 
principle of efficiency, enabling him to 
originate any volition or action ? 

Ob, This question Mr. Scribner did not 
incline to answer. He only observed that 
it seemed to him to be the same thing as to 
inquire whether a man could be free with- 
out creative powers. So that we are at a 
loss whether, in his view, a man may not 
be uncompelled and perfecdy free, whose 
volition and actions are the proper effect 
of causes out of himself, or of foreign un- 
conquerable impulse. 

Q, 27. Do you suppose God made any 
part of the human race with a view to 
damn them ? 

A, For answer, we were referred to the 
New England Confession of Faith, Chap, 
iii., Art. 3 and 4. 

Ob, We have examined the Articles re- 
ferred to, and find notliing in them decisive 
upon the question, one way or the other. 

Upon comparing Mr. Scribner*s answers 
to the questions relative to the last point of 
conference, we find it difficult to determine 
what his real sentiments upon it are ; and 
if we had obtained no other light, must 
have remained in doubt. In some of his 
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answers, he appears to deny a divine effi- 
ciency in the production of moral evil, and 
to ascribe sin to the creature as the only 
proper efficient cause of it. From others, 
he gives reason to think he believes a divine 
agency in the introduction of sin, and that 
Qod chose it should have a being. His 
frequently distinguishing between sin, and 
sin in itself, (a distinction the meaning of 
which is a mystery, as we have no idea of 
sin considered as something different from 
what it is in itself, or in its own natuze,) 
appears to us a designed evasion upon 
questions which we cannot conceive that 
any one would have scrupled to answer 
explicitly, who firmly believed that the 
Deity had no hand in introducing sin into 
the world. 

But after we had finished the above 
questions and answers, some things were 
brought forward which servefd, in some 
measure, to elucidate Mr. Scribner's senti- 
ments on this head. It was moved by some 
of the Aggrieved, that they might be per- 
mitted to assign the ground of their charging 
Mr. Scribner with holding up this idea, 
" that sin was the object of God's choice, 
and agreeable to his virill." It being agreed 
that they should have this liberty, they gave 
an account of the conversation alluded to 
in their complaint. It immediately ap- 
peared, from the declaration of several per- 
sons, that Mr. Scribner insisted that God 
chose everything that took place, sin not 
excepted, but explicitly included; which, 
however the matter might lie in his mind, 
we think, naturally conveyed the sentiment 
complained of; viz., ** that sin is the object 
of his choice, and agreeable to his will." 
This sentiment is to us so shocking, that 
we are constrained to reprobate it, as savor- 
ing of blasphemy. Mr. Scribner's account 
of the matter served not at all to convince 
us that he rejected the sentiment. He ac- 
knowledged that he spoke of the choice of 
God as extending to aU things that take 
place; hut then he observed that he ex- 
pressly guarded against putting such a con- 
struction on his words, as if he meant that 
Grod choee sin in itself^ or in such a sense 
as to approve the sinfulness of it. We 
have not discemment enough to see any 
foundation for, or any propriety in, the 

VOL. III. 24* 



distinction he makes, and seems to lay 
great stress upon, between God's choosing 
sin, and not choosing it in itself^ or in such 
a sense as to approve of it ; and [we] do 
not wonder that the Aggrieved had not 
acuteneas enough to penetrate the meaning 
of this distinction. 

If we have not been so unhappy as to 
mistake Mr. Scribner, his sentiment is this, 
viz., that God chooses sin should have a 
being, or that it should come into exist- 
ence, or that it should take place ; but yet 
he does not choose sin in itself, or the sin- 
fulness of it. Now it may be asked, Does 
God choose sin should come into existence 
as being what it is in Itself, or as being 
something different from what it is in it- 
self? If it be said that God chooses sin 
should exist as something different from 
what it is in itself this is the same thing as 
to say that God chooses a contradiction, 
which is absurd. And therefore, if God 
chooses sin should have a being, he must 
choose it should have a being as sin, or as 
what it is in itself; and, consequently, the 
being of sin as sin, must be the object of 
his choice. And if so, who can doubt but 
he approves of it in itself, or who will dis- 
pute his positive efficiency in the production 
of it? 

We will farther add that if God may be 
supposed to choose the being of one sin, it 
must be allowed that he may choose the 
being of another; and consequently, that 
he may choose the being of falsehood; 
and if he chooses the being of fidsehood, he 
must choose that it should have a being as 
what it is, and not as what it is not. Con- 
sequently, if he chooses that falsehood 
should take place, the existence of false- 
hood, as falsehood, is the object of his 
choice. And if so, it can never be proved 
that he does not use positive influence to 
bring it into being. How, then, can we be 
ascertained of the truth of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures ? For, even supposing them to have 
come from God, yet how do we know but 
he inspired the prophets and apostles with 
innumerable lies, in order to impose upon 
mankind for his own glory ? Let us pur- 
sue tiiis notion of God's choosing of sin, in 
its natural consequences, and we shall be 
plunged into universal doubt and scepti- 
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cisxn. Better is it to give up our meta- 
physical distinctions and sublilties, than, 
by a pertinacious adherence to them, to 
overturn the foundation of our faith. «< Let 
God be true, and every man a liar," 

We mean not to charge ^Ir. Scribner 
ivith the absurd consequences that follow 
from his sentiments, while he disavows the 
consequences. But while the consequen- 
tial absurdities are obvious to us, we are 
obliged to reject the sentiments from which 
they flow. Nor do we mean to impeach 
the goodness or integrity of his heart, by 
opposing his doctrinal errors. For we be- 
lieve a very good man may entertain very 
gross errors in speculation, and by propa- 
gating them may do vast injury to the in- 
terest of religion, without destroying it. 
Mr. Scribner's doctrine, and not his per- 
son, is the object of our dislike. 

From what we have heard in the course 
of this Conference, we are convinced that 
Mr. Scribner holds up to view some doc- 
trines that have a most pernicious ten- 
dency ; particularly, that it is not the duty 
of sinners to pray, or attend the means of 
grace, in a state of unregeneracy, or from 
principles short of those that imply a state 
of regeneration ; and that the existence or 
being of sin, is what God chooses. These 
doctrines, to us, appear productive of licen- 
tiousness and every evil work, and calcu- 
lated to promote the cause of irreligion and 
immorality in the world. 

For this reason, we cannot consistently 
recommend it \o the Aggrieved to attend on 
Mr. Scribner's ministry, while he teaches 
such doctrine. And therefore, considering 
how long they have waited ; and what pru- 
dent and rational steps they have taken to 
obtain satisfaction, but in vain ; if they are 
now disposed, under a sense of duty, to set 
up the preaching of the gospel, in a reg^olar 
way, among themselves, we shall approve 



of such a measure, and be ready to hold 
communion with them as a Christian So- 
ciety. 

And as for Mr. Scribner and his Church, 
not having obtained satisfaction by this 
Conference, we are obliged to leave them as 
we found them ; lamenting the unhappy in- 
terruption of harmony between them and 
the churches we represent. 

We are heartily sorry for the division in 
this Church and town, and wish that the 
grounds thereof might be removed, that the 
parties might again unite, and form one 
harmonious body. ^Ve shall be ready to 
lend our aid to bring about such a happy 
coalition, when there shall be any prospect 
of effecting it in consistence with our regard 
for the interest of religion. 

If Mr. Scribner and his Church should, 
upon reflection, become sensible of their 
errors in regard to the grand points sped- 
fled above, and retract them, we shall be 
ready to embrace them with open arms. 

We mean not to break with anybody up- 
on circumstantial differences, either of opin- 
ion, or practice. We wish to cultivate the 
temper of charity and Catholicism ; but we 
think it would be irrational to carry it to 
such excess as would imply an acquiescence 
in, or approbation of, such things as appear 
to us to undermine the foundations of re- 
ligion, and to be subversive of the plainest 
dictates of reason, conscience, and common 
sense. 

E$t tnodug in re&iu, sunt eerti deniqtu Jwu, 
Quoi uUra eitraque nequit eonsUter* rectum. 
There is a meaa fai things, Its bounds ace ioze. 
Nor truth nor Jostiee can extremes endure. 

Ebenezbr Bbidoe, Moderator. 

Ten churches present at the adjournment, 
who voted the above with but one dissent- 
ing voice ; and that the Moderator sign it 
in their names. 



A HYMN OF A. D. 1150. 

BT BEBNABD, OF CLA.I&VAUX. 



[Bernard, often called St Bernard, 
was born at Fontaines, in Burgundy, A. D. 
1091. He became a Cistercian monk, and 
founded the community at Clairvaux, in 



the province of Champagne, of which he 
was Abbot. After an even tful life, in which 
he mingled in the ecclesiastical conflicts of 
the times; he died in hb own convent, 
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Aog. 20, 1158, at the age of 68. He waa 
canonized by the Romish Chnrch, in 1174. 
No man of his age fills a larger pbi&e in 
its history. His works are abnndant, of a 



Cur mandiiB miUtat 
8ab Tana gloria, 
Cvjus prCMparitas 
SBttraDdtoiia? 

Tarn olto labitor 
I31U potentia, 
Qoam raia flgnU, 
Quae sunt fragiUa. 

Plui oreda Utteris, 
Scriptis in glacie, 
Qoam mnndi mlMri 
Tanae ftUaciat. 

Fhllaz In praemUi 
Tirtutia apeoto, 
Qui nuoqaam haboit 
Tempus flduciaa. 

Credeodom magis «st 
Yirls reracibui, 
Qoam mvndl mlwria 
Proaperltetibof. 

Talak In MmnUa 
StTanitatlbua, 
Talals in itudUs 
Et Toluptatlbiu. 

IMo nbi Salomon, 
Glim tam noblUa, 
Tel ubi Samson Mi, 
DazinrinciblUi; 

Tel pnlober Abaalon, 
Tulkn mlrabUla, 
Tel duloifl Jonathan, 
Moltum amabilk ; 

Quo Caeear ablik, 
Celsna ivperlo, 
Tel dlvea aplendibos 
TotoM in pnndio ; 

Pic, ubi TuUloa, 
Claras oloquio, 



harsh and unequal style, and but feebly 
hinting the source of his great pulpit fame. 
The following is one of the few hymns 
which are attributed to his pen.] 

Tel Aristoteles, 
Sommus Ingenio T 

Tot elan prooeres, 
Tot retro spatla, 
Tot ora praesulnm, 
Tot regam fbrtia ; 

Tot mnndi principes, 
Tanta potentia :-<~ 
In ictn ocnU 
Claudentur omnia ! 

Qaam brere feetam est 
Haee mundi gloria, 
Et ambra bominis 
Sunt ^us gftudia ! 

O «sca Tttrmlum, 
massa pulreris, 
roris Tanitas, 
Cnr de extolierls ? 

Ignorans penltns, 
Utrum cnts rixeris : 
Vae bonnm omnibus, 
Qoam diu poteris ! 

Haec eamis gloria, 
Quae magnl pendltur, 
Sacris in Utteris 
Flos foeni dicitnr. 

Ut loTe ibUum, 
Quod Tento lapitur : 
Sle vita bominis 
Luci subtrahitnr. 

Mil tuum dizeris, 
Quod potes perdere, 
Quod mnndus tribuit, 
Intendit lapere. 

Supema eogita ; 
Cnr sit In aetbere 
Eeliz, qui potult 
Mundum contemnere ! 



A MEMORIAL OF REV. SAMUEL AUSTIN WORCESTER. ^ 

BT BET. PUNT H. WHITB, COTBNTBT, TT. 



Thb earliest American ancestor of the 
Worcester family was Rot. William Wor- 
cester, who emigrated from SaHsbury, 
England, about 1687, to Salisbury, Ms., 
of ifhich town he was the first minister. 
Mather, in the Maffnalia, enrolb him 



1 Prepared by appointment of the Termont His- 
torleal Bodety, and read befere the Soeietj tt iti 
meeting In Borllngton, Jan. 28, 1801. 



among *< the reverend, learned and holy 
divines, arriving such from England to 
America, by whose evangelical ministxy, 
the churches in America have been greatly 
illustrated ;'' and Johnson, in his Wander- 
Working Providence^ speaks of him as 
^ the reverend and graciously godly Mr. 
Worcester." His descendants have been 
distinguished for intellectual vigor and 
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priate duties of the munon, dsToting him- 
self especially to the acqniaitioD of the 
lang^^age, of which he became absolate 
master. Chiefly throagh his exertions, a 
font of type in the peculiar syllabic char- 
acter invented by George Guess, was pro- 
cured, and a printing-press was established 
at New Echota, by the Chen^ee govern- 
ment That he might more fully avail 
himself of the advantages thns afforded, 
Mr. Worcester removed to Kew Echota 
in the latter part of 1827. The first fruits 
of his labors as a translator were an edi- 
tion of the gospel of Matthew, and a small 
collection of Cherokee hynms, both of 
which were published in 1829, and were 
received with great avidity. He was a 
hard worker with the pen, as long as he 
lived, and carried through the press pub- 
lications in six different languages. 

In 1881, Mr. Worcester was brought 
conspicuously before the public by a per- 
secution, under color of law, to which he 
was subjected. The State of Geoi^a 
asserted jurisdiction over the territory 
occupied by the Indians within its bounds, 
and instituted measures for removing the 
Indians to the west of the Missismppi. In 
this hour of trial, the Indians found their 
best friends in the missionaries, who, 
though rigidly abstaining from merely 
political matters, resisted, in every suitable 
way, the aggressions of the State. Exas- 
perated by their firmness, the Legislature 
passed a law declaring all white penons 
who should be found within the limits of 
the Cherokee nation, after March 1, 1831, 
guilty of a high misdemeanor, and punish- 
able by confinement at hard labor in the 
penitentiary for four years, unless they 
should, before that date, take an oath to 
support the constitution and laws of Geor- 
gia, and demean themselves uprightly as 
citizens of that State. Believing this law 
to be nnjust, oppressive, and unoonstitn- 
tional, and that the oath to demean them- 
selves nprightiy as citiaens, would be an 
acknowledgment, under oath, that they 
were citizens, which they denied them- 
selves to be, the alternative before tbem 



moral worth, and several of them have 
attained high distinction in literature, phi- 
lanthropy, or theology. From him, in 
the seventh generation, was descended 
Samuel Austin Worcester, whose imme- 
diate relatives were so addicted to the 
ministry that his father was one of four 
brothers who were ministers, his mother 
one of four sisters who were ministers' 
wives, and himself one of four brothers 
who were ministers. 

He was one of fourteen children of 
Leonard and Elizabeth (Hopkins) Wor- 
cester, and was bom in Worcester, Ms., 
Jan. 19, 1798. His father was a printer 
by trade, publisher of the Matsaehusetts 
Spy, and a deacon in the church of Bev. 
Samuel Austin, in honor of whom the son 
was named. His mother was a daughter 
of Rev. Samuel Hopkins, D.D., of Hadley. 
The year after his birth his father entered 
the ministry, removed to Peacham, Yt, 
and became the first pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church there. Born in the heart 
of the Old Commonwealth, and nurtured 
among the hills of Vermont, the boy could 
hardly become anything less than a hater 
and resister of oppression wherever he 
should encounter it. He fitted for college 
at the Caledonia County grammar school 
in Peacham, and was graduated at the 
University of Vermont, in 1819, with the 
highest honors. In the fall of 1820, he 
entered Andover Theological Seminary, 
where he was graduated in 1828, and im- 
mediately entered into the service of the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. As a traveling agent, 
and in the Missionary rooms at Boston, he 
rendered abundant and efficient service. 
In this work he became so much engrossed, 
that, as he himself said, he ** lost interest 
in almost everything else." 

Having selected the Cherokees as the 
people among whom he would spend his 
missionary life, he was ordained in Park 
street church, Boston, Aug. 25, 1825, and, 
two days after, departed for Brainerd, 
where he arrived Oct 21. He immedi- 
ately entered with zeal into the appro- 
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was either to abandon their interesting 
field of labor, or to suffer such injury as 
the State might see fit to inflict, and as 
they could not avoid by legitimate and 
honorable means. 

The path of duty was a very plain one. 
They decided to remain at their stations, 
and pursue their appropriate work as mis- 
nonaries. Just after returning from pub- 
lic worship on the Sabbath, March 13, 
1831, Mr. Worcester was arrested by a 
body of soldiers, without any civil process 
whatever. A habeas corpwi before the 
County court soon effected his deliverance 
from this illegal arrest, and he returned 
to bis post, but was speedily notified by 
the Governor that, unless he removed 
within ten days, he would be re-ariested. 
Not removing within the time limited, he 
was again arrested, but was dischaiged 
upon giving bail. Orders were given that 
he should be arrested as often as he could 
be ibund at home, to avoid which annoy- 
ance he absented himself as much as duty 
would allow. He was once arrested while 
temporarily at home to attend the funeral 
of a daughter, his wife at the same time 
being confined to her bed by sickness. 

Having been sufficiently harrassed with 
arrests, he was at length brought to trial 
before the Superior Court of Georgia. 
Dr. Elizur Butler, an assistant missionary, 
and nine other persons, not all of them 
connected with the mission, were tried at 
the same time, for the same offence. They 
were ably defended by four lawyers, at 
least one of whom volunteered his services, 
and would receive no fee. But the jury 
found them guilty of the offence alleged 
io the indictment, viz., of residing, cob- 
trary to law, in that part of the Cherokee 
coontiy claimed by Geoi^ia; and they 
were senteneed, Sept. 15, 1831, to four 
year^ confinement, at hard work, in the 
penitentiary. On their arrival at the 
penitentiary, a pardon was offered them, 
on condition that they would abandon 
their missionary labors, and remove irom 
the Cherokee country, or would take an 
oath to sustain the State in its proceedings 



against the Cherokees. All the prisoners 
except Mr. Worcester and Dr. Butler 
complied with the condition, and were re- 
leased; but they, refusing, were thrust 
into prison, to labor with felons, associate 
with felons, and be treated as felons, for 
four years. 

They immediately devoted themselves, 
as much as possible, to the spiritual- wel- 
fare of their fellow prisoners. By per- 
mission of the keeper, they maintained 
social worship evexy evening, and many 
of the prisoners attended. Mr. Worcester 
also preached twice every Sabbath, to an 
audience of sixty or seventy. Occupied 
with these labors for Christ, and sustained 
by the consciousness that the persecution 
which he suffered was for righteousness' 
sake, he was so far from being depressed 
by his trying circumstances, that he wrote : 
" On the whole, I have enjoyed quite as 
large a share of happiness as has conunonly 
fallen to my lot, during an equal space of 
time. My cheerfulness has been unin- 
terrupted.*' In the mean time, " prayer 
was made without ceasing of the church 
unto pod for him,** and his companions in 
bonds. By appointment of the Board, the 
monthly concert in December, 1831, was 
extensively observed as a day of special 
prayer for the imprisoned missionaries. 
Many Ecclesiastical bodies, both North 
and South, adopted resolutions warmly 
sympathizing with them, and condemning, 
with great severity of speech, the outrage 
inflicted upon them. As an example, we 
quote from the minute of the Synod of 
North Carolina : — 

^' Having exaouned the subject, as pre- 
sented to them through the medium of the 
press, and presuming that the details 
which have been given to the public are 
substantially correct, they are constrained 
to say that, in the case alluded to, there has 
been exhibited a spectacle more shameful 
and shocking than any within their recol- 
lection, which has hitherto disgraced the 
annals of our free institutions. To the 
honorable and high-minded authorities of 
their sister State they would respectfully 
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say, in the words of the eloquent Dessais, 
one of the learned connsel who defended 
Louis XVI. on his trial : ' Recollect that 
histor^r will judge your judgment' And 
when the political agitations of the day 
shall have subsided, and when reason and 
humanity shall have resumed their ascen- 
dency over the baser passions of the hu- 
man mind, the Synod cannot but believe 
diat the transactions of the summer of 
1831, will be remembered only to be asso- 
ciated with the fell deeds of the dark 
ages, when tyranny and oppression were 
deemed no crimes, and when the princi- 
ples of toleration, and the rights of con- 
science, were but imperfectly understood 
and scarcely recognized.** A well con- 
sidered and truly prophetic declaration. 

To test the constitutionality of the 
Greorgia law, a writ of error to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States was 
sned oat, and William Wirt of Baltimore, 
and John Sergeant of Philadelphia, then 
at the hight of their reputation as lawyers 
and advocates, were retained as counsel 
for the missionaries. In seyeral of the 
large cities and towns iboney was nysed, 
by subscription, to defray the expenses of 
this proceeding. Messrs. Sergeant and 
Wirt argued the case for three days, and 
Chief Justice Marshall prcmounced the 
opinion of the Court, March 3, 1832. 
Aft&r a lucid and exhaustave examination 
of the subject, he declared the laws under 
which the misaonaries were imprisoned 
to be repugnant to the Constitution, trea- 
ties, and laws of the United States. The 
mandate of the Court was immediately 
issued, reversing and annulling the judg- 
ment of the Georgia Court, and ordering 
that the prisoners should be immediately 
released. 

This mandate was presented to the 
Georgia Court, and a motion was made 
by the counsel for the missionaries that 
the judgment should be reyened ; but the 
Court not only denied the motion, but 
perversely refused to permit the motion, 
or the decision upon it, or anything to 
show that such a motion had been made, 
to be entered upon the records. 



A memorial was then presented to Gov. 
Lumpkin, showing how the mandate of 
the Supreme Court had been disobeyed, 
and praying him to use his Executive 
power for the dischai^ of the prisonersi 
To this he refused to make any written 
reply, but stated verbally that the request 
would not be granted. The Executive 
and the Judiciary thus conspiring together 
to nnlliiy the decision of the Supreme 
Court, the missionaries could do no other- 
wise than submit to their unjust imprison- 
ment till the power of the United States 
could be invoked to muntain the authority 
of its own Court. 

In this aggravating situation, as well as 
in all their other trials and sufferings, they 
conspicuously displayed the meekness and 
forbearance required by the gospel. In 
all their correspondence, there is not a 
word indicating an angry, vindictive, or 
unforgiving spirit They continued their 
efforts for the good of their fellow prison- 
ers; reading the Scriptnres, praying, and 
conversing with them daily, and preach- 
ing to them on the Sabbath. A spirit of 
inquiry was thus awakened among the 
prisoners, many of whom reformed their 
lives, and some perhaps were savingly 
benefited. 

Measures were taken to prosecute their 
case still farther in the Supreme Court, 
and thus secure the liberty to which they 
were entitled. But they were urged by 
many eminent persons to forbear, and ac- 
cept a pardon from the Governor. Among 
those who thus advised them, were some 
who had sympathized with them, and the 
Cherokees, during the whole of the con- 
troversy. But as they had, at first, refused 
a pardon because they were conscious of 
no crime, they were now still less inclined 
to do anything which might imply that 
they had not a just claim to be discharged, 
without being stigmatized as pardoned 
criminals. It becoming apparent, how- 
ever, that their just rights could not be 
secured without such a conflict between 
the Federal and State governments as 
would surely result in violence, if not in 
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bloodshed, they were indooed to ezanune 
the whole subject anew; and they at 
length decided that it was expedient to 
yield rightSi which otherwise it would 
have been their duty to claim, rather than 
to prosecute them tenaciously, at the risk 
of disturbing the public peace, and haa* 
arding the public welfare. They came to 
this conclusion the more readily, as the 
law under which they were imprisoned had 
heen repealed, and they could, at once, 
resume their missionary labon. They 
accordingly gave notice to the authorities 
of Geoi^a that they shobld prosecute 
their suit no farther, at the same time dia- 
tinctly declaring, in their communication 
to the Governor, that they had not been 
led to the adoption of this measure by any 
change of views in regard to the priDciples 
on which they had acted, or any doubt of 
the justice of their cause, or of their per- 
fect right to a legal discbarge, in accord- 
ance with the decision of the Supreme 
Court This declaration was very unpa- 
latable to the Governor, and it was not 
till after a lapse of several days that he 
issued an order for their release. They 
were discharged Jan. 14, 18dS, having 
been imprisoned for ChriaCs sake and the 
Gospers, a year and four months. 

The grand motive which induced Mr. 
Worcester to expose himself to these hard- 
ships and ignominies, was the good of the 
Cherokees. He had consecrated his life 
to the promotion of civilization and Chris- 
tianity among them. It was a sacred 
work, from which he could not retire, 
through fear of persecution and oppression, 
as long as there were laws and tribunals 
to which appeal for protection might be 
made. An abandonment of the field 
would not only have discouraged the 
Cherokees, but would have sacrificed his 
own rights as a citizen of the United 
States, and a minister of the gospel. In 
finally wcdving his undoubted rights, he 
did not abandon any principle, nor forfeit 
his title to be regarded as ** tenacempro^ 
pasiti viruTn.*' But on this point let him 
speak for himself. Soon afler his release, 



he issued a somewhat elaborate document, 
reviewing the whole case. In regard to 
his acceptance of a pardon, he says : — 

'' Why then, it may be asked, if we were nn- 
pelled by a sense of duty to make our sLppetX 
to the Supreme Coiirt» did we not insist, to the 
last, upon the execution of its decision ? Not, 
we answer, from any change in our views, but 
OB account of changing circumstances. 

^'l. The law which had |»obibited our resi- 
dence in the foxmer field of our labors, had been 
repealed. We had no longer to contend for 
the right of laboring among the Cherokees 
without restraint in the work of the gospel. 

** 2. There was no longer any hope, by our 
perseverance, of securing the rights of the 
Cherokees, or preserving the faith of our coun- 
try. The Supreme Court had given a decision 
in our favor which recognized the rights of the 
Cherokees ; but it still rested with the Execu- 
tive Government, whether those rights should 
be protected, and it Jutd become oertain theU th4 
Executive would not protect them. The utmoet 
we could expect from that source was interfere 
ence to the extent of executing the mandates 
of the court ; and as those mandates could ex- 
tend only to the cases before the court, the ex- 
ecution of them would only effect our release 
from confinement, without beneJUing the Cher- 
okee nation. The leading motives, therefore, 
which first induced us to make our appeal, ex- 
isted no longer. 

^' 3. Any advantage to be derived from our 
perseverance, as to maintaining the authority 
of the Supreme Court, was extremely doubtful. 
The State had placed herself in an attitude of 
resistance, which it appeared evident that no- 
thing but force would overcome; that force 
eouldnotbe obtained without the agency of 
the Presideilt of the United States ; and we 
had much reason to believe that the President 
would not interfere. 

'^ 4. Had it been ever so plain that our cause 
could, and would, be maintained by force of 
aims, and however plain it is that, in case oi 
our perseverance, it would become the duty of 
the Executive to maintain at aU hazards the 
authority of the law, it was hot so clear that it 
was our dvty to insist upon this course. It is 
no sacrifice of the authority of the law, for an 
individual to yield his lawful r^t, rather than 
that blood should be spilt in his defence. 

*' 5. The political aspect of our country was 
in other respects such, as to render it doubtful, 
in our apprehension, whether the public would 
not sustain ii\jury by the prosecution of our 
appeal. 

** 6. As far as our personal liberty was con- 
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cemed, it were better to suffer unjustly, than 
to seek redress at the hazard of civil war. 

*' 7- We had the assurance of an uncondi- 
tional release, provided we should desist from 
the attempt to obtain that release by force. 
This assurance came not, from any solicitation 
on our part. We made no solicitation, no 
overture, no compromise. But we were often 
and earnestly solicited by persons in the con- 
fidence of the governor, to desist from the 
prosecution, and assured that, if we did so, we 
should not long remain in prison. 

<* Since our release the question has been 
asked, What have the missionaries gained by 
suffering imprisonment, and appealing to the 
Superior Court ? This inquiry may deserve a 
reply. 

"1. Suppose we have gained nothing. Ought 
we therefore to repent having made the at- 
tempt ? Are we never to make efforts and 
sacrifices for the accomplishment of an impor- 
tant object, without the certainty of success ? 
Or when we have done it, and failed, are we 
therefore to wish that we had not done it ? No. 
If we have gained nothing else, we have at 
least gained a very cheerful testimony of our 
consciences, that we have done tohat v>e eottld 
for the prevention of injustice, oppression and 
robbery, and the preservation of the national 
faith. 

" 2. If we have not gained, we have at least 
not lost, the privilege of laboring among the 
Cherokees in the work of the gospel. 

" 3. We have gained in behalf of the Chero- 
kees a decision of the Supreme Court, which, 
although it does not avail for the protection of 
their present rights, may nevertheless have a 
very important bearing on their future pros- 
perity — ^a decision worth far more than the sac- 
rifices we have made to obtain it.^ 

" We do not repent of what we have done. 
We greatly rejoice in it. And now that we are 
free, it gives us consolation to reflect that we 
have not obtained our freedom by any aban- 
donment of principle, or by ceasing to bear 
our testimony against the injustice of the 
measures by which the Cherokees are deprived 
of their possessions. We felt it to be due to 
the cause of justice in announcing to the an- 
thorities of the State our determination to pro- 
secute the case no further, to declare our unal- 
tered conviction of the correctness of the prin- 
ciples on which we have acted. Having made 
the declaration then, we feel a freedom, which 
we should not otherwise feel, in making it now. 

" We know not but we shall be considered as 
having used language unjustifiably severe, in 
this communication, respecting the proceedings 
of the State of Georgia ; but our own vindica- 



tion appears to require that we speak of things 
as they are in our own view. The nature of 
the proceedings by which the defenceless Indi- 
ans are deprived of their possessions appears 
to us very plain. We wish certainly to avoid 
opprobrious language, but we cannot see wbj, 
when we have felt ourselves called upon to op- 
pose a torrent of iniquity, we should attempt 
to gloss over that iniquity by giving it oames 
too smooth to express the truth. And we feel 
unwilling to retire from the contest into wbick 
we have been led, without giving our decided 
testimony against what it is impossible for us 
to regard in any other light than if^uatieet tp- 
preeeion and robbery. Towards the Bute of 
Georgia, or hermuthorities, we are conscious of 
no vindictive feelings. It is our unceasing 
prayer that her transgressions and the trans- 
gressions of our countrymen be forgiven, and 
those judgments of heaven averted, which 
there is too much reason to fear.** 

Through the whole course of these try- 
ing events, though the missionaries acted 
entirely upon their own judgments and 
convictions, they had the full approbation 
of the Board ; and when they resumed 
their labors among the Cherokees, as they 
immediately did, the Board expressed un- 
diminished confidence in their firmness, 
prudence, and devotion to the missionary 
work. The remainder of Mr. Worcester's 
life was spent in the laborious dis(*harge of 
the duties of his office. He accompanied 
the Cherokees in their migration beyond 
the Mississippi, and established himself at 
Park Hill, in Arkansas, which continued 
to be his residence till his death. So 
assiduously did he devote himself to his 
work, that only once, during his long mis- 
sionary career, did he re-visit New Eng- 
land, and then only because failing health 
imperatively demanded release from toil 

In September, 1868, he experienced an 
attack of sickness which disabled him for 
nearly two months, but he so far recovered 
as to resume preaching in January, 1859. 
On the first Sabbath in February', though 
quite unwell, he exerted himself to attend 
worship and partake of the Lord's Supper. 
He was unable, however, to take any pub- 
lic part, other than to baptize an infant, 
and to address a few words to the impeni- 
tent His last work was done, and be 
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went home to die. His ricknefls was lin- 
gering, and his sufferings intense and 
constant; bat his patience, cheeriulness 
and resignation, never failed. He spoke 
calmly of the probability that he should 
not recover ; and when told of the sudden 
death of Prescott, the historian, he said 
earnestly, " So let me go, so let me go." 
But when asked if he was willing to live, 
he replied, ^' Yes, and more than willing. 
So far as laboring for the Cherokees is 
concerned, I think I should be willing to 
Uve years in my present state, if I might 
only have strength to labor." His mind 
remained unclouded to the last; and 
though the outward man perished, the 
inward man was renewed day by day. 
At length came the end, and on the 20 th 
of April, 1859, just as the sun rose, he 

" passed through glox^'s mprning gate, 
And walked In Paxadise." 

Mr. Worcester was quick in perception, 

clear in statement, strong in argument, 

and fervid in manner. All his resources 

were at ready command, and his faculties 

were so well trained that he was rarely 

found unprepared. His judgment was 



eminently practical, and so sound that his 
opinions seldom needed revision. As a- 
Christian, he was meek and humble, 
charitable towards others, and distrustful 
of himself. As a preacher, he was earn- 
est, pungent, and discriminating; as a 
translator, cautious, critical, and inde- 
fatigable in the endeavor to present the 
exact mind of the Spirit 

He was twice married. He first mar- 
ried, July 19, 1826, Ann Orr, of Bedford, 
N. H., (born Sept 21, 1799,) by whom he 
had Ann Eliza, bom Nov. 7, 1826, mar- 
ried, April 16, 1850, William S. Robert- 
son, of Tallahassee, Fla.; Sarah, born 
Sept 80, 1828, married, Feb. 15, 1855, 
D. D. Hitchcock, of Park Hill, Arkansas ; 
Jerusha, bom Feb. 27, 1831 ; died Aug. 
14, 1881 ; Hannah, bom Jan. 29, 1834, 
married, June 28, 1852, Abijah Hicks, of 
Park Hill ; Leonard, born March 8, 1836 ; 
John Orr, bom March 13, 1838, died ' 
Jan. 16, 1861 ; and Mary Eleanor, born 
May 23, 1840. Mrs. Worcester died May 
28, 1840 ; and he married, April 8, 1841, 
Erminia, daughter of Rev. Daniel Nash, 
of Lowville, N. Y. 



CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN PORTAGE AND SUMMIT 
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(Continued 

Akrox, the county seat of Summit 
County, is the highest point on the canal 
between lake Erie and the Ohio river at 
Portsmouth. It is a village in the town- 
ship of Portage, (No. 2, 11th range,) so 
called because the Indian path between 
the waters of the Cuyahoga and the Mus- 
kingum rivers passed through it Its 
population, at first, was principally of New 
England origin. Population of township, 
including village, in 1850, 4,426 ; in 1860, 
4,755. 

The First Congregational Church in 
Akron has become extinct; its records 
are not to be found, and none of the mem- 
bers who remain, can give any very full 
VOL. III. 25 



from p. 163.) 

. account of its history. The following par- 
ticulars have been gathered principally 
from the records of Portage Presbytery, 
to which we have had free access by the 
politeness of the stated clerk. 

The Church was organized with 18 
members, in 1888, and reported to Pres- 
bytery, according to a rule of that body, 
April 1, 1884. 

Rev. Roswell Brooks was stated supply 
from 1838, to what time does not appear. 
Mr. Brooks was a graduate of Union Col- 
lege in 1828, and of Yale Theological Se- 
minary. 

Rev. James B. Walker, a graduate of 
W. R. C, was ordained pastor Sept 21, 
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1837, and dismissed April 7, 1840. In 
• 1838, the Charch reported 76 members* 
Mr. Walker had been absent, for a time^ 
before his dismission, and his place was sup- 
plied by a preacher by the name of (J. D.) 
Pickards, who came, it b believed, from 
Philadelphia, or its yicinity. He was, in 
• the language of those days, " a zealous 
revivalist." He loved to say sharp things 
about other ministers and churches,*wbo 
did not co-operate with him, and especially 
about those connected with Presbytery. 
He used to denounce prominent men in 
Akron, and vicinity, by name. Under his 
lead, the Church withdrew from Presby- 
tery. Pickards became an advocate of 
Millerism, and, besides, cultivated a dis- 
position to say strange things. In 1842, 
a considerable portion of the Church with- 
drew, and formed the Second Church. 
He continued to preach to those who re- 
mained, for a year or two, but we believe 
he forsook the faith once delivered to the 
saints, abandoned the ministry, and en- 
gaged in some other occupation, and the 
Church was dissolved. 

The Second Congregational Church in 
Akron was organized June 8, 1842, by 
Bev. Messrs. Joseph Merriam, Mason 
Grosvenor, Seagrove W. Magill and Wm. 
C. Clark. It was never connected with 
the Presbytery, but, upon the formation of 
the P\)ritan Conference, it united with 
that body. 

There are, besides this, Baptist, Meth- 
odist, Disciples', Episcopal, Lutheran, Grer- 
man Reformed, and Catholic churches. 

Rev. Isaac Jennings was pastor from 
1843, to Feb. 12, 1847. 

Rev. Wm. R. Stevens, s. s. &om 1847, 
to May 1, 1849. 

Rev. Nathaniel P. Bailey, from Oct 
7, 1849, to Aug. 8, 1856. 

Rev. Alexander Duncanson, s. s. from 
Jufae 6, 1857, to July 14, 1858. 

Rev. Abram £. Baldwin, s. s. from Feb. 
1, 1859, to the present time. 

Neither Mr. Pickards nor Mr. Dun- 
canson had any ecclesiastical connection. 
Mr. Duncanson was the Scotchman whom 



the great Council afterwards refused to or- 
dain pastor of a Congregational Church in 
Washington city. The influence of the 
two men was not very unlike. 

The Church has never had missionary 
aid. It promises a more healthful life, at 
present, than heretofore. Number at its 
organization, 22. Added, by profesnon, 
81 ; by letter, 155 ; total, 208. Number 
at present, 84. 

Bath is No. 8, 12th range. Popula- 
tion in 1850, 1,400; in 1860, 1,174. Its 
first settlers were from New England. The 
Congregational Church was organized 
Nov. 24, 1823, by Rev. Messrs. Caleb 
Pitkin, John Sewall and Israel Shaler. 
It was, by itsorganization, connected with 
Presbytery, with which it still continues. 
For some time afler its organization, the 
Church had only occasional preaching, 
from missionaries of the Connecticut 
Home Missionary Society. 

Rev. Simeon Woodruff, s. s. from Jan. 
1, 1824, to Jan. 1, 1825. 

Rev. Israel Shaler, from July 27, 1827, 
to July 22, 1828; and from April 25, 
1829, to April 25, 1830. 

Rev. Horace Smith, from June 1, 1881, 
to Sept. 80, 1886. 

Rev. John H. Russ was employed 
" nearly two years," — no dates. 

Rev. Lewis F. Lane was installed pas- 
tor. Not. 26, 1889, and continued to June, 
184L 

Rev. Sherman D. Taylor was s. s. from 
Nov., 1846, to Nov., 1850. 

Rev. H. Smith returned, July 20, 1850, 
and continued to July, 1854. 

Rev. George W. Palmer commenced 
his labors as s. s. about the time Mr. Smith 
left, and continues to this time. 

Nine persons united in the organiza- 
tion; 118 have since been added; total, 
127. Present number, 23. Greatest 
number, in 1846, 64. 

The Church has been rent by no con- 
troversies, and has enjoyed several seasons 
of religious interest How shall we ac- 
count for the few that have been added? 
— an average of three a year. 
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Boston is No. 4, llth range. Popu- 
lation in 1850, 1,180; in 1860, 1,220. 
The township lies on both sides of the 
Cnjahoga river, and consequently the 
surface a very nneven. It was settled 
later than most towns in the vicinity, by 
emigrants from New England, — and of 
New England origin, from the State of 
New York. 

The Church was oi^nized by a com- 
mittee of Portage Presbytery, consisting 
q£ Revs. George E. Pierce, Elijah P. Bar- 
rows, and Dea. Jabez Hamlin, April 11, 
1841. Seventeen persons united to con- 
stitute the Church. Its name was, ** First 
Congregational Church in Boston." 

It was supplied with occasional preach- 
ing from Western Reserve College, and 
by Rev. Caleb Pitkin as a. s., till 1846. 
Oct 10, 1845, Mr. George J. Kaercher, a 
licentiate of Portage Presbytery, and stu- 
dent of W. R. C. Theological Seminary, 
commenced preaching. He was ordained 
as an Evangelist, May 19, 1848, and con- 
tinued 8. 8. until October. Mr. Kaercher 
was a native of Germany. 

Rev. Wm. Dempsey was s. s. from Nov. 
1848, to Nov. 28, 1849. Mr. Dempsey 
was a native of Armenia, N. Y., and grad- 
uated at W. B. C. and Union Theological 
Seminary. 

Bev. Horace Smith, 8. s. half the time 
from Nov. 1849 to Nov. 1850. 

Bev. George W. Palmer, from Nov., 
1850, to May, 1855, was s. s. every altera 
nate Sabbath, except one year, from May, 
1853, to May, 1854, during which year 
he preached the whole time. 

There ia an Episcopal, and a Methodist 
church, also, in Boston ; but a large part 
of the people take no interest in religious 
societies. 

This 'Church was never ^ther disturbed 
by controversies, or gladdened by revivals. 
It received, during its existence, 43 mem* 
bers; 24 by letter, and 19 by confession 
of faith. 

On the 29th of March, 1855, the last 
male member of the Church made a state- 
ment of the facts to the Church at Cuyv 



hoga Falls, and was, with his wife, ad- 
mitted to that Church. A little later, the 
two remaining members of the Church 
made a similar statement to the Church in 
Hudson, and were received to it, and the 
Church became extinct. The death of a 
principal proprietor, the removal of others, 
on account of the belief that the institu- 
tions of the gospel, in forms which they 
approved, could not, for a long time, 
flourish there, brought about this result 
There were churches enough without it. 



Copley is No. 2, 12th range. Popu- 
lation in 1850, 1,541 ; in 1860, 1,329. 
Emigrants were from New England. The 
Congregational Church was organized, 
Jan. 1 1 , 1 834 , by Bev. John Pettit The 
records of this Church are very imperfect 

Rev. John Pettit was s. s. about four 
years ; during his stay some 30 became 
members. 

In 1841, Rev. Daniel Emerson became 
8. 8. He continued some two years. 

In 1843, Rev. Sherman D. Taylor be- 
came 8. 8. for half the time, in connection 
with Bath. Mr. T. continued three years. 

In 1846, George Slosser became s. s., 
and continued two years. 

In 1851, Rev. Lucius Smith became s. s., 
and continued one year. For several 
years past the Church has had only occa- 
sional preaching, and seems to be fast 
verging towards extinction. Many of the 
people are said to be Universalists. There 
is a small Methodist Church in the place, 
which holds its meetings in the Congrega- 
tional house. 

May 10, 1835, the Church became con- 
nected with the Independent Congrega- 
doual Union. 

Sept 2, 1843, it became connected with 
the Medina Presbytery. It is now con- 
nected with the Puritan Conference. 

During the labors of Mr. Slosser, an 
interesting revival was enjoyed, and a 
considerable number added to the Church. 
It has suflTered much from emigration. 
Present number, 15. The total number 
admitted is unknown. 
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THE PRIMITIVE ECOLESTA.^ 



BY REV. JOBEPE P. THOMPSOIT, D.D., NEW TORX CITY. 



When our Lord used the term Church 
— as he did upon only two occasions — he 
characterized the thing, without defining 
the word. As he gave his disciples a new 
formula of Baptism, without explaining 
the rite, so he spake of his Church, with- 
out explaining its nature and constitution. 
He declared its basb and its perpetuity 
when he said, " Upon this rock [the con- 
fession of himself,] I will build my Church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it" ' He made it an arbiter be- 
tween disagreeing brethren, and gave 
it disciplinary jurisdiction over offenses, 
when he said. If a trespassing brother will 
not hear the remonstrance of him whom he 
has offended, nor of one or two fraternal 
witnesses, *' tell it unto the Churoh ; but 
if he neglect to hear the Church, let him 
be unto thee as an heathen man and a 
publican." ' " My Church," he says, des- 
ignating that congregation of believing 
souls established upon the rock of faith, 
that shall outlast all the changes of time 
and the animosities of hell ; " the Church," 
he says, thus designating any ecclesia 
of his disciples, as having power, in his 
name, to take cognizance of the trespasses 
of its members. These two ideas — the 
Church for confession and perpetuity, the 
Church for fraternal supervision and disci- 
pline, — unattended with any formal organ- 
ization ; with any code of polity and admin- 
istration ; with any details of officers and 
rules ; unaccompanied even with any defi- 
nition of the term — these two ideas em- 
body all that Christ uttered touching his 
Church. 

In the writings of the apostles we find 

1 A Discourse, delivered before the American Con- 
gregational Union, at ita anniyenary In Brooklyn, 
Uay 7, 1881. 

a Mutt xvi. ; 18. 

> Matt, zviii. : 17. 



these two ideas — the Church as the aggre- 
gate of true believers, the Church as an 
association of professed disciples— contin- 
ually recurring in connection with the 
word ecclesia; and they use that word 
in no other sense. The epistles to the 
£phesians and the Colossians, make chief 
mention of that one, grand, spiritual 
ecclesia^ which is the body of Christ; 
the aggregation of true believers, which, 
though existing under no one visible 
organization, has one oi^anic life in 
Christ, and an organific power of construc- 
tion and manifestation. Beside this spirit- 
ual body, therc is the formal ecclesia — 
organized, localized, officered — " the 
Church of God,, which is at Corinth," 
" the Church of Laodicea," " the seven 
churches in Asia." Thus we find, that 
without definition or detailed instructions 
from Christ, thero grew up in the minds 
of the apostles a definite conception of his 
Church as a whole, and thero was de- 
veloped an organization of particular 
churches, wherever tfce Gospel was 
preached. These two facts — that Christ 
said so little touching his Church, and yet 
that the theory and the polity of the 
Church were so readily wrought out by 
the disciples, admit of but one solution, 
viz : that the ground-idea of the ecclesia 
and its administration already existed in 
the minds of the disciples, as Jews, and 
needed only, like the rite of baptism, to 
be adapted to a Christian use and signifi- 
cance. The fact that our Lord used the 
possessive pronoun and the definite article 
in the two instances in which he spake of 
the Church, fixes this solution. Had he 
said, * I will found a Churchy emeccles ia^* 
we should naturally have looked for an 
explanation of this new term. But when 
he says " my Church," we understand him 
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to speak of Aif ecclesia, in distinction 
from sodie other ecclesia with which 
his hearers were familiar. And when, 
again, he says, " tell it to the Church,** we 
find no inquiry on the part of the dis- 
ciples, as to the meaning of a word with 
which, obviously, they were acquainted. 
If, then, we can get at the conception of 
the eccleiia which the disciples would 
naturally have, as Jews, we shall have the 
ground-idea of the Christian Church ; and 
this, in connection with the hints and illus- 
trations of its development in practice by 
the apostles, will give us the Church-polity 
of the New Testament I propose, there- 
fore, to consider the Primitive Eccle- 
8IA, in its principles and forms, with a 
view to ascertain what was designed to be 
permanent^ and what transient, in the 
Christian polity. 

The term ecclesia was familiar to 
the apostles through the Septuagint ver- 
sion of the Old Testament, which, it is 
evident, they had in common use. The 
disputed question whether Matthew's gos- 
pel, which alone records Christ's reference 
to his Church, was written in Greek or 
in the Aramaic vernacular,* does not con- 
cern us here ; since, if that gospel had a 
Hebrew original, ecclesia is the word 
chosen by its first translator to express 
the Aramaic term; and ecclesia is, 
throughout, the New Testament term for 
the Christian community, organized or 
unorganized. But ecclesia had already 
acquired a certain Biblical usage through 
the version of the Seventy, from which 
our Lord and his disciples were accus- 
tomed to quote. The meaning of this 
term in the Septuagint, therefore, will 
give us the ground-idea of the New Tes- 
tament ecclesia. To ascertain this, 
we must determine the meaning of the 
word in classic usage when the Septuagint 
Torsion was made, and the meaning of the 
Hebrew words for which the Seventy used 
ecclesia asan equivalent If tbb dig- 

I A corrapt Hebraw, the Syro-Cbaldaic, wm prob- 
ably the Ternacular tongue of the Hebrew Chrtotiaofl 
in Palestine. 

VOL. III. 25* 



ging about old roots shall at first seem dry, 
I trust our patience and labor will be re- 
warded by finding the springs of thought, 
whence these lingual roots derive the sap 
of that one true and living ecclesia 
whose rings count by centuries, whose 
growth shall fill the earth. 

For the classic usage of this word, we 
may cite, as of highest authority, the his- 
torian of the Peloponnesian war, whose 
accurate use of language is the model of 
the historic styl»; and the rival of De- 
mosthenes, who uttered in the critical ear 
of Athens his great impeachment of the 
popular favorite. I take these two as 
specimens of the current Greek usage. 

When, on the first invasion of Athenian 
territory, the people were excited against 
Pericles for holding himself on the defen- 
sive, Thucydides informs us that Pericles 
did not convene an ecclesia of them, 
[the citizens,] nor any other meeting^ 
[^sullogonty lest in their anger they 
might commit themselves to bad measures. 
But when the second invasion of their 
territory once more roused the people 
against him, Pericles convened an e c c / <- 
sia, and defended his policy in a speech 
before it. This ecclesia imposed a 
fine upon Pericles, but afterwards re- 
elected him general, and committed to 
him the management of afiairs.' The 
ecclesia was evidently a town-meeting 
of the citizens of Athens, which had power 
to elect a president or general ; to review 
his policy ; to censure, fine, depose, re- 
store. It was the embodied community^- 
the collective assembly of those who had 

I D€ BMo Pelop. li., 22. Dr. Amold'i note here 
la, ^^ ecclesia detlgnates the regular aaaembly of 
the people, eomitia; sullogon any tort of meeting 
which might hare been summoned under thcee ex- 
traordinary drcumetaneee ;"— such aa the maaa dem- 
onstration fbr the Union and the war, in the city of 
New York, AprU 20th, 1861. An Athenian eeeletia 
more nearly raeembled the town*meeting of New Eng- 
land—a duly convened assembly of all registered 
dtiaens. The distinction of Thucydides between 
tecletia and sullog»ny is important. Some- 
times tullogony asthemoicoomprehBnsiTetenn, 
includes <ee<«si«. 

• lb. ii., 68, eO. 
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tbe rights of citizensbip. In the time of 
Alcibiades, we find the citizens at large 
convening in an ecclesia, to resist the 
usurpations of the oligarchy, and to secure 
for themselves a larger representation in 
public affairs. 

Thucydides describes with spirited de- 
tails, an ecclesia of the Athenians, 
convened to reconsider the question 
whether the city of Mytilene should be 
destroyed.* One speaker taunted the de- 
mocracy with fickleness— thus identifying 
the ecclesia with the people in their 
assembled sovereignty. Tbe question was 
decided by a vote reversing the decision 
of a previous day. On the occasion of 
ratifying a truce with the Lacedemonians, 
Thucydides tells us that the people of 
Athens acted in an ecclesia, convened 
by the generals and heads of tribes. He 
gives the names of the President and Sec- 
retary of this ecclesia, and the mover 
of the resolution. The Lacedemonian 
envoys bound themselves to the truce, 
" in presence of the people." The eccle- 
sia , then, was the body of citizens duly 
convened in their political capacity. It is 
expressly described as an assembly of the 
people, summoned in due form by the 
constituted authorities.' 

Eschines, in his oration against Ctesi- 
phon, frequently alludes to the ecclesia 
as the assembly of the Athenian people 
for civic purposes — not a mere mass meet- 
ing of the citizens, but a meeting con- 
vened in an orderly way, and acting in 
its corporate capacity as the body politic. 
This comes out clearly where he accuses 
Demosthenes of smuggling through a bill 
just as the ecclesia had adjourned. 
He charges him with going into the coun- 
cil chamber, or senate, excluding thence all 
private citizens, manoeuvering through the 
senate the project of a law for the 6 c c / « - 
si a, then going into the ecclesia and 
procuring its adoption as a decree of the 
people, — the ecclesia having already 
risen, and the most part having gone 

1 Dt BeUo PtUfp. Ui., 86. 
I De BtUo Fekfp. b., U8. 



away.' Eschines disputes the vote, be- 
cause the meeting had adjourned.* Again,* 
he makes the ecclesia an assembly of 
the whole people, in distinction from the 
meetings of tribes.^ He objects to Ctesi- 
phon's proposal to proclaim the crown in 
the theater, because the law provides thai 
** if the council should crown any one, it 
must be proclaimed in the council cham- 
ber — but if the people, in the eccle- 
sia** — though it was contended that the 
proclamation could be made in the thea- 
ter, if the people should so vote.* Cleariy, 
then, the ecclesia was the whole body 
of citizens assembled in their corporate 
capacity to act upon affairs of state.* 

The number in attendance at tbe Athe- 
nian ecclesia was usually eight or ten 
thousand ; on extraordinary occaaons, 
even a greater number. A small fee was 
allowed to each citizen who attended to 
public affairs; and such citizens were 
called ecclesiastce. Only citizens, how- 
ever, duly enrolled in some one of the 
tribes, had the right of voting ; and no 
decree touching individual privileges, such 
as conferring or taking away the right of 
citizenship, could be passed unless there 
were 6,000 voters present in the eccle- 
sia. The rights of the individual were 
even more sacredly guarded than in some 
Congregational churches ; where a packed 
majority, acting without notice, law, or 
precedent, have summarily voted away 
the rights and privileges of their brethren. 

The ecclesia was ordinarily held at 
the Pnyx, — a raised amphitheater, with an 
area of 12,000 square yards, and the place 

a Esehioes against Ctaaiphoo, § 12&>126. 

4 lb., § 27. 

6 lb., § 82. 

> In thA term ecclesia, viewed etjmologfoaUjr 
and historically, we have first, the aft of caUing fiarth 
or summoning^ as when the citisens were called (9 k) 
out of their houses to a public meeting at the P07Z ; 
then, the bodf summoned j then, speciaily^ a regular 
atsemhlf of citizens for political purposes. Some- 
times the term is used with lees precision, to denote 
an assemblif in general, or a gathering of citizens. 

Trench, in his Sjnonymes of the New Testament, 
remarks that ** Ecclesia was the lawftil assembly, 
in a fkee Greek city, of all those poraeseed of tbe right 
of oitiaenship, fbr the transaction of public afBUis." 
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of assembly was enclosed with a railing, to 
•keep oat persons who had no vote ; some- 
times it was surrounded by a rope, colored 
Ted, so as to leave a mark on any one who 
attempted to get over it.^ 

Such was the Athenian ecclesia ; 
die formal assembly of the body of citizens 
for the orderly transaction of public affairs. 
Mr. Grote thus expatiates upon the in- 
vigoration of this body aAer a period of 
neglect ** To render the ecclesia effi- 
cient, it was indispensable that its meet- 
ings should be both frequent and free. 
Men thus became trained to the duty both 
of speakers and hearers, and each man, 
while he felt that he exercised his share 
of influence on the decision, identified his 
own safety and happiness with the vote of 
the majority, and became familiarized 
with the notion of a sovereign authority 
which he neither could nor ought to resist. 
This was an idea new to the Athenian 
bosom; and with it came the feelings 
sanctifying free speech and equal law — 
together with that sentiment of the entire 
commonwealth as one and indivisible, 
which always overruled, though it did not 
supplant, the local and cantonal special- 
ties."' 

How finely, how grandly was this word 
ecclesia adapted to represent the com- 
monwealth of believers. Synagogue was 
too narrow, too local, too Jewish; but 
ecclesia^ the gathering of all true citi- 
zens under a polity, could worthily denote 
the assemblage of believers under God's 
polity. ** Upon this rock will I found my 
ecclesia" — the one, spiritual, perma- 
nent, all-embracing commonwealth of my 
disciples. 

1 Boeckh'fl PabUo Economy of the Athenianf, 
Lamb's edition, p. 320 ; also Dr. Arnold's Notes on 
Thucydides. 

Suidat gives the following example ttom Arlsto- 
phaues. ^'' EceUiia'. an assembly of the people. 
Aristophanes in Pluto—' Shall an assembly of the 
people {^eceltsia) b« held on account of this.' 
For we are accustomed to meet in assembly ( « e e / < - 
$ian) either to preserre our own interests or to de- 
fbat foreign iuterests/'— [See Suidas, as revised by 
Kttster and Gats/ord.] 

* History of Greece, iv. 189, Harper's edition. 
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Already had this word, so clearly de- 
fined in its classic usage, been adopted by 
the Seventy as the equivalent of the it a A - 
hah I of the Hebrew Scriptures. The 
hah'hahl of the Hebrew, the " congre- 
gation " of the English version, as defined 
by Yitriqga and others, denoted the 
whole body of the people united by civil 
or sacred ties. The ye d-d ah of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, "assembly" in our 
version, denotes any meeting or congre- 
gation, whether larger or smaller. The 
Seventy render this last term by sun a- 
gogee (synagogue), never hy ecclesia; 
the former for the most part by eccle^ 
sia, as its proper equivalent' Thus this 
term of Greek civil polity was appropri- 
ated to a sacred use, describing, under the 
figure of a commonwealth of citizens uni- 
ted in a polity, the commonwealth of Je- 
hovah, separated by the calling of Abra- 
ham from the rest of mankind, and organ- 
ized under the theocratic code. 

Yitringa quotes, as apposite to the dis- 
tinction between yed-dah and kah- 
hahly the fine discrimination of Cicero 
between the populace inorganized and the 
people in their totality organized in one 
body politic under law, or by community 
of interest : " Populus est non omnis ccetus 
multitudinis, sed coetus juris consensu et 
utilitaiis communione sociatus ;'* and so 
kah-hahl " denotes in the strictest sense, 
not only the entire body-politic, but espe- 
cially the whole body of the people when 
convened as one to deliberate upon the 
public welfare." Yitringa maintains that 
** the word ye d-d ah in itself considered, 
apart from any circumstances of the text, 

s Dean Trench is of opinion that the Alexandrine 
translators intended to preeerre a distinction between 
tunagogtB and tcclesia^ corresponding to 
that " which undoubtedly exists between the words 
yed-dah and hak'hahlJ*^ But through some 
inadrertenee they haye foiled to carry out " the 
rule which they seem to hare prescribed to them- 
selves." VHille, on the one hand, they almost inya- 
riably render ytd-dah by sunagogee and in 
no single Instance by « e e < « s i a , on the other, 
though eeelesia is their standing word for JbaA- 
hahly they sometimes render this by s wna; og <«, 
as the more generic term. (Tide Synonyms of N. T. ) 
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never means the whole body of any peo- 
ple;" but the Seventy translate yed-dah 
by sunagogee, and never by ecele^ 
sia; hence *' Christ and the apostles chose 
the term ecclesia rather than mn- 
agogte [cAu/vA, rather than $ynagogue\ 
to designate the whole body of jChrisdans, 
becaase that term was better fitted to ex- 
press the thing that was in their minds," ^ 
the totality of believers held together by 
community of faith and consecration under 
Christ their head. Under the Gospel the 
formal theocracy was to pass away, while 
from the shell of the Jewish coomion* 
wealth would emei^ a spiritual and non- 
national or universal community subject 
to the law of Christ The term to denote 
this community was not the distinctive 
and restricted Jewish synagogue^ but the 
comprehensive ecclesia? The disciples 
were familiar with the conception of « 
commonwealth or polity of Jehovah. The 
Septuagint had taught them to call this 
-ecclesia. When, therefore, Christ said, 
■*' Upon this rw-k will I found my eccle^ 
sia^'* they understood him to mean that 
the true divine polity or commonwealth 
upon earth would thenceforth be the com- 
munity of spiritual believers resting upon 
and united in the declaration of faith in 
the Christ, the Son of the living God. 
When, again, he gave them a rule of 
discipline for the ecclesia, they under- 

1 Vit. de Synag., pp. 77-89. 

s Profenor E. narold Browne, of Cambridge TJnl- 
Tenity, mys: **The word eeelesia^ rendered 
ekurehf should, eceording to Its derivation, dgnify 
peraona called ftom among others for some purpose. 
At Athens, the teelesia was the general assembly 
of the people, conTsned by the crier for legislation. 
In the Old Testament the word Is often used by the 
LXX to translate the Hebrew kak-kahly which 
commonly expresses the assembly or congregation ot 
the people of Israel. Accordingly, when adopted In 
the New TMtament, it is used to slgnUy the whole 
assembly or coogrvgation of the people of God onder 
the Gospel, ss It had been belbre to signify the con- 
gregation of the people of God nnder the Law. And 
9M sunagogee (synagogae) was the more fteqoettt 
-word ibr the congregation of the Jews ; so perhaps 
oar Lord and his apostles adopted, by prejfavence and 
Ibr distinction's sake, the word eeelesia {tkunk) 
ibr the congregation of Cliristians.''— A^ewiu ei» Os 
XXXIX AnicU»,p,4tB, 



stood that the Christian disciples or be- 
lievers who in their totality would oonarti- 
tute the one enduring eccleiia, wodd 
also enter into forms of aasociation, under 
mutual obligations and responsibilities. 

The term ecclesia given thus unex- 
plained by our Lord to his apostles, occurs 
frequently in their writings, with sudi 
charactermtics and incidents as serve to 
fix its practical meaning in tbe Aposlriie 
age. True, we nowhere find in those 
writings a definition of this word, or a 
formal system of chnrdi polity. Neither 
the acts nor the letters of the apostles fiii^ 
nbh us with an ecclesiastical constittttioa 
or a book of church discipline. Yet there 
were early Christian communities, called 
churches, not brought together at random, 
nor existing in irresponsible anarchy; bot 
constituted «ad vegnlated according to 
principles and usages clearly defined. 
** For God is not the anthor of confusion, 
but of peace, as in all churches of the 
saints." ' The study of these principle 
and usages, with a view to what was per- 
manent and what transient in their i^ppli- 
cation, will give us the chnreh polity ef 
the New Testament, and the dements ot 
church polity for after times. 

I. It is a principle of the New Testa- 
ment that Christiakb hake cnuRcnss, 

NOT THAT 0HURCHB6 MAKE CHRIST- 
IANS. There is a theory of church polity 
which makes '« the Church," in the sense 
of one ecclesiastical organization, the 
channel of grace and salvation ; make 
baptism, whether in infancy, or later Ufe, 
initiation into the Christian state ; regarda 
the Church as embracing territorially 
whatever district, state or country, is occu- 
pied in any way by its officers or repre- 
sentatives ; in short, which recognizes bat 
one church organization for all mankind — 
the visible determinative body of Christ. 
By this theory, whoever is out of the pale 
ot this organization, is in a state of schism 
or of heathenism, as the case may be, 
from which he can be recovered only by 
submitting to the authority and ordinance 
of this visible communion. 



siGor.ziT:88. 
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Moehler, the ablest expositor of the 
Roman Catholic doctrine, thns defines the 
Church : " By the Church on earth, Cath- 
olics understand the visible community of 
helieversj founded hy Christ, in which, by 
means of an enduring apostle^hip^ estab- 
lished bj him, and appointed to conduct 
all nations, in the course of ages, back to 
God, the works wrought by him through his 
earthly life for the redemption and sandi" 
Jication of mankind, are, under the guid- 
ance of his Spirit, continued to the end of 
the world." * The essence of this concep- 
tion of the Church is a visible society, per- 
petuated through hereditary officers, *^ the 
permanent incarnation of Christ," the only 
channel of divine truth and grace to the 
world. The infallibility and exclusive- 
ness of this visible association in matters 
of faith and salvation are a necessary se- 
quence of this radical idea. 

Other theories, while they do not set 
up this exclusive claim for any one eccle- 
siastical organization, regard the Church 
as a certain organized body, capable of 
territorial extension ; as a corporation, to 
be contemplated in relation to territory ; 
or as an incorporation of several commu- 
nities of Christians under one federal 
head, which has jurisdiction over a certain 
geographical area. Church extension is 
dther the extension of this geographical 
area, so as to embrace new territory, or it 
is the visible occupation of this area to a 
greater extent by the ecclesiastical agen- 
cies of the central body, or by congrega- 
tions in affiliation with that. As examples 
of this idea, we have such phrases as the 
Church of England, the Church in the 
United States, &c. 

Dr. Schaff, while rejecting the ** carnal 
and contracted sense" in which the Ro- 
man communion claims to be the Church, 
loses himself in a mystic conception of 
the Church, which has no corresponding 
reality. He describes it as " an objective, 
organized^ visible society," which, " as a 
visible organization, embraces all who are 
baptized, whether in the Greek or Roman 

> SjmboliBm, cap. t., sec. zxxtI. 



or Protestant communion." He holds 
that '* there are no real Christians any- 
where, who are not, at the same time, 
members o£ Christ's mystical body, and as 
such, connected with some branch of his 
visible kingdom on earth"; e. g., Greek, 
Roman, or Protestant; — **that church- 
membership is not the principle of salva- 
tion — which is Christ alone — but the ne- 
cessary condition of it ; because it is the 
divinely appointed means of bringing the 
man into contact with Christ and all his 
benefits."' If we understand this lan- 
guage, it makes church-membership by 
baptism prerequisite to a salvable Christ- 
ian state. 

Now is either of these theories warrant- 
ed by any precedent of church organiza- 
tion in the New Testament ? Christ did 
not command the apostles to extend his 
ecclesia — to set up, in his name, 
branches of a visible church. He com- 
manded them to preach the gospel, and 
make disciples unto Him ; to bring men 
to receive the truths of Christianity, and 
to confess Christ as their Lord, and so to 
bring them into his kingdom. While the 
first disciples tarried at Jerusalem, they 
met together habitually in one place for 
prayer and praise, and to remember 
Christ in the supper. This was the first 
Christian ecclesia. When the Holy 
Spirit descended upon the disciples on 
the day of Pentecost, they preached the 
simple duty of repentance and faith, and 
all who cordially received the gospel — 
became believers — were added to the «c- 
clesia; joined to the fellowship of the 
disciples. When this company was scat- 
tered by persecution, they went every- 
where "preaching the word"; not as a 
delegation from the Church at Jerusalem, 
to organize branches of that ecclesia; 
not as a committee of church-extension, 
to take possesion of new territory in the 
name of an ecclesiastical oi^anization ; — 
but they went preaching Christ ; and all 
who believed were baptized in the name 
of Christ, and were recognized at once as 
« Hist, of the Apos. Ghh., pp. 7-9. 
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bretiirea in tho LoriL These oMiverti in 
each place, drawo together bj spuritnal 
affinities to irorahip and honor Ghriit, 
had no need to wait for a charter from 
Jerusalem, or a special act of the apostles, 
to introduce theai into the church, bat 
being in tiie e'ccltsia bjrTirtae of their 
faith, they at once constttdted « chareb 
of the disciples in that place. It was so 
at Samaria ; it was so at Antioch, it was 
so whererer the gospel was carried. 
Chaiches arose wherever there were 
Cbristians ; but no church organtzatioa 
was planted in any place asm corporate 
bodj for (yspensing siWation. Chivciies 
originated from Christians — they did not 
originate Christiaiis. Tme, a church, 
wben organized, has a moral induenoe 
over those who grow up in the midst of 
its fife and ordinanoes, and so every chareh 
becomes in a sense a training school for 
the Christian life. But the Christian life 
is not to be attained, in the first instance, 
by joining a church organization ; nor b 
Christianity to be propagated by extend- 
ing the visible area of an occlesiastical 
corporation ; bat Christianity is to be pro* 
pagated by proclaiming the Gospel, and 
men become Christians by penooally ac- 
cepting Christ Then these Christians, 
properly associated, constttute churches. 
The churches are bodies of saints, regen- 
erated persons, and should rightfully con- 
sist of these only. One does not enter 
into church Cellowship that he may be- 
come a Christian; but when he has be- 
come a Christian, and gives evidence of 
that fact, he is qaaUfied to enter into fel- 
lowship with a Christian ecclesia. Are 
we not sure that this is the teaching of 
the New Testaoient ? 

Both senses of the term eeclesia, as 
used by onr Lord, are here apparent 
The Church of Christ is the totality of 
true believers, and every believer is ipso 
facto a member of that Church. But this 
body of believers, in respect to its totality, 
is inorfffifiizedj as to outward form. It is 
visible, however, whenever and wherever 
a true Christian faith and life are made 



manifest. The Madiai, when exooramn- 
nicated from the Chnreh of Borne, and as 
yet connected with bo formal body of be- 
lievera, w^m nevertheless visible Ofarist- 
iaas, and members of Christ's troe Church. 
This Choreh has one organic life in Christ, 
the head of ail true saints. Moreover, 
this Church, by virtue of its ^iritual life, 
and of Christ's original oonstitntiob, has 
aa otgantfic power, and, therefore, Christ's 
disciples, being already members of his 
one ecc/€sia, do organize themselves 
into churches — not the Chnreh — ^for Chris- 
tiaa feUowshtp. Into these formal asso* 
oiations, hypocrites may enter — ^who are 
not, and never can be, in the Church. 

IL A seoond principle of the New Tes- 
tament, upon this subject is, that no in- 

IMVfDUAL Ch&ISTIAH 18 DBPRtVBD OF 
ANY RIGHTS WHIOH BKLONO TO HIM 

AS A Christian, bt rnterino ikto 
A Church oroaxization. As the 
Gospel comes at the first to every one 
as a person, and not as a member of a 
corporation, as it comes directly to each 
indiridaal, and not to men in any oollec- 
tive capacity ; so it addresses its exhorta- 
tions, its commands and its promises, to 
b^evers as individuals, severally and 
equally interested in all the truths and 
duties of religion. There are, indeed, 
relative duties enjoined upon Christians, 
as Church-members ; there are obligations 
and responsibilities, as there are also priv- 
ileges, growing out of their association in a 
body. They are to love one another ; to 
bear one another's burdens ; to watch over 
one another; to pray for one another; 
and, if need be, they are to administer 
Christ's law of discipline, nssjiecelesia. 
But white they owe certain duties in 
Church-fellowship, and gain certain priv- 
ileges by this association, they lose no 
rights as Christians — ^members of Christ's 
own commonwealth, by entering into a 
formal Church relation with one another. 
Ekush Christian has the right to labor 
where and as he can, in the cause of 
Christ; the right to speak, the right to 
pray, the right to act for the interests oc 
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leligioo, in any way that doei not inter> 
fere with the equal rights of others, and 
the obvioQS proprieties of time and place. 
This nnirersal charter of Christian priri* 
lege is stated in Peter's aignment with 
respect to Cornelius : ** Forasmuch as God 
gave them the Uke gift, as he did to us 
who believed on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
what was I, that I could withstand God ?''^ 
The spiritual gift, attesting God's work in 
the heart, is the seal of the divine prerog- 
atives of faith. Each believer has pledged 
to him all the blessings of redemption. 
All that Christ has purchased for any, 
he has purchased for Aim. 

He is made a brother of Christ: '* Who> 
soever shall do the will of my Father which 
is in heaven, the tame is my brother.** 
He is a child of God : ^ For as many as 
are led by the Spirit of God, they are the 
sons of God." He is an heir of heaven : 
** if children, then heirs ; heirs of God, 
and joint heirs with Christ" He derives 
these privileges not from the Church of 
Christ, but Iran Christ himself; and no 
Church can deprive him of them, or any- 
wise curtail them. Christ, who has loved 
him, and washed him from sin in his own 
blood, has *' made him a king and a priest 
unto God and the Father.** Is there any 
prerogative above the king — any sanctity 
above the priest ? No mere majority in a 
Church has the right, by force of nmn- 
bers, to trample upon the essential Chria- 
tian rights of its individiial members. The 
principles of voluntary association, and of 
autonomy in the local Church, cannot go 
to the extent of absolving that Church 
from the law c^ Christ, or of empowering 
it to abridge or deny the essential rights 
of Chiistians, as defined in the New Tea- 
tament, by any rules or resolutions of its 
own. 

UL Another principle of the New Tes- 
tament is, that Christiamb are asbo- 

CIAT£0 IN ChUBCH FELLOWSHIP ON 
THE BASIS OF FRATERNAL EQUALITY. 

A Church of Christ is not constituted like 
a Masonic lodge, with gradations of mem- 

1 AetilL:17. 



bership. It does not admit candidates as 
catechumens, on probation, subject to fu- 
ture promotion ; it has no school forms or 
class-rooms, marking successive stages of 
privilege and honor ; it does not conde- 
scend, as a superior party, to confer favors 
npon an inferior ; but it receives into fel- 
lowship, upon reasonable evidence, every 
disciple of Christ, upon equal terms, as a 
brother in the Lord. ** One is your Mas- 
ter, even Christ, and all ye are brethren." 
Christ thus declares all his disciples to be 
upon an equality as toward one another, 
and subject only to himself as an author- 
ity. Paul addressed the Church at Co- 
losse, as ** saints and faithful brethren in 
Christ." In writing to the Church of the 
Thessalonians, he addresses them through- 
out as ** brethren beloved." And so, in 
all hia letters, he recegnises all believers 
as his brethren, and exhorts them to main* 
tain brotherly love aaumg themselves. 

There is something peculiar in this 
designation of brethren. Christians are 
not only like brothers, who have common 
interests, sympathies and rights, in their 
fiither's house; but they come into this 
relationship by moral affinities, which are 
higher and stronger than those of blood. 
They are one with each other, by virtue 
of being one in and with Christ :—*' We, 
being many, are one body in Christ, and 
eyery one members one of another."* 
Heaoe their dealings with oae another in 
the Church, should ever be marked by the 
dignity, the order, the propriety, the cour- 
tesy, the mutual forbearance and good 
will, of an equal brotherhood. 

lY . In the New Testament polity, each 
LOCAL Society of believers, ok 
Ecclesia, is complete in itself, 

ANI> INX»EPENDENT OF ALL AUTHORITY, 
SAVE THAT OF ChRIST ALONE, AS DE- 
CLARED IN BIS Word. According to 
the New Testament, every such local 
eeclesia has the power of clioosiBg its 
own officers. The principle of popular 
election obtained from the first The 
plain construction of Acts i. : 15, seq., is 
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that the whole company of disciples then 
present) to the number of one hundred and 
twenty, participated in the choice of Jo- 
seph and Matthias as candidates for the 
vacancy in the college of apostles.* When 
the charities of the growing Christian 
community at Jerusalem demanded a more 
systematic administration, the apostles did 
not designate persons to that service, as 
a matter of official prerogative, but called 
upon the whole brotherhood to choose 
deacons from among themselves.* The 
Christian community, in ^'full assembly, 
made the selection, and the apostles con- 
finned their appointees with prayer and 
the laying on of hands. All this was be- 
fore the distinct organization of Christians 
into a local ecclesia, with permanent 
officers ; the first shaping of the new com- 
munity was in the direction of a popular 
self-government 

Farther on, we read that ** the eccle- 
81 a which was in Jerusalem" — thus lo- 
calizing and individualizing the Church 
which had gathered about the original 
nucleus — sent Barnabas upon a mission- 
ary errand to Antioch ; and again, *^ the 
ecclesia that was at Antioch," thus 
individualized by its locality, sent Bama- 

1 Al/ortVs comment on Acts 1. : 28, to, " the tohoU 
tompany to toAom tJu words had been spoken ; not the 
eleren apcetlefl.'' 

Saumgartw aays, " Peter does not bring the mat- 
ter before the apostles, for them to consider and de- 
termine upon it, but he stood np in the midst of all the 
disciples, and It is precisely upon this occasion that 
the number (one hundred and twenty,) is glren as 
of all the names— Ba expression Tery proper to set 
forth the equal character of all present, and the ab- 
sence of all distinction smong them. This collective 
body, consequently, Is the active sntject of the three 
actions in tt. 28, 24, and 26 ;" i. e., ihey appointed, 
they prayed, they gave forth their lots. 

Rothe is equally explicit. lie says, " In order to 
Introduce the election of a new apostle, Peter turns to 
the whole community of Christians^ (already number- 
ing about 120.) lays before them the neceMity for the 
choice of a new apostle, and calls them to enter upon 
such an election. Hereupon the Congrtgation-^not 
the Apostolic College, for itself alone— chose the lim- 
ited number of two candidates ; they all prayed, and 
att cost their lots."— An/(m^« der Christy Kirche i., 
*21. 

Neither of the above authorities is a Congregation- 
alUt. 

s AoU Ti. : 8. 



bas and Saul upon a general misaooary 
tour, — each Church in its individual ca- 
pacity, and without consultation with any 
other, taking measures for the spread bf 
the gospel. 

The New Testament furnishes no in- 
stance of the appointment of officers over 
a local Church, or the administration of 
discipline in such Church, by any power 
or authority extraneous to that Church 
itself. Where do we find the apostles 
administering government or discipline 
in the local ecclesia^hy virtue of their 
official prerogative ? Instruction, counsd, 
exhortation, admonition, they address to 
individual Christians, to Church officers, 
and to churches collectively; but they 
never impose officers or measures upon 
local churches by apostolical authori^, 
nor do they institute or recognize any 
body — synod, clasas, convention, council — 
as superior to the local ecclesia, and 
having control over its adminbtration and 
discipline. Paul himself accepted an ap- 
pointment from the Church at Antioch, as 
one of a deputation to lay the question of 
Gentile circumcision before the apostles 
and elders for their advice — a question 
which Was discussed at Jerusalem, in full 
ecclesia, until, under the guidance of 
the Spirit, a result was reached, in which 
the apostles, elders, and brethren, were 
unanimous. In all this proceeding, there 
is no trace either of official dictation, or 
of a centralized ecclesiastical government 
— only the precedence due to character 
and position. In the fraternal letter of 
the ecclesia at Jerusalem, to the 
ecclesia at Antioch, there is not even 
as much show of authority as was im- 
puted to the missionary deputations of the 
American and Baptist Boards, upon ques- 
tions of policy in India. 

With the Church at Philippi, Paul was 
familiar from the first But in his epistle, 
addressed equally to all the saints, with 
the bishops and deacons, he enjoins noth- 
ing upon them by authority. He cautions 
them against Judaizing teachers, carnal 
professors, and evil workers. He fte- 
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seeches two asters, who were at rariance, 
to become reconciled in the Lord. Bat 
he dictates nothing. 

If there was any Church over which 
Paul might have claimed official juriadic* 
tion, it was that of Corinth. But in all 
the minute counsels and instructions of 
his two letters to that Church, we find no 
trace of official authority over their local 
affairs. He condemns, reproves, exhorts ; 
but they must act. Even in the case of 
incest, while » Paul indignantly demands 
that the offender shall be exconununicated, 
he does not cut him off from the Church, 
but bids them do this when gathered 
togejher, in the name of Christ, and with 
his own approval Again, he pleads for 
the restoration of the penitent; " sufficient 
to such a man is this censure, which was 
inflicted of many ; wherefore I beseech 
you that ye would confirm your love 
toward him."^ This case of discipline 
was conducted according to Christ's rule, 
which knows no such thing as discipline 
by a Church officer, or board of officers, 
or by a scries of ecclesiastical judicatories ; 
but makes the ecclesia to which the 
offender belongs, the court of judgment, 
and the highest censure the outcaating 
from its own fellowship.* 

While the apostles address Christians 
and churches upon matters of faith and 
duty, with the authority of inspired teach- 
ers and guides, they nowhere claim the 
right of control over particular churches. 

The churches of Asia Minor were ad- 
dressed by John, not as one territorial or 
incorporated body, but as seven distinct 
churches, kn<9rn by their several locali- 
ties, — each having a history, a life, a 
character of its own, and specific duties to 

1 2 Cor. ii. : 6, 7. 

s Alford's comment on Matt. ztUI. : 17, Is directly 
to th« parpOM : ** £e e i « < t • , that congragation 
[of Chrisfians} of which thou and b« ace meinbecs. 
That it cannot mean the Church as rtprtsenUd bjf her 
nders^ appean by tt. 19, 20— vhere any collection of 
bellevera is gifted with the power of deciding in such 
annn Nothing can be fiurther from the spirit of our 
Lord's command, than proceedings in what are oddlj 
enough called *■ ecclesiastical courts.* " 

VOL. lU. 36 



perform, under the immediate authority 
of Christ 

Bat are we not tdd that Paul and Bar* 
nabas ** ordained elders in every Church ?" 
Yes, and the word cheirotonein in- 
forms us. precisely how they did this — by 
calling for a vote — taking the sense of the 
ecclesiay in the usoal form of stretching 
forth the hand. Tyndale translates it, 
with literal accuracy, ** when they had 
ordened them elders by eleccion* in 
every coogregacion." Cranmer and the 
Genevan version have the same. But the 
ecclesiastical proclivities of King James's 
revisers made it expedient for them to 
omit the significant fact of a popular elec« 
tion. 

The unvarying testimony of the New 
Testament is that all the prerogatives of 
a Church — the prerogative of enjoying 
Church ordinances, of maintaining fellow- 
ship, of electmg officers, of administering 
discipline — are vested in each ecclesia 
of believers, under the sole authority of 
Christ Yet, in asserting this indepen* 
dence, we must constantly bear in mind 
what has already been said, that in the 
exercise of these prerogatives, the Church 
possesses no individual independence that 
can justify it in treating any of its mem- 
bers contrary to the law of Christ, In its 
code of discipline, that law b marked by 
the most sacred regard for personal char- 
acter, for candor, forbearance, justice; 
and no Church can plead its power of 
self-government as giving to an accidental 
and fluctuating majority — perhaps blinded 
•by prejudice, or heated by pasdon, or 
hoodwinked by partizan leaders— the au- 
thority to override Christ's rule of pro- 
ceeding toward an alleged offence. The 
very independence of churches as re- 
spects human authority, enjoins upon 
them the more careful reverence for the 
authority of Christ Nor can the plea of 

> This interpretation is borne out by such authori- 
ties as Rothe, Baumgarten, Beaa, and Calvin, (** eoi»- 
ttituud by SM^roge,") Sohaff, (*' taking the vo<e,*') 
Be Wette, Barnes, Allbrd, (" the apoetlee ordained 
elders whom the churches eletUdj") J. A. Alexander, 
I too nomerous to i 
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independence exempt anj Church from 
the moral censare of other churches, if it 
Yiolatefl the fundamental charter of all 
churches, given in the New Testament. 

y. Another principle of the New Tes- 
tament polity is, that Church officbrs 

DO NOT CONSTITUTE A DISTINCT ORDER 

OF Christians—an aristocracy, a 

HIBRARCHT, A SELF - PERPETUATING 
CLASS, LIKE THE TRIBE OF LeVI — BUT 
ARE CHOSEN BY EACH ChURCH, FOR 
GUIDANCE AND ADMINISTRATION, AND 
ARE SUCH ONLY AS ARE NEEDED FOR 

THESE ENDS. The ecclesio exists be- 
fore its officers, and is constituted not hy 
an official commission from abroad, but by 
the convening of Chrbtians in the place. 
The officers of each particular Church 
become such only by its election; and 
that election gives them no power or 
authority in other churches, but only the 
power of administration, so far as commit- 
ted to them, in that particular ecclesia. 

That there should be officers in a 
Church, grows out of the very nature of 
a society; and the apostle Paul tells us 
expressly, that teachers of various grades 
were designed of Christ himself for the 
perfecting of the saints, for the work of 
the ministry, for the edifying of the body 
of Christ. While every believer is com- 
missioned to proclaim Christ, by the very 
fact of his discipleship, the providence 
and grace of God will indicate in some a 
peculiar fitness for the work of the minis- 
try ;• yet these can be constituted Church 
officers only by the call and election of a 
particular Church. The churches are 
required to judge of the spiritual gifts of 
religious teachers, and their soundness in 
the faith ; and teachers are amenable not 
only to the Master, but to their Christian 
brethren. 

Only two classes of Church officers are 
known to the New Testament. The first 
is described under various titles : — pastors^ 
teachers, bishops, elders, leaders — ^titles de- 
noting the various functions of instruction, 
counsel, guidance, administration. In sev- 
eral of the primitive churches, as at Phi- 



lippi and at Ephesus, there is mention of 
a plurality of bbhops or elders. The only 
other officers are deacons, who, in additioa 
to the care of charities, tables, and temr 
poralities in the Church, are encouraged 
to exercise their spiritual gifls, and to cul- 
tivate a Christian boldness in the faith. 
To minister — ^in the primary fiinctions of 
teaching and administration, and in the 
subordinate function of waiting — is the 
whole use and intent of Church officers. 
Ministers and deacons only %re needed for 
the purposes of a Church, and none others 
are mentioned in the great charter of the 
Christian ecclesia » Any other officer 
would be a supernumerary, and a super- 
numerary is very likely to be a nuisance. 
Of course it is competent, as it is often 
desirable, for a Church to have its clerk, 
its treasurer, its steward, its committees, 
for details of business ; but no one thinks 
of searching for officers of thb description 
in the New Testament Such officers are 
instituted not by divine appointment, nor 
by apostolic precedent, but by the inhe- 
rent powers of a society. 

So, too, those who have commended 
themselves to the churches in any orderly 
way for the work of the miubtry, though 
not in the pastoral office, have the im- 
plied approbation of the churches in their 
calling ; but these are neither officers of 
local churches, nor an independent, self- 
perpetuating order in the Church at large. 
In that great work of proclaiming Christ 
which is the privileged function of all 
believers, such brethren have gained a 
special recognition by reason of their 
gifts and graces, and are l%hly esteemed 
in love for their work's sake — but they 
have no official prerogative over the 
churches. Hence our usage conunits the 
ordaining of evangelbts not to an associa- 
tion or other ministerial body, acting in 
an. official capacity, but to a council of 
churches convened for that specific pur- 
pose. According to the New Testament 
there are no officers over the churches 
but those that are in the churches sev- 
erally, by their election. 
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VI. Under the New Testament polity, 

PARTICULAR CHURCHES MAINTAIN 
rSLLOWSHIP WITH ONE ANOTHER BT 
ACTS OF INTERCOMMUNION, AND EX- 
ERT UPON EACH OTHER THE MORAL 
INFLUENCE OF ADVICE OR OPINION. 

While every chnrch waa independent, 
no chnrch was isolated. Was there a 
report of conversions and the gathering 
of an ecclesia at Samaria, at Antioch, 
— immediately the e celesta at Jerusa- 
lem sent messengers, not to regulate the 
movement officially, but to acquaint them- 
selves with the facts, and to proffer en- 
couragement, sympathy and aid. Was 
there a famine in Judea ? Immediately 
the churches in other parts made contri- 
butions for the relief of the saints. Did 
the question of circumcision embarrass an 
ecclesia of mixed Jewish and Gentile 
converts ? The advice of some more ex- 
perienced or impartial ecclesia was 
sought in the premises. Did Christians 
go from place to place ? They can ied, in 
some form, letters of introduction and com- 
mendation from all the saints. The com- 
munion of all the churches is as plain 
upon the face of the New Testament, as 
is the autonomy of each particular church' 
in its own affairs. The churches are co- 
ordinate and in fellowship. As Prof. H. B. 
Smith accurately states it in his Chrono- 
logical History, the relations of the primi- 
tive churches to each other are ** co-ordi- 
nate, not subordinate ; social, not corpo- 
rate.** 

These primitive and Apostolic princi- 
ples o£ church polity obtained, under 
gradual encroachments and limitations, 
far down the second century ; and tbere 
are traces of the popular element in the 
ecclesia for a century later. The oft- 
quoted sayings of eariy Fathers, e. g., of 
Clement of Bome, that church offices 
were filled ^ with the consent of the whole 
ecclesia**;^ of Tertullian, that "where 
there are three believers, though but lay- 
men, there is a church*' ; of Cyprian, that 

1 I Clem. M, Ep. iv. and Ix. Uett Laid. 



by almost universal usage, even down to 
his time, the suffrages of the people were 
necessary to the valid election of a bishop ; 
will at once occur to every reader of 
Church history. But the concessions of 
ecclesiastical historians who have no sym- 
pathy with Uhe Congregational way,' are 
conclusive upon this point 

Do we inquire o£Schaff—ihe represent- 
ative of the German Reformed Church, 
and an advocate of a quite high-toned 
Cburchism ? He tells us frankly, that in 
the apostolic age, '* so soon as there was 
a community of believers, nothing was 
done without its active participation. . . . 
As to the Presbyter-bishops, Paul and 
Barnabas appointed them to office in the 
newly-founded congregations, by taking 
the vote of the people ; thus merely pre- 
siding over the church." This democratic 
form which Schaff" concedes to have been 
the apos^lical organization of the first 
century, as he traces the succeeding his- 
tory, gives place by degrees, first to the 
catholic episcopal system, then to the me- 
tropolitan, then to the patriarchal, and 
afterwards, in the Latin church, to the 
absolute papacy.* 

Do we inquire of Burton, late Regius 
Professor of Divinity at Oxford ? Though 
he would fain imc^ine in the primitive 
elderahip a single authority approaching 
somewhat to that of bishop, he concedes 
that these elders " were chosen by general 
suffrage,** and that ^ this was probably 
the method pursued in all appointments of 
this kind."* 

Do we ask Guericke, of Halle, high 
Lutheran in doctrine and polity? He 
too recognizes the democratic freedom of 
the primitive churches, and admits that 
even in the third century, ^ the laity had 
by no means lost all share in the manage- 
ment of the concerns of the Church"; 
that ** without the co-operation of the 
membership, as well as of the othelr cleify, 
the bishops were not accustomed to pro- 
ceed to the election of a clei^man"; 

t HM. of the ApostoUfl Churoh, B. HI., f 128 
* Lectaiw on Eoctot. HiitMy, p. 118. 
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that ** in exceptional cases tbe church it- 
self, without waiting for the bishops, chose 
a successor to the deceased bishop*' ; and 
that " the laity still took part in the exclu- 
sion of members from church privileges, 
and in their reception again." ^ 

Do we question Rase^ the learned theo- 
logian of Jena ? He tells us that *^ the 
elders were sometimes called by the unos- 
suming name, episcopoi (overseers) ** ; 
and that *Mhe officers of each church 
were chosen by the people, or with the 
consent of the people were installed over 
them by those who organized them into 
a church," . . . that ^* in the management 
of its public affairs each congregation was 
an independent society, but by spiritual 
fellowship, and the influence of distin- 
guished travelling teachers, all the con- 
gregations were so connected together, as 
collectively to form one great kingdom of 
God, of which even in the time of Paul, 
Jerusalem was regarded as the^enter." * 

Shall we question Rothe^ who holds that 
the rise of Episcopacy was an historical 
necessity for the Church in the earliest 
centuries ? But with all his hi(;h-church 
theorizing, he yet teslifies of the first cen- 
tury that ** the democratic character of 
the first organization of the Christian con- 
gregation cannot be mistaken in the his- 
torical periods under consideration. In 
what pertained to Congregdtional affairs, 
not Church affairs,* the apostles never 
acted in their own names ; the most defi- 
nite recognition and sacred maintenance 
of the right of the congregations to co-ope- 
ration in all matters pertaining to them, 
merely as such, are indicated in all their 
steps. We see this most clearly in the 
way and mode of the appointment of tbe 
congregation-officers, limited as is our 
knowled^re upon this point in the apostolic 
time. [Here«follows the reference to the 
election of Matthias, already cited.] 

** The.letters of Paul which treat of re- 
ligious disciplinary questions which were 

1 Mamaal, ( 80, p. 114, Shedd's ediUon. 
• HUtoxy of Christian Chh. j 42. 
s Rotk* dUUognSflhw betwMn the looal GosKngft- 
tlon of belioTen, and tbe anlreiMl Ghvreh. 



discussed by the Christiana of those days, 
are addressed to the congregations as a 
whole, and the apostle herein presupposes 
that in such things a consultation of the 
entirety of the congregation takes place« 
Had he regarded these topics as pertain- 
ing exclusively to the business routine of 
the connTegation-officerSf would he not 
have addressed his advice and instruc- 
tions, at least sometimes, directly to them? 
Even when he comes to speak on the set- 
tlement of private disputes of separate 
members of the congregation with one 
another, he appears not to regard this as 
the peculiar official buviness of the con- 
gregation-officers, nor to give them [the 
officers] in any such affairs a peremptory 
official power." * 

Shall we put upon the stand that high- 
est of high-church historians, Bingham^ 
author of Origines Ecclesiasticce ? Even 
he will admit that down into the third 
century, '' the power of the people in the 
election of a bishop was equal to that of 
the inferior clergy," and that this conjunc- 
tive power of clei^ and people was ** not 
barely testimonial^ but a judicial and 
effective power, by way of proper suffrage 
and election." * 

Shall we cite, as a witness, one of the 
most learned writers of the Roman Cath- 
olic school— 2)e(//in^er of Munich ? With 
praiseworthy candor, he tells us that in 
the first three centuries, ** the election of 
the clergy could not canonically take 
place without the participation of the 
assembled community. In the very be- 
ginning of the Church, the faithful [i. e., 
believing brethren.] elected Joseph and 
Matthias, one of whom was to enter into 
the place of Judas, the fallen apostle; 
they chose also the seven whom the apos- 
tles ordained deacons. In succeeding 
times, the bishop, in particular, (who, to 
enjoy the confidence of all, required the 
testimony of all, that he was the most wor- 
thy,) was chosen by tbe voices of Us 
brethren. In ages when the not yet veiy 
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namerons coannunitieB were formed en- 
tirely, or almost entirely, of holy men, 
when all were filled with one spirit, and 
when ambition and other impare motives in- 
fiaenced none — this was certainly the most 
desirable method of instituting the minis- 
ters of the Church. For thus, the pastor 
knew his sheep, and his sheep knew him ; 
the people, or at least, the majority of the 
people, who had elected the binhop, would 
the more willingly obey the commands of 
him whom their own choice Iftd placed 
over them. But in later years, when per- 
sons of all characters had entered the 
Church, when the spirit of party had ex- 
pelled the ancient unity and lore, when 
the communities were open to the in- 
fluence of passion and demagogical arts, it 
became necessary that the Church should 
confine, as narrowly as possible, the power 
of the people in the election of the 
clergy." » 

Here might we rest the evidence, and 
accept as final this consient of many wit- 
nesses of divers schools to the popular 
character of the primitive Church polity. 
Surely when a Romanist admits this, at 
the same time conceding that this popular 
oiyanization marked tbe highest Purity, 
Unity, and Love, in the '^ communities of 
holy men," and that the circumscribing of 
the power of the people marked the de- 
cline of the Church from that ancient 
unity, purity and love, — surely , "with such 
testimony from such a witness, we might 
close the case. 

But I have one other witness, from 
among many, to bring upon the stand. 

1 Btefeory of tbe Church, Chftp. ill., fee. 2. 

Dr. DblUDger, who atiU holds bto ProiiMonhlp In 
the grrat Catholic UnWen-ltj of Munich, hu lately 
startled that capital bjr a coane of leetuivs. In which 
he demonstrates ftom history, that tbe seeuiarlia- 
tion of the Papal States is neceenary to preferve the 
Pontificate In Its true eccleslasilcai character. A 
devout adherent of the doctrines and order of the 
Bouiish Ghnreb, he Is yet a man of singular candor 
and siiiiplicity upon sucli topics as are noted shore. 
Bis learning Is of the highest order, and his conces- 
sion touching the democracy of the primitire ehureh- 
«s is tnTaloable. 

VOL. III. 26» 



And he is a personal witness from the 
beginning of the third century, who ap- 
pears before us as one risen from the 
dead. Three hundred and ten years ago, 
excavations on the road to Tivoli, near 
Bome. brought to light a marble statue of 
a venerable figure, sitting in an Episcopal 
chair. Inscriptions upon the chair itself, 
and corroborating testimony, identified 
this as the statue erected at that spot to 
commemoi:ate the martyrdom of an early 
bishop of Portus — some sixteen miles from 
Rome, near the mouth of the Tiber. 
Twenty years ago, the Imperial Library 
at Paris was enriched by a collection of * 
ancient manuscripts, brought from monas- 
teries in Greece; and in 1851, a work 
from this collection, imputed to Origen, was 
published under his name, from tbe Uni- 
versity press at Oxford. That omniveroua 
scholar who then represented the Court 
of Prussia at the Court of St James, de- 
voured this treatise in a single night, — 
determined from internal evidences that 
it could not have been written by Origen ; 
and in a series of letters to Archdeacon 
Hare, in which the newly-found work was 
examined by every known test of history, 
Bunsen announced to the world the great 
discovery that Hippolytus, Bishop of 
Portus in the third century, was speaking 
to men of the nineteenth century, in this 
authentic volume from his pen. To con- 
firm all the internal and historical proof 
of this authorship, the book mentions as 
his, another work given in the list en- 
graved upon the statue, and that list enu- 
merates a work on heresy which is sub- 
stantially identified with this. Soon the 
scholarship of Europe settled down in the 
conclusion that the newly-found '^Philo' 
sophumena** was from the pen, not of 
Origen, but of Hippolytus. 

The work is chiefly occupied with the 
discussion of contemporary heresies ; but 
in the ninth book, he denounces the 
character, the doctrine, and the ecclesias- 
tical pretensions of Callistus — a contem- 
porary bishop of Rome — in a way that 
strikingly illustrates the equality of pas* 
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tors and tbe independence of cburcbes at 
the beginninfr of the third centary. He 
speaks of CallistuA as a heretic, ^* a man 
crafty in evil, and versatile in deceit, 
aspiring to the chair of tbe Episcopate." 
He represents Zephyrinns, Bishop of 
Borne from A. D. 202-218, as " an un- 
learned and illiterate person, and un- 
skilled in eccle^astical science, covetous, 
and a receiver of bribes, whom Calli^tus 
led as be pleased." When Calltstus suc- 
ceeded Zephyrinus, Hippolytns refused to 
recognize him as a true bisbop ; called his 
Church the school or sect of Callistus, 
which some, '* lost to all sense of shame, 
presume to call a Catholic Church." He 
denounces Callistus as a renegade and 
cheat, who bad set up for himself a school 
against the Church — receiving even those 
who were excommunicated from other 
men's congregations. For all this, Hip- 
polytns exposes him to the eyes of the 
churches, in order, as be says, ^ that by 
manifestation of his [Callistus'] conversa- 
tion, the heresy which was broached by 
lum may become easy of cognizance to 
those toho have sense^ and haply may be 
regarded as childish by them." Yet this 
Callistus stands in the regular line of Ro- 
man bishops, from 219-228. What a 
commentary is this upon the Church 
polity of that period ! How manifest that 
neither Popery, nor Prelacy, nor diocesan 
Episcopacy, had yet been inaugurated, 
when Bisbop Hippolytus — ^whose church 
was related to Rome, as Flushing to New 
Tork, or Brookline to Boston —could thus 
openly repudiate Bishops Zephyrinus and 
Callistus, and appeal to those in the 
churches ^* who have sense," to repudiate 
their heresies. Think of a modem bishop 
of Ctvita Veccbia writing tlins of his 
Pope, or an Episcopalian rector offering 
such compliments to his diocesan 1 

That the churches should finally have 
parted with their independence, and have 
come under the absolutism of a hierarchy, 
is no more surprising than that within 
^hty years after the establishing of 
American Independence, nine or ten 



States should abandon the best Consti- 
tutional government tbe world ever saw, 
and put themselves under a self-constituted 
oligarchy, culminating in a military des- 
potism. The New Testament is the char- 
ter of Church liberty. The Apostolic age 
maintained that liberty, unsullied. The 
second century witnessed the struggles of 
primitive and chartered liberty with an 
insidious and ambitious clerical usurpa- 
tion. But even in the third century, we 
see the f)% of independence waving at 
Portus, in defiance of the arrogant cen- 
tralization of Rome — ^that little Sumter 
holding in check the confederate heresy 
and wickedness of the usurping hierarchy. 
It avails nothing to pursue farther tbe 
course of history, since our concern is 
solely with New Testament principles 
and precedents in Church polity. These 
we have gathered from the original char- 
ter, illustrated and defined by the expe- 
rience of two centuries, and tbe conces- 
sions of the learned in every school of 
theology and polity. We have looked 
only for that which, in obvious design or 
from the nature of the case, is perma- 
nentf in the New Testament conception 
and administration of a Church. The 
apostolic office, the community of goods, 
the mode of worship — apparently after 
the manner of the synagogue — a free par- 
ticipation in teaching, exhorting, pra) ing, 
prophesying, under the general oversight 
of a presiding board, — all this was, in the 
nature of things, occasional and temporary, 
and never meant to be crystallized into a 
concrete order. But the great principles 
of individual Christian rights; of free 
Church organization and action, under 
the law of Christ ; of voluntary commu- 
nion and reciprocal fellowship among the 
chun'hes; of local officers chosen by, 
and responsible to, their several churches ; 
these, and cognate principles, which we 
have enunciated from the New Testa- 
ment, are of permanent vitality and force 
as the law of Church organization. They 
are not an iron frame-work, by which we 
must adjust a Church, in order that it may 
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be a true Church of Christ ; but they are 
principles upon which we cannot improre, 
and from which it is not wise or safe to de- 
part They are the principles which the 
apostles applied to the organization of the 
first churches, and to which the Spirit of 
inspiration was willing to commit the whole 
matter of Church polity, Tvthout dictating 
minute and invariable rules of discipline 
and administration. They are the essen- 
tial principles of the Congregational polity. 
We have barely hinted at thai grand 
spiritual unity of all believers by virtue 
of their individual union with Christ, who, 
in their totality, constitute the Church. 
This unity is neither a uniformity of organ- 
ization, por an aggregation of organized 
churches; yet such churches, by their 
purity of faith and life, help to manifest 
the true Church ; and by their cordial co- 
operation in the gospel, help to show forth 
its unity. The primitive churches, consti- 
tuted of individual believers drawn to- 
gether by a common faith, regulated within 
themselves by the law of Christ, *' formed 
a sort of federative body of independent 
religious communities, which, though dis- 
persed through the greater part of the 
Roman empire, were in continual com- 
munication, and in constant harmony with 
each other." This is the nearest approxi- 
mation to a visible and formal unity of 
Christians. It is not possible to conceive 
of a more beautiful order and unity than 
this, for that " Church of the future," 
which is the ideal of many in our time. 
The notion that a new Church will arise 
from the fusing of existing elements and 
their reconstruction under another order, 
la like the notion that the way unto a 
more perfect civil government lies through 
the dissolution and reconstruction of the 
Union of these States; — whereas, the puri- 
fying and ennobling of the government 
and the nation, is to be accomplished by a 
return to the first principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion; whereby we have, upon the one 
hand,' so much of personal liberty and 
local communal independence, that there 
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seems to be no coherence against anarchy ; 
and yet, when anarchy and treason lift 
their head, a central life and unity so 
spontaneous and so vigorous that the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it. So 
for that " Church of the future," which is 
the dream of poets and the desire of all 
devout believers ; a Church worthy to be 
the bride of Christ ; a glorious Church, 
not having spot or wrinkle, or any blemish 
or defect ; there is no need of the disin- 
tegration of all existing Church organiza- 
tions, with a view to reconstruction upon 
a basis or under a form yet to be devised, 
but simply of a return^ in all churches, to 
the spirit and principles of the original 
constitution, A true and perfect Church 
polity is not a desideratum to be sought 
for in the future, — it exists already in the 
Past. There can be none higher, none 
better, than that which maintains the 
spirituality of the membership in each 
organization ; the independent, self-ad- 
ministrative powers of each society of 
believers ; the co-operative union of them 
all, and the spiritual and indissoluble 
unity of the totality of believers in Christ 
their head. This, alone, can be the 
Church of the Latter Day Saints, as it 
was the Church of the primitive believers ; 
this only can be the Church of the Ad- 
vent, as it was the Church of the Ascen- 
sion. Nothing else is practicable in the 
way of visible unity harmonizing with in- 
dividual purity and life. For the rest, 
there remains the inorganized, but ever liv- 
ingEcclesiao^ Christ— the Holy Cath- 
olic Church — the communion of saints. 
As saith Lightfoot, upon this article of the 
creed, — 

** That is TAB Church that is a Church 
forever. The Church of God is that, that 
shall be the Church of God when the 
world shall be no more. I may compare 
the Church visible and invisible to the 
body and the soul. The body is visible, 
and at last shall come to dust ; but the 
soul is invisible, and is immortal, yi^ible 
churches have died, generation after gen- 
eration. Where are the visible churches 
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of Asia and Judea ? And time will come 
when all the visible churches of Europe 
must come to nothing. But still there 
was an immortal soul in those churches, — 
a company of holy ones that go to be 
a Chun-h of God, in another world, to 
praise, glorify, and have communion with 
God forever. This Church in the world, 
is like the heart in the body of man. 
Primum vivem, uUimum moriens : the first 
that lives, the last that dies. It began to 



live in Adam and Eve, when they em- 
braced Christ ; and when it dies, the world 
must die with it When the last saint is 
gathered, then even the soul of the world, 
and of the visible Church, is gone, and 
they die too." 

i belikve in the holt catholic 
Church; thb comhumon of saints; 
the f0kgivenr8s of sins ; the res- 
URRECTION OF THE BODT; and THB 
LIFE EVERLASTING. AmEN. 



§00ks 0f Interest ta Congrje^aibmalbiB. 



A CoxPEifsnnc op Cla8«ioal LmEATUBi : comprising 
eboico extractit, tnutlated Trom thf bvPt Qr««k 
and KniDAD writers, with biographical Pketrhea, 
acoouQtii or thtHr worltn, and NoteM directing to the 
bvflt fditfona and tranKiationa. By ChariM D« zter 
Cler. Und. PhiladelphU : K. G. a J. Biddie a Co. 
12mo , pp. 023. 

Those who cannot read the ancient clas- 
sics Jn the original, and cannot get the best 
translations, are placed under great obliga- 
tions to Prof. Cleveland for the choice se- 
lection which he has culled, with ungrudg- 
ing care, for this elegant volume. The 
biographical sketches of the writers, and 
the accounts of their writings, though 
necessarily brief, are elaborate and valu- 
able, and would alone remunerate the pur- 
chaser. It is the completion of a long 
considered plan, embracing a "course of 
Ancient and Modem Literature,*' similar in 
structure to the author's works on ** Eng- 
lish and American Literature," whose ex- 
cdlencus are too well known to need farther 
elucidation. The book is neatly printed 
and elegantly bound, and ought to lie on 
the table of every student and literary man. 

HiBTOST OP Latik CBiuanAKrrT ; including that of 
the Pop«!« to the I'ontittcare of Nicholas V. By 
Benry il'trt Milmao. 8 vots , 12mo. New York : 
Sheldon & Company. 

The first five volumes of this invaluable 
work were noticed in the Congregational 
Quarterly for April. Three others have 
since betn issued — eight in all — which com- 
pletes the author's design ; each one fully 
sustaining the interest which the preceding 
had awakened. Voluminous as this his- 
tory ij«, no Christian scholar who enters 
upon its perusal at the beginning, can wil- 
lingly stop short of the end ; where, if our 
own experience may be taken as a criterion 



in judging of others, a smiling index of 
fifty-four pages, pointing out every impor- 
tant fact embraced in the fourteen centu- 
ries which the M'ork covers, will tempt him 
to turn back and re-peruse many a stirring 
incident that will recur to his mind. We 
thank the enterprising publishers for min- 
istering so largely to our own pleasure and 
profit. We congratulate the Christian pub- 
lic, that even the Impediments of a civil 
war have not delayed the last volume 
beyond the time promised at the issue of 
the first. We are happy to hear that Messrs. 
Sheldon and Company, notwithstanding the 
unpropitious times, are likely to get remu- 
nerated, as they richly deserve, for their 
heavy outlay in this great undertaking. 

A Mbmobxal of cloning scenes In the life of Rrr. Geo. 
B. UtUe. KiTeraide Preaa, Cambridge. 8to., pp. 
171. 

This is a beautiful tribute to the memory 
of a lovely minister, compiled by a devoted 
wife. «• For their own private use," says 
the compiler, **the friends of Mr. Little 
committed to paper, from day to day, the 
words which he uttered during his last ill- 
ness. They had no intention of giving 
these words to the press ; nor would they 
have done so now, were it not for the solici- 
tation of his former parishioners." Those 
who are able to obtain a copy — we think 
the number issued is not large — will thank 
his parishioners; for seldom has mere 
friendship's offering been more worthy of 
public acceptance. The book is not con- 
fined to ** last words." Twenty-six fages 
are devoted to an " Introductory Sketch of 
Mr, Little's Life." Then follow, in order, 
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« Close of his ministry in Bangor ;" <* Last 
year at West Newtdn;" "Voyage to 
France, and Return;" "His love of Mu- 
sic ;" " Last weeks of his life ;" " Funeral 
serrices ;'* " Address by Rev. A. C. Thomp- 
son." We have already expressed our high 
estimate of Mr. Little's endowments as a 
Christian and a Christian minister; [see 
p. 66, of this volume,] and we will only 
add, in this place, that the reader of this 
charming Memorial will find confirmation 
of all that we there said, and much more. 
All who would warm their hearts at the 
altar-fire of a devout and highly cultivated 
worshiper — adorer^ we may fitly call him — 
of God in Christ, will find this book ex- 
actly to their purpose. The afflicted widow 
may solace herself with the thought that 
she has done for her beloved husband what 
the art of embalming never did for 4he 
proudest monarch of Egypt. An admirable 
photograph accompanies the Memorial. 

A MEMont OP BAHin. Sappobd. By hla wtik. Amcvl- 
can Tract Society, 28 Corabill, Boston, pp 884. 

Two editions — one on superior paper and 
heavy Turkey binding, fl.dO; the other, 
in common cloth binding, 80 cents. Both 
are embellished with two steel engravings 
of Dea. Safford, and with wood engravings 
of his birth-place and of Mount Vernon 
Church. 

Those who knew well the subject of this 
attractive and interesting book, will say 
that the natural partialities of the wife are 
lost in the fidelity of the writer. In noth- 
ing do we discover embellishment, exagger- 
ation, or over-drawing. The good man is 
before us, in his varied spheres, just as he 
was widely known in Boston and vicinity. 
Indeed, M'e have a model Memoir of a model 
man. The style is natural, vigorous, lucid, 
uninfiated ; gathering up the incidents of a 
most useful life so rapidly and happily, 
that the reader is borne from page to page 
with no less profit than deUght. We have 
already spoken of Dea. S., somewhat' in 
extenso, in the January Number of this 
year, and of the then incomplete work now 
before us. A thorough perusal of the book 
has more than confirmed our first impres- 
sions. We heartily wish a copy of it could 
be put, at onoe, into the hands of every 
young man in our country. 



Tm WomxB op Fkakcis Baooh, Baron of TAmlam, 
Ylaconnt St. AlbaDu, NDd Lord High Chancellor of 
England, collected and edited by James Speddlng, 
M. A., of Trinity College. Cambridge ; Robert Lee- 
lie BlUe, M. A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; and Douglas Denon Heath, Barriaterat 
Law; lata Fellow of Trinity CoUege, Cambridge. 
Tol. I. 12mo., pp. 689. Beaton : Brown & Tat^ 
gard, 1861. 

After five volumes of the more strictly 
lit^ry works of Lord Bacon, the present — 
the next in order of publication — properly 
commences the issue, beginning the philo- 
sophical works. It is prefaced with a gen- 
eral introduction to the edition, and a 
special introduction to the philosophical 
works, and by Rawley's life 6i Lord Bacon, 
and then proceeds with the Novum Orgcmum^ 
of which it contains two parts. 

It is refreshing to know that there is a 
paying demand in this country for such a 
complete and magnificent edition of these 
works, and we see not how any thinker 
can deny himself the luxury of their pos- 
session in this sumptuous, yet reasonable 
form. This volume contains a portrait of 
Bacon at his maturity. 

UmwasAUsv as it n ; or. The character and in- 
llaence of the doetrine of Unlveraalism upon the 
mind By Rev. J. R. Smith, a conTert fVt>iB the 
UniTersalist ministry, with a sketch of his own ex- 
perience. Boston: John D. Flagg, 1861. 16taiO., 
PP; 204. . . 

An impressive, and apparently candid, 
exposition of the errors and dangerous ten'> 
dendes of the system of Universalism, as it 
is now taught and practised ; which is made 
more valuable and influential by the auto- 
biographical tone which runs through it. 

Sib HnraT Hatelocx, pp. 94. 
Thi Oriat Compobtks, pp. 64. 

SOLDIKB^S TKZT-BoOK, pp. 48. 

Bailok's Tbxt-Book. pp. 64. 
XmriKG Sacrificb, pp 64. 
Weloomb to JBsnt, pp. 64. 

iMPURTASIT QOESnOHS, pO. 64. 
MORRIKa 8ACRIPICK. Dp 64. 

Christ Alonb, pp. 64. 
Tbb Bbttrr Land, pp. 62. 
Hbdlit Tricars, pp. 96. 

SoLDiBR^s MiMSioN, pp. 27. American Tract So- 
ciety, 28 Comhill, Boston. 

The above are beautifully printed books, 
and bound with flexible covers, ** red, white 
and blue," for our soldiers. A happy de- 
sign, thus far admirably executed ; and all 
that is wanting to complete success, is a 
little money to send thousands, and tens of 
thousands,' to our armies, who will read 
every word ; and moreover, will be able to 
distribute many of them the other side of 
** Mason and Dixon's Line." The sketches 
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of the lives of Havdock. and Vicars are 
admirable in their way, and should be put 
into the hands of every soldier. 

MiLLiRKUL KxpiRnNOBj Or God's iriu known and 
done. By Her. Alran Uoderirood. Boston : Henry 
Hoytf No. CornhiU. pp. 879. 

This is one of a class of books— for which 
of late there has been quite a demand — 
which discuss, illustrate, or urge a •* higher 
Christian life ;*' all having much important 
truth, l)ut none without some intermingling 
of error. The writer of this volume labors 
to show that God's will may be absolutely 



known in all the minntiie of life ; and being 
known, may be done. Such will be mil- 
lennial experience, and that should now be 
realized. * * The manifestation of God's will 
from moment to moment is needful/* " Pro- 
visions," "How secure provisions," "Evi- 
dences " and " Objections," constitute the 
five parts of the book. The style of the 
writer has some excellences, with quite too 
many blemishes. While this work may, 
on the whole, be useful, we still think our 
firiend Hoyt has published many better 
books. 



C 0ngrje0at'i0nal "^ttxtslbzist* 



Rev. NATHAN WARD, M. D., died on 
board ship " Sea King," bound to Kadras, 
about Nov. 30, 1860, aged 56 years, and a few 
days. 

He was a son of Samuel and Sarah (Read) 
Ward, and was bom in Plymouth, N. H , No- 
vember, 1804. Having pursued classical stud- 
ies at the Academy in his native town, and 
also at Thetford and Brownington (Vt.) Acad- 
emies, he read medicine with Dr. Samuel S. 
Kendall, of Coventry, Vt., and at Bowdoin 
Medical School, where he took the degree of 
M. D., hi 1832. He then offered himself to the 
A. B. C. F. M., as a missionary physician ; 
and being accepted, he sailed July 1, 1833, and 
arrived at Batticott a, Ceylon, Oct. 28. Besides 
attending to his duties, as a physician, he had 
the superintendence of the mission schools. 
In 1846, he returned from Ceylon, and prac- 
ticed his profession at Burlington, Yt., till 
1853, when he received license to preach, from 
the Winooski Association. He was ordained 
as an Evangelist, at Brownington, March, 1855, 
from which time he was Stated Supply of the 
Congregational churches at North Troy and 
Westiield, till about Jan. 1, 1860. He sailed 
for Ceylon, Oct. 30, 1860, and, when thirty 
days out, died of disease of the heart. He 
married, Jan. 8, 1833, Hannah W. Clarke, of 
Peacham, (sister of Rev. £. W. Clarke, of the 
Sandwich Islands Mission,) by whom he had 
three sons and one daughter, all bom in Cey- 
lon, p. H. w. 

Rev. JAMES KIMBALL, of Oakham, Ms., 
died at St. Louis, Mo., March 16, 1861, while 
on a visit to his children, aged 63 years, 5 
months and 11 days. 

He was the youngest son of Col. James and 
Ruth Kimball, and was bom in Bedford, Ms., 



Oct. 5, 1797. At the age of thirteen he united 
with the Church in his native town, and very 
early had his attention called towards the min- 
istry. He commenced his course of study un- 
der Preceptor Oreenleaf, at Bedford Academy, 
of which his father was one of the founders 
and earliest Trastees ; graduated at Middle- 
bury, in 1820, and at Andover, and was licensed 
by the Haverhill Association, at Dracut, June 
10, 1823. During the winter of 1823-4, he 
preached in Windham County, Yt., as an 
itinerant missionary of the Vermont Domestic 
Missionary Society ; and during the spring and 
summer of 1824, he preached alternately at 
Townshend, Yt., and Charlemont, Ma., at both 
which places he was invited to settle. He ac- 
cepted the call from Townshend, and was there 
ordained as pastor, Jan 13, 1825. Rev. Eph- 
raim H. Newton, of Marlboro*, preached the 
Ordination Sermon. 

During his ministry at Townshend, a very 
powerful revival was experienced, and more 
than a hundred were added to the Church. 
He was dismissed from that pastorate, Oct. 6, 
1830, and then spent two years in Boston, as a 
missionary, in connection with the Pine Street 
Church. In October, 1832, he commenced 
preaching in Oakham, Ms., where he was in- 
stalled pastor of the Congregational Church, 
Dec. 26, 1832. Rev. Josiah Clark, of Rutland, 
preached the Sermon. H is pastorate here con- 
tinued precisely twenty-eight years. Two or 
three years before his death, while still youth- 
ful in appearance, he found his strength fail- 
ing; and, after struggling a long time against 
disease of the heart, in the autumn of 1860 he 
resigned his charge, and went away to take the 
rest which he so much needed. The event 
proved it was too late,— -he only went away to 
die. 
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As a Christian, he was noted for his con- 
sistency of character and for his childlike trust 
in God. As a minister, he did not attempt to 
write " great " sermonsi and so humble was his 
estimate of his own powers that he could never 
be prevailed upon to publish even an occa- 
sional discourse ; but he was remarkably suc- 
eessfal in- laboring for the conversion of his 
people, and in promoting the activity and 
spirituality of his Church. It was said, only a 
year or two ago, that there were thirty men in 
his Church who could successfully conduct a 
prayer-meeting. 

He was true in all the relations of life. One 
tenth of his small income he habitually gave to 
the Lord, and at the same time he was parties 
nlar to meet promptly all his engagements 
with his fellow men. Every night he wished 
to have his business matters so arranged, and 
his heart in such a state, as to be ready to ex- 
change worlds, should he be called to go. 

He loved the miationary cause. When a 
boy, he was acquainted with Ann Judson and 
Harriet Newell ; was present at the formation 
of the American Board, and witnessed the de- 
parture of the first missionaries from Salem ; 
and from that time, he never ceased to pray 
and labor for the conversion of the whole world. 

Very early in his ministry he banished in- 
toxicating liquors from his side-board, and 
took his stand among the foremost of the 
Mends of Temperance. He was a Vice Presi- 
dent of the first State Temperance Society in 
Vermont. 

He was deeply interested in the cause of 
Education. More than one young man was 
encouraged and assisted by him to enter the 
ministry; and for more than a quarter of a 
century he had the chief oversight of the com- 
mon schools in Oakham, with the happiest 
results. 

Though naturally impatient and easily ex- 
cited, he early learned to rule his own spirit ; 
and in his intercourse with his brethren in the 
ministry, and with his people, he waCs often 
likened to " that disciple whom Jesus loved." 

For many years he prayed earnestly that he 
might not outlive his usefulness, and his prayer 
was answered. His constitutional dread of 
death was gradually overcome by the presence 
of Jesus. Tortured with pain, and, for weeks 
before his death, unable to lie dovm, he prayed 
for patience, that he might not dishonor his 
Master, — and such words as these .often fell 
from his lips: *' Precious Saviour, I know I 
love him;" "He will never leave me— no, 
nt9tr;** "Jesus can make a dying bed feel 
soft as downy pillows are." And as his last 
night upon earth was drawing to its close, feel- 



ing that the time of hu departure was at hand, 
he exclaimed, " Mom advances, let me go ;" 
and from these shadows he went forth into the 
clear light of an eternal day. 

His wife and four children— one of whom is 
Rev. J. P. Kimball, of Falmouth, Ms. — survive 
him. Of the absent ones he said, " I have 
taught them in life. They know their duty. 
I hope they will be faithful." 

For his beloved people, with whom he had 
labored so long and well, he left simply this 
message : " Remember the words which I spake 
unto you while I was yet present with you." 

He married, Jan. 19, 1825, Emily, daughter 
of William Parker, of I>unbarton, N. H., by 
whom he had six children: James Parker, 
bom Dec. 29, 1828 ; Maria Louise, bom Aug. 
2, 1880; William Bird, bom June 2, 1833; 
Daniel Tenney, bom July 24, 183d ; and two 
others, who died in childhood. Two of his 
sons were graduated at Amherst. 

Mr. ALFRED REYNOLDS. The subject 
of this notice was bom in Derry, N. H., Dec. 
15, 1811, and died in his early home, March 
25, 1861. 

At the time of bis birth, neither of his pa- 
rents were pioas. His mother united with the 
Church afterwards, and preceded her son to 
the heavenly world only a few months. The 
first years of his life, Mr. Reynolds spent on a 
farm. About the age of twenty, going abroad 
to learn a trade, he received a severe injury, 
finom whose effects he never fully recovered. 
While slowly convalescing, his mind was drawn 
towards etemal things : and after a protracted 
straggle, he found peace in believing, and 
united with the First Church in Derry, then 
under the pastoral charge of Rev. Edward L. 
Parker. Some time later, his thoughts were 
directed towards the Christian ministry. He 
graduated at Dartmouth College, in 1844, and 
completed his course in theology at Andover, 
in 1847. During the last year of his connection 
with the Seminary at Andover, his health be- 
came so impaired, that, relinquishing the idea 
of entering the ministry then, he resumed his 
early labors on the farm. He was chosen an 
officer in the Church with which he was first 
connected, and Superintendent of the Sabbath 
School. In 1852, (Dec. 15,) he was united in 
marriage to Miss Maria Louisa Cushing, of 
South Scituate, Ms., who died suddenly, Oct. 
15, 1857, leaving a memory fragrant with all the 
Christian graces. Both before and after his mar- 
riage, Mr. Reynolds served from time to time 
as a colporteur. He wns always in bis place 
at the social prayer-meeting, even when in 
feeble ■health. Two years since, his health 
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sensibly dedined. The last few months of his 
life he suffered greatly. Yet all was borne in a 
beautiful spirit of submission. He referred to 
the sorest trial of his life — ^his giving up the 
thought of entering the ministry— but that was 
right. He spoke of other trials— the death of 
his wife and mother) and two sisters, and his 
long conflict with disease — ^but these were all 
right. He had only one desire for life : that 
he might do good in some humble way. In 
▼iew of his approaching end, he was entirely 
trustful and peaceful. Having remembered 
his kindred in suitable gifts, he divided his re* 
maining patrimony among four of our leading 
benevolent societies, thus showing the ruling 
passion to be strong in death. He leaves a 
name like " ointment poured forth," with all 
who knew him. l. a. p. 

Rev. ALT AN COBB, senior pastor of the 
First Congregational Churoh in Taunton, Itfs., 
died in that town, April 2, 1861. His long 
and faithful pastorate of nearly forty-six years, 
and his public services, deserve record. 

Rev. Mr. Cobb was of Scottish descent ; and 
his ancestors were early settlers in Plymouth, 
Ms. The exact date of his birth, it is a little 
remarkable that Mr. Cobb himself did not 
know ; but it is believed to have been about 
1788 ; and his age at his death, therefore, to 
have been about 73 years. 

While Mr. Cobb was learning a trade, he 
became a subject of grace, professed religion 
at about eighteen, and commenced fitting for 
college with Hon. Z. Eddy, of Middleboro', 
Ms., and Rev. Dr. Wood, of Boscawcn, N. H. 
He entered Middlebury College, but removed 
to Brown University, where he graduated hon- 
orably in 1813. He studied theology with Rev. 
Otis Thompson, of Rehoboth, Ms., and was 
approved to preach the gospel Oct. 11, 1814, by 
the Mendon Association. He was installed as 
pastor of the West Church in Taunton, April 
19, 1815 ; in which office he continued active 
until May 16, 1860, when Rev. Thomas T. 
Richmond was settled as his colleague. 

Mr. Cobb married, Dec. 30, 1815, Miss Mary, 
daughter of Hon. Elijah and Mrs. Rebecca 
Ingraham, of Pawtucket. She died Sept. 13, 
1846 ; and he afterwards married, Oct 20, 1847, 
Miss Abiah F. Homer, of Boston, who sur- 
vives him. He had two sons ; one died i|^ in- 
fancy, the other within a few years, leaving 
two sons, who now constitute his sole descend- 
ants. 

Mr. Cobb published funeral sermons for 
Mrs. Rebecca Talbot, of New York ; for Mrs. 



Hannah Walker, of Taunton ; and for Rer. 
Joseph H. Bailey, of Dighton. Also, ordina- 
tion sermons of Rev. Charles Simmons, Attle- 
boro', and of Rev. David Tilton, Edgartown ; 
also, a sermon preached at Plymouth, on Fore- 
father's day, 1831 ; and Doctrinal Tract, No. 
23 ; besides some thirty periodical articles. 

Through Mr. Cobb*s |gency was esublished, 
in his congregation, in 1816, the first Sabbath 
school in Bristol County. At his house, also, 
was organised the Doetrinal Tract and Book 
Society ; since enlarged and rechartered as the 
Congregational Board of Publication, of which 
he was a Director till his death. Mr. Cobb 
was also the theological instructor of several 
young men. The following have entered the 
ministry, viz. : Revs. Silas Shores, James Tis- 
dale, Charles J. Warren, Martin Cushman, 
Michael Burdette, David Tilton, H. Augustus 
Woodman, a Mr. Robinson, of New York, and 
Thomas T. Richmond, who was permitted, as 
associate pastor, to preach the funeral sermon 
of his venerable instructor. 

At the time of Mr. Cobb*s settlement, the 
Church was very small and limited in means. 
But it soon felt the influence of his clear and 
vigorous preaching, and was blessed with sev- 
eral revivals of religion. One in 1825, under 
the labors of Rev. A. Ncttleton, with whom 
the pastor warmly sympathised, resulted in 
the addition of nearly sixty to the Church. 
During his ministry, 177 persons joined them- 
selves to the Church. 

In theology, Mr. Cobb was an Emmoasite, 
or Hopkinsian-Calvinist, and a clear, discrim- 
inating, and positive preacher of his views. 

The death of Mr» Cobb was not unexpected. 
He had suffered from neuralgia for many years, 
which confined him mostly within his own 
parish ; and by slow exhaustion of his ener- 
gies, finally compelled him to resign his pulpit 
almost entirely to his colleague. During the 
past winter he seldom left the house. A few 
weeks before his death, he retired to his study 
to prepare himself for his last change. There 
he expressed his growing, brightening love of 
the Gospel he had preached, and, whea he 
could no longer arti^late, his lips frequently 
moved in whispers of prayer for himself, hii 
family, and the Church. He sank gradually 
into his last sleep, and, amidst the riolent 
snow-storm which ushered April in, his soul 
gently withdrew from its exhausted body, up 
to the presence of the Great Head of the 
Church, to receive the awards of its long and 
diligent service of forty-six yean of pastoral 
work. B. 
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Mweh 8. In KIDDBB, Mo., of 6 memberf. 
'* 21. In NEVr LSNOX, SI., of 19 



Pastors ]9t0ini00eTi. 

Slaieh 11. R«T. CHARLBS C. SALTER, fhnn the 
Oh. in KewMBw, lU. 

^ 27. ReT. GBORGB HOOAR, fhmi Um South 
Ch. in Andover, Ms. 

^ 29. BcT. THBRON H. HAWKBS, fttm the 
1st Ch. in Went Springfield, Mf . 

April 9. ReT. GEORGE E. SANBORNE, flrom the 
Ch. in GeorgiA, Vt. 

« 14. Rer. ISRAEL B. DWINBLL, fh>m the 
South Ch. in Salem, He. 

<« 17. Rer. WARBBN 0. FISKB, Ihim the Ch. 
in Canton, Ct. 

'< — Rer. UBNRT M. GROUT, Dram the Ch. 
in Pntney, Yt. 

Maj 1. Rer. SOLOfT HARTIK, firom the Ch. in 
Weet Fairke, Vt. 

«* 1. ReT. NATHAmrBL BROUGHTON, fkom 
the Ch. in North Yarmonth, Me. 

** 12. Rer. WILLIAM H. BEBCHER, from the 
Union Ch. In North Brookfleld, Ms. 

Jane 3. ReT. GURDON W. NOTES, from the South 
Ch. in New UaTwn, Ct. 

" 4. ReT.JOHNKBBP,fr.theCh.inDaaa,Me. 

" 5. Rer. STBPUBN G. ]X>I>I>, fkom the Ch la 
Spencer, Ms. 

" 20. ReT. CHARLBS LORD, from the Ch. in 
Mt. Teroon, N. U. 

^< 20. ReT. EDWARD W. CLARK, from theCh. 
in Anbozndale, Me. 

•« — Rer. SALBMM. PLIMPTON, from the Ch. 
at Welle Rifer,Vt. 

'' — ReT. SAMUEL D. HOSMER, from the Ch. 
in Eaetporc, Me. 



Mot. 1, 1860. ReT. HENRT T. STAAT3, oTer the 
Ch. in Lodi, N. J. Sermon bj ReT. WiUlam 
B. Brown, of Newark. 

Teb. 20, 1861. Mr. JOHN M. WOLCOTT, OTer the 
Ch. In South Britain, Ct. Sermon by ReT. 
John ChurehiU, of Woodbnry. Ordaining 
Pre/ er by ReT. Asa B. Smith, or Southbury. 

** 21. ReT. THOMAS A. POT WIN, OTer the Ch. 
in FrankUn, N. Y. 

March 19. Mr. JOSEPH BOARDMAN, at Pownal, 
Me., ai an ETangellet. 
«» 27. Mr. GEORGE B. BACON, orer the Ch. In 
Orange VaUey, N. Y. 

» 28. Mr. THOMAS E. ROBERTS, OTer the Ch. 
in Oekalooiia, lo. Sermon by Rvt. D. Jonee. 

April 2. ReT. S. R. SCOFIELD, OTer the Ch. In Ce- 
dar Lisle, N. Y. 

«< 8. RcT. WILLIAM W.PARKER, OTer the Ch. 
in Bast Cambridge. Sermon bT ReT. Jacob 
M. Manning, of Boeton. Installing Prayer by 
Rer. Ode Roekwood, of East Cambridge. 
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Apr. 8. BeT. JOSBPH ANDBRfiON, orer the Flnt 
Ch. in Norwalk, Ct. Sermon by Kct. ROS- 
WKLL D. HITCHCOCK, D.D., of New York. 

*< 16. BeT. DAVID PECK, OTer the Ch. in Bane, 
Ms. Sermon by Rct. Edwin Johnson, of Bos- 
ton. IneCalling Prayer by Rot. Martin Tap- 
per, of Hardwick. 

^ 17. ReT. ANDREW 0. DENISON, over the 
FliBt Church, in Portland, Ct. Sermon by 
Prse. Theodore D. WoolseT, D.D., of New 
Haven. Installing Piayer by ReT. Wheeloek 
N.UarTey,ofMilibrd. 

« 18. ReT. HARVEY M. STONE, over the Cen- 
tral Ch. In Middleboro', Ms. Sermon by ReT. 
Edwin B. Webb, of Boston. Inscailfng Piayer 
by ReT. Elbridge G. UtUe, of North Middle- 
boro*. 

«* 19. ReT. STEWART SHELDON, over the Ch. 
in Central Fails, R. I. Sermon by ReT. Leon- 
ard Swain, D.D., of ProTidenoe. 

*( 24. Bfr. HENRY L. HUBBELL, OTer the First 
Ch. in Amherst, Ms. Sermon by Prof. Austin 
Phelpe, D.D., of AndoTor. Ordaining Prayer 
by Free. William A. Steams, D.D., of Amherst 

College. 

«< 26. Mr. JOHN 8. SIMON, (eolond,) at Lynn, 
as an Evangelist. Sermon by ReT. Jotham B. 
Sewall, of Lynn. Ordaining Prayer by Rot. 
Parsons Cooke, D.D., of Lynn. 

May 1. ReT. JAMES 0. MURRAY, OTor the Proepeot 
Street Ch. in Cambridgeport. Sermon by Prof. 
Austin Phelpii, D.D., of AndoTer. Installing 
Prayer by ReT. John A. Albro, D.D., of Cam- 
bridge. 

'' 1. Mr. R. B. SNOWOEN, at South Norwalk, 
Ct., as an Evangelist. Sermon by ReT. 0. H. 
White, of Meriden. Ordaining Prayer by ReT. 
DaTid R. Austin, of South Norwalk. 

<* 1. Mr. FRANKLIN D. AYER, over the Ch. in 
Milford, N. H. Sermon by Rst. Eden B. Fos- 
ter, of Lowell. Ordaining Prayer by ReT. Amoe 
Blanohard, D.D., of Lowell. 

« 2. Rer. SOLOMON P. FAY, OTer the First Oh. 
at Fall RlTer. Sermon by ReT. Jacob M. Man- 
ning, of Boston. Installing Prayer by Rev. 
I^man Whiting, of Providence, R. I. 

" 8. Mr. GEORGE D.BLODGETT, at Pawtneket, 
as an Evangelist. 

<* 18. Mr. CHARLBS W. CLARKB, as an Evan- 
gelist, at Georgia, Vt. Sermon by Rev. Calvin 
Pease, D.D., Pres. of the UuIt. of Vt. : Ordahi- 
ing Prayer by Rer. J. Buekliam, of Fairfield, 
Vt. 

<« 28. Mr. PBTER MoVICAR, over the Ch. In 
Topeka, Kansas. Sermon by ReT. Lewis Bod- 
well, of Topeka. Ordaining Pn^er by ReT. 
S. D. Stom, of Quindaro. 

<* 80. Rev. A. L. MARDBN. over the Ch. In 
Piermont, N. H. Sermon by Rev. Erdiz Ten- 
n^, of Lyme. 

<« 81. Me«n. HORACE PARKER and GBORGB 
T. HIGLEY, in Ashland, Mi., as Evangelists ; 
the former to supply the Ch. in Ashland, the 
latter to labor in the West. Sermon by ReT. 
William M. Thayer, of Franklin. Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. Edmund Dowse, of Sherburne. 

June 2. ReT. DARIUS E. JOMBS» OTer the Ch. In 
Newton, la. Sermon by Rev. WllUam Salter, 
of Burlington, la. 
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June 4. Her. JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT, otv th« How* 
Street Ch. in Now HaTen, Ct. 

«< 4. Bar. E. S. PALMER, orer the Ch. in Tree- 
pore, He. Sermon by Prof. Egbert C. Smith, 
ofr 



5. B«T. THOMAS T. WATERMAN, over the 
Cb. in Spenoer, Me. Sermon by Re?. Joeepb 
Telll, D.D., of Palmer. Installing Prayer by 
Ber. Stephen S. Smith, ot Warren. 



:flSmtot€t0 M^xtUti. 

May 14. In the let Cong. Ch., Detroit, Mich., by 
the pastor, ReT. H. D. KItehel, D.D., R«t. 
LUCIUS £. BARNARD, of the Ut Gong. Ch., 
Wankegan, lU., to Misa EMMA L., daughter 
of Dea. Sherman S. Barnard, of Detroit. 

Jane 4. In Sonthwlck, Ma., Rev. THOMAS H. 
ROOD to MiM M. C. i. TININQ, of South- 
wiok. 
*< 6. In Kingston, N. J., Re?. NATHANIEL L. 
ITPHAM, of BSanebester, Vt., to Miss ANNIE 
H. JANBWAY, daughter of Rer. Thomas L. 
Janeway, of Kingston. 

" 12. In Norwleh, Ct., Rer. WILLIAM M. 
OAYLORD, of ntiwilUam, N. H., to Miss 
JUUETTB FOSTER, daughter 9t Angnftua 
Hyde, Esq., of Norwich. 

M 18. In Pranoeetown. N. H., Rer. CHARLES 
B. MILLIKBN, of Littleton, to Miss SARAH 
W. DUNKLEB, of Pranoastown. 



Mar. 18. In Qreenwleh, Ms., Rot. ERA8TU8 CUR- 
TISS, aged 65. 

<* 19. In Simsbuiy, Ct., Bey. ALLBN MoLIAN, 
aged 88. 

" 20. In Brooklyn, N.T, ReT. WILUAM BEL- 
DEN, aged 80. 

<( 25. In New Haven, Ct., Pnrf. JOSLkH W. 
QIBBS, agedn. 

^' 25. In Concord, N.B., Rer. JOSHUA DODGB, 
aged 82. 

" 26. In Kensington Parbh, BerOn, Ct, Ber. 
ROYAL ROBBINS, aged 78. 

AprB 1. In Homer, N. T., Rer. WILUAM BRAD- 
FORD, aged 46. 

*« 2. In Taunton, Ms., Rct. ALYAN COBB, 
aged 78. 

" 5. In Plttsfleld, Ms.. Rer. HBMAN HUM- 
PHREY, D.D., aged82. 

*' 7. In Brewer YiUage, Me., Ber. THOMAS 

SMITH. 
" 20. In Plttsfleld, Ms., Ber. JOAB BRACE, 

D.D., aged 80. 

" 26. In Cindnnati, Walnut HUls, 0., B«t. 
WILLIAM A. SMITH, aged 46. 

^ ~ In Weet KilUngly, Ct., Ber. ROSWBUi 
WHITMORE, aged 74. 
May 4. In Fltcwilliam, N. H., Rer. JOHN WOODS, 
aged 76. 



Ccmsresat{0nal l^ftrars 900orfation« 

BUSINESS MEETING. 

Agreeably to published notice, the Annual Meeting of the Congregational Library Asso- 
ciation was held at the library Bnilding, on Tnetdaj, the 28th of May, 1861, at 12 o'clock, 
M., the President, Ber. Wm. T. Dwigfat, D J>., in the chair, who called upon Bev. I. P. Lang- 
worthy to pray. 

The Corresponding Seeretary read the Annual Beport of the Directors, which was accepted, 
and its recommendations adopted. 

The Treasurer's Beport was presented, properly audited, and was accepted. 

The following officers, for the ensuing year, were then unanimously elected, Ttz. : 



Pnsidtnt. 
Rer. WILLIAM T. DWIOHT, D.D., Portland, Me. 
Yi€4 Presidenis. 
BeT. Josh A. Albbo, D.D., Cambridge, Ms. 
«( BnjAiciT Tappak, D.D., Augusta, Me. 
<* Nathahixl BocToir, D.D., Concord, N. H. 
" SIX.AS Aluir,.D.D., Rutland, Tt. 
»( Job. Hawis, DJ>., Hartlbrd, Ct. 
<( Thomas Shspabo, D J>., Bristol, R. I. 
" Rat Paucb, D.D., Albany, N. T. 
*t J. M. BuTLsa, Marietta, Ohio. 
(^ L. 8. HOBABX, Hudson, Mloh. 
«( S. C. Babtutt, Chicago, HI. 
(« M. A. Jswnr, Terre Haute, Ind. 
<* Asa Tuamnt, Denmark, Iowa. 
" J. J. Mnxa, Beaver Dam, Wis. 
" HsMBT WoEis, D.D., Montreal, Canada. 



Corretpouding SurtUny and LArmiam. 
BeT. JOSEPH 8. CLARK, D J>., Barton. 

Htcevdmg SecM/tarf. 
ReT. A. H. QUINT, Jamalea Plain. 

treasurer. 
JAMES P. MBLLEDQE, Esq., Cambridge. 

Adjourned, till 3^ o'clock, P. M., to the Berkeley Street Church, then and there to 
attend the 

PUBLIC MEETINO. 

Promptly at the specified time the President opened the meeting with piuyer, and after 
uniting in a song of piaise, and listening to a brief abstract of the Annual Beport, the audi- 



DireetoTS, 
Rer. SswAU. Harbikg, Boston. 
Juuxjs A. PAUiKa, Esq. ** 

BeT. HsHftT M. Dixua, " 

OAlBRSa G. HUBBABB, BmI., ** 

Abnbb KmoxAH, Esq., " 

BeT. RuTUS Akdbbsok, D J>., ** 
Chablis Scuddbb, Esq., *^ 

ReT. A. C. Thoxpsox, D.D., Roxbnrj. 
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ence were addressed b;' Rer. H. D. Eitchel» D.D., of Detroit, Mich., in an eloquent and 
mstructive strain, on *^ The New England Zone; or the Social and Religioue RelaHom 
of the Eatt and the West:* 

At the close of the senriees the Association passed a vote of thanks for the Address, and 
requested a copy for publication. 

EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT. 

Ik accordance with the recommendations of the last Annual Report, and for reasons therein 
stated, the labor and expense of a financial agency were suspended, at ^e opening of the year, 
with a view to their resumption again whenever the health of the agent and the state of the 
country should render it expedient. But when, by the fkyor of Providence in respect to the 
former of these conditions, the work might have been taken up with renewed vigor, the state of 
the country was such as to forbid all hope of success if the attempt were made. 

Nothing, therefore, has been done by way of soliciting contributions from the churches, or 
subscriptions from individuals, though donations and life memberships, amounting to 9250 00, 
have been sent in unsolicited during the year. The chief reliance of the Association for the 
means of paying the interest on its mortgage notes, and of meeting its other necessary expenses, 
has been the income derived from rente. This has amounted to 91^235 00, making the receipts 
from all sources, $1,475 00. The expenditures have been $2,070 42. 

Thirty members have been enrolled during the year, which brings the entire membership of 
the Association to about 2,800 ; and they are scattered through all parte of the land where Con- 
gregationaliste are found. 

The additions to the Library, in donations and deposite of books, have been 138 bound vol- 
umes, 1,186 pamphlete, and 34 manusoripte. A large proportion of these additions are rare and 
valuable productions of the New England fathers, with specimens of the ^ill earlier works 
which those fathers read, and the reading of which moulded their characters. For a choice col- 
lection of this class of writings, we are under especial obligations to Rev. James B. Thornton, 
late of St. John, New Brunswick. 

There are now in the Library, including donations and deposits, 6,148 bound votumes, 23,696 
pamphlets, and 1,233 manuscripte, besides a small collection of maps, drawings, engravings, 
and paintings, with some antique relics of special interest to the descendants of the Puritans. 

The Reading-room is supplied with about fifty current periodicals, in the form of weekly news- 
papers, monthly magazines, and quarterlies, all gratuitously furnished by the publishers, or by 
the proprietors of the Congregational Quarterly, from their exchanges. These serials, which 
are all preserved for future reference, together with recent works in every department of stotis- 
tics, which are being continually deposited there by the American Stetistical Association, give a 
value to the Reading-room which the public are slowly finding out, and of which they would 
avail themselves to a much greater extent, if a catalogue were published. 

The Congregational Quarterly, which began its career under the auspices, but not under the 
ownership, of this Association, in January, 1859, will, according to the terms of agreement, 
become ite property in part, before the next annual meeting ; and, in connection with the 
American Congregational Union, will have the right to purchase it entire. The quiet but con- 
stant progress which this periodical has made in securing for itself a place in the public confi- 
dence, and a share of public patronage, is proof that such a work was needed, and a pledge that 
it will be sustained. In no other way can the leading aim of the founders of this Association 
be so effectually reached, as by giving the Congregational Quarterly a wide circulation. 

Turning now from the past to the future, the Directors would recommend the same financial 
policy for the year to come, which has been pursued through the year just closed, viz. : a sus- 
pension of the collecting agency, and a curtailment of expenditures within the narrowest practi- 
cable Umite, until the present troubles are past. A brighter day will dawn. The overshadowing 
clo&d is painted with a bow of promise. Even the difficulties that Providence has thrown in 
our way may be regarded as a part of the process through which the soul of Puritonism is to be 
reproduced and embodied in the present age. We know that the men whose principles and 
achievemente it is our aim to unfold for the benefit of mankind, became worthy of this honor by 
encountering and overcoming just such difficulties. Never were sterner teste applied to faith 
and hope than God laid upon those fathers who, in the highest meaning of Solomon's words, 
are now ** the glory of their children." like the ancient worthies whom Paul groups into " a 
cloud of witnesses," in the Xlth of Hebrews, as models for all the coming ages, they, too, were 
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brought under the necessity of walking " by faith," if they walked at aU. They had " fainted," 
unless they '< had belieyed." And there seems to be a moral fitness in summoning the descend- 
ants of the Pilgrim fathers to a serere struggle in preserving the blessings which it cost such a 
sacrifice to procure ; just as the mighty agony now evoked in defence of our country, has a 
fitting correspondence with the agony which gave it birth. 

In one other particular our experience resembles theirs. The difficulties of the way have not 
diminished the importance of the undertaking in the sober estimate of those who undertook it, 
nor started a doubt of its accomplishment. Why should there be a doubt, when, notwithstand- 
ing these difficulties, there has been a steady progress in all the essentials of the Congregational 
Library enterprise ? A^he forces of nature in the vegetable world are all the time at work, 
even in winter, when they seem suspended, so the objects of this Association are continually 
developing under obstacles that would seem to be fatal. In every aspect of the case, excepting 
merely the financial condition of the present moment, we have the most encouraging signs. In 
every other department the result thus far has exceeded the most sanguine hopes of its founders. 



9metCcan Congreflatfonal tfinfon. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES. 

The Trustees of the American Congregational Union, in presenting their Eighth Annual 
Report, meet their friends and patrons in very peculiar circumstances. A deadly blow has been 
aimed at the life of our nationality. The public safety is imperiled and the public mind is in- 
tensely excited. But, as eighty-six years ago the heart of the sons and daughters of the Puritans 
was loyal to Christ and to the behests of Christian and civil liberty, so now the same feelings and 
purposes fill and thrill the bosom of every one of their descendants within the constituency of 
the American Congregational Union. There is no uncertain sound echoing from a single Con- 
gregational pulpit, and no hesitating or doubtful response from a single pew. The cry, with 
one voice, from hill top to valley, is, " God and our Country,** And the busy needle of mother, 
wife and sister, and the speedy rallying of troops in every loyal State, and the free offerings 
of millions of capital, and the constant sound of martial music, and the universal sight of the 
overhanging *' stars and stripes," prove that this generous outburst of national enthusiasm is 
no sudden, evanescent and unmeaning passion, but the waking up to intense, self-sacrifidng 
and persevering acHon — ^action to the last, the unchanging principles of our holy religion. 
Men are everywhere tenibly in earnest, because a vital matter is at stake. And while we reoord 
the exceedingly pleasing and encouraging fact that all sects and parties are a unit in sustaining 
our Government and in defence of the right, yet we should not disguise nor fail here to note the 
fact that both the principles and polity of our churches, and the peculiar work of this organiza- 
tion, are involved in this conflict. When a question of government, or of anarchy, a question 
of National freedom or of National slavery, is propounded, but one answer is possible to every 
Congregationalist, or to every true patriot. Such will stand or fall in the deadly breach and ask 
no quarter. Every shot at Fort Sumter, was a shot at every Congregational church in our 
land. All our membership are mourners to-day, over the noble dead of Massachusetts, whofeU 
in Baltimore, April 19, 1861, as their ancestry were over the noble dead who fell at Lexington 
and Concord, April 19, 1775. 

And our work is no less patriotic than our polity and principles. Every house of worship we 
build for a Congregational church, is a center of Christian and civil liberty ; is a fortress for 
Christ, against oppression and anarchy of every form. There are some four hundred litUe or- 
ganized companies of loyal men and women, each gathered at an important strategic point, sur- 
rounded by every danger, and their very existence in jeopardy, because they have no battlements, 
no suitable defences, no safe rallying points. They ask a little aid of our treasury to make their 
own sacrifices available in securing these religious structures over their defenceless heads. It is 
but little they want ; that little is indispensable. The gallant Anderson and his heroic men no 
more needed the strong walls of Fort Sumter for their safety and success, than these feeble 
churches need their sanctuaries for their safety and success, as churches of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 

With the opening of this year, we had every prospect of a much larger income than in any 
previous year. Many more churches are open to the appeals of our corresponding secretary, 
and more voluntary contributionB were tendered than ever before. Our completed work of the 
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prerious year, and the work, yet undone, but seen to be so pressing and important, were plead- 
ing our cause with pleasing success. But the panic of Not. 6th deeply affected our Treasury, 
and the blow of April 15, was still more paralyzing. We howerer are able, through the Divine 
aid, to show that our labor has not been without good results, and we close this year in gratitude 
and hope. 

Last year, which was our second of really-begun church-building work, twenty-four houses of 
worship were completed, at an average cost to our Treasury of two hundred sixty-six dollars and 
sixty-six cents. This closing year we have paid last bills on thirty-nine houses of worship, at 
an average cost of two hundred thirty-two dollars and forty-nine cents. These are located in 
States as follows, viz.— One in Vermont, one in Connecticut, three in Massachusetts, one in 
Ohio, two in New York, one in Minnesota, two in Michigan, four in Wisconsin, seven in Iowa, 
twoin California, five in Kansas, and ten in IHinois— thirty-nine in all. 

At the beginning of this year now past, there was an appropriated balance in our Treasury of 
five thousand one dollars and thirty-six cents. There have been paid from all sources, from 
May Ist, 1860, to May 1st, 1861, nine thousand forty-seven dollars, and forty-four cents, being, 
notwithstanding the great drawbacks of the last five months, one hundred seventy-five dollars 
and thirty-one cents more than was received last year from contributions. Last year, in April, 
a legacy was sent us of one thousand dollars from the estate of Dea. Ezra W. Fletcher, of Whi- 
dnsville, Ms., who though now dead, is preaching the gospel in at least four churches, which owe 
their present prosperous condition to the aid his means furnished. Thus the gross amount of 
the receipts of last year exceed those of this year, in the sum of eight hundred twenty-four dol- 
lars and sixty-nine cents. 

We now stand pledged to sixteen churches to the amount of three thousand seven hundred 
and fifty dollars, to aid them in completing their houses of worship which are in a process of erec- 
tion. To meet this liability, our Treasurer has in hand only one thousand forty-four dollars 
and flfty-fbnr cents. But there are twenty-six churches now urgently pressing their claims for 
smallSappropriations, with many of whom the question is, to build or disband. It is a question 
of church life or of church death, of triumphant success or of ignominious surrender. Besides 
these, there is an equal number with whom we are in correspondence, that are impatiently wait- 
ing for assurances that they will receive aid, if they can, by their utmost exertions, come up to 
our conditions. And still back of these are scores of others, whose only hope of ultimate suc- 
cess is to be found in our Treasury. These all long to seto Zion's towers rising up in their 
midst, but dare not attempt their erection, until there is a sure prospect of aid. 

The Trustees enter upon this new year under these general financial embarrassments with the 
loud call of our bleeding country, not without some solicitude with reference to the future. They 
feel the importance of peculiar carefulness. They can go no farther, no faster in this inviting 
direction^ than the means our churches place at their disposal will justify. But the question must 
be met, shall these sixteen churches now building on the strength of our pledge, in bad faith be 
abandoned ? Shall the fifty-two waiting for a pledge of a little aid, be compelled to disband, and 
thus the last ray of "moral light, in the communities where they are located, be extinguished ? 
Considerations of patriotism and Christianity urge us at any and all hazards quickly to possess 
and fortify these centers of Christian and civil liberty. The pious Jews regarded the erection of 
their synagogues as a matter of national interest. They commend the Romish officer to Christ 
for an especial blessing, because, they say, " he loveth our nation, and hath built us a syna- 
gogue." Christ seems to endorse their commendation, as He freely gave the blessing sought. 

And it is worthy of especial mention in this connection, that our armies have no battles to 
fight for religious freedom in any State where Congregational churches hold a prominent place. 
Nor will they ever have. And had the principles and church polity of the Apostles and Puritans 
been carried into and established in all those places whither their descendants have gone, it may 
be well doubted whether the scenes of this hour would have been ever witnessed in our land. 
Shall we then, in this time of our country's deepest need, neglect or feebly prosecute this 
church-building work, so fVindamental to our country's highest good ? a work promising so much 
for so small an outlay ? a work, without which so much will be so quickly and so stirely lost ? 
a work with which a good so great, and wide, and permanent for our Nation and for Christ will 
be so quickly done ? It will cost dear to carry forward this work now, as God would have us do it. 
The necessary gifts will involve self-denial, and may draw blood. Let them, why not ? Many 
of our fellow countrymen must bleed in anothet way I Shall we, the more favored, shirk the 
co-operative work so essential to our complete national and religious triumph, because great 
sacrifices are involved ? God forbid ! The Master bids us onward. The growth, influence and 
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hope of the churches already aided, and the reTivals of religion which haye so generallj super- 
rened upon the completion of their sanctuaries, abundantly assure us of the Divine appcoTal. 
The question of going forward, is a question of self-preservation. The past, in our history as 
a denomination, may suffice for a wide prodigality of means and members. It is now quite time 
that we so far husband our own resources as to take care of our own, that there may be pre- 
served in the earth one body at least which saves its " own life by losing it.*' This is ndther 
selfish nor sectarian. It is simply providing fur one's own, and withal is laying broader, a cath- 
olic foundation for still greater good to all the needy everywhere. The Trustees of the American 
Congregational Union do therefore, here and now, with hope, make their appeal to the giving^ 
for larger gifts, that they may prosecute with more energy, the work they have in hand, during 
the year now opening before them. To the loyal to Christ, to the lovers of our common coun- 
try, to the friends of Christian and civil liberty, they make their appeal. They wait only for a 
response. In behalf of the Trustees, 

I. P. LANGWORTHY. 
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MAINE. 
Bev. Alfred Ives, OMtIno, 1 OU 

OoDgregatSoaal Chunh, Standish, 2 24 

A Friend, Portland, 2 00 

let Cong. Church and Society, Baogor, 18 00 

*' '* Windham, 8 00 

Central << Bath, 27 00 

Cong. '* Brunswick, 12 00 

Bev. H. 8. Loring, Monmouth, 2 00 

Bev. Thomas Smith, Brewer, 1 00 

Mrs. Sonica H. Andrews, Fails, 2 00 

Total, 970 24 
NBW HAMPSHIRB. 
Bev. Isaao WlUey, GoffRftown, 
Bev. Beigamin P. Stone, B.B.. Concord, 



Bev. George Dustan. Peterboro', 
Cong. Church, SalisDury, 
Bev. H. Merrill, " 
1st Cong. Church and Society, Concord, 
<* ^* Gilmentown Iron Works, 



100 
100 
800 
800 
200 
86 79 
400 
12 62 
10 00 
10 00 
47 00 
12 09 
15 00 
4 76 
100 



** ** West Ubaaon, 

" *» Haverhill, 

*< " Amherst, 

" *' Durham, 

" " Greenland, 

« " Chichester, 

Bev. George W. Saxgeat, Baymond, _ _ 

Total, $168 16 

TBRMONT. 

Cong. Church, Plttsford, 14 00 

1st Cong. Church and Society, St. Albans, 28 00 

*' " CasUeton, 60 00 

" " Coventry, 8 00 

« " Morriaville, 1 00 

«< «• Dummerston, 6 00 

" " Georgia, 6 00 

" " CUrendon, 4 00 

" Lent to the Lord," Benson, 2 00 

Charles Bowen, Ifisq., Montpelier, 2 00 

Friend, Enoeburg, 66 

Hon Myron S. Chandler, Lunenbuig, 10 00 

Total, 9184 66 

MAS8ACHUSBTT8. 

Bev. Marcus Ames, North Chelsea, 8 00 

** J. B. Cleaveland, South ^xemont, 1 00 

" Albert Paine, North Aduns, 1 00 

" Giles Peane, Boston, 1 00 

«* Lewis Pennell, W. Stockbrldge Center, 1 00 

» B. Y. Oarrette, MUlbury, 11 60 

Mrs. Justin Edwards, Andover, 2 00 

Cong. Church, Upton, 4 09 

** " Byefleld, 6 27 

Chapel " Andover, 86 04 

Thomas T. Merrill, Esq.. Asaesbury, 26 00 

Gong. Church, Pepperall, 16 00 

Mather CbuKb, Jamaica Plain, 46 00 

Monument Church, South Deerfleld, 18 00 

George E. Porter, Esq., Boston, 10 00 

Bev. Thomas Laurie, West Roxbuxy, 6 00 



Bev. Jacob Ide, Jr , Mansfield, 

2d Cong. Church, Greenfield, 

Irt *' •♦ '• 

*' ^* Leominster, 

" « and Society, Granby, 

" '* Southboro', 

" " Somervllle, 

Nathan Moseman, Chicopee, 

E. fc E., Loogwood, 

Bev. David A. Strong, South Deerfleld, 

A Udy, Bedford, 

Bev. S. W. Bamnm, PhllUpston, 

Union Church, Grotoo, 

Gong. " Brimfleld, 

A Psrent, tlO. A Lady, Worcester, t2, 

Miss Elisabeth Eaton, Boston, 

A Lady, Cambridgeport, 

" -iBoet* 



N. K. W., South 

, Tolland, $1, Mr. Low, Gloucester, 81, 

Eliot Church, Newton Comer, 
Cong. " Monson, 

>' <* Sheffield, 

" ** South Danvers, 

Shawmut Church, Boston, 
Essex Street Church, " 
Bowdoin St. " " 

J. M. Beebe, bq., " 
Cong. Church, Great Barringt<m, 

" " Templeton, 

** " West Stoekbridgo Center, 

" " Conway, 

" " Mittineaqua, 

" *< Ooleraine, 

" « Whately, 

1st ** South Hftdley Falls, 

" " Pittsfleld, 
Cong. Church, Rochester, 
8d " Marblehead, 
Bev. Job. H. Thayer, Salem, 
W. B. Hale, Esq., Northampton, 
Miss Martha I. Chittenden, Chelsea, 
New Yearns OfliBring, from a Friend, 
Ckonte Beal, Jr., Cohasset, 
Gld South Church, Andover, 
Bev. Richard Knight, South Hadley Falls, 
A Friend, Worcester, 

A Friend, SIO, A. S. B., West Roxbnry, 96, 
Winthrop Church, Charlestown, 



100 
187 17 

83 00 
13 60 
1116 
8182 
7210 
26 00 

200 
200 

60 00 

100 

50 

16 90 

12 00 
10 00 

800 
26 00 

200 

176 66 

20 72 

13 00 
88 64 

140 60 
196 00 

100 00 j^** 

84 00 



Cong. 
1st 



Winnisimmet * 
Cong. * 

Ist * 

Cong. * 

U (I 

1st « 



Housatonic, 

South Df«rfield, 

SazonviUe, 

Chelsea, 

Natick, 

South Hadley, 

Wrentham, 

Goshen, 

Worcester, 

Ipswich, 



George W. Heard, 
South Cong. Church, " 

" *» Granby, 
Mrs. E. F. Bowles, Boston, 
1st Cong Church, Dedhsm, 
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14 60 

900 

886 

694 

16 00 

66 S8 

700 

200 

60 00 

800 

26 00 

600 

600 

29 00 

100 

60 00 

16 00 

178 21 

600 

769 

60 00 

108 50 

16 19 
60 00 

17 00 
450 

6848 

iSoo}^» 

80 6S 
2101 
20 00 
62 28 
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Ut Coog. Ghnrefa, ChioopM, 6 61 

" '* »* NewBadlbrd, 26 60 

** ** " Newton, lU 6« 

it CI (( PAirUftTen, 74 60 

» *« DantUble. 12 76 

1st Ch. ama Boe , SpringOakL 27 08 

South Ch. ** " 81 00 

Central Chnrch, Worcester, 110 (9> 

Betbesda '« Keeling, 86 00 

Cong. *' WinchMtir, 61 80 

Jamai Rnggles, Esq., Rochester, 8 00 

BsT. IsMMi P. lADgworiby, Cbclsea, 900 00 

Est. Sunnel GUrk, Rochester, 1 00 

Mrs. H. S. Richardson, Shrewsbury, 10 00 

H* W. P., Mew Bedfiwd, t2, ▲ Friend, Salem, 81, 8 0» 

BeT. B. ColtoB, Southwiek, 1 00 

Cong. Church, WfllJamstown, K) 00 

TMAL, •8)200 67 

RHODE ISLAND. 

High Strset Cong. Church, Providence, 81 86 

BenelleMit " '• 8 00 

Tma&,984 86 

CONNBCTICUT. 

Rer. DaTid Root, Cheehire, 1 00 

'* BTarto Scudder, Kent, 1 00 

«* Uenxy Cootey, West Sufield, 1 00 

•< 6. M. Smith, Reeky HUl, 1 00 

** Hiram Bingham, Mew Haren, 1 00 

** W. H. Whittemore, •» 1 00 

«* Henry O. Jessup. Stanwicb, 1 00 

H. C. Klngaley, Ssa., New Haven, 1 00 

Ladies* Gleaning Circle, Cheshire, (Urs. Rbet,) 14 00 

Ist Coog. Church, Farmlngton, 28 26 

Cong. Church and Society, West Hartfiwd^ 16 00 

2d Cong. Church, Mew London, 76 IS^ 

1st »• »' Norwich, 167 11 

2d " " *• 61 26 

BroAdwny '< '' 286 88 

Cong. " JewettCity, 2 00 

'* OuUtird, 76 00 

2d Cong. Church, Slonlngton, 80 90 

1st " «' New London, 68 00 

T. C. Learned, New London : constitottng ) oe ha 

Rer. Thoe. P. Held, lift Member, > ^ ^ 

Ben. Henry P. Haven, New London, IfiO 00 

Cong. Church, WalUogft>rd, 48 00 

•t Huntington, 1100 

" " GrcenviUe, 22 70 

NatbaB P. Avery, Es^, GnenvUln^ 90O 00 

George W. Shelton, Esq., Derby, 26 00 

Alfted Harger, Oxford, 5 00 

1st Cong. Church, Stamford, 47 00 

*' '' " Ablngton, 10 00 

u i« u Waterbuxy, U7 00 

Hisses H. ft C. Cktlln, *' 2 00 

Bev. 8. W. Maglll, '« 6 00 

V. D. Hollister, Bxidgswater, 6 00 

2d Cong. Chnreb, Greenwich, 68 00 

Cong. Church and Society, Aneonia, 80 00 

«' «' Washington, 22 00 

Cong. Chnrch. WoleottviUe, 7 68 

A Friend, PlainviUe, 6 00 

A Lady, C2, A Friend, Cornwall, 81, » 00 

R. J. Alien, Woodbury, 6 00 

Cong. Chnrch, Westbrook, 7 00 

•i «« MIddlebury, (> 68 

Rev. Joseph Eldredge, DD., NorMk, 60 00 

Cong. Chureh and Society, Granby, 10 60 

Oong. Chnrch, CollinsviUe. 90 00 

Chapel Street Church, New Haven, 160 00 ) 0^^ /yv 

E. Atwater, Esq., " ^ 200 00 J^"'' 

North Ohnich, *« 166 00 

1st " ^ 87 96 

Dea. Alfted Watter, ** 10 00 

Amoe Townsend, *« 26 00 

Mrs. B. E. Salisbury, *« 60 00 

E.C., '* «* 7 00 

Bsra 8. Hubbard, " 1 00 

Oong. Chureh, P^outh Hollow, 18 00 

** " Bethel, 14 40 

1st ** Lttohfleld, 26 16 

Ashbel Woodward, M. D., Franklin, 26 00 

James Bette, Esq.^tamford, 6 00 

Hon. Calvin Day, Hartford, 60 00 

Oomr. Churoh,jaTlswold, 26 00 

» ti Blllngton, 27 60 

" ** Bomers, 19 00 

let " EhstWtaidsor, 1100 



Oong. Chureh, Voluntown and Sterling, 6 00 

«' <* Broad Brook, 16 66 

" «* DanielsoBviUs, 62 20 

(< ** Deep River, 14 00 

Bev. C. W. Olapp, RookvUle, 16 00 

George KeUogg, Esq., '* 10 00 

AUyn Kellogg, Esq., ^ 6 00 

Others, '^^ *» u 8 00 

Bev. Joseph Ayer, Bast iMrme. 2 00 

A Friend, Fair Haven, 2 00 

, East Woodstock, 6 00 

Miss Hatcie M. Barnes, Fair Ha?e% 1 00 

R. G. TaleMt, Em|., Hartford, 6 00 

Cong. Church, Putnam, 26 00 

*" '' • FarmingtOBr 20 88 

^ ^ Terringford, 8 00 

^t «« IBtford, 26 10 

Plym'th « »' 24 89 

Rev. Jonathan Braee, DJ>., MHJbrd, 6 00 

Cong. Church, Morris, 9 06 

1st «« Lebanon, 88 66 

Total, t2,978 48 

HEW YORK. 

BeT. TbomM Hartles, Miller's Plaea, > 00 

'' J. A. Woodhull, Gomack, 1 00 

»' Moses Bedett, Penateqnit, 1 00 

^ Henry A. Staate, Flushing, 1 00 

B. F. liowe, Aa., New York, 6 00 

F. B. Knowles, Esq., GloversvlUe, 126 00 

Miss Ellen R. Brown, Palchogue, 26 00 

Be<|uest of Miss Sophronia BeltowSt ▼•taMTi 100 00 

Rev. Riebard G. Greene, 1 00 

Cong. Chweh, Sydney Center, 1 26 

" Pulaski, 10 17 

A , P. Belcher, Esq , Berkshire, 6 00 
Walter Blggar, Esq., Andss, 10 00 
Bev. R. 8. Armstrong, South Outw, 2 00 

B. D. C, McGrawville. 2 00 
Cong. Church, Canandaigna, 86 08 

" ^ Baiting UoUew, 2 00 

1st ** Albany, 61 18 

•*• M Lumberland, 1 76 

CI u Povghkeepsie, 26 00 

Br«adway Tabemaele Chuieh, N. T. City, 224 07 

Aden Smith, «* «* 20 00 

Levi M. Bales,Esq., '' *' 60 00 

liaO.MUler.5ssq., *• •« 60 00 

Julia Diekinion, Fairport, 8 00 

A Friend, Perry Center, 1 00 
A Friend, Harlem, 826, A Friend, Osstile, fB, 27 00 

A Refovmed Dutehman, N. T, City, 1 OO 
New Year's Gttt, Chas. Powers, Esq., N. T. City, 26 00 

, Albany, 926, B. R. B., P»mpey, 91, 26 00 

Rev. A. J. Buell, Sydney Center, 1 OO 

Rev. A. y. H. Powell, Canaan Four Comers, 1 00 

New England Chnrch, WUliamsbnig, 84 88 

Plymouth ^ Brooklyn, 189 96 

Church of the PUgrims, ^ 174 26 

South Cong. Chureh, ^ 82 00 

1st '* » Orssne, 1 OO 

Cong. Church, Upper Aqnebegne, 6 94 

*^ « piSs, 100 

*• «^ Warsaw, 47 26 

A Friend, New York, 26 00 

Coog. Church, Parte HIU, 11 28 

J. p.. Green Point, 6 00 

Rev. 8. T. Richards, Spencerport, 1 00 

TeifAi, 81,419 86 

NEW JERSEY. 

WUHam Edwards, Patterson, 1 OO 

For BnUding Churehss, Trenton, 6 00 

TovAi, f6 00 

PENNSYLYANIA. 

William Hasly, Jr., HeUidaysbnrg, 6 OO 

A Member of the Reformed Dnteh Chnreb^ 60 OO 

Cong. Chureh, Leraysville, 18 60 

ChM. D. CleaveUuMl, Em|., Philnds^bla, Pa., 10 OO 

Total, $78 60 

OHIO. 

Coog. Chureh, Bellevue, 80 75 

u" u 'Harmar, 26 00 

»* " Belprs, 18 00 

'^ •« Guilford, 8 00 

Bdson Allen, Toledo, 2 00 

Rev. R. Page, FanningtoD, 1 00 

Rev. L. W. BrintnauTwhittlesey, 1 OO 

F. B. OharehiU, Cleveland, 10 00 

Jtof AL, 896 7«^ 
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mCHIGAN. 
ReT. J. A. McKay. WayUnd, 
Rev. W. P. RuMell, Memphis, 
Vriend, OUret, 

«* Shlawamee, 
B«T. Alanson St. Claire, Moslugaa, 
Cong. Church, Grand Rapids, 

** " Hudson, 

«< ** Qonesea, 

" ** Adrian, 

** << Allegan, 

" " Cooper, 

INDIANA. 
Oong. Church, IndianapoUs, 
E. a. Johnson, ETansyille, 



1 00 

1 00 

100 

800 

100 

4180 

11 50 

186 

16 00 

400 

600 

Total, 986 66 

16 00 
600 
Total, 921 00 



ILLINOIS, 

Cong. Church, ITarmington, 9 00 

" " La Fayette, 28 00 

" " Harmar, 96; Glasgow, 96, 12 00 

" *' Wetherafleld, 18 64 

" " Winnebago, 6 44 

*' " DoTer, 14,21 ; Mendota, 9,80, 28 51 

" »♦ Woodburn, 26 60 

" " Abingdon, 8,18; Uaoomb, 2,64, 5 72 

1st <* Chicago, loo 00 

Plym'th M " 19 40 

Reuben Shipman, Esq., Barry, 50 00 

Joseph Blanchard, Toulon, 6 00 

ReT. Charles Graoger, 1 00 

Rer. C. F. Martin, 1 00 

Total, 9800 21 

IOWA. 

Cong. Church, Elk Rirer, 9 60 

Copper Creek, 2 60 

- (German,) Grand Tiev, 2 26 

*' Point Creek, 2 96 

Mt. Pleasant, 8 00 

Wolf Creek, 9 00 

Franklin, 2 00 

' Iowa City, 9 00 

Marion, 7 38 

Knozrille, 1 00 

Yankee Settlement, 6 80 

Sabula, 8 00 

Tipton, 8 61 

Newton. 6 00 

Rer. Osias Lltchflnld. Tan Buren, 8 00 

** Samuel Uemenway, Salem, 1 00 

" William Windsor, Mitchell, 2 00 

" 0. M. MerrUl, Waterloo, 1 00 

Total, 978 89 

WISCONSIN. 



T. W. Williams, Esq . , Emerald Grore ; to oon- \ or oO 



sUtute Kev. M. P. Kinney a Lift Mem 
Rev. A. L. Chapin, D. D., Beloit, 

'' E. M. Lewis, Potest, 

" William De Loss Lore, MUwaukee, 
Cong. Church, River Falls, 

" *^ Broadhead, 

•* " Sun Pralrio, 

" " Hudson, 

•* " Westfleld, 

" •' Sheboygan, 

*• *• Plymouth, 

Welsh Cong. Church, Milwaukee, 
A Friend, 



MINNESOTA. 
Rer. J. B. Burbank, Carimona, 
Plymouth Church, St. Paul, 
Cong. '* Lenora, 

Coqg. Church, Quindaro, Kansas, 

" *' Omaha City, Neb., 

" " DownierlUe, Cal., 

From ReT. T. 8. Bumell, Madura, India. 
From Int. on Balance of Deposits with U. 8. 

Trust Company, 66 25 

A Friend, to const. ReT. Henry Weeks a L. M. 26 00 
Year Books sold, 1 80 

ReT. Charles Burgess, 1 00 

For assisting needy churches, 2 00 

J.P.,92i C. W.L.,91; AFilend,91; 4 00 

Total aTailable resources for the year, 914,018 80 



1 00 
100 
100 

16 00 
800 
800 

10 00 
800 
800 
600 
200 

10 00 
Total, 998 00 

200< 

10 00 

64 

Total, 912 64 

200 

800 

20 00 

15 00 



Am. Qmg. Union in accH with N. A, CUHiu, 3V««u. 

Da.-FTom May 1, 1860, to May 1, 1861. 
To appropriations paid to Congregational churches, 

as follows, Til : 
1st Cong. Church, NeTada, Cal., 800 00 

Mfsrriam ** Ix)da, 111., by Charles Mer- 

riam, Esq., SpringDeld, Ms,, 300 00 

1st Cong. Church, El Paso, 111 , 800 00 

'" '' ColUns Station, HI., 160 00 

1st " « Gosport. N. Y., 20O 00 

" " <* Salina,Io, 260 00 

«t " Magnolia, lo., by Hon. J. P. 

Trask, Gloucester, Ms., 100 00 

1st Cong. Church, Wyandotte, Kansas, 600 00 

" " " OroTille, Cal., 800 00 

'• " Grass Hopper Falto, Kan., 

by N. P. ATery, Esq., GieenviUe, Ct., 200 00 

1st Cong. Church, Wataga, HL, 250 00 

" " " Onarga,m., 200 00 

" '* Topeka, Kansas, 800 00 

•* *« StaceyTille, Iowa, by Dea. 

H. P. HaTen, New London, Ct., 150 00 

1st Cong. Church, Mt. Pleasant, lo., 260 00 

** •• " Toledo, 250 00 

Et. « " Canton, Bis., 800 00 

Trin. " ** Dorchester, Ms., 850 00 

'* " Leavenworth, Kan., 600 00 

1st " " Pecatonica, 111., 225 00 

Ind. « " Poosepatuck, N. Y., 80 00 

" Hyanni8,Ms., 200 00 

'' " New Berlin, lU., 300 00 

" *< Galesbnrg, Mich., by the 

Cong. Church, ColHnsTille, Ct., . 90 00 

'» *' Clinton, Khu., by E. At- 

water, Esq., Now Haven, Ct., 200 00 

Ist Cong. Church, North Hyde Park, Tt., 250 00 

" " Waynesville, , by J. M. 

Beebe, Esq., Boston, Ms., 100 00 

Cong. Church, McGregor, lo., 600 00 

1st Cong. Church, De Soto, WU., 200 00 

" '* " Newark, 111., aOO 00 

" " «* Avon, 111., 200 00 

" " " West Salem, Wis,, by 2d 

Cong Church, Greenfield, Ms., 150 00 

Williams '* Pleasant Prairie, Wis., 150 00 
Welsh <« Williamsburg, lo., UO 00 

Cong. *' Monroe, Wis., by ReT. I. P. 

Langworthy, Chelsea, Ms., 200 00 

Cong. Church, Staff jrdTille, Ct., 200 00 

<' *' Owen, 111., by Chapel Street 

Church, New HaTen, Ct., 160 00 

Cong. Church, Lowell, Mich., 250 00 

** "■ Clearwater, Min., by Edwards 

Church, Saxtonville, Ms., 60 00 

To salaries and traveling expenses of Secte* 

tary and Treasurer, 2,881 96 

^* Moving, fitting up rooms, signs, etc., 84 23 

*^ Kent of Rooms, (lees rent received,) 600 00 

<< Fuel and Ughr, 18 60 

** Traveling expense. Prof. Phelps, 14 00 

" Sexton, Broadway Tabernacle, 6 00 

" Filling up Ufe Members' Certiflcates, 16 87 

" Subscriptions to " Cong. Quarterly ,» for 

clergymen pledging contributions, 115 00 
** Pastor's Ubrary to the Cong. Church at 

Georgetown, Ms., 60 00 

^* Cartage, express, and discount, 7 47 

" Printing letter-hesds, blanks and circulars, 28 80 
'* SUUonary and postoge, 96 55 

'* Publishing 6,000 Annual Reports, 127 78 

918.004 28 
Balance in Treasury, May 1, 1861, 91U>44 54 

914,018 80 

We, the undersigned, appointed by the Board of 
Trustees of the American Congregational Union, 
hereby certify that we have examined the accounts 
and Touchers of the Treasurer, N. A. Calkins, Esq.. 
and find the same correct, agreeably to hi« annual 
statement, bearing date the first di^ of May, 1861 ; 
showing a balance in the Treasury of one thousand 
and forty-four dollars and fifty-four cents. 

Nxw YoBK, May 9, 1861. 
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...^s.«wM» wfiton Mmttimet spelt tke * it Is pretty oertain that Richard was the first 

name *' Mader ; " (see Thomat Shepard's Autoblog- Mather boy that erer went to ooUege, or Cottoa 

laphy,) while Cotton Blather supposes that "the Mather woold hare ftmnd it Mit and told «a. And 

Cornish pronnnciation »» was «* Mathem." See Life *"■ onhancee the wonder that his parents, with their 

of R. Mather, in MagnaKa, moderate means, should haTe glten him that priri- 

« It is hoped that there is considerable hyperbole *«•• ** The hand of God »' may sorely be acknowl- 

In the description which Cotton Mather has giren us •<>««* >» •«»»» P«»«« ^ >*«»« "•'ory, without 

ioperstitloa. 
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INCREASE MATHER. 



BT BBT. JOSEPH B. CLABX, D.D., BOSTOlT. 



The name oi Mather is one of the 
most renowned in the early annals of New 
England.* The first o£ this name that 
came over was Richard, a non-conforming 
minister of Toxteith, England, the father 
of Increase. As a tme life-sketch of the 
son cannot be made intelligible to those 
who know nothing of the father, the reader 
shall have a briei introduction to him be- 
fore we proceed. 

Richard Mather was bom at the little 
town of Lowton, Lancaster county, in the 
west of England, A. D. 1596. With him 
commenced, at an early age, that love of 
learning, which distinguished the Mather 
family through several generations. Nei- 
ther a four miles* walk to school, nor 
abundant floggings when he got there, 
seemed to quench his enthusiasm ; though 
in referring to his juvenile experience 
afterwards, he feelingly says, ** Oh that 
all school- masters would learn wisdom, 
moderation and equity toward their schol- 
ars r" Considering these early repellen- 

1 CotemporaneooA writon 8em«tlmM spelt th« 
iMun« '* Hader ; " (see ThoouM Shepard't Autobiog- 
mptay,) white Cotton Mather sappoeea that ^* the 
Cornish pitmmiciaUon " mm *^Mathern." See Life 
of B. Mather, iu MdgnaHa, 

t It to hoped that there it conriderabie hyperbole 
In tlM deecrlpUoQ which Cotton Mather bai given as 

TOI^ III. 28 



ctes, and his father's scanty means, it 
was a matter of grateful wonder to him 
through life, **.by what principles and mo- 
tives " his parent8»were induced to keep 
him at school, as they did, till he had com- 
pleted the university course at Oxford.' 
He ascribes his converaon, instrument- 
ally, to a book written by William Per- 
kins, the spiritual father of John Robin- 
son, *^ showing how fiir a 'reprobate may 
go in relrgion." This was in 1614, when 
he had reached his eighteenth year. 

At the age oi twenty-two he began his 
ministry at Tozteitfa, where he had previ- 
ously taught school, and where, after fif- 
teen years of successful labor, he was sus- 
pended for non-conformity. By the inter- 
cession of friends he was restored at the 
end of six months. In less than a year, 
however, information was lodged against 

of his grand&ther*! teacher, ** who, though he had 
bred many fine echolan, yet, Ibr the ecTerity of his 
discipline, came not mneh behind the master of 
Jnnlas, w\ip woald beat lilm eight times a day, 
wliatlier he were in ihnlt or not.*'— Zi. 

s It is pretty certain that Richard was the first 
Mather boy that ever went to college, or Cotton 
Mather wonld haje ftmnd It o«t and told as. And 
this eohances the wonder that his parents, with their 
moderate means, should haire giren him that priTi- 
lege. ^ The hand of God " may bvnUj be adioowl- 
edged In such paangef of human history, without 
saperstitioa. 
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him that " he did not toear ike BurpUce ; " 
and for tbia he was now depoeed I As a 
consequence^ "he more exactly than 
ever studied the points of Cbnrch disci- 
pline/' and became a Congregationalist 
after the model of Cartwrigbt, Parker 
and Ames. His reasons for removing to 
New England, as he drew them up at the 
time, are still extant, and, like those of 
. all the first comers, were excloavely reli- 
gious. Adroitly escaping the pursuivants 
on his way to the ship, be sailed from 
Bristol on the 23d of May, 1685. After 
a perilous voyage of nearly three months, 
he landed at Boston, Aug. 1 7, whence be 
removed to Dorchester, where he was set- 
tled the following year, as pastor over a 
Church gathered the same day, in place 
of one planted there six years before, 
which had removed to Windsor, Ct 
Here he passed the remaining thirty-four 
years of his life, laboriously serving, not 
his own Church only, but all the other 
churches. No important council or con- 
vention was held, and seldom was a min- 
ister ordained without bis help. Of the 
three drafts of a plan of church govern- 
ment which be, and John Cotton, and 
Ralph Partridge brought in by previous 
appointment, his was the one adopted by 
the synod of 1648, as the " Cambridge 
Platform.** He also drew up the answers 
to those celebrated thirty-two questions, 
sent over, in 1637, to the ministers of New 
England, by their Puritan brethren in 
the father-land; besides writing several 
tracts on questions at issue between Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians. In the 
controversy about the half-way covenant 
he took a leading part, having been ap- 
pointed by the Synod of 1662 to answer 
the unanswerable objections of Mr. Da- 
venport against the " propositions *' of 
that body. Moreover, he was thought to 
have poetry in him. With Eliot and 
Weld, of Eoxbury, he was selecied to 
prepare a new metrical version of David's 
Psalms — the one printed at Cambridge, 
in 1640, as the " New England Version," 
— ^which, though it does not entirely 



[Oct. 



-Kmp ekw or fh« oIbm 
Of BiMiiig to giT* na mj good ilijmo," 

as Thomas Shepard playfully told the 
poets, still it retains so much of the spirit 
of sacred song, that it held a place here 
in public worship many years, and by 
some of the most eminent congregations 
in England was continued still later, as 
preferable to any other then in me. In 
the midst of these labors, he died April 
22, 1669, in t^e seventy-third year of his 
age, and the fiftieth of his ministry, leav- 
ing four sons in the same profession ; two 
bom in England,, namely, Samuel and 
Nathaniel ; and two bom in Dorchester, 
Eleazer and Increase — all of them chil- 
dren of his first wife, Katherine Hoult, 
'* a godly and prudent maid.** 

From such parentage sprang that dis- 
tinguished scholar, divine and diplomatist, 
whose name heads this article. Bora on 
the 21st of June, 1639, two years aAer 
the family settled in Dorchester, his early 
surroundings were peculiarly favorable to 
a high mental and moral culture. His 
four brothers, all older than himi»elf, were 
in the curriculum of a liberal education, 
at different stages of their course, when 
he entered upon his; and their success 
was a stimulant to him. Ilis father, an 
excellent classical scholar, who had fitted 
many a boy for Oxford, was his teacher 
till be entered Harvard. His mother was 
no leas devoted to his spiritual interests. 
*' Child," she often said to him, ** if God 
make thee a good Christian and a good 
scholar, thou hast all tiiat ever thy mother 
asked for thee ; " to which she super- 
added, as a life motto, this proverb of Sol- 
omon, **' Seest thou a man diligent in bu- 
siness? He shall stand before kings." 
His first impressions of the ministerial 
character and fum^tions were derived from 
that remarkable constellation of divines 
that shone in this western hemisphere 
during; the early part of the seventeenth 
century, of which his father and his future 
father-in-law were among the brightest 
stars. Those early impressions were 
never effaced. At the age of eighty they 
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were as clear as in the years of childhood ; 
and his allusion to the first ministers and 
magistrates of the Puritan Commonwealth, 
in the later productions of his pen, shows 
that he made them his models in Church 
and state — ^in both of which, we shall see, 
he bore a conspicuous part 

At the age of twelve years (1651) he 
entered Harvard College, in the same 
class with his brother Eleazer, who was 
two years older. But fearing that his 
constitution might suffer from the severi- 
ties of college life— consulting also his 
spiritual necessities — at the end of one 
year his parents placed bim under the in- 
struction of John Norton, of Ipswich, with 
whom he removed to Boston in 1653, 
when that famous divine was called to the 
First Church, on the death of John Cot- 
ton. Here, at the age of fifteen, he was 
hopefully converted. Among the '* Re- 
markables ** in his life, prepared and pub- 
lished by his son. Cotton, soon after hiQ 
death, may be found a " Relation ** of this 
event in his own words, which, if the 
space could be afforded, should be given 
entire, as descriptive of the " religious ex- 
perience " of that day, and the searching 
tests that were applied by those having 
the care of souls. Afler alluding to the 
pains his parents took to bring him up in 
the ** nurture and admonition of the Lord," 
which had the effect to keep him from 
« many visible outbreakings of sin,** into 
which he would else have plunged— though 
confessing that he all the while " swam 
quietly in a stream of impiety and carnal 
security," — and, after describing his ^ first 
saving awakenings," as also the occasion 
of them, he pictures out t^e " terrors of 
the Lord " that came upon him, and the 
arrows of the Almighty" that pierced 
him ; his *' wounded conscience " ; his 
forgotten sins brought to remembrance, 
and set in order before him, ** in such a 
manner," says he, " that my heart some- 
times was even sinking and dying at the 

sight 1 pleaded hard widi God, that 

promise which says that 'he will take 
away the heart of stone, and give an 



heart of flesh.' But I still thought my 
heart was as hard as a stone. Thus my 
soul continued in the new birth, and very 
sore were the pangs of it." 

At length he resdved to set apart a 
day for secret prayer and fasting; and 
that he might be sure of no interruption, 
he chose the '* Anniversary Election, the 
greatest Anniversary solemnity in the 
country, the scholars which boarded at 
Mr. Norton's being all abroad on their 
diversions." It was the turning point in 
his religious destiny, — ^" a day," says he, 
" I shall never fox^et while I have my 
being." Near the dose of the day, which 
all others had passed in hilarity, he was 
moved by ** extremity of anguish" to 
throw himself at the feet of Jesus in the 
spirit of Esther^s resolve, if 1 perish^ 1 
perish, " Lord," I said, '* if it must be so, 
I am resolved to perish at the feet of thy 
mercy. It is true, 1 am a dog. Aid indeed 
unworthy of so much as a crumb ; t have 
been a great sinner ; yet I am resolved I 
will not ofiend any more, but be thine, 
and be thine only, and be thine forever." 
While he was thus praying and pleading, 
those words of Christ came to mind, 
** Him that cometh to me I will in no wise 
cast out." The comfort, however, which 
came with them, and continued ** for some 
time," was dashed away by a sermon from 
Mr. Norton, " who showed that a man 
might forsake his sins, and have been in 
some sorrow of heart for them, and yet 
not be truly converted unto Grod." This 
pierced him to the heart, and made him 
fear that, notwithstanding his ^ unspeaka- 
ble sorrow for sin," his ** conversion might 
not be sound." Then, hearing his father 
preach on Chrbt's words, " The whole 
have no need of a physician, but the 
sick," — showing that " where there is new 
and true obedience, and where the heart 
is changed from the love of sin to the love 
of (rod, it argues conversion," — he was 
able to regain his hope. At length, hear- 
ing Mr. Mitchell preach on John i : 47, 
* Behold an Israelite indeed,' and point 
out several marks of sincerity, " as when 
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God in Christ is become the rest of the 
soul, and when there is no known sin 
lived in, or duty neglected; and when 
the heart is for God chieflj, wholly, uni- 
versally, I set myself,** he says, **upon 
serions examination by these marks, and 
found that my heart toent along toith the 
word," ^ 

A hope thns grounded was likely to re- 
main through life. It was, indeed, an an- 
chor to his soul, which no temptation of 
the devil, nor deceitful working of his 
own heart could ever move from its stead- 
fast hold. 

He was graduated in 1656, at the age 
of seventeen ; preached his first sermon 
the day he was nineteen; sailed soon 
after for Europe, where his two oldest 
brothers were settled in the ministry; 
studied a year at Trinity College, Dablin, 
and there took his second degree in 165 
was choseif a fellow of the College, but 
declined the honor ; preached in various 
parts of England wiUi great acceptance ; 
refused urgent calls to settle, and returned 
to New England in September, 1661, 
having formed an acquaintance with many 
of England's first minds in Church and 
State. During the subsequent winter he 
preached on alternate Sabbaths, for his 
father at Dorchester, and to the second 
Church in Boston, as assistant of Mr. 
Mayo. Never was a young man more 
flattered with calls. " He had invitations 
to as many places as there are signs for 
the sun in the zodiac, all coveting him as 
one of the best gifts that could be be- 
stowed upon them.**' The Boston call 
finally prevailed, which, however, was 
withstood for two years, " partly," says he, 
** out of an awfal sense of the dreadfulness 
of the bond of office-relations, partly out 
of a desire which was in my heart to re- 
turn to England, had the Lord seen it 
good.'* * His ordination as colleague with 

1 '< Memoln of Remarkables in the Lift and Death 
of the ever memorable Or. luorease Mather," pp. 
7-12. 

s Remarkables, p. 28. 

> A manoseriptln Dr. l^ther'g handwriting, quot- 
ed hj Dr. Chandler Robblne, in hit " History of th« 



Mr. Mayo took place on the 27th of May, 
1664.* Meanwhile, on the 6th of March, 
1 662, he married the only daughter of the 
celebrated John Cotton, whose widow be- 
came the second wife of Mr. Richard Ma- 
ther, the father of Increase. Thus doubly 
joined were the two renowned families of 
Cotton and Mather, — the first fruits of 
which union, in the person of Cotton Ma- 
ther, added luster to both. 

During the eight years of his colleague- 
ship with Mr. Mayo, the pastoral func- 
tions were left almost entirely to the 
senior,— out of regard, no doubt, to the 
prevalent ideas of the age — and Church 
discipline was, all the while, running 
down. But no sooner was that respon- 
sibility devolved upon him by the dis- 
mission of Mr. Mayo, in 1672, than with 
characteristic fidelity he commenced a 
reform which made the North Church, 
of Boston, a model of purity, as also, by 
the same process, it rose to a rank of un- 
rivalled prosperity. His first entry on 
the Church records is in these words: 
<<It must needs be acknowledged that 
there hath been a great defect as to the 
administration of government in this 
Church. The neglect whereof for so long 
a time hath caused things to be so far out 
of order, that I find it difficult, yea, im- 
possible, to reduce matters to that state 
which is desirable. Nevertheless, Provi- 
dence having so ordered that the sole 
inspection of the affiiirs of the Lord's 
house here is committed into my weak 
hands, I account it my duty to do the best 

Second Chnroh, or Old North, in Boeton," p. 21,— a 
production, by the waj, dlBttn^uished not len for 
4he candid and Christian spirit that it breathes, than 
for the high order of historlo talent that it derelope. 
* In the ecclesiastical technics of that daj, Mr. 
Mayo was " pastor,** and Mr. Mather " teacher,'*— 
a distinction without a diSerenoe, as it seems to us, 
eren taking our definitions from the "Cambridge 
Platform.** *' Th9 pastor^t special worV' njB that 
document, ** is to attend to txkorUUioHf and therein 
administer a word of vritdom. The Uaeket is to at* 
tend to docCrtne, and therein administer a word of 
knowledge. Either of them to administer the seals, 
as also to execute the censures ; being but a Und of 
applicati<m of the word, the preaching of which, to> 
gether with the application thereof; they are alike 
charged withal.*' 
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I ean, that things may be set and kept in 
that due order which will be for the pres- 
ent benefit of the Chnrch, and fature 
comfort of him or those— if any such there 
be, as I trust there may — whom the Lord 
hath appointed to succeed me." * 

From this date onward the long life of 
Increase Mather presents one continuous 
scene of professional toils, and public 
trusts, and great events. How to per- 
form these toils, and discharge these 
tnists, and meet these events, in a way to 
honor his divine Master, was a theme of 
constant and anxious thought 

It was the subject of innumerable 
prayers and unwearied pains — more than 
his most intimate friends had imagined, 
till his diary disclosed them after his 
death.' Besides the daily record of his 
personal and pastoral history, he has left 
us the following weekly routine of labor, 
which he adopted about this time — pre- 
faced, as such entries usually are, with a 
short prayer : — 

*< Dear Lord Jesus ! thou that knowest 
my works I help I help I help a poor crea- 
ture, I earnestly beseech thee, so to im- 
prove his time as shall be -most for thy 
glory, the good of thy people, and the 
rejoicing of his own soul, in that day when 
I shall see thee, my Lord, and speak with 
thee face to face. Amen ! Amen I AiAn ! 

** My purpose, by thy help, O Lord, is 
to spend my time every day as foUoweth : 

^ \9i day of (he ioe«fc. Besides my pub- 

1 Dr. a. RobUns* Htot. Second Ch., pp. a2>28. 

> This diary vu eommenoed on his retara ttoink 
England, in 1661, and continued through Hie. It \b 
made up clilefly of hints, and the briefest touches of 
things— Bometiines a single word— snggestiTe of what 
he m^ht afterwards wish to recall ; together with a 
sort of fbesniometrical register of his spiritual tem- 
perature. This last is much the most full, embra- 
cing not only a dally record of his heart experience, 
but prayers, and tbanksgivingB, and eoniSissions, 
uttered, oftentimes, in the most pathetic and im- 
passioned language, such as he nerer used, and 
ncrer could think of using, in any human presence. 
Yet this is the Journal £rom which President Quincy, 
with an audacity bordering on the sacrilegious, has 
produced his proof of certain charges which he ma- 
liciously brings against this good man^ character, in 
liii History of Harrard Ckillege. 
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lie labors, attend catechising and personal 
instruction in my family. 

^* 2d. Forenoon, read comments ; study 
sermon. Afternoon, read authors ; study 
sermon. 

*' 3d. Forenoon, read comments; study 
sermon. Afternoon, endeavor to instruct 
personally some or other ; read authors. 

" 4th. Forenoon, read comments ; study 
sermon. Afternoon, read authors ; sermon. 

** 5th. Forenoon, read comments ; study 
sermon. After lecture, [the old ** Thurs- 
day lecture,"] endeavor to promote among 
the ministers what shall be of public ad- 
vantage. 

** 6th. Forenoon, read comments; study 
sermon. Afternoon, read authors ; sermon. 

" 7th. Read comments. Prepare for 
Sabbath, (commit sermons to metfiory.)" * 

If studying sermon be understood to in- 
clude reading commenis^ we have here 
three full days, and parts of three more, 
devoted every week to pulpit prepara- 
tions. What must be thought of all this 
by those fast ministers who can write a 
sermon on Saturday evening? or those 
farming ministers who can prepare two on 
a rainy afternoon! In connection with 
this same entry, and as a part of it, he 
forestalls and precludes all pleas for set- 
ting these rules aside, except " for visita- 
tions, and necessary avocations, which 
cannot be foreseen,** and concludes by 
adding, *^ I am not willing to allow my- 
self above seven hours in four-and-twenty 
for sleep ; but would spend the rest of my 
time in attending to the duties of my per- 

s Although he wrote his sermons in fVill, and with 
remarkable care, he always preached them msmori- 
UT^ neyer carrying into the desk a scrap of manu- 
script beyond the texts he was intending to quote, 
and a few catch-words, " to help him in case he was 
at a loss,'^ which, howerer, he nerer used but in one 
instance, and noted that down in his diary as ** a 
symptom of decay." From all accounts his delirery 
must haye been ImpressiTe. In the quaint language 
of his son Cotton, " He spoke with a grare and wise 
deliberation ; but on some subjects his Toloe would 
rise for the more emphatic clauses, as the discourse 
went on ; and anon came on with such a UmUnuntt 
cogency^ that the hearers would be struck with an 
awe, like what would be produced on the &U of 
thunderbolts." 
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sonal or general caning.** And his son 
informs us that ^* he commonly spent six- 
teen hours of the fonr-and-twenty in his 
hilx>rioa8 hive I being very much of Tho- 
mas a Kempis' mind, nusqttam requiem 
invenio niH in iibro et in daustro" ^ 

This confinement to hi^ study must have 
been limited to the eaiilier period of his 
ministry, before he became involved in so 
many extra*official daties as will be no- 
tictfd in the sequel ; but at no period of 
his life can we suppose that, for any con- 
siderable length of time, he gave but one 
of his waking hours a day to pastoral 
labor, family cares, and bodily exercise, 
as this statement would aeem to imply. 

The result of these studious habits was 
soon apparent in the expansion and 
growth of his intellectual powers, and the 
proportional breadth of his influence in 
the world. As a preacher he soon rose 
to the first rank, in an age remarkable for 
gifled preachers.' In the ecclesiastical, 
educational, and political afiairs of New 
England, for more than fifty years, he ex- 
ercised a commanding power, and in his 
old age was cherished and revered like 
Nestor among the Trojans. 

At the very commencement of his min- 
istry he was called to take part in a con- 
troversy, the gravest and most important 
in its issues of any that had risen among 

1 Reniarkables, p. 182. 

s Dr Cbaodler RobUiu, Ui« prttent able nid «tui- 
fleltcal incumbeat of the Mather pulpit, gives the 
iollowiog strong testimony to the chamct«r of hia 
predecessor's preaching. ** together with that of other 
eminent men of his era,*' whose sermons he has care- 
Itilly perused. ** We are apt to suppose that modern 
preaching has greatly improTed, especially so Ikr as 
regards talent, thought and learning. But it is not 
so. There Is more reflnement, perhaps, but not 
more originality. There Is more polish , but not more 
power of thought. Th«re is a belter display of ma- 
teriab<, but not so much solid stuff. The perioda 
may be better rounded, but they are not so full. 
There is a yast d<>al of work In the best of those old 
sermoDS. The thoughts in them hate long roots, 
and the pictures a deep historical background. The 
ornaments are often the richest antiques. The best 
lore of agi'S has been tributary to their pithy sen- 
tences. We have ftw divines, even in this age of 
intelUgence, who study and labor fbr their sermons 
jtf they did, or who haTe sach a serious idea of the 
4Aatj of their pxeparation."—lliSf. 8t€ond CA.,p.28. 



the CongregationaliBts of New. Eui^ land — 
relating to the ** Half-way Covenant," so 
called ; and the side which this yonthfbl 
divine espoused, though opposed therein 
by his father and a majority of the lead- 
ing ministers, has long been approved 
by evangelical Christians as the only 
true ground. The concern which the 
fotinders of New England felt for the re* 
ligious nurture of their children, coupled 
with the theory of the ** church-state," 
into which all baptized persons were 
brought, turned universal attention to the 
increasing number of the young growing 
up without baptism, because their parents 
were not communicants. There were 
two possible ways of meeting the difficul- 
ty. First, by lowering the terms of com- 
munion so that any baptized person might 
come to the Lord's table. This would 
entitle them to the privilege of baptism 
for their children ; but it would also flood 
the Church with ungodly members — 
against which Puritanism was a standing 
protest. Secondly, they might, by special 
provision made for that purpose, allow 
these baptized parents, though not com- 
municants, to ofier their children for bap- 
tism ; and this they finally resolved to do, 
in the celebrated Synod of 1662, with a 
proviso that *' the doctrine of faith " be 
unlbrstood, the outward conduct fiur, and 
a certain prescribed form of covenant 
" owned," which has been aptly enough 
named the ^ Half-way covenant** This 
intermediate state, which, were it not lim- 
ited to this life, might be called the Pro- 
testant purgaton', was strongly opposed 
by a few able men, among whom, as be- 
fore said, was the youthful Increase Ma- 
ther, who constructed a powerful argu- 
ment against it, in the preface to a 
pamphlet from the pen of John Daven- 
port, of New Haven, entitled ** Another 
Essiy for Investigation of the Truth." 
And although in subsequent years he ac- 
cepted the views of the Synod, not so 
much, we are obliged to think, from the 
force of argument, as from the strength of 
aflection— his father and the " matchles 
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Mr. Mitchell," of Cambridge sparing no 
pains to win him over — still his first opin- 
ions on the subject, and the reasons on 
which he based them, cannot but give us 
fk high estimate of his heart and head at 
tiiat juYonile period. 

The next important convocation of the 
churches in New England, — the " Re- 
forming Synod " of 1679 — may be said to 
have originated with him, as it was mainly 
through his influence that the General 
Court were induced to convene that body. 
A religious declension, commencing about 
the time the half-way covenant was intro- 
duced, Mr. Prince tells us, ^ increased to 
1760, when it grew very visible and 

threatening ; and yet much more to 

1 780, when but a few of the first genera- 
tion remained." ^ Contemporaneously with 
these signs of spiritual declension, there 
was also a series of temporal calamities. 
Losses at sea were uncommonly numer- 
ous ; King Philip's war was ravaging the 
land ; desolating fires, one in 1676, and a 
still greater in 1679, wasted the metropo- 
lis ; the small pox raged throughout the 
colony; and in the political horizon a 
cloud was gathering of most portentous 
aspect These calamities were associated, 
in pious minds, with religious backslid- 
ings. But nobody laid them more to 
heart than Increase Mather, now in the 
meridian of his long day. The two ques- 
tions which the General Court, at his in- 
stance, desired the Synod to consider, 
were : "1. What are the provoking evils 
of New England ? 2. What is to be done 
that so those evils may be reformed ? " 
It devolved on Dr. Mather to preach the 
opening sermon, and to draw up the re- 
sult. On the presentation of it to the 
General Court, he preached again ; after 
which that body formally voted their ac- 
ceptance of the result, and commended it 
to *^ the serious consideration of all the 
churches and people in the jurisdiction." 
The document is preserved in the Mag- 
nalia. Book V., Part 4, § 3, together with 
an account of the revival of religion which 

1 ChiistiAQ History, Vol. I., p. 9L 



followed. It may be regarded as the first 
of a series of general revivals for which the 
churches in this land have been distin- 
guished ever since. 

At the reassembling of the same Sjniod, 
May 12, 1780, to agree upon a Confessioo 
of Faith — ^the celebrated New England 
Confession, which is the only author- 
ized symbol of orthodoxy these Congrega- 
tional churches have ever had — Dr. Mo- 
ther was the moderator.. << He was then 
ill," says his son, ** under the approaches 
and beginnings of a fever ; but so intent 
was he on the business to be done, 
that he forgot his illness; and he kept 
them so close to their business that 
in two days they dispatched it ; and he 
also composed the preface to the Confes- 
sion.* ' He took to his bed immediately 
after, and was brought so low, and was 
kept at death's door so long, that his 
Church held three several days of prayer 
for him, in which many others joined. On 
one of these occasions the venerable John 
Eliot, then nearly eighty years old, 
preached on the text, John ii : 3, *^ Lord, 
behold be whom thou lovest is sick." Re- 
turning to the sick chamber after the ser- 
vice, he exclaimed, " Brother, you are 
ours, we have obtained you from God ; 
you shall yet continue with us." 

To ay these multiplying cares, enough 
to. crush or craze the strongest mortal, 
was added, in 1685, the Presidency of 
Harvard College. He had been offered 
that post several years before, but de- 
clined the offer on account of the reluct- 
ance of his Church to give him up. But 
now, by a special agreement, allowing 
him to live in Boston, and perform his 
pastoral functions, in connection with his 
son, Cotton Mather, who become his min- 
isterial colleague in 1684, all parties 
could be accommodated ; and he assumed 
that responsible trust. The fidelity with 
which he discharged it during the sixteen 
years of his administration is shown by the 
records of the institution, the increase of 
its students, and the testimony ib»elf of the 

a Bomarkables, p. 87. 
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most reluctant witness that was ever com- 
pelled to tell the troth. President Qain* 
C7, in his History of Harvard College, 
after representing him as *^ a partisan by 
profession, whose life had been one series 
of theological and political controyersy, 
always harnessed, and ready, and restless 
for the onset ; exciting the clergy in the 
synod, and the congregation in the polpit, 
and the people in the halls of popular as- 
sembly : a man of an ill-governed and 
overbearing spirit, violent, ambitious ;. . . . 
the dupe of his own vanity, even in his 
prayers, and willing to make college, 
Church or creed subservient to his per- 
sonal aggrandizement,* indites the follow- 
ing sentence : — *< That Dr. Mather was 
well qualified for the office of President, 
and had conducted himself in it faithfully 
and laboriously, is attested by the history 
of the College, the language of the legis- 
lature, and the acknowledgment of hia 
cotemporaries." 

The thing, undoubtedly, which gave 
such umbrage to President Quincy was 
the unceasing, and not unsuccessful ef* 
forts of Dr. Mather to keep the college on 
the religions basis which its founders had 
ludforit ^He loved it as* the school 
of the prophets,' and wished and prayed 
that it might preserve its claim to the title 
and character so dear to him. He fore- 
saw a growing tendency to depart from 
« Christ and the Church,' which filled him 
with anxious forebodings. He perceived 
the working of causes which, if not 
checked, would inevitably wrest the col- 
lege from the old Calvintstic rule, to 
which he was rigidly attached, and place 
it under influences which he supposed un- 
&vorable to evangelical faith and piety."' 
What less could such a man, in such a 
post, be expected to do, than to defend 
with ail his might the trust committed to 
his hands ? — to hold the college, ^^Ckristo 
et EcclesiaSf" by every honest and avula- 
ble means ? If for doing this Dr. Mather 
deserves the reproachful epithets which 
have been applied to him, what terms will 

1 Bobbini' Hist. Second Chorcb, pp. 46, 47. 



fitly characterize those who, standing ia 
the same high ponlion, have exerted their 
influence with equal zeal and success lo 
throw the cdlege off from its origioai 
basis, and dissolve its ancient alliance ** to 
Christ and the Church?" Let an im- 
partial and unbiased public judge. 

There is yet anoUier department of 
labor into which we must follow this man 
** of all work," before our sketch is com- 
plete. He was a polUician, as well as the 
pastor of a Church, and the president of 
a college. That one so distinguished for 
piety, so spiritually minded, and withal so 
burdened with the cares of Christ's king- 
dom, should find time and inclination to 
meddle with the affairs of state, and actu- 
ally earn a high reputation for practical 
statesmanship, may well suggest a doubt 
whether politics and religion are so in- 
compatible with each other as some have 
supposed. But we can form a better 
judgment after seeing him in this position, 
and watching its influence on his charac- 
ter and spirit 

The occurrence that first brought out 
Dr. Mather on the political arena is thus 
given by his son. — ^* In the latter end of 
tbe year 1683, there arrived a declaration 
from King Charlej IL, with a signification 
to the country that except they would 
make a full submission, and entire resig- 
nation of their Charter to his pleasure, a 
Quo warranto against it should be prose- 
cuted. The question was offered unto 
Mr. Blather whether the country could, 
without a plain trespass against heaven, 
do what was demanded of them ; and in 
the elaborate answer to it he demonstrated 
that they would act neither the part of 
good Christians nor of true Englishmen, 
if, by any act of theirs they should be ac- 
cessory to the plot then managing to pro- 
duce a general shipwreck of liberties." ' 
This opinion appears to have been com- 
municated to the magistrates in writing, 
and it had the effect to decide them 
against " the vile proposal" But being 
copied and circulated through ^many 

s fieBUurk&blM, p. 90. 
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hands," Edward Randolph and his re- 
tainen, the agents of the king in this busi- 
ness, were not long in finding oat the part 
which Dr. Mather had acted, whom, 
therefore, they ** spited, and called the 
Mahomet of New England.** Not deterred 
by abase, nor daunted by threats, he went 
into town meeting, held for the purpose 
of instructing their deputies to the Gene- 
ral Court, and being requested to " give 
them bis thoughts on the case of con- 
science before them," is reported to have 
denounced the idea of surrendering their 
charter to the royal pleasure, in the 
strongest terms. " I verily believe," said 
he, among other bold expressions, '* we 
shall sin against the Grod of heaven if we 

vote an affirmative We know David 

made a wise choice when he chose to fall 
into the bands of God, rather than into 
the hands of men. If we make a full sub- 
mission and entire resignation to pleasure, 
we fall into the hands of men immediately. 
But if we do not, we still keep oUnelves 
in the hands of €rod ; we trust oar&eh<es 
with his providence ; and who knows 
what Grod may do for us ?. . . .1 hope there 
is not one freeman in Boston that can be 
guilty of it" 

Cotton Mather remarks that, <<Upon 
this pungent speech, many of the freemen 
fell into tears ; and there was a general 
acclamation, 'We thank you, nrl we 
thank you, sir I ' The question was upon 
the vote carriecT in the negative, nemme 
ccntradicenU ; and this act of Boston had 
great influence upon all the country." 

The threatened blow was inflicted ; the 
charter was repealed ; and Governor An- 
dros was sent over with unlimited power, 
which he did not lack the disposition to 
exercise in acts most oppressive and odi- 
ous. What could be done ? Only one 
thing, as it seemed to the wisest among 
them, viz. : to seek and send a well-qual- 
ified diplomatist with addresses to the 
king, soliciting, at the foot of the throne, 
the royal clemency. Dr. Mather was 
the man selected for this important mis- 
sion. No other appears to have been 



thought of. His diary tells how solemnly 
it was laid before God in prayer and fast- 
ing. The Church records show how hon- 
estly it was submitted to his people for 
them to say, " Go," or " Stay." The in- 
famous Randolph, whom our fathers, in 
their sore vexation, described as " going 
about seeking whom he might devour," 
tried his best to circumvent Dr. Mather. 
He forged a treasonable letter, and sent 
it to England to prejudice his cause. As 
he was about to start on his mission he 
had him arrested on a charge of defama- 
tion, but lost the case. Another writ was 
issued ; but failed of execution by the in« 
tervention of Providence. The ship which 
conveyed him was searched before leav- 
ing the wharf; but he had taken the pre- 
caution to be at Charlestbwn during the 
search, from whence some young men of 
his flock took him to Winniammet, and 
carried iiim down the harbor in a small 
boat, where he was sai^. put on board, 
as the ship passed out 

• The four subsequent years of perplex- 
in)|^ and persistent toil which he spent at 
court during that eventful period in Eng- 
lish and American history, embracing the 
last days of Charles U., the short adminis- 
tration of his brother James, and the be- 
ginning of William and Mary's reign, can- 
not be condensed into this brief sketch. 
The detuls would make a volume. Suf- 
fice it to say, that, through patience, and 
prayer, and remarkable providences, 
which led this good man often to exclaim 
with the pious Psalmist, *^ Whoso is wise, 
and will observe these things, even they 
shall understand the loving kindness of 
the Lord," his mission was fulfilled in a 
way to command the admiration of every 
impartial historian. The almost universal 
feeling of disappointment that came over 
the people when they found that their old 
colonial charter was not to be restored, 
did not blind their eyes to the privileges 
that were secured by the new one, nor to 
the diplomatic skill by which they were 
obtained. 

In the Provincial legislature which met 
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immediately after his retarn, and which 
Bpent fleveral days in examining the pro- 
Tisions of the new charter, and in hearing 
a statement of his proceedings, a onani- 
mous vote of thanks was passed ^< for his 
faithful, psdnful, indefatigable endeavors 
to serve the country ; " with the expres- 
sion of a denre to ** reward his merito- 
rious endeavors ; but by reason (^ the 
expensive war under which they were 
laboring, they were at present unable to 
do anything proportionable to his merits." 
Dr. Mather replied, ^ that he sought not 
theirs but tA«m, in all Jthat he had endeav- 
ored; and, for his recompense, he was 
willing to expect it in another world." ^ 
Even htB own personal* expenses were not 
met without drawing upon his private 
resources to the extent of two hundred 
pounds at one time, and borrowing three 
hundred at another, *^ for the repayment 
of which," says he, **I engaged all the 
estate I have in the worlS." Wherein 
did the ever memorable patriotism of 
Geoi^ Washington rise above the level 
of Increase Mather's ? It should be stated 
in this connection, that while he was con- 
stantly preaching in metropolitan pulpits, 
during his sojourn in London, he would 
accept of no other return than a pledge 
on the part of the ministers to use their 
friendly offices in aid of his mission, by 
laboring with such lords and ladies of 
their acquaintance as might be supposed 
to have influence at Court So engrossed 
was he with his country's interests, and so 
unselfish in his methods of securing them. 
He also obtained ^* donations to the prov- 
ince and the college amounting to at least 
nine hundred pounds more than all the 
expenses of his agency." It was through 
his unpaid and unsolicited efforts, more- 
over, that Plymouth colony was not ap- 
pended to the jurisdiction of New York, 
instead of being, as now, a part of Massa- 
chusetts. Which of our modem ministers 
at the Court of St. James has had weight- 
ier affairs to transact, or can give a better 
account of their transactions ? 

1 BMiiarkables, p. 166. 



In the multitude of Dr. Mather^s other 
cares while in England, he found time to 
take a leading part in forming that cele- 
brated basis of union between the Eng- 
lish Presbyterians and Congregationalists, 
known as ^ Heads of Agreement, assented 
to by the United Ministers, formeriy 
called Presbyterian and Congregational," 
and which Cotton Mather would have 
us understand had been for a long time 
exemplified on this side the water.' It 
was the testimony of Dr. Annesley, Mr 
Yincent, and others, that ** this unioa 
would never have been effected if Mr. 
Mather had not been among them ; and 
they often, therefore, blessed God for 
bringing him to England and keeping him 
there." He even had a formal vote of 
thanks from <*a General Assembly of 
ministers in Devon," of which John Flavei 
was moderator. 

The life of Dr. Mather from the date of 
his return, in 1692, till his death in 172S, 
was marked by no extraordinary event 
HiB resignation of the Presidency of Har- 
vard College, in 1701, is supposed to have 
been hastened by the strategy of his pdi- 
tical and religious opponents, in procuring 
the passage of ap Act in the Greneral 
Court, requiring the President to reside 
at Cambridge — a condition which they 
well knew his devoted people would never 
accept They would not even listen to 
his request for a dismission on the fiftieth 
anniversary of his settleinent; though, 
*<to make his old age easy to him," they 
consented that he should preach only 
when he felt able and inclined. 

As Elisha, the Tishbite, never seems 
more active in the performance of his 
prophetical functions than just when **■ the 
Lord would take him up into heaven by a 
whiriwind," so it was with Dr. Mather. 
The oHwn cum dignitate senedutisy which 
Cicero so beantifiilly describes as the re- 
ward of a virtuous life, he never reached. 
The dignified old age he attained and en- 
joyed ; but the repose was not permitted 
him. The approaching end of his labon 

<UAffnAUft,Tol.U.,p.288. 
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enhanced their value in the public estima- 
tion. Contrary to all modem analogies, 
as his pulpit powers gave signs of decay, 
there was a stronger desire to hear him 
preach. ** The churches would not per- 
mit an ordination to be carried on without 
him, as long as he was able to travel in a 
coach." Importunate applications were 
continually made to him for prefaces to 
forth-coming books ; tnd happy was the 
author — happy the publisher — who could 
get the sanction of his revered name. 
When he preached, stenographers took 
notes, which not unfrequently found their 
way to the public through the press. His 
own publications were numerous, of which 
the last two — issued only a few months 
before his death, and seemingly prophetic 
of that event — were " A Dying Pastor's 
Legacy,' and " Elijah's Mantle." * 

1 The following catelogM of his prodoetfow, with 
fh« date of their puUioAtlon, is appended to hia 
" RiXAKXABUB^" — "without aoj mentloii of the 
learned and UMftil Prefiices, which the publishers of 
Biaii7 books obtained from him, as a beautlAil porch 
uto them ; and whieh eoUeoted wonld make a oon- 
Biderable rolume.** 

1609. The Mystery of Israel's Salyation. 

16T0. The Ufe and Death of Mr. Richard Halher. 

1678. Wo to Dmnkarda. 

1674. The 1>«y of Trouble near. 

** Important lYnths about Conremlon. 

1675. The First Principles of New England. 

** A Di^conrae conremtng the Subject* of Bap- 
tism and Consociation of Churchea. 
« The Wicked Man's Portion. 
" The times of Hen in the bands nt Ood. 

1676. An History of the War with the Indians, with 

an Exhortation to the Inhabitants. 

1677. A Relation of Troubles of N. £. ttma the In- 

dians. fr<^m tha l)eg1nning. 
** An llistorical Discourse on the Preraleney of 

Prayer. 
** Renewal of Covenant the Duty of Daoaying 

and Distressed Churches. 

1679. Pray for the Rising Generation. 

1679. A Call to the Risinic Generation. 

1680. The DlTine Right of Intent Baptism. 

** The reat Concemroi'nt of a c:oTenant>peopIa. 

•* HeaTen^ Alarm to the World. 
1682. Diatriha d* Sigmp Fiiii Homimu, 

" Practical Truths. 

** The Chureh a Snt(ieet of Paraeention. 
16S8. Com'tofTophia: or a Discourae eonoeming 

Come'ra. 
1684. Remarkable ProTidenoes. 

" The Doctrine of Divine Pmrldenee. 
1686. An Arrow against Proftneand Fromiaevoiu 
Danres. 

1686. TbeMyatnyorCsmifT. 

" The Greateat of Sinners Exhorted. 
" A !>ermon on tha Xzecution of a Poor Man for 
Murder. 

1687. A Teatimony against Superstitions. 

1688. De iurcftsu EvanftUi apud Tndoa ; Spisiola. 

1689. The Unlawfulness of using Common-Prayer ; 

and of Sweating on the Book. 

1690. Several Papers relating to tha Stata of New 

England. 



His last public service, as we learn from 
hn son, was *' an excellent and pathetic 
prayer, in a mighty auditoxy, which con- 
cluded a day of prayer kept by his 



" A Relation of the SUte of New England. 
« The Revolution Jnatilled. 
1698. The Blessing of Primitive Counsellors. 
" Oaaea of ComMienoe oonceming Witchcraft. 
** An Esaay on the Power of a Paator for the Ad- 
ministration of Sacraments. 

1695. On the eaae, Whathar a Man nay many hla 

Wife^s own Sister. 
" Solemn Advice to Tonng Men. 

1696. Angelographia. A Treatise of Angels. 

1697. A Discourae on Man^s not knowing his Time. • 
*^ Tha care of Conscianoa concerning the eating 

of Blood. 
1696. David aerving Ua Ganaiation. A Fnnaral 

Sermon. 
1689. The Surwt Way to tha Highest Honor. 
** A Discourse on Uardneaa of Heart. 
** The Folly of Sinning. 

1700. The Order of the Qoapal Tlndloatad. 

1701. The Blessed Hope. 

1702. Bemarka on a Sermon of Oeoiya Keith. 
" Ichahod : or, The Glory Departing. 

<* The Cbbistuii Religion the only true RaUgkn. 
M The Excellency of a Public Spirit. 

1708. The Dutv of Parents to Pray for (heir Chil- 
*' Soul -saving Gospel Truths. [dzan. 

1704. The Voice of God in Stormy Winds. 

" Practical Truths, to Promote HoMneaa. 
1706. Meditations on the Glory of Christ. 

1706. A Discourse concerning Earthquakes. 
'< A Testimony against Sacrilege. 

** A Dissertation concerning right to Sacramenta. 

1707. Meditation on Death. 

" A Disquisition concerning the State of Souls 
Departed. 

1709. A Dissertation concerning the Future Conver- 

sion of the Jews. Confuting Dr. Llghtfoot 
and Mr. Baxter. 

1710. A Discourse concerning TUth and Prayer for 

the Kingdom of Christ. 
" A Sermon at the Artillery Election. 
^ Awakening Truths tending to Conversion. 

1711. M«^itations on the Glory of the Heavenly 

World. 
" A Discourse concerning tha Death of tha 

Righteous. 
*« The Duty of the Ghlldran of Godly Parento. 

1712. Burnings Bewailed 

^ Remarks upon an Answer to a Book againat 

the Common-Prayer. 
•< Meditations on Sanctifloation of tha Lord% 
^Day. 
1718. A Plain Discourse, showing 'who shall, and 
who shall not, enter into Heaven. 
" The Believer's Gain by Death. A Funeral 
Sermon 
1714. Resignation to the Will of God. On the death 

of his Consort. 
1716. Je!>us Christ a Mighty Saviour, and other snb- 

jiH;ts. 
1716. A Disquisition eoncemingSoclaaiaatiealCoaa- 
cils. 
** There is a God in Heaven. 
** The Duty and Dignity of Aged Servanta of 
God. 

1718. The Duty of Praying fbr Ministaia. An Ordi- 

nation Sermon. 

u Sermona on the Baatitndea. 

'* Prncrical Troths Plainly DeUvered. An Ordi- 
nation Sermon. 

1719. Five Herroons on several subjects. One on hia 

B'Tth-day. 

1721. Advice to Children of Godly Ancestora. A 

Sermon, roncluding the Boston Leeturn^ on 
Early Piety. . 
" Several small sheets to Justify IkocuiatioH for 
Small -pox. 

1722. A Dying Pastor's Legaey. 
" Elijah's Maatia. 
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Church, to obtain a good sacceas of tho 
gospel, and the growth of real and vital 
piety, with plentiful effusion of the good 
Spirit, especially upon the rising genera- 
tion." What service could have been 
more appropriately selected for the clos- 
ing act of such a life I As, on reading 
the seventy-second Psalm, we come to the 
last verse — ** The prayers of David, the 
son of Jesse, are ended " — with a feeling 
of gladness that the Psalmist is permitted 
to employ his harp for the last time here 
below on a theme so congenial to the 
ruling sentiment of his life, in like man- 
ner we cannot but feel that it is a happy 
circumstance in the end of this eminently 
praying man, that '* his Lord, when he 
cometh," finds him " so doing." Two 
days after this prayer-meeting he fell into 
an apopletic state, from which he never 
so far recovered as to leave his house, till 
conveyed to ** the house appointed for all 
the living." He died August 23d, 1723, 
at the age of 85, in the arms of his son. 
Cotton Mather, where he had before sig- 
nified his desire to die. His funeral was 
attended by a vast concourse of people — 
magistrates, civilians, divines, scholars, 
^^ and spectators that could not be num- 
bered." Thus passed away one who will 
ever hold a place among the ^ Chief Fa- 
thers of New £ngland." 

Of the many important lessons which 
the life of Increase Mather suggested, the 
prescribed limits of this sketch will permit 
the mention of only one, viz. : the possi- 
bility of combining the secular duties of 
life with the sacred : those of the states- 
man with those of the churchman : those 
of the politician with those of the Christian 
minister. The safety of attempting such 
a combination in given cases may not be 
hastily assumed. Each one must deter- 
mine this point for himself, by scrutiniz- 
ing his own natural and acquired procliv- 
ities of heart, and habits of life. But that 
there is no necessary incompatibility — no 
inherent repellency — between these two 
departments of human duty, was striking- 
ly illustrated in the life of Dr. Mather. 



We have seen the part which he was 
called to act in times of high pditical ex- 
citement: how Ailly he. was engrossed 
with the affairs of state for successive 
years together ; and bow successfully he 
plied the arts of diplomacy in conducting 
those state affairs to their desired issue. 
And yet in it all there is no perceptible 
shrinkage of his piety, no loss of spiritual- 
ity, no abatement of religious zeal, not 
even the neglect of the closet devotions. 
This last named test, the most delicate of 
all, and always the first to indicate a spir- 
itual decline, is admirably sustained by 
the entries in his diary during this period 
of his life — entries expressive of his heart 
while breathing forth its naked thoughts 
into no ear but God's. It was as much the 
habit of his mind to lift itself in prayer to 
heaven when negotiating for a charter as 
when wrestling for a soul. He went into 
the royal palace with the same felt reli- 
ance on divine aid that he carried into the 
pulpit, and was as devout in acknowledg- 
ing his obligations for mercies in the one 
place as in the other. *<The Life of 
Trust " might have been written from the 
diary of Increase Mather, two hundred 
years before George Miiller conceived the 
idea of letting his requests be made known 
to the Lord '* in every thing ; " and then 
of taking Christ at his word : ** If ye abide 
in me, and my words abide in you, ye 
shall ask what ye will, and it shaU be done 
unto you." The *' dealings, of God " with 
that remarkable and mqch extolled man, 
reveal nothing relative to prayer persist- 
ently offered and promptly answered, that 
is not paralleled in the dealings of God 
with Dr. Mather. Probably he came 
nearer than any other man of modem 
times to the apostle's requisition, of ** pray- 
ing always, with all prayer and supplica- 
tion in the spirit" In addition to mental 
ejaculations — those arrows of which his bi- 
ographer tells us his quiver was full — he 
was habitually on his knees six times a 
day, in his family and closet prayers I 

Doubtless this devotional spirit to which 
he had schooled his heart by closet duties 
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from the beginning of hia Christian life, 
was the staff* on which he was able to 
lean, and brace himself against the pres- 
sore of worldliness. And when we see, 
as in his experience we do, that it is an 
adequate brace, we have learned a lesson 
of the greatest practical value at the pre- 
sent moment. The ministers of to-day, 
like those of 1776, and of 1683, are called 
npon, in the providence of God, to com- 



bine the patriot (the poliiician, if the word 
can be kept to its true significance) with 
the preacher. How to do it without detri- 
ment to the interests of spiritual religion 
— how to make piety and patriotism sub- 
servient to each other, and jointly trium- 
phant in the rescue of our beloved coun- 
try from the parricidal blow (hat is now 
aimed at its life — is convincingly taught in 
the foregoing sketch. 



CONGREGATIONAL CHUECHES IN PORTAGE AND SUMMIT 
COUNTIES, OHIO. 



BY BBV. JOHW 0. HAET, RAVENNA, OHIO. 



(Continued 

Cuyahoga Falls is a manufacturing 
village at the angles of the towns of Port- 
age, Northampton, Stow and Talmadge. 
Its population in 1850 is included in .those 
towns. In 1860 it was 1,526. The early 
inhabitants were, many of them, from 
Hartford and Middlesex counties, Ct 

The First Congregational Church was 
organized Feb. 14, 1834, by Rev. Messrs. 
Benson C. Baldwin and J. C. Parmelee. 
The Church was supplied with preaching 
at an early day by Rev. Messrs. Benson 
C. Baldwin, Clement Long, Jarvis Gregg, 
and Joel Byington. 

Rev. William Clark was ordained pas- 
tor Oct. 24, 1838 ; dismissed April 6, 1847. 

Rev. William C. Foster was ordained 
Oct. 13, 1847 ; dismissed May 27, 1849. 

Rev. S. P. Leeds, onlained June 18, 
1851 ; dismissed June 23, 1855. 

Mr. J. L. Tomlinson, s. s., Henry N. 
Day, s. s., and Prof. H. B. Hosford, s. s., 
till May, 1858. 

T. S. Clark, D.D., commenced his labors 
May 2, 1858. 

The Church was by its organization 
connected with Portage Presbytery, from 
which it was released April 5, 1847, by 
unanimous request of the Church. It 
united with other churches to form the 
Consociation in 1841, and continued with 
it till its dissolution in 1851. It united 
VOL. in. 29 



from p. 287.) 

with the Puritan Conference at its forma- 
tion, and still retains the connection. 

In 1842, when secession and division 
were supposed to be a cure for every ill, 
a faction was formed in this Church, who 
sought to remove it from its old founda- 
tions, and who agitated the Church for a 
time. It issued in the excommunication 
of eight persons, and was of short con- 
tinuance. 

Seasons of unusual religious interest 
occurred in 1840, when 21 were added to 
the Church; in 1848, when 12 were re- 
ceived; and in 1854, when 17 were ad- 
mitted. 

The number of persons who united to 
form the Church was 10; since added, 
268 ; present number, 80. 

There is here also an Episcopal and a 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 



Hudson is No. 4, 10th range; popu- 
lation in 1850, 1,457; in 1860, 1,641. 
The earliest inhabitants, and a large por- 
tion of the subsequent emigration, were 
from Litchfield county, Ct 

The Church was organized Sept. 4, 
1802, by Rev. Joseph Badger, the first 
missionary of the Connecticut Home Mis- 
sionary Society. It was the third on the 
Reserve, there having been organized ear- 
lier a Presbyterian Church at Youngs- 
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town, and a Congregational Church, a 
few weeks before, at Austinburg. 

Eleven persons united in the organiza- 
tion from Goshen, Ct, and two from 
Bloorafield, N. Y. Five of the original 
members were living — four of whom were 
present — at the fiftieth anniversary. From 
the arrival of the first settlers, in June, 
1800, for more than fifty years, no Sab- 
bath was without public worship. 

Among the names of preachers of an 
early day, I find Messrs. Badger, Chap- 
man and Robbins, from Connecticut, and 
Scott and Leslie from Pennsylvania. Rev. 
David Bacon resided here from 1803 to 
1807, when he removed to Talmadge ; he 
supplied the pulpit but a small part of the 
time. Rev. John Seward was s. s. half 
the time, in connection with Aurora. 
The precise dates cannot be fixed, as the 
records of this early day are not to be 
ibund. 

In April, 1811, a committee was ap- 
pointed to obtain a minister. As a result 
of this appointment, Rev. Wm. Hanford 
was obtained; called July 5, 1815; in- 
stalled Sept. 7, 1815. He was dismissed 
Aug. 7, 1831. 

Rev. Giles Doolittle, s. s. Sept. 24, 1832, 
to March, 1840. Rev. Mason Grosvener, 
called Sept., 1840; inst. Dec. 22, 1840; 
dis. July 23, 1843. Rev. John C. Hart, 
called Oct., 1843 ; inst. June, 1844 ; dis. 
Dec, 1862. Rev. Newton Barrett, s. s. 
from Dec. 1, 1852, to Jan. 8, 1857. Geo. 
E. Pierce, D.D., and Prof. H. B. Hosford, 
preached in the interval, till Jan., 1858, 
when Rev. George Darling commenced 
his labors. He was installed pastor Oct. 
13, 1858. 

The Church was organized a Congre- 
gational Church, and at an early day 
became connected with an Association, 
which seems to have been left to die. 
In 1815, it became connected with the 
Presbytery, on the Plan of Union; it 
appointed a standing committee, March 
19, 1819 ; adopted the artitles of Portage 
Presbytery, March 81, 1825; abolished 
the standing committee, April 21, 1880, 



and appointed a committee to correspond 
with Congregational churches, with the 
view to forming a Consociation ; voted to 
request Presbytery to dissolve the relation 
between it and this Church, Feb. 4, 1832, 
which request was granted Sept 1, 1850. 

Thus began the movement in favor of 
forming a Congregational body on the 
Reserve. In September, 1 84 1 , the Church 
appointed delegates, to unite with others 
in forming a Consociation. The conven- 
tion met, and adopted a constitution sub- 
stantially the same with that of Litchfield 
South Consociation, Ct. This Church did 
not adopt it, but remains unconnected to 
this day. The acting pastor remained 
with Presbytery, when the Church with- 
drew, and an active controversy was con- 
tinued with him on that account till he 
withdrew fk)m the Church. 

The discussion of slavery, and the dif- 
ference of opinion, as to what was Christ- 
ian dutj' in respect to it, occasioned much 
controversy. Upon these questions, polity 
and slavery, the Church at length divided. 
Twenty persons withdrew to form the 
Free Church, five to form the Episcopal 
Church, and three to join the Methodist 
Church. 

Antinomian perfectionism agitated the 
Church about 1840, and occasioned the 
exclusion of twelve members. 

But notwithstanding controversies, the 
Church has been often refreshed by the 
presence of the Holy Spirit, and enlarged 
by frequent additions. The number re- 
ceived from 1802 to 1827 was 79; from 
Oct., 1827, to Oct., 1828, 36 ; from 1828 
to 1829, 14. **June 17, 1881, a protracted 
meeting was commenced, and continued 
till the 2 2d inst. During the meeting, 
more than 200 professed to submit to 
God, and yield themselves to his service. 
About one half of this number were resi- 
dents of this place. It was a season of 
peculiar interest both to saints and sin- 
ners."* 

The ministry of Mr. Doolittle was a 
season of growth, till checked by contro- 

1 Extract from Recorda. 
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versies. Additions, more or less frequent, 
were made during the ministry of each 
succeeding pastor. 

The congregation, at an early day, 
paid much attention to singing. It has 
always had a very good Sabbath school, 
from which 80 persons have been received 
to the communion of the Church during 
the last ten years. The number of mem- 
bers received to the Church from the be- 
ginning is 663. By profession, 339 ; by 
letter, 324. Present number, 202. 

The other churches are an Episcopal, 
a Methodist, and Western Reserve Col- 
lege Church. 

The Church in Western Reserve Col- 
lege was organized July 13, 1831, by 
Rev. Messrs. Caleb Pitkin, John Seward, 
and William Uanford. It is a Congrega- 
tional Church, connected wiih Presbytery. 
Nineteen persons united to constitute the 
Church. The congregation is composed 
of the faculty of the college, their families, 
and a few other families, and the students 
of the college and "jrammar school. 

President Charles B. Storrs acted as 
first pastor; after him tlie Theological 
faculty officiated in turn, and at present 
Pres. Henrv L. Ilitchcock fills the office. 



Frequent but brief seasons of religious 
interest have occurred during its whole 
history. The number of members from 
the beginning is 480 ; by profession, 120, 
by letter, 360. 95 of those who have 
been members of the Church have be- 
come ministers. This does not include 
members of the college who have entered 
the ministry, but who were never mem- 
bers of this Church. The present num- 
ber of members is 45. 



The Free Congregational Church was 
organized in October, 1842. Twenty 
persons left the First Church for the pur- 
pose of forming the new Church. It 
erected a meeting-house, and sustained 
public worship about eight years. In 
1848 it had 38 members. The secession 
embraced some of the original members, 
and others of the most zealous and effi- 
cient Christians. But the members fell 
into controversy, and at the same time a 
conciliatory course on the part of the old 
Church invited their return, and one after 
another did so, till the Church became 
extinct. " We thought," said one, " that 
surely we had left the devil behind us, 
when we lefl the old Church, but we soon 
found that he was with u9*' 



HISTORY AND REMINISCENCES 

OF THE MONTHLY MEETING OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS OF 
NEW LONDON COUNTY. CT. 

BY KBV. TIMOTHY TUTTLE, LED YARD, CT. 



In giving the history of this monthly 
meeting of ministers, I cannot go further 
back than to the spring of 1810, the time 
when first I came to reside in this coun- 
ty. Whether such a meeting had been 
in existence before that time, or, if it had, 
how long it had existed, I do not know. 
I was present at a meeting of the kind, 
at New London, sometime in the summer 
of that year; and it was not then spoken 
of as a new thing. At the time mentioned 
of my first coming into the county, a ma- 
jority of the ministers of the Association 



were accustomed to attend the monthly 
meeting —some very punctually as now, — 
some only occasionally — and some in the 
county, never. Some, belonging at that 
time, in Windham County, attended the 
meeting here ; and sometimes the meet- 
ings were held in that county. 

The object of the ministers, in estab- 
lishing such a meeting, was, it appears, 
mainly the promotion of their own mutual 
improvement, and that they might be 
helpers of each other in making advance- 
ment in the knowledge of those truths 
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and duties, which pertaiQ especially to 
the work of the ministry, that they might 
seek counsel of each other in every case 
of difficulty, and that their hands might 
be strengthened, and their hearts encour- 
aged. But the meetings in former times 
were not made so deeply interesting as 
they are now. There was not so much 
done, not so many subjects proposed for 
discussion, — of course, not so many assign- 
ments made. Sometimes, perhaps, not 
more than two or three subjects would be 
presented for consideration, and more 
time than at present was spent .in desul- 
tory conversation. Oflen a question for 
advice was asked by some one present, in 
relation to his own parish — perhaps in 
some case of much difficulty. 

Though we now have a few rules for 
the regulation of our proceedings, we have 
no constrained formality. We come to 
the meeting if we please ; and no one has 
any excuse to render, if, at any time, he 
should stay away. What form of pro- 
ceedings there was at first, in relation to 
the businesi of the meeting, I do not re- 
collect. Our records show that a consti- 
tution was formed and adopted in 1828, 
mainly in accordance with which, the 
business of the meeting has been con- 
ducted from that time to the present. 
Doubtless there had been rules of pro- 
ceeding before that time. 

Our practice now is to meet with some 
brother, as we find it convenient, at 1 1 
o'clock, A. M., on the first day, and to 
close at the same hour on the day follow- 
ing. In acting as moderator, each brother 
is expected to take his turn in alphabeti- 
cal order, without any further ceremony. 
Assignments are made at one meeting for 
discussion at the next ; and every brother 
has some subject or question assigned, on 
which he is expected to write. When an 
essay is read, the subject is put around 
by the Moderator, and every one has the 
opportunity to remark upon it, if disposed 
to do so: then the writer is called upon 
to reply. We take for consideration, not 
only difficult passages of scripture for ex- 



egesis, but popular questions as they arise ; 
and thus our aim is to keep up with the 
spirit of the age. We usually have a 
public service for the benefit of the peo- 
ple where we meet, as well ajs for our 
own ; and when we are by ourselves, crit- 
ical remarks are made in regard to the 
performances. 

I observed that the ministers' meeting 
was in existence in 1810; but it has not 
existed in continuous time from that 
period to the present In 1831, when 
extensive revivals prevailed in almost 
every parish in the county, as well as in 
other parts of the State, the monthly meet- 
ing was suspended during a year or more. 
It was then re-organized, and maintained 
with more vigor than it had been before. 

I now proceed to name some of those 
ministers who, in former times, attended 
this meeting, but have since gone to their 
eternal reward. 

Among the oldest of those ministers 
was Mr. Murdock, of Bozrah. lie was 
regarded as a man of truly devoted piety, 
— useful and beloved as a pastor, but of 
rather moderate talents. He died among 
his own people in 1818. 

Mr. David Austin was accustomed to 
attend our meeting. He was a man of 
peculiar temperament, — remarkable for 
his eccentricity of character, or w^bat, per- 
haps, might be termed partial derange- 
ment. Whether he was bom in a de- 
ranged state or not, is a thing unknown ; 
but he was thought to be so ever after he 
was bom. Doubtless he had much bril- 
liancy of imagination ; and he might have 
been more useful, if the main wheel of his 
intellectual machinery had not been out' 
of place. In conversation and in preach- 
ing, he was never in the least wanting in 
words, though his preaching was extem- 
pore. He was always cheerful and pleas- 
ant ; and though sometimes he was sharply 
criticised, and things were said, at which 
others probably would have taken offence, 
yet I never knew him to manifest the 
least irritation. He had the faculty of 
using an abundance of words with few 
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ideas. Among those who were better 
pleased with sound than with substance, he 
was a very popular preacher. Returning 
fix)m New Jersey, where he had been set- 
tled, he came to New Haven, his native 
place, and having property left him by 
his father, he commenced extensive build- 
ings for the occupation of the Jews, as he 
expected their immediate restoration. 
Thus he spent all the property he had, 
and found himself in New Haven jail, 
(see Dr. Sprague's notice of him.) After- 
wards he came into this county, and was 
settled in Bozrah, and died in 1831. 

Another early attendant of the minis- 
ters' meeting was Mr. Ely, of Lebanon. 
He was a man of rather more than ordi- 
nar}* powers of mind, of sound judgment, 
discretionary in his movements, — an a^le 
connsellor, and much esteemed by his 
brethren in the ministry, as well as by the 
people of his charge. 

Two others, living out of the county, 
were accustomed to attend this meeting. 
One was Mr. 8. P. Williams, of Mansfield. 
He was a man of much sprightliness. I 
recollect bis preaching at a miniiiters' 
meeting in Norwich, when Mr. Hooker, 
in criticising the sermon, compared it to 
a branch, broken from a tree for a whip, 
and used with all the twigs and leaves 
remaining on it. The idea to be con- 
veyed was, that a man could strike a 
harder blow with the leaves off. It might 
be well now, in some cases, if such an idea 
were remembered and acted upon. Mr. 
Williams was not wanting in leaves. 

The other irom without the county was 
Mr. Andrews, of Windham. He was a 
a man of rather ardent temperament, 
manifesting much warmth in his preach- 
ing, and an anxious desire to do good. 

In referring to men within the county, 
I may mention Dr. Nott, of Franklin, who 
was well known to most in this meeting, 
and whose celebrity was almost world-* 
wide. His life appeared to be governed 
by an expression, which he was noted for 
repeating : ** wisdom is profitable to di- 
rect." He was remarkable for his punct- 
VOL. HI. 29* 



uality in the performance of all his en- 
gagements. In attending our meetings, 
we expected his appearance within five, 
or, at farthest, within ten minutes of the 
time specified, unless some accident had 
befallen him. Once he was delayed by 
being thrown from his carriage, and at 
another time by a funeral. In all our rural 
parishes, he was very popular as a 
preacher, and for the reason that there 
was so much plainness and simplicity in 
his style, that everybody could understand 
him. He was not accustomed to use more 
words than were necessary to convey the 
idea intended, and then, the saitie idea 
was ^ever turned over and over again, 
by a mere change of phraseology; but 
when he had said one thing, he went on 
to say something else. In prayer, on 
every special occasion^ there was a pecu- 
liar appropriateness in his language ; and 
yet he was always concise. He was care- 
ful to have the right word in the right 
place. One or two anecdotes may be 
mentioned to illustrate his character. 
Once, when the meeting was at my place, 
I requested that, at the public service, 
and at the close of the sermon, the breth- 
ren would make some remarks. As soon 
as there was an opportunity, Dr. Nott 
arose in the congregation, and said : 
•• Once I came to North Groton to preach, 
after there had been a snow-^torm, fifty 
years ago ; and I had to beat the path all 
the way from Franklin ; and I found only 
a handtul of people at meeting here. Now 
you have got to be a town, and I suppose 
you feel somewhat elated. But, my 
friends, you want religion : you want it 
in your Church and society : — yon want 
it in your families ; yon want it in your 
town ; and, if you have it, Ledyard will 
be very different from what North Groton 
has been for the last fifty years." His 
thus coming to preach after a snow-storm 
was, I suppose, in the long interval when 
the society had no minister. At an or- 
dination in Griswold, after the exercises 
were over, and he was at the house of a 
friend, a Miss Wilson was introduced to 
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him. Instantly he replied, " I don't know 
who you are, but I hope you are good." 
After he had entered his dotage, being at 
one of our meetings, he fancied that he 
was Moderator, and after the reading of 
an essay by some one, he commenced put- 
ting the question round for remarks. 
" The next," he would say, " the next : 
time is precious." This he did to the no 
small amusement of the members present, 
and while another was the real Modera* 
tor. He spent the whole of his long min- 
istry (over sixty years) among the people 
of Franklin, and there he lies buried. 

I mention also Mr. King, of Norwich, 
as one who was accustomed to attend the 
monthly meeting at an early period. He 
was a plain man, — "in language plain, 
and plain in manner, as conscious of his 
awful charge," — too plain to comport with 
the fastidiousness, or to suit the taste, of 
some of his hearers. He was determined 
to act honestly, though it might be to his 
temporal hurt. 

Next afler him, in the same place, was 
Mr. Hooker, a man who stood very high 
in the public estimation, and deservedly 
BO, as a minister, and as a teacher .of 
young men preparing for the ministry. 
We esteemed him as a most valuable ac- 
cession to our meeting. But he " continued 
not by reason of death.*' 

After him was Mr. Alfred Mitchell, a 
man of no ordinary talents. As a college 
acquaintance I knew him well. He was 
a good scholar. One most prominent 
trait lin his character was independence. 
This trait appeared in his early life. He 
would think and act for himself; and he 
was strenuous in support of the estab- 
lished doctrines of the Gospel, in opposi- 
tion to every new-fangled scheme. He 
died in the prime of manhood. 

I call to mind also, Mr. Erastus Ripley, 
once the pastor of the church in Goshen, 
(Lebanon,) afterwards, for several years, 
a stated supply in Montville. He was a 
stout man, both in body and mind, — a 
close reasoner, against whom an opponent 
would find it difficult to maintain his 
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standing. But, in his style, there was no 
more brilliancy than there is in Locke's 
Essays ; and in his manner there appeared 
but little animation. Some might call 
him a dull preacher ; yet, in his sermons, 
there was no lack of thought. He was a 
strong AboliticHiist, beyond most of his 
brethren at that time. 

Another, who was frequently with as 
in our meetings in former times, was Mr. 
Nelson, of Lisbon. He had some peco« 
Rarities of temperament — subject, at times 
to great religious depression, — such as to 
incapacitate him for the performance of 
parochial duties. He was strictly consci- 
entious. Once, on a Saturday aflemoon, 
he sent his man to Jewett City after 
a piece of beef. The beef was not 
butchered till afler sunset on Saturday 
evening. The man, of course, had to wait 
for it; and when it was brought home, 
Mr. Nelson would not have it cooked, — 
he would not touch if. but would have it 
given to the cats, becciuse, as he con- 
ceived, it was butchered afler the com- 
mencement of holy time. In regard to 
many things, he was strong in his preju- 
dices and immovable. 

I mention also Mr. Horatio Waldo, of 
Griswold, as one who was deeply inter- 
ested in our meetings. He was an 
instance of a large mind in a small body. 
His mind was keen and discriminating. 
He was an excellent pastor, much beloved 
by bis people : yet, failing in health, fau 
bad to be dismissed, much to his regret. 
He removed with his family to western 
New York, where he died. 

Mr. John Hyde, of Preston, was another 
attendant of the meeting, — generally pre- 
sent, and most commonly on the right 
side in any question that was discussed. 
He was respected by the people of his 
charge, and by his brethren in the minis- 
try, and was pleasant and companionable 
* in his intercourse with men. 

We call to remembrance also, Mr. Eli 
Hyde, once the pastor of the Church in 
Salem, and oflen with u^ in our meetings. 
He was a man of a very sound logical 
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mind, firm in the tratb, and a good 
preacher, so far as nnadomed language 
was concerned ; for there ivaa no spark* 
Ung of rhetoric. Besides an mipediment 
in his speech, there was a kind of formal- 
ity, instead of an open fanuliarity, in his 
intercourse, which perhaps, tended to 
' keep his people at a distance from him ; 
yet we are not to sappose that there was 
in him any want of kindly feeling. The 
two last mentioned ministers were both 
nadyes of Franklin, — ^both sons-in-law of 
Dr. Nott, — and both lie buried in the 
same family burying-place. 

Among the departed we recollect Mr. 
Joshua R. Brown, once in Goshen, — a 
faithful laborer, we believe in the Lord's 
▼ineyard. He was last settled, we be- 
lieve, in East Longmeadow, where he 
died in the midst of bis usefulness. 

Mr. Charles Thompson, of Salem, was 
sometimes with us in ohr meetings. In 
his religious performances, as well as in 
the more secluded walks of life, he was 
overflowing with zeal and animation. A 
warmth of feeling characterized all his 
movements ; and, as a pastor, he was use- 
ful. He had the affection of his people 
on accoant ot bis fervency in religion. 
But, whatever his text might be, his ser- 
mons were much alike. They were 
mainly hortatory. 

Mr. Oliver Brown, who labored for a 
time as a stated supply at Bozrahville, 
was Fometimes present at our meetings. 
He was a man of respectable standing as 
a minister, distinguished for his simplicity, 
— kind, affectionate and unassuming. His 
piety was conspicuous. 

Several others might be mentioned, 
once frequently with us, but now passed 
away. One . was Mr. St. John, of East 
Lyme, a sharp-sighted critic. Another 
was Mr. 'Benson C. Baldwin, of Norwich 
Falls. Another was Mr. Boyes, of the 
2d Church in New London — ^a very 
worthy and much beloved brother. An- 
other still was Mr. Aitchison, who died a 
missionary in China. 

We now come to one who was the prif 



mum mobile among us — the great motive 
power by which the main things relating 
to this meeting were directed. And is 
McEwen dead? and shall we hear no 
more, in these meetings, that voice 
which riveted the attention of all present, 
—of strangers as well as familiar associ- 
ates ? True it is, though hard to be real- 
ized, that he is gone. As we saw him in 
his coffin, and as we laid our hand upon 
his forehead, we felt there the cold chill 
of death. Truly may we say, a great 
man among us has fallen — one with whcmi 
we have taken sweet counsel, — in whose 
society we have delighted, whom we al- 
ways expected to see when we met To 
me he was peculiarly dear, and increas- 
ingly so in the last years of his life. In 
our meetings, he always had something to 
say on every subject presented ; and he 
but very seldom failed to fulfil his own 
assignments. To say he was the main 
stay of this monthly meeting, will not, I 
trust, be regarded by any one as saying 
too much. I do not say, for I do not 
know, that he was the founder of the 
meeting. Bi^t it must have died a long 
time ago, if he had not contributed his 
power and influence to keep it alive. It 
is understood that he wrote about 400 
essays on various topics, which be read at 
our meetings. At his own fireside, but es- 
pecially when he was abroad with us, he was 
always cheerful, — often amusing and play- 
ful. His conversational powers seemed 
to be inexhaustible and never tiresome. 
Of anecdotes he had an abundant store ; 
and they would bear to be repeated, as 
they often were, by himself. No other one 
could relate them so well. He was the 
proper man for New London, at the time 
he came, and for this county ; and God 
sent him here at the right time, just when 
his labors and influence were most needed. 
The idea of a Home Missionary Society 
for Connecticut originated with him, as 
he saw the moral desolations of this 
county; and, in concert with another 
minister in his study, some plan of opera- 
tion was devised. Surely many of the 
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charcfaes in this county have reason to 
thank God that Dr. McEwen was sent 
among them. No man ever did more for 
their spiritual benefit. Who among us 
canght his mantle as it fell ? If any one, 
let him wear it 

I have thus alluded to those members 
of the meeting, who have passed away, so 
&r as I have been able to call them to 
mind. I might name others, within 
the county in days past, — such as Dr. 
Strong, of Norwich Town, Mr. Cone, 
of Colchester, Mr. Alden, of Montville, 
and Mr. Hart, of Stonington. But, ^ough 
they were members of the Association, I 
do not recollect that they oflen, if ever, 
attended the monthly meeting. Many 
others, still living, were once with us, but 
are now absent. The present members 
of the meeting I have no need to mention. 

This monthly meeting of ministers, we 
may truly say, has been the means of in- 
calculable benefit to those who have been 
punctual in attending it, and who have 
taken an active part in its exercises. 
When essays were read, or subjects were 
discussed, and there was an opportunity 
for free remark, as the question passed 
around, some new spark of light would be 
elicited, as by the collision of the flint and 
the steel, and that spark would give a new 
impulse to the minds of many present 
Those who did not go home, feeling that 
they had been profited and strengthened, 
and cheered by the meeting, might pro- 
perly regard it as a fault of their own. 

Great benefit is derived from the criti- 
cisms that are made on the performances 
of l^e meeting, whether these perform- 
ances are a part of the public service, or 
simply among ourselves. We are coi^ 
rected in regard both to our matter, and 
our manner ; and why should we not be 
willing to be criticised, and even desire 
to be, if we place ourselves, as well we 
may, in the attitude of learners ? It is a 
common 8a3ring, *^ We are never too old 
to learn ; " and we never shall know so 
much, but that we may know more. If 
any, in coming to this meeting, cannot 



bear criticism, or are apt to take oflence 
at it, let them stay away. Some in times 
past, I know, have taken ofieoce. One 
was so much oflRdnded, that he forsook 
our meeting. Another remarked, that he 
should not attend the meeting any more, 
if he was to be criticised as he had been. 
Another still, a man of extremely delicate- 
feeling, was greatly agitated by some re- 
marks which a broker made upon a seT>- 
mon, which tlie former read. He was so 
much offended, that, at our next meeting, 
he made a complaint of die ill treatment, 
and we had to appoint a committee to 
settle the difficulty between the two. 
Sometimes, cutting remarks are uncalled 
for. But when the remarks are not over- 
bearing, and are made in kindness, they 
ought to be kindly received. 

We meet as brethren, as fellow-laboren 
in the same great work, having, we trust, 
the same object in pursuit — the salvation 
of souls, and the advancement of the Re- 
deemer's kingdom. Our frequent meet- 
ings have had the effect to make us better 
acquainted with each other than we other- 
wise should have been — to cause us to 
harmonise in our views and feelings, and 
to cement our bond of union. By oar 
frequently meeting for mutual improve- 
ment, we become as well acquainted with 
each other, with our several particular 
traits of character, and with whatever 
capacities we have for mental action, as 
classmates do, in any of our colleges. 
Though we may have shades of difference 
in our views of Theological truth, (and 
shades of difference there have been in 
times past, when controversial points have 
been discussed in our meetings) ; yet they 
have not alienated our affections. We 
still are brethren ; and so we mean to be. 
We know that we are in duty bound to 
'* contend earnestly for the faith which 
was once delivered to die saints." But I 
here suggest the thought, that if some min- 
isters in Connecticut had been as intimate 
with each other as we have been in this 
meeting, there would have been lessofooa- 
troversy, and less alienation of feeling. 
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Sometimes incidents have occurred in 
our meetings, which have made them pe- 
culiarly amusing. I call to mind one 
meeting, which was especially so, when a 
brother, now away from us, read a tirade 
against what he termed ungodly physicians, 
and when he strongly urged that minbters 
ought to qualify themselves to practice 
the healing art among their parishioners. 
He founded his argument on the fact that 
Christ sent forth his disciples to *^ heal the 
sick." He spoke of an unguent, which 
he or some one else had dbcovered, and 
which was proving a grand catholicon ; 
wh^n Dr. McEwen interrupted him by 
asking ** if bacon rinds would not do as 
well." 

Now, as« the object of this historical 
sketch is mainly to show what hcts been, I 
may observe that, from time to time, this 
m«3eting has been increasing in interest, 
and in its beneficial results ; especially as 
it now connects with us some of the breth- 
ren in Windham County. We indulge 
the belief, however vain-glorious it may 
seem, that no other meeting of the kind is 
conducted with more vigor, or is made 
more profitable, or more interesting, than 



the one established here. Perhaps it may 
come to be known abroad that the minis- 
ters of New London and Windham counties 
are a vigorous set of men. We may do 
well, however, to regard the precept: 
** Let another man praise thee, and not 
thine own mouth : a stranger, and not 
thine own lips." 

But while this meeting is so profitable, 
so interesting, so cheering and delightful, 
especially to those of us who dwell in ru- 
ral parishes, why should there be any 
among us who content themselves to stay 
away, and deprive themselves of the ben- 
efit of attending ? Their loss is incalcu- 
lable, though they probably know it not 
No young minister, surely, and scarcely 
any old one, if he has health and the 
power of locomotion, is excusable in neg- 
lecting the meeting. Though there may 
be even a pressure of business on hand at 
home, it is generally better to attend the 
meeting than to stay away. For myself, 
I can truly say, that, in the changes and 
trials, and darkened scenes of my pilgrim- 
age, this monthly meeting has been like 
an oasis in the desert ; and more especi- 
ally in my present loneliness. 



FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, WINCHESTER, MS. 



Tbe Congregational Church in Win- 
chester is one of the younger churches of 
New England. It was organized Nov. 19, 
1840, and consisted originally of ninety- 
seven members, nearly all of whom were 
from the First Congregational Church in 
Woburn. 

The corner-stone of the first church 
edifice was laid July 27, 1840. The 
house contained sixty-eight pews, and was 
built at a cost of six thousand nine hun- 
dred and seventy-five dollars. It was 
completed and dedicated to the worship 
of God, December 30, 1840. During the 
summer of 1849, the church edifice was 
enlarged and improved. Twenty-four 
additional pews were set up, making the 
whole number ninety-two. The cost of 



the enlargement was one thousand four 
hundred dollars. A new and valuable 
organ was procured by subscription in 
the winter of 1852-53. On the morning 
of Sabbath, March 20, 1853, the house, 
with its contents, was totally destroyed by 
fire. There was an insurance upon the- 
building of five thousand dollars, which 
was secured and divided pro rata among 
the pew-owners. 

The corner-stone of the present church 
edifice (a picture of which accompanies 
this sketch) was laid September 5, 1853. 
The whole was completed and dedicated 
with appropriate services, October 11, 
1854. The cost, including the organ, bell, 
carpets, etc., was twenty-five thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-four dollars. 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, WINCHESTER, MS. 



AxEXANDBB R. EsTT, EsQ., of Boston, Architect. E. F. Watson, of Lowell, Builder. 
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The house stands on a gentle elevation 
of ground, perhaps fifty yards from the 
street. It is surrounded by an inclosed 
yard, filled with a growth of young trees. 
Immediately in the rear is a beautifiil 
sheet of water. The dimensions of the 
building are as follows: whole length, one 
hundred feet ; pulpit recess, nine feet by 
twenty-three; audience room, sixty-five 
feet by seventy-nine ; tower, twenty-two 
feet by twenty-three and a half. These 
are the outside measurements. Hight of 
tower and spire, one hundred and seventy- 
two feet. The inside is finished, nave 
and aisle, with groined arches. Hight of 
the center arch, thirty-eight feet. The 
pulpit is open and low. There are no 
galleries. The orchestra is in the front, 
the organ being placed in the tower over 
the maia entrance. The number of pews 
is one hundred and twenty, capable of 
seating, on an average, six persons each. 
The pews are arranged in circular form, 
and are uniformly cushioned and uphol- 
stered. The walls are blocked in imita- 
tion of freestone. The grain of the wood, 
pews, orchestra, &c., is English oak. The 
pulpit and oi^an are rosewood. It is 
universally conceded that the proportions 
and fitting up of the interior are unique 
and tasteful, beautifully in keeping with 
the design of the house. 

On each side of the pulpit is a small 
ante-room, carpeted and furnished with 
conveniences for writing, &c. Below the 
main audience room, but not under 
ground, are a large and small vestry, com- 
mittee room and library. The vestries 
are furnished with settees, uniformly 
cushioned, and will accommodate, when 
thrown together, six hundred persons. 
These rooms are connected by folding- 
doors, and the eye of the speaker, as he 
stands in the desk of the large vestry, 
commands both rooms. 

After the house was completed, the 
pews were appraised to cover the whole 
cost of building and furnishing. The 
highest price affixed was $525, the lowest 
$15. There was not reallv so much dif- 



ference in the value of the pews, but it 
was thought advisable to throw the cost of 
the house chiefly on ^those who were best 
able to bear it. Another object was to 
afford the poorest man in the congrega- 
tion an opportunity of owning a pew, if 
he wished. The appraisal of the pews is 
also made the basis of assessment for 
meeting the current expenses of the so- 
ciety ; so that the burden of sustaining 
the ordinances of religions worship is still 
borne by the rich rather than the poor. 
The annual assessment is now nine per 
cent In one of the lower priced pews, 
therefore, a whole family can be accom- 
modated with seats for less than one dol- 
lar and a half a year. At the first sale of 
pews, some seventeen thousand dollars' 
worth were disposed of. Since then, pews 
have been sold to the amount of about 
five thousand dollars. 

There have been added to the mem- 
bership of the Church during the twenty 
years and more of its existence, three 
hundred and sixty-two persons. Of these 
one hundred and eighty-eight have been 
received on profession of faith, and one 
hundred and seventy-four by letter. There 
have been dismissed and recommended 
to other churches, seventy-five. Forty- 
six have died in connection with the 
Church, and three have been excom- 
municated. The present number of mem- 
bers, therefore, is three hundred and thir- 
ty-three. 

The Church has had four pastors. 
Kev. George P. Smith, the first pastor, 
was ordained June 17, 1841, and dis- 
missed March 11, 1845. Mr. Smith 
was afterwards pastor of the Old South 
Church, Worcester, and died in Salem, 
September 8, 1852. Rev. William T. 
Eustis, Jr., was ordained April 8, 1846, 
and dismissed January 27, 1848. He 
is the present pastor of the Chapel Street 
Church, New Haven, Ct. Bev. John M. 
Steele was ordained August 14, 1848, 
and dismissed February 11, 1852. He 
was subsequently settled in Stratham, 
N. H., and again in Columbus, O. Mr. 
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Steele died in New York City, April 7, 
1857. The present pastor, Rev. R. T. 
Robinson, was ordained October 27, 
1852. All the pastors have been or- 
dained, and none of them, as yet, have 
died in office. 

The Sabbath School connected with 
this enterprise has ilonrished from the 
first. It has ever been a favorite institu- 
tion with the Church. The school now 
numbers three hundred and ten children 
and adults. It is divided into two depart- 
ments, which meet separately, though the 
closing exercise is in common ; the fold- 
ing doors between the two vestries being 
then thrown open. Each department has 
its own Superintendent and corps of 
teachers. The great mass of those who 
have been admitted to the Church on 
profession of their faith, have come from 
the Sabbath School 

The annual contributions of the Church 
and congregation for benevolent purposes 
range from twelve to fifleen hundred dol- 
lars. The current expenses of the Soci- 
ety are not far from twenty-five hundred 
dollars. This sum is raised in part by as- 
sessment upon the pews, and in part by 
subscription. Collections of pew rents 
and subscriptions are made quarterly, the 
box being passed in the church. 

In the spring of 1858, the Church in 
Winchester enjoyed a most precious 
season of revival. The blessing came not 
unexpectedly, but suddenly. It was an- 
other Pentecost. In less than a week 
the number of inquirers increased from 
one to more than a hundred. Of these, 



above sixty were found at the expiration 
of this time rejoicing in hope. Thirty and 
more were converted on one day ; the 
greater part, indeed, at one and the same 
meeting. As the fruits of this revival, 
one hundred and thirty-four were added 
to the Church. Of these, ninety-seven, 
in connection with thirteen others, who 
joined by letter, making one hundred and 
ten in all, were received the same day. 
The ordinance of baptism was adminis- 
tered to forty, who united with the 
Church, and to eleven children. It was a 
day which will never be forgotten in this 
community. 

Thus this Church, though it has not 
yet attained to its majority, has, by the 
blessing of God, come to take . rank in 
numbers and efficiency among the first 
churches in the State. It is planted in the 
midst of an intelligent and enterpriang 
population, a large proportion of whom, 
(twenty-five per cent) are aetual Church 
members. The town is small, having only 
about eighteen hundred inhabitants. There 
is one other Church in the place, of the 
Baptist persuasion, between which and 
the Orthodox Church the best of feeling 
subsists. The revival above referred to 
commenced in the Baptist Society, and 
added greatly .to the strength of that 
Church. It is to be hoped that the cause 
of religion will continue to flourish in this 
highly favored community, until the place 
shall become as one of the mountains of 
Zion, where the Lord commanded his 
blessing, even life for evermore. 



CONGREGATIONAL CHAPELS AND MINISTERS IN LONDON. 

The English Year-Book^ for 1861, reports the following summary of Congr^atiooai 
Chapels and Ministers within the circle of the Postal limits of London, viz : — 

Chapels, I9G 

Pastors, 170 

Ministers without Pastoral Charges, 74 

Students (Theological) in Cheshunt, Hackney, and New Colleges, 96 
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THE NEW ENGLAND ZONE : 

THE SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS RELATIONS OF THE EAST AND WEST. 

BY REV. H. D. KITCHBL, D.D., DETEOIT, HIGH.' 



Men AlO) B&ETHBEN OF THQ E^ST: 

I seem to find my appropriate theme 
prescribed to me in the fact of your invi- 
tation. Dwelling on the hither edge of 
the West, your challenge to me to appear 
and give utterance before you to-day con- 
tains a clear intimation of your willing- 
ness, perhaps your wish, that I should 
speak from my place. Let me make filial 
salutation, then, in the name of your kin- 
dred in blood and in grace, outlying be- 
neath the sunset You have long been 
familiar with appeals from the West. The 
dignity of age faintly touches us ; for the 
West begins to be about fort>' years old. 
Possibly our years of discretion are at 
hand. Yet let me not speak under the 
fear that you are weary of the theme. 
Rightly considered, there never was a 
time when this Western outgrowth so 
mnch needed as it needs to^ay, if not the 
sympathies and aids of the East, yet your 
generous and fair understanding, and a 
candid construction. And pardon me 
beforehand, whatever common-places I 
may commit, while I seek to set before 
you more adequately the condition of the 
West, and your relations to it in the East. 
And first of all, accept the fact of our 
community with yourselves. New Eng- 
land is bounded on the west by the Pa- 
cific, not by the Hudson. In that New 
England which the providence of God 
is year by year restoring to its original 
amplitude — in that New England which 
the Great Patent of 1620 prophetically 
carved out, which should belt the conti- 
nent from sea to sea by the whole breadth 
of your coast-line — in that we claim citi- 
zenship — we of Detroit, Chicago and St 
Paul, from New York to Oregon, all we 

1 Addrew before th« CoDgiegational Library Aaso- 
ciatioD, deJivered in Berkley Street Cbarcb, Boston, 
liay 28, 1861. 
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of that Northwestern New England that 
have gone out from your firesides and 
repeated in that great void what we had 
learned to love in the same homes with 
yourselves. We have not ceased to be 
one with you by this expansion. We 
have prized too highly what has wrought 
so much of blessing here, to leave behind 
us the substance of it, or the form. And 
carrying with us all that we had in com- 
mon, and planting it broadly across the 
continent, we claim to have forfeited no 
honor of our Puritan lineage, and no van- 
tage of our New England citizenship. 

It has been given to the Puritanism 
that found its home on these shores not 
only to produce here a cluster of common- 
wealths foremost in all Christian and civil 
advantages, but to strike itself broadly out 
across Uie land, and create what may 
justly be called Oie New England Zone. 
Within this New Englandized belt that 
stretches away toward the Pacific, dis- 
tinctly defining itself like a Gulf Stream 
of Christian civilization, there is to-day a 
numerical majority of the population of 
this Puritanized Saxon blood, as pure as 
that which flows in the veins of Boston. 
Every valley and hill-side, and almost 
every hearth in the East has its represen- 
tatives there. It is in our blood to press 
Westward. It is the Saxon drift. It be- 
gan long time ago, before the Christian 
era, when Sigge, the son of Fridulph, chief 
of the tribe of Sacassani, led forth his clan 
from the confines of Siberia, to seek some 
western refuge from the Roman oppression 
under Pompey. Four centuries later 
these fugitives had become a hive of ca- 
tions, flooding the Roman empire. It 
especially pressed into Britain, and held 
it as the most western point then attaina- 
ble ; waiting there that divine tuition by 
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T^bicfa It was first Christianized, tben 
Protestantized, and finally Puritanized, 
against the day when God should prepare 
its own place for it beyond the ocean. 
Then it took up again its Westward pro-, 
gress, and found foothold on these shores. 
Instinct with freedom and expansive en- 
ergy, and charged with Christian forces, 
it still pours itself Westward, ultimately 
to clasp hands across the Pacific with kin- 
dred on the other shore. 

Not only b this New England element 
most numerous throughout the West, 
taken in its direct and indirect contribu- 
tions, but it is by far the most operative 
and infiuential, wherever it goes. It is 
the plastic and organizing force. It is not 
number, but weight, that tells in the ifor- 
mative processes of a colonial state. A 
single family of genuine Puritan substance, 
poised on that center, and working out- 
ward, is a germ, around which a whole 
flood of miscellaneous population will take 
form, and serve as nutriment More than 
by its numbers, the innate validity of this 
element molds the rising communities of 
the West, and unconsciously fashions all 
after the ideas with which it comes 
charged. Not a State, nor a town, scarce- 
ly a neighborhood, of the West, but owes 
thus its shaping and attitude, in all essen- 
tials, to the early income of a New Eng- 
land germ. Around this gathered all sorts. 
A New England family, even if it be not 
distinctively Christian, is still a vitalizing 
and organic power — has law in it, and 
system — knows what a School is, and a 
Churchy and a Town-meeting; and the 
subtle presence has mastery, and so the 
neighborhood, the district, town, county, 
State, is leavened and swayed. It works 
dimly for a time, amid the colonial chaos ; 
but presently, as the social web turns 
right side up, the figure appears — it's the 
New England pattern. 

You may trace this outflowing Puritan 
population by their ecclesiastical way- 
marks. Due westward of this, old New 
England there are to-day 1,200 churches 
walking in this way of brotherly co-ordi- 



nation which we call Congregational. 
They hold their succession of faith and 
order back through you to Brewster and 
Robinson, and thence by the nearest 
route to the Apostles. And if we add to 
these what has drifted a little to the north 
and the south of this New England Zone, 
it lacks but little that we have as many 
churches out of New England as are in it. 

But this fact only partially measures 
the leavening power of Puritanism in those 
regions which it has so largely pervaded. 
In any just estimate of its influence, we 
must remember that it has wrought far 
beyond what appears in these churches of 
our order, and has other monuments of its 
power than these. The pioneering chil- 
dren of New England have abundantly 
strengthened another denomination. The 
Presbyterian churches of the Northwest 
are mainly composed of them ; and, far 
beyond their relative numbers, they fonn 
the strength, the molding influence, and 
working force of those churches. It has 
been a grief to those who prized the way 
of our Fathers, that so lai^e a portion of 
outgoing New Englanders should accept 
another polity. It will perhaps appear in 
the end that only half this grief was ac- 
cording to wisdom. There were issues 
contained in this movement that had 
broader scope than we comprehended. 
These are already coming to the surface, 
and the future will reveal them more 
fully. 

During all the first quarter of this cen- 
tury, while the peopling of the Northwest 
was most actively going forward, it was 
accepted as the duty of the New England 
emigrant to forget his partialities for the 
Church he bad loved, and embrace an- 
other. Presbyterianism was already on 
the ground, and invited them in. While 
the first currents of migration were flow- 
ing through central and western New 
York, and breaking over into Ohio and 
Michigan, it scarcely came into thought 
what significance was in the movement 
The West was slowly discovered. Each 
wave of population swept a little beyond* 
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The frontiersman of one day had a west- 
em neighbor the next. With eminent 
beneficence, New England followed her 
children with missionary ministrations; 
but as yet it was not in all her thoughts 
l2iat these outlying growths were to be 
specially parts of herself They had gone 
off from her, and she would care for them 
as forlorn and destitute ones in the wil- 
derness. 

Then came a second period, when it 
became necessary to take note of ecclesi- 
astical diversities, and order in some fash- 
ion the rising churches of the West. This 
was the era of ecclesiastical compromise. 
The strange fact was coming to light that 
the children of New England held fast in 
their new homes to their predilection for 
the way of their Fathers. In the East 
they had scarcely had occasion to know 
Presbyterianism as anything differing fur- 
ther than in name. In all those times, 
New England scarce knew that she had 
a polity worth loving and teaching, and 
her sons went from her with as little de- 
nominational consciousness, and as ample 
liberality of sentiment as the most catholic 
indifferentist could desire. So it came to 
pass, in the earliest years of the North- 
west, that few distinctive Congregational 
churches were anywhere formed. The 
income of Eastern Christians passed freely 
for the most part into existing Presbyte- 
rian churches. And those who found no 
such accommodation, or declined it, were 
early provided with a scheme by which 
they should seem to save both their New 
Englandism and their Charity. A path 
was devised for them — not that which, 
lying exactly in the middle, is said to be 
sa^t — ^but one that judiciously mean- 
dered over all the field of debate, and 
comprehending all the differences, laid 
them under bonds to differ no more. 

This was the Plan of Union. In the 
year o( grace 1801, the high contracting 
powers of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian churches, of the party of the 
first part, and the General Association of 
Connecticut, assuming to represent some 



party of the second part, planned for the 
West an elaborate Plan of Union. First, 
and at. all costs, there shall be a harmony. 
Two polities of church order, radically 
diverse in principle, were now brought 
into immediate contact with each other 
amidst the exigencies of a colonial state, 
and neither found that it could accept the 
other. The measure of wisdom to which 
good men had then attained uttered itself 
in that Plan of Union. The two should 
compound themselves into an indifferency. 
It seemed to the wisest and best men of 
that time the first need of all, to fore- 
stall controversy, and arrange a peace 
beforehand. The best thing conceivable 
was concord, and to disagree was the 
worst So the New England partialities, 
that have ever been singularly omnipres- 
ent within the Puritan latitudes, yielded 
to snch persuasion, and availed only to 
secure under the Plan of Union a mixed 
form of churches, which with the shows of 
freedom and equality, delivered them 
over to the tutelage of Presbyterianism. 
It was an amiable intention, that abund- 
antly honors the charity of the parties. 
But neither knew itself as yet, or had 
power to control the working of the plan. 
It was one of those expedient comprom- 
ises which illustrate the gracious and 
peaceful temper of the parties, and seem 
to work well for the present, but which 
are sure to breed conflict and worse en- 
tanglement in the future. But so New 
England deemed she had provided for- 
ever for the West It was given over to 
an intermediate polity of the composite 
order, which cunningly blended the an- 
tagonisms into harmony. And so there 
was to be an end. 

From this time onward, until 18S7, 
when this union by force of plan and will 
was abrogated by the General Assembly, 
during all that period when the West was 
most rapidly filling up and taking form, 
no direct effort or influence was put 
forth by New England to determine the 
denominational question. She was then, 
as ever, most liberal and prompt in evan- 
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gelizing the new States ; but she mani- 
fested no concern that her children should 
retain the order of politj of their fathers. 
It was not until New Englanders in the 
West found themselves unable to forget 
and foi*sake their New Englandism — not 
till they found all their planned endeav- 
ors after union in vain, seeing that these 
fusions availed to satisfy neither party, 
and did but bind them to worse chafing, 
in a fruitless will-work of apparent agree- 
ment — ^not until Western Christians threw 
up this unprofitable endeavor, and began, 
here and there, throughout the West, to 
make positive assertion of their principles, 
and organize churches purely Congrega- 
tional — not till then did New England 
discover that there must be Congrega- 
tionalism beyond the Hudson. It was a 
surprise, and stirred in many minds a 
pain, as if here were seen an unjustifiable 
stifihess of choice. 

This was the dark day of suspicion and 
rumor, when corresponding Associations 
and Assemblies annually took up the 
story of degenerate and factious Western 
Congregationalism. Eloquent Commis- 
sioners were never so eloquent as when 
they gave freest utterance before New 
England bodies to vague criminations 
and insinuations of heresy and disorder. 
From 1887 to 1852, the West suffered 
deeply from the distrust of her which was 
thus fostered throughout New England. 
Especially it became a sore disappoint- 
ment to the New School fraction of Pres- 
byterianism, after the Exscinding Act of 
1837, that the New England element in 
the West did not wholly rally to the sup- 
port of their new organization. Instead 
of this result, that signal injustice seems 
only to have warned them away more ef- 
fectually from all connection with a sys- 
tem that contained such possibilities of 
wrong. It revealed to them the inherent 
vice of Presbyterianism, and gave them 
fresh reasons and new zeal to establish 
for themselves and their children their 
own order of co-equal and independent 
churches. 



This was the length and breadth of oar 
offending. We began to organize such 
churches. And Union churches, which 
found themselves almost wholly composed 
of New England material, declared them- 
selves independent of Presbytery. It was 
not possible to do this agreeably to our 
neighbors. The explosion would not con- 
duct itself silently. The offense was that 
there should be independent Congrega- 
tional churches outside of New England. 
It was a matter that could have no right 
manner. The separations and recon- 
structions of that time were burdened 
with many delicate difiScuUies. They 
were to be effected under reproach and 
opposition that often stirred resentment ; 
and what is done indignantly is apt to be 
done imperfectly. And every breach of 
comity, and each instance of ill-managied 
secession was heralded abroad with griev- 
ous misconstructions. And every heresy 
was imputed to us. Churches and minis- 
ters that one day were orthodox enough 
for cordial acceptance in Union connec- 
tions, became utterly heretical and anar- 
chical the next by passing out into clear 
Congregationalism. — So we stood, under 
cloud, till the period of the Albany Con- 
vention, in 1862. By that time very con- 
siderable bodies were organized as Gene- 
ral Associations, in the Northwestern 
States, and had begun to make themselves 
beard in self-defense. That great gather- 
ing was most happy in bringing the East 
and the West to understand one another. 
From that day a livelier interest has been 
taken here in your own church order at 
home and abroad ; and at the West, the 
elements have liberated themselves from 
entangling alliances, and gone prosper- 
ously forward to correct defects and es- 
tablish more perfectly the order and faith 
of their churches. 

There is a certain other result of New 
England influence, quite outside of the 
churches that bear our name, which, 
from the delicacies which beset it, is likely 
to receive little recognition from any 
quarter. It is seen in the essentially mod- 
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ified Presbyterianism of tbe Northwest — 
a result that was silently prepared all 
along in those early times, when it 
seemed a consummation to be sought by 
many amiable concessions on both sides, 
that the income of New England Christ- 
ians should pass over into Presbyterian 
Churches. Much in that polity was 
abated and remodded to win them in. 
In many instances the autocracy of the 
local Church was practically adopted. 
The Session began to rotate, and came to 
be little other than a Congregational 
Committee. The vigor of jurisdiction was 
softened. These concessions met with 
much success, and the spirit of Coogrega* 
tionalism flowed freely through churches 
that still bore the Presbyterian name. 
They won a membership of Independents, 
and an eldership of Deacons. And so far 
had this process gone forward, that in 
IBS 7, four entire Synods in this infected 
region, including more than four hundred 
ministers, and about »ixty thousand com* 
municants, were found so essentially un- 
presbyterianized in the estimation of the 
General Assembly as no longer to be tol- 
erable among its constituency. The Plan 
of Union which had fostered the mischief 
was abrogated, and the whole mass of 
Unionism and modified Presbyterianism 
which had accumulated under its work* 
ing for thirty-six years, was cut off at a 
Mow. Other causes have been assigned 
for the Exscinding Act of 1837, but they 
are only other forms of the same cause. 
Whoever will explore the interior history 
of that time, and discern the influences 
that wrought beneath the surface, will 
find the real ground of that great disrup- 
tion in the infused spirit of Independency 
that rendered that whole body of churches, 
whatever else they might be, no longer 
purely and simply Presbyterian. They 
loosely bore the name, but had changed 
— essentialy changed, in the judgment of 
the strict and ruling adherents of that 
denomination — the radical principles and 
regimen of their polity. The " corrup- 
tion of doctrine " which was put forward 
VOL. III. 80* 



as the ground of offense, was simply 
the prevalence of New England type of 
theology. And the voluntary principle 
for the conduct of Chrictian benevolence 
met with acceptance among these churches 
just about as extensively as they had re- 
ceived Eastern material into their mem- 
bership. In short, they had so reduced 
themselves by Puritan dilution that they 
were adjudged to be little other than 
downright Congregationalists. 

It was this exscinded body of New 
Englandlzed Presbyterianism which or- 
ganized under the New School Assembly. 
The elements which had become formally 
blended in its composition were presently 
liberated to some extent The Plan of 
Union churches, where the Eastern ele- 
ment preponderated, have come forth into 
clear assertion of their Congregationalism; 
and where the Presbyterian element was 
in the ascendant, they have fallen into 
that connection. And so there are 
churches of these two orders, side by side, 
all over the West, with few exceptions 
walking in fraternal concord, and observ- 
ing the comities of co-ordinate Christian 
bodies. There are local and occasional 
disagreements, bat it should be distinctly 
aflHrmed that, throughout the Northwest, 
there is, between these two, no rupture of 
Christian charity, no controversy that 
should offend the Christian public. But 
they know themselves two beyond hope 
of blending, and the better for having 
tried it. Each stands on its own distinct- 
ness, and carries on its own work in its 
own way. 

And do not count us factious and ag- 
gressive in the firmness of our attachment 
to the Puritan Church polity. The length 
and breadth of our offending is that we 
have chosen for our ourselves this Con- 
gregational way of the churches, and that 
with all frankness and a steadfast purpose 
of heart, inspired by the reasons of our 
choice, we propose to maintain and pro- 
mote it, under rule of fitness and Christ- 
ian discretion. We accord to others the 
same freedom of choice and action. We 
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hold no invasive attitude. We stir no 
controversy. We ask no more than qui- 
etly to hold our position and have such 
growth as God shall give us. And now, 
at length, our right to this is so far con- 
ceded that we are at peace with our 
brethren, with only such exceptions as 
special exigencies may breed. That 
which endears a pure Congregationalism 
to us is its freedom and fluent adaptation 
— its simplicity of form and order — the 
sovereignty with which it invests the local 
Church within its sphere. And this we 
hold, not divisively, nor as the substance 
of our Christianity. But we discern in 
this free and fraternal way of the churches 
a molding power for good beyond that of 
any other. Its tuition of heart and char- 
acter is more ample and generous, and 
best meets the wants of our composite 
communities, and best orders the social 
and Christian forces for their work. We 
remember its working and product here 
in New England ; and heartily approving 
that style of work, we desire such fruit of 
it all abroad. 

And cherish candid and liberal con- 
structions of us theologically. Let it not 
seem a strange thing if a composite peo- 
ple, a social alluvium, such as has drilled 
from all quarters into the open world of 
the West, should not, at once, with their 
many tongues, pronounce clearly and 
sharply every shibboleth of doctrine. 
Deepest of all, as you listen to their utter- 
ances, you hear the genuine New Eng- 
land Theology, underrunning all, and 
toning all to its harmony. Your faith is 
our faith. If we define less punctually in 
our creed-statements and church-articles, 
remember that oflen the imperative neces- 
sity is upon us, first of all, if we would 
have any form of Christian institutions, to 
blend the Christian elements into some 
consent or co-operation. It is such work 
as you never know in these older commu- 
nities ; and oflen to compose even the be- 
ginnings of a harmony out of such dis- 
cordant varieties requires some patience 
with im|»erfect statements, and a charity 



very tolerant and hopeful. We recognize 
the worth of creeds, frankly and roundly 
pronounced, and the symbols of faith are 
every where at work among us, with an 
educating force that should inspire hope 
of the future. 

And surely it should go far to inspire 
confidence of our orthodoxy, that very 
largely in number, and still more in infla- 
ence, our Western ministry is of New- 
England breeding and culture, and ia 
snch as you have made it They change 
their sky, but not their faith, in passing 
Lake Erie. And every where this gift of 
an educated ministry, with all the odor of 
New England Orthodoxy upon them, ia 
welcomed and coveted in the West, and 
has place and right as it deserves, and 
stands foremost among the inflaences that 
are surely shaping our churches, molding 
their order and informing their faith. It 
is not too much to ask, then, that you will 
suspend the severity of judgment. Only 
give us a few years to strengthen, and 
clarify, and assimilate, and we will be 
content to be measured by the aanae 
standards with you. It is but just, in the 
meantime, to suggest that, for order and 
orthodoxy, our churches and ministry are 
no whit behind our Presbyterian neigh- 
bors, and could find ready acceptance 
with them any hour that they would con- 
sent to pass into their ranks, and bear 
their name. The same stress of newness 
and diversity is now, and has ever been, 
upon them and us. 

And now, as we look out over this ex- 
panding New England, everywhere pierc- 
ing the outlying spaces that skirt the 
Eocky Mountains, we plead that old New 
England will cherish still a lively and ef- 
fective interest in all this ontgrowth of her^ 
self. There is danger that you may come 
to feel an abatement of care in this direc- 
tion, as if this West, so indefinitely vast, 
already so strong in all material resources, 
and now taking on the proportions of 
manhood, no longer needed the fostering 
hand or the special sympathy of the East. 
There never was a time when the need 
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was so great that the bonds of Christian 
fraternity should be drawn close between 
you and ns. For yonr sake and for ours, 
let eyery tie be strengthened that binds 
US together. Through all the length and 
breadth of this New England Zone there 
are claims of community in blood, and 
iktth, and order, that should be gladly 
owned, and perfect understanding should 
be cherished between all parts of this Pu- 
ritan commonwealth, and mutual confi- 
dence and the gracious tenderness of a 
love, deeper than any kinship could be- 
get, should cement us in one. For yonr 
sake, who dwell among these remembered 
hills, no less than for ours, who have 
found homes by the Lakes, and on the 
prairies, let us prize our affinities, and 
cherish our oneness. 

For this is a great and goodly field that 
is opened to us. Between the latitudes 
that limit your shore-line, outward to the 
Pacific, and widening at every westward 
step, lies the heritage which God has as- 
signed us — and a richer in all styles of 
product and capability cannot be found 
on the face of the earth. What breadth I 
What fertility ! What stores of prophetic 
treasure, hidden beneath the surface, 
awaiting the uses of the future I Our 
copper rifts plunge deep towards the cen- 
ter. Lead and iron we measure by 
mountains. We have coal, and gold, and 
furrows full of loaves. What sweep of 
rivers and inland seas — seas almost 
oceanic, and emulously throbbing with 
the same tidal pulse that beats on your 
shores.^ And what development in every 
material direction is already witnessed in 
the States that are washed by these waters. 
In these, and still beyond these, in States 
with names yet unfamiliar to our ears, 
God is disclosing new capabilities and 

1 It is onlj quite recently estebll«hed m a ftct that 
oar Inland waters are capable of tides. It had been 
suspected ; and now, after some years of careful ob- 
•erratioB, it has been aeoertalned by the Corps of U. 
8. Topographical Engineers, that we hare a tide in 
Lake Michigan of about an inch and a quarter, and 
In Lake Superior of nearly two inches. That is all 
we oan do in that way, under our limitations. 



treasured forces, hidden away till now the 
fullness of his time is coming, ready to 
minister to an industrial and commercial 
activity beyond all present thought. 

The same divine ordinance, that opens 
this field for you, prescribes your work in 
it. It is no new claim, for the heart and 
hand of New England have ever been 
open to our Western needs. Do not 
weary in this generosity. Never was this 
Evangelizing enterprise more urgent in 
its claims than now. Your sons and 
daughters are still flowing in full tide 
from these hills to the utmost spaces of 
the West. Out on the edges of the world, 
and iji the vast beyond, where this New 
England floats tentatively in the wilds, 
your forming power is still demanded. 
And our oldest is but new. All through 
the ripest States of the West are a multi- 
tude of churches still feeble and depend- 
ent on Christian beneficence. And all 
that is pure and promising in this vast 
growth still craves your generous sympa- 
thy and care, and longs with unabated 
fondness to clasp hands with you, as kins- 
men in blood, in history, and in grace, in 
these old homesteads and churches under 
the rising sun. 

And that Providence which always sur- 
passes our thought in preparing its agen- 
cies, is now at length giving you your own 
in the American Home Missionary Society. 
It is the right hand of your beneficence 
in the West. All along its history lie the 
fruits of its well-doing. The evangelizing 
zeal that threw out the pastors of New 
England as its first foreign missionaries, 
to care for the children of New England, 
in the early years of this century, in Ver- 
mont and Central New York, begat the 
idea and trained the forces that resulted 
in the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions. The Foreign grew 
out of the Domestic enterprise. This 
stands for its first honor ; and this for the 
second, that the great body of Calvinistic 
churches, of both names, in all the West, 
owe their origin and support through all 
the years of their infancy, to this liberal 
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device of Home missions. Outside of our 
cities, the churches are very few that do 
not owe their support, if not their very 
exbtence, to your generosity through liiis 
Society. 

And now it is coming to pass that hy 
our liberal things we shall stand. New 
England has given her men and means 
with an unstinted generosity that paused 
not to inquire whether they served our 
own denomination or another, if only 
Christ's cause should be promoted. Dear 
as that most Christian agency is to us 
whom it has fostered, it should be most 
precious to you also, as the fairest monu- 
ment of New England magnanimity, the 
proof of her self-forgetfiil charity, and the 
right arm with which she has so wisely 
wrought blessing in the earth. — And if it 
must be so that, one after another, our 
great co-operative Benevolences, that 
have so honored our charity in past times, 
are to faU back on the more stead^ist 
grace of New England — if, especially in 
this work of Home evangelism, no just 
and equal conditions of co-operation prove 
any longer acceptable to our brethren — 
if the terms of further co-operation must 
be, that the strength of Presbyterian care 
and contributions shall go forth in a 
scheme of denominational extension, and 
they share still as ever in the fullness oi 
your liberality — then the only question 
that remains decent is, how to part. It is 
by no wish or act of ours that the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society falls back 
now upon New England patronage. Make 
it then, more than ever, the channel of 
your grace to your -brethren far away. 
How can its intent be better fulfilled than 
by caring through it more eflTectively for 
your own ? Why should you care less 
for us than for another ? They who la- 
bored once with us on terms of love and 
justice in this Home missionary work, now 
choose to look after their own. It should 
be no offence to us that they prefer to set 
forward the Christian work, by all fit 
means, under forms that are dear to them. 



Let them concede to us the same right 
And if you of the East do, indeed, hold 
this polity of Congregationalism on such 
terms of intell^ence as make it fit to hold 
it at all— if it be no fault in us of the 
West that we hold there what has been 
so good and fruitful here — and if this 
American Home Missionary Society shall 
be flung back now on your hands — ^accept 
it as your own. Your seal is on it from 
the first. It is rich in its history of good 
works, and in the gratitude of those whom 
it has fed with bread in the wilderness. 
Be ready to accept it as your own. The 
time is ripe for each of the parties in that 
work of missions to take up its own, and 
with all Christian acceptance of each 
other, but in declared separateness, have 
henceforth the responsibilty each for its 
own work. 

And with gratitude we acknowledge 
the liberal device with which you are 
now supplimenting your Home missionarj 
work in this timely and noble enterprise 
of Church-erection. It is indeed a part 
in the same work. Hundreds of neat and 
most serviceable church edifices have 
already risen under its auspices. No hap- 
pier work has been done within the last 
ten years. Many a missionary has found 
his sphere at once enlarged, and all his 
means of good multiplied, when the bouse 
of God has been given him by your aid. 
And every such edifice stands forth as an 
eloquent witness of your loving care for 
us, imd serves afl another bond of union 
between the most distant parts of this oat- 
spreading New England. 

And now that your mission reveals it>> 
self, accept it with all thankfulness. Im- 
press yourselves purposely on this vast 
field which you are filling. Pour oat 
through all this New England 2«one the 
full heart of your love. Still let us feel 
your full heart throbbing toward us, and 
clasping hands along the whole line, let 
us have more than ever the joy and the 
strength of a conscious coomiunity. We 
are one New England. 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES AND MINISTERS 
IN WINDHAM COUNTY, CT. 

BT RET. SOBBBT 0. LBABXED, BBBLIXT, CT. 

(Concluded from p. 266.) 

Woodstock.— This town was incorpor- Ralph S. Ceamptoh,..- Ord. May 23, 1827 

ated by Massachusetts, March, 1690, and «t.,,..«^ r. «« ,, t * 1 t ' i/ iqqi 

. -^ , , , . . „ . ' , WILLIAM M. Cornell, •• Inst. June 14, 1831 

remained under the jurisdiction of that Dis. Aug. 11, 1834 

colony until May, 1749. It is mainly an Otis Rockwood, Inst. Not. 20, 1834 

agricultural town, and oflTers special ad- . ^ ?": ^^'u* ?f ' i^f^ 

^^ , , , . ,, Jonathan Curtis, Inst. Feb. 18, 1846 

vantages to those who love such labors, Dis. Oct. 18, 1852 

the soil being fertile, and good markets Hbnbt M. Colton, Ord. Oct. 18, 1852 

accessible. The villages in which the ^"- •^"- ^' ^^^ 

several churches stand are small but Since the dismission of Mr. Colton the 

pleasant. pulpit has been supplied mostly by Rev. 

The ecclesiastical history of this town Lemuel Grosvener. 

is peculiar. The date of the formation of Re^« tFoBiAH Dwight was bom at 

the original Church caunot be determined, Dedham, Ms., Feb. 8, 1670, son of I1mo> 

no records of the first pastorate remain- % an^ Ann Dwight, and was graduated 

ing. From the beginning, however, until »* Harvard College in 1687. About 1690 

about 1760, there was only one Church he was ordained pastor of the newly 

in the town, which now maintains four of formed Church in the town of Woodstock, 

the Congregational order, besides those of *h*** under Massachusetts government, 

other denominations. At the dale last *tii8 being the first ordination within the 

mentioned, there came a division into two territory now comprised in Windham 

churches. North and South : then in 1881 County. Mr. Dwight continued in this 

another division of the North Church into connection, until in consequence of some 

North and East In consequence of these troubles that had arisen, a council, held 

divisions, it is somewhat difficult to know ^ag- 31, 1726, advised his dismission, to 

which of the three existing churches most ^^ch the town (by a vote of 60 to 1) 

truly represents the original Woodstock agroed. 

Church. In the notices that follow, the Mr. Dwight then went to Pomfret to 
determination of these questions will be worship, but his former parishionera inter- 
waived, fered to bar him from the Lord's table. 

The original Church of Woodstock wor- At length, in 1 729, a council so far healed 

shiped in the village now known as South the wound, that on some acknowledgment 

Woodstock, and over the Church that has of rashness, Mr. Dwight was restored to 

retained this ancient location there have fellowship in Woodstock Church, 

been settled the following pastors. A while after, on invitation, Mr. Dwight 

JosiAH Dwight,. Ord. about 1690 i^tumed to his native town, and was in- 

Dis. in 1726 stalled June 4, 1785, over the West 

Amos Thboop Ord. May 24, 1727 Church in Dedham, formed on the day of 

• Sept. 7, 1735 ... „ . , ,. . , / 
Abel Stiles Ord. Jul v 27. 1737 ^'« installation, but was dismissed from 

Removed abt. 1760 this charge May 10, 1743, on account of 

Ariel Leonab© Ord. June 22, 1763 gome disaffection toward him. 

• about 1777 „ «. . . , , « 
Eliphalet Lyman, Ord. Sept. 2. 1779 ^^ ^^^ **>» *»« returned to Conner 

Dis. Dec. 15, 1824 ticut, and settled himself in that part of 
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Killingly which now constitutes the town 
of Thompson. Here he died in the year 
1748. 

He was descended from one of the an- 
cient and honorable families of Massachu- 
setts, and is supposed to have had a good 
estate. He is said to have been respected 
among his contemporaries for literarj at- 
ttunments and moral character; though 
his language was oflen singularly quaint, 
and his judgment was not always wise. 
He published, in 1745, at Boston, an 
**" Essay on the outcry raised against reg- 
ular nnging,*' — ^also a sermon preached 
at Framingham. He had no connection 
with Connecticut ministers in Association, 
as most of his life was spent under Massa- 
chusetts laws. 

He married Mary, daughter of Col. 
Bam. Partridge of Hartford, and had by 
her, Anna, bom 1697, and married Itcv. 
James Wetmore ; John, born 1698, who 
married and lived in Killingly aller his 
Other's decease ; Flynt, bom 1704, grad- 
uated H. C, 1724; Ruth, who married 
Thomas Brooks of Haddam; Dorothy, 
who married Penuel Child, of Thompson ; 
Mehitabel, who married South- 
mate ; Eunice, who married Aaron Ly- 
man ; Mary, who married Rev. Marston 
Cabot, of Thompson; Elizabeth, bom 
1716, who married Jeremiah Baker, and 
Theodore, who was born 1721, and is be- 
lieved to have settled in Killingly. 

Rev, Amos Throop was bora about 
1 731, at a place unknown — was graduated 
H. C, in 1721, was ordained at Wood- 
stock, May 24, 1727, the sermon by Rev. 
Mr. Thayer, and held his charge till his 
death, which occurred Sept 10, 1835, in 
the 34th year of his age. He is reported 
" a worthy and amiable character.** His 
epitaph thus laments his departure. 

cruel death, to snatch froai us helow 
One lit to It^ within the spheres on high : 

Bat, since the great Creator orden so, 
Here at his feet he doth suhmissiTe lie.*' 

Mr. Throop is said to have startled hig 
hearers, at times, by the singularity of his 
illustrations and comparisons. 



He married Frances - 



— , from Bris- 
tol, (?) and had six children, most of 
whom died young ; and of the others no 
account has been obtained. 

'Rev. Abel Stiles was born at Windsor, 
March 5, 1708-9 ; the son of John Stiles, 
and uncle of Pres. Stiles, of Yale College. 
He graduated Y. C, 1783, with Pomeroy 
and Wheelock, afterwards famous in the 
Great Awakening; was Tutor in 1736-7; 
was approved by Windham Co. Associa- 
tion, in Oct., 1736, and was ordained ^t 
Woodstock, July 27, 1737. The course 
of his ministry did not ran smoothly. 
There arose a difficulty between him and 
his Church in 1751, the people charging 
him with too much attention to his secular 
interests. In 1757, new occasion was 
found for complaint, on account of his 
supposed partiality for the Saybrook Plat- 
form, and finally, in 1760, his adherents 
set up worship in the North part of the 
town, taking with them the pastor and 
the Church records, and leaving a por- 
tion of the Church to worship on the old 
ground. This was the beginning of a 
bitter contention, which was quieted in 
1 766 by a mutual act of reconciliation. 
The later ministry of Mr. Stiles may be 
presumed to have been more peaceful 
than the former. He retained the rela- 
tion of pastor until afler the infirmities 
of old age made the assistance of a col- 
league needful, and died July 25, 1783, 
in his 75th year. 

Mr. Stiles married Alethea Robinson, of 
Lebanon, in 1 739, and had four children, 
of whom Alethea married a Marcy, and 
the others probably d\ed young. 

Rev. Abiel Leonard, S. T. D., was 
born at Plymouth, Ms., Nov. 5, 1740, son 
of Rev. Nathaniel and Priscilla (Rogers) 
Leonard ; graduated H. C. 1 759 ; was 
ordained June 23, 1763, pastor of that 
part of the original Church of Woodstock 
which still worshiped in their ancient seat 
afler the removal of Mr. Stiles and his 
friends. The sermon at the ordination 
was by Rev. Mr. Barns, of Scituate, Ms. 
He was appointed a chaplain in the Revo- 
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lutionary army, May 25, 1775, and went 
several times dq this service. The records 
of the society contain a letter from Gens. 
Washington and Putnam, dated March 
24, 1776, requesting the consent of the 
people to the further absence of Mr. Leo> 
nard, to which they agreed. Tradition 
says that in the summer of 1778, he was 
cadled home from the army by the sick- 
ness of a child ; that, having overstaid the 
period of his furlough, he was met on his 
return by the report that he had been 
superseded in office. Thb news so affect- 
ed him that he put an end to his life in 
the western part of Connecticut, Aug. 14, 
1 778(?) He is said to have been a large, 
fine-looking man, and an elegant speaker. 
He received the degree of S. T. D. fipom 
New Jersey College, in 1777. 

He published, in 1768, his Thanksgiv- 
ing sermon of the previous year, and in 
1 772, a sermon preached at the ordination 
of George Wheaton, in Clermont, N. H. 

Mr. Leonard married, (1) , and 

had one daughter ; (2) Miss Greene, of 
Bristol, R. I, and had five children, of 
whom Kathaniel became a captain in the 
army. 

Rev. Eliphalbt Lyman was bom at 
Lebanon, March 5, 1754, the son of Jona- 
than and Bethiah Lyman ; graduated Y. C. 
1776 ; studied theology with his brother. 
Dr. Joseph Lyman, of Hatfield, Ms. ; was 
ordained at Woodstock, Sept. 2, 1779, and 
retained his charge forty-five years, being 
dismissed Dec. 15, 1824. He continued 
after this to reside in Woodstock, where 
he died, Feb. 2, 1836, at the age of nearly 
eighty-two years. 

It is said that Mr. Lyman was never 
too ill to preach a single Sabbath during 
his long ministry. His character is de- 
scribed as marked with integrity and gen- 
erosity. He was a man of peace, sound 
in faith, a clear and precise preacher, and 
in his old age like a father to his succes- 
sors in the pastoral office. 

He published two sermons preached in 
1793, and a sermon delivered at the fune- 
ral of Rev. William Graves, of No. Wood- 



stock, besides articles in the CorvMcixexii 
Evangelical Magazine. 

He married Hannah Huntington, of 
Norwich, in 1779, who died suddenly, 
April 19, 1836, at the age of nearly 
eighty-three years. She was a woman of 
uncommon brilliancy of inteUect, and re- 
tained her mental fiiculties remarkably in 
her advanced years. They had seven 
sons and three daughters. Of these, £11- 
phalet is a physician in Lancaster, N. H., 
and Daniel, a physician in Woodstock. 
Joseph, the youngest son, and two daugh- 
ters also reside in their native town. 

Rev. Ralph S. Crampton was bom 
in Madison; was ordained at South 
Woodstock, May 23, 1827, and dismissed 
Dec. 24, 1829 ; supplied at Willimantic, 
1830-32; was insuUed at Hadlyme May 
2&, 1832, and dismissed Nov., 1834 ; was 
installed at Litchfield South Farms, Dec. 
3, 1834, and dismissed in 1836 ; was in- 
stalled at Warsaw, N. Y., Sept. 12, 1839, 
and dismissed; has now been for some 
time District Secretary of the American 
and Foreign Christian Union for Central 
New York, residing at Rochester. 

Rev. William Mason Cornell M. 
D., was bom in Berkley, Ms., Oct 16, 
1812, son of William Cornell, M. D., and 
Abigail (Briggs) Cornell; graduated B. 
Un 1827; studied theology with Rev. 
Thomas Androas, of Berkley, and Rev. 
Timothy Davis of Wellfieet, Ms.; was 
approved by Barnstable Association, Oct., 
1828 ; supplied at Harwich, Ms., for a 
time; was ordained as an evangelist by 
Piscataqua Association, at Exeter, N. H., 
Jan. 19, 1830; was installed at Wood- 
stock, June 15, 1831, and was dismissed 
Aug. 12, 1834 ; was installed at Quincy, 
Ms., Aug. 20, 1834, on the same day on 
which the house of worship was dedicated, 
and dismissed from that chaise July 20, 
1839, on account of failing health. 

For several years he was unable to 
preach, and in this time completed his 
medical studies, previously begun, and 
graduated, M. D., at the Berkshire Medi- 
cal Institution, Feb., 1845. 
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He first established himself in Boston, -Mr. Cnrtis was respected bj his ac- 

where he acquired some reputation in the quaintances as an honest, diligent, faithful 

treatment of diseases of the chest and minister of the gospel, decided in his optn* 

nervous system. In 1849 he was elected ions, yet kind in his feelings, social in his 

Professor of Physiology in the Female nature, and eminently conscientious in Ins 

Medical College of Boston. ' In 1851 he service of God. 

was chosen to a like chair, in a like insti- He was the author of numerous sermons 

tntion in Philadelphia, and in 1852 he and addresses. 

was appointed President of the Penn He married (1) in 1817, Betsey Bar- 
Medical University, of Philadelphia, in ker, of Concord, N. H., and (2) in 1838, 
which city he now resides. Anna Cofran, of Pembroke, N. H. 

He has published, besides sundry ad- By his first marriage he had fonr sons 

dresses and sermons, a 12mo volume and four daughters, of whom the survivors 

called "The Sabbath made for man." occupy positions of respectability and use- 

Another, " Consumption prevented ; *' an- fulness, one son being a physician, and 

other, " Consumption Treated ; " another another a teacher in Hartford, 

on " Inhalation of Vapors and Powders." Rev. Hknry Martyjt Coltox was 

He has been also much engaged in teach- born at Eoyalton, N. Y., Nov. 5, 1828, 

ing. son of Rev. George Colton ; prepared for 

He married, in 1832, Emeline A. Loud, college in the New Haven Grammar 

of Weymouth, Ms., but has no children. School, 1840-4 ; graduated Y. C, 1848 ; 

Rev. Otis Rockwood was born at studied theology at New Haven ; was or- 

Chesterfield, N. H., May 1, 1791; gradu- dained at South Woodstock, Nov. 18, 

ated M. C. 1813, and at Andover in 1852, and dismissed Jan. 24, 1855 ; sup- 

1817 ; was ordained at Lynn, Ms., July 1*, plied the East Church at Avon, 1855-7, 

1818, and dismissed thence June 6, 1832; «fnd is now teaching a private school in 

was installed at South Woodstock, Nov. Middletown. 

20, 1834, and dismissed Nov. 23,1843; He married Lucy Tuttle, of New 

afterwards kept school at HoUiston, Ms., Haven, Oct. 25, 1852, and has children, 

then again at Bradford, Ms., &c., &c. t , , 

Rev. Jonathan Curtis was born at ^^ ^^« ^^^" ^^'^*^>' mentioned that 

Randolph, Ms., Oct 22, 1 786 ; graduated ^^^"* ^ ^^^ ^^'^ ^*^ » *^^^"^° '° ^^ o^^ 

D. C, 1811 ; studied theology with Dr. Woodstock Church,and that a part of ihe 

GiUett, of Hallowell, Me. ; approved by P^^P^*^' ^^^^ ^^^^^ P««^*>^' ^^"^^ ^ '^^^ «• 

Norfolk Association, Nov., 1813; Tutor ^'^^^^^^ ^^'"^ ^° ^^^ ^^^'^ P*^ ^^ ^^ 

D.C.,1814; wasoixiained at Epsom, N. ♦o^"^-^'^ the quarter long known as 

H., Feb. 22, 1815, and dismissed Jan. 1, ^^"^^>' ^'•^^' *»^ "^^ commonly de. 

1825; was installed at Sharon, Ms., Oct. ^^"^^^ ^^ '^ Post-office name of East 

12,1825, and dismissed July 21, 1884; Woodstock. Over this people there have 

was again installed Oct. 1, 1884, at Pitts- ^^^"^ *^^ ioWomx^g pastors. 

field, N. H., and dismissed thence in Abbx Stiles, ■ 1760 

' ' * July 2o, 1783 

1845; wai finally installed at South Joshua Johnson, Ord. Dec. 27. 1780 

Woodstock, Feb. 18, 1846, and in conse- I>i8. Sept. 28. 1790 

quence of a severe attack of paralysis, re- "^^^^^^ ^^^^* Jrd. Aug. 31. mi 

signed this charge, and was dismissed Samuel Backxts, Ord. Jan. 19^ 1815 

Nov. 18, 1852. He continued to reside »"• ^^^^ 3, 1830 

in Woodstock untU the death of his wife, ^^^^ ^""^"^^ gr^; gApr- 25, im 

in 1860, when he removed to Chicopee, Thomas Boutelle Inst. Dec 6, 1837 

Ms., where he died in the house of a ^^■- ^^'^^^ ^' ^*** 

^•.,^1.*^- T«« Q7 1C/J1 «.* >7A Michael BuRDETTB,.,. Inst. Apr. 21, 1852 

daughter, Jan. 27, 1861, at 74. Dis^ j^,^, 9^' 1854 
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Since the last date this Church has 
been supplied bj BeT. Edward H. Pratt 
and others. 

Of Rev. Abel Stiues some account 
hat already been given. 

Rev. JosnuA Johnson was bom 

; graduated Y. C, 1775, and was 

ordained colleague pastor with Mr. Stiles 
Dec. 27, 1780, about three yeaia before 
the death of that aged minister. 

In 1 790 there arose a complaint against 
Mrs. Johnson, upon which account a 
council was called. The result did not 
issue in her excommunication; but was 
80 unpleasant to the family that Mr. John- 
son requested a dismission, which was at 
6jst refused, but aAerwards granted with 
some censure. It took place Sept. 28, 

1790. Mr. J. immediately removed to 
Dudley, a neighboring town in Massachu- 
setts, where be was installed Dec. 1, 1790, 
and remained till May 9,1796. On his 
dismission thence he removed to Whites- 
town, N. Y., and was employed there- 
abouts, partly in teaching, partly in the 
duties of his profession, until his death. 
The date of his death is not known to the 
writer. 

Mr. Johnson married Sarah , and 

had several children, of whom no account 
has been obtained. 

Rev. William Graves was bom at 
Hatfield, Ms., Feb. 12, 1766, son of 
Perez Graves; graduated Y. C. 1775; 
studied theology with his pastor, Rev. Dr. 
Lyman, and was ordained pastor at North 
W^oodstock, (Muddy Brook,) Aug. 81, 

1791, the sermon by Dr. Lyman, of Hat- 
field, and the Right Hand by Mr. Lyman, 
of South Woodstock. In the office thus 
received he continued till his death, Aug. 
26, 1813, at the age of 46 : although he 
had been prevented by his disease (pul- 
monary consumption) from preaching for 
nearly four months previous to his death. 
A funeral sermon was preached by R6v. 
£1iph. Lyman. He is described as " a 
worthy character," "^ pious and faithful 
man of God, dear to his people while he 
lived, and after death universally lament- 

YOL. in. 31 



ed." The Church record says: " He met 
death with a sweet and placid frame ; it 
seemed he had nothing to do but to die." 
There was no very general attention to 
religion in his parish during his life, but 
soon afterwards the good seed which he 
had sown sprang up in a powerful revival. 
It is said that Mr. Graves' theological , 
views were at first somewhat loose, but 
that he, after a while, embraced liopkins- 
ianism. 

He published, in 1807, a sermon at the 
funeral of Mr. Silas May, and also some 
other pamphlet sermons. 

He married (1) the daughter of Rev. 
Mr. Forward, of Belchertown, Ms., who 

died in 1806 ; and (2) Delia , from 

Rochester, Ms. He had no children, and 
his widow married Re"v. Holland Weeks, 
of Abington, Ms. 

Rev. Samuel Backus was bom in 
Canterbury, (Westminster Soc.) Sept. 16, 
1787, son of Isaac and Esther (Shepard) 
Backus, and grandson of Rev. Isaac 
Backus, a Bapti^st minister, and author of 
a ^ Church History " ; prepared for col- 
lege at Plainfield Academy; graduated 
U. C. 1811 ; studied theology with Dr. 
Benedict, of Plainfield, and Dr. Yates, of 
East Hartford ; was licensed by New Lon- 
don Association, March, 1813 ; was tutor 
one year at Union College ; was ordained 
pastor in North Woodstock, (Muddy 
Brook,) Jan. 19, 1815, sermon by Rev. 
Mr. Learned, of Westminster, (published) ; 
there remained till June 3, 1830, when he 
was dbmissed in consequence of a division 
as to the location of the meeting-house. 
He was employed in assisting various pas- 
tors in revivals until the fall of 1831, when 
he went to Palmer, Ms., and was installed 
there, Jan. 11, 1832. Hero he continued 
about ten years, and then removed to 
Brooklyn, N. Y., where he has labored as 
a city missionary. 

He publLsbed, in the Panoplist of 1816, 
an account of a revival which took place 
in Wooditock in the previous year ; also, 
in 1823, a sermon preached before the 
Windham County Charitable Association } 
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and, in 1832, a sermon at the installation 
of Rev. Charlea Fitch, in Warren, Ms. ; 
also, a tract on Temperance, and a little 
work entitled * Prayer-meeting Assistant' 

He married, in 1815, Sarah Danielson, 
of Killingly, and had five children, all of 
whom lived to mature years. His two 
sons are architects in New York city; one 
daughter is the wife of A. U. Lyon, Esq., 
one a teacher in Brooklyn Female Acad- 
emy, and one is deceased. 

Rev. Orson Cowles was born in 
Hartland, Jan. 14, 1801 ; prepared for 
college at Andover; graduated Y. C. 
1828 ; taught at North Woodstock a year 
and a half; studied theology at New 
Haven, 1830-32; was ordained pastor at 
North Woodstock, (Muddy Brook,) April 
25, 1832, the same day on which a new 
house of worship was dedicated on the old 
ground ; the ordination sermon by T)r. 
Joseph I. Foote, of Brook field, Ms. ; was 
dismissed hence Sept. 4, 1837. in conse- 
quence of a long and dangerous illness ; 
taught a select school in North Haven a 
year and a half from Oct., 1837 ; sup- 
plied the pulpit of Mt. Carmel Church, 
Hamden, for a time; was appointed 
Agent of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, Sept., 1840, 
and continued in that service with some 
variation of title and field, until his death, 
which took place at North Haven, Dec. 
23, 1860. An obituary notice of Mr. 
Cowles, in the Journal of Missions, char- 
acterizes him justly as a man of great in- 
dustry, fidelity, amiability and piety. 

Mr. Cowles married, in 1832, Eunice 
Ann, daughter of Dr. Joseph Foolc, of 
North Haven, and had six children, of 
whom the eldest son graduated Y. C. 
1856. 

Rev. TuoMAS BouTELLK was born at 
Leominster, Ms., Fob. 1, 1805, son of 
James Boutelle ; prepared for college at 
New Ipswich, N. H., and Amherst, Ms. ; 
graduated A. C. 1829; studied theology 
at Andover ; labored as an Agent of the 
American Education Society for a few 
months, and supplied the pulpit of Essex 



Street Church, Boetoo, daring tke winter 
and spring of 1834 ; was ordained pastor 
of Pilgrim Church, Plymouth, Ms., May 
21, 1834 ; was dismissed May, 1837 ; was 
installed Dec. 6, 1837, at North Wood- 
stock, (Muddy Brook,) and dismissed 
March 1, 1849 ; removed to Bath, N. H., 
in Feb., 1860, and became pastor of the 
Congregational Church in that place. 

He married, in 1835, M^ry Elizabeth, 
daughter of Dea. Benjamin Shepard, of 
Wrentham, Ms., and has children. 

Bev. Michael Bcrdettb was bom 
at South Beading, Ms., in 1803; studied 
theology with Bev. Alvan Cobb, of West 
Taunton, and at Bangor; was first or- 
dained at East Greenwich, R. L ; was in- 
stalled pastor of the Second Church in 
Berlin, Ms., July 17, 1833, and dismissed 
June 25, 1834; was installed over the 
Church in the village of WhitinsvillCfMs., 
April 15, 1835, and dismUsed in 1841 ; 
was installed at Blackstone, Ms., May 6, 
1841, and dismi:>sed in 1852; was installed 
at East Woodstook, (Muddy Brook.) April 
21, 1852, and dismissed Jan. 9, 1854 ; was 
District Secretary of the American and 
Foreign Christian Union in Philadelphia, 
for a few years ; and has resided lately 
with his daughter, who is the wife of Rev. 
Mr. Rowan, of New Orleans, La. 



It was Tcmai-kc'd above thai the dismis- 
sion of Mr. Backus, June, 1880, from the 
pastorate of the ]Muddy Brook Church, 
took place in ( onsequence of a difliculty 
about th(? lo(!ation of a new meeting-house, 
and it was noted that a new house on the 
old ground was dedicated on the day of 
Mr. Cowles* ordination, April 25, 1832. 
Previously to this last date, however, a 
house of worship had been erected at a 
point iarther west than the old site, and 
then known as Village Corners. In this 
the Society of North Woodstock voted to 
hold their meetings, and here a Church 
was gathered June 29, 1831, by the Coun. 
cil called for the settlement of a pastor. 
In accommodation to the post-office ar- 
rangements, this is now known as the 
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North Woodstock Church. Over this 
body, in its present habitation, have been 
settled these paston. 

FosTSB Thayer, Ord. June29, 1831 

Dis. Sept. 19, 1836 

Lent S. Hough, Inst. Jan. 11, 1837 

Dis. May 11, 1841 

WiLLiAif H. Massh,... Inst. Nov. 20, 18U 
Dis. April — , 1851 

Oblo D. Hinb, Inst. Jan. 6, 1852 

Dis. Oct. 31, 1850 

David M. Elwooo,.... Inst. April— , 1857 
Dis. Maj — , 1850 

Since Mr. Elwood's dismission, the pul- 
pit has been supplied, in part, by Rev. 
John White, who has been called to set- 
tlement. 

Rev. Foster Thater, after leaving 
Woodstock, preached for a time in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. ; then became an Episcopa- 
lian ; but is said at a more recent date to 
have resumed preaching as a Congrega- 
tional minister. 

Rev. Lent S. Hough was noticed 
among the pastors of Chaplin, vol. ii., pp. 
178-9, of this Quarterly. 

Rev. WiLUAM H. Marsh, graduated 
at Vermont University. He left Wood- 
stock to take charge of a Church in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., but afterwards left the Con- 
gregational ministry, and connected him- 
self with the Episcopal church. 

Rev. Orlo Daniel Hine was bom in 
New Milford; graduated Y. C. 1837; 
studied theology at New Haven ; was or- 
dained pastor at Clinton, April, 1841, 
and dismissed Oct., 1842 ; was afterwards 
pastor for a time in Poiitiac, Mich. ; but 
in consequence of prostrated health re- 
turned to New England, and was settled 
first in Woodstock, as above, and after- 
wards, (May, 1856,) over the First Church 
in Lebanon, where he stiil remains. 

Mr. Hine married Miss Whittle- 
sey, and has several children. 

Rev. David M. Elwood was licensed 
May, 1849, by Fairfield West Association ; 
was ordained pastor at Trumbull, Feb., 
1850, and dismissed June, 1853 ; was pas- 
tor for a time at Westboro*, Ms.; then as 
above at North Woodstock, and has since 



ministered to a Church at Central Falls, 
R.L 



Thus far no mention has been made of 
the Church in West Woodstock, which 
branched off from the original stock, June 
24, 1747, before any of the divisions took 
place which have been mentioned above. 
Its identity has therefore never been mat- 
ter of debate, as has been the case with 
some of its neighbors. It has had the fol- 
' lowing pastors : 



Stephen Williams,. 
Alvan Unobbwood, 



Ord. June 24. 1747 
♦ Apr. 20, 1795 
Ord. May 27, 1801 
Dis. Mar. 30. 1833 

JoHK D. Baldwin, Inst. Sept. 3, 1834 

Dis. July 25, 1837 

Benjamin Obbb, •• Inst. Dec. f5, 1839 

Dis. Mar. 25. 1846 

Joseph W. Sessions,... Inst. Jane 29, 1854 

In the interval between the last two 
pastors, the Church was served by Rev. 
Messrs. Edward F. Brooks, William Allen, 
and Alvan Underwood. 

Rev. Stephen Williams was born 
Jan. 26, 1722, in Longmeadow, Ms., son 
of Rev. Stephen Williams, D.D., and 
grandson of Rev. John Williams of Deer- 
field ; was graduated Y. C, 1741 ; studied 
theology with his father; was ordained 
pastor at West Woodstock, June 24, 1 747, 
the day on which the Church was gath- 
ered, (the Society having been formed in 
1742,) and continued in charge till his 
death, which occurred April 20, 1795, in 
the 48th year of his ministry, and 74th 
year of his age. **' He was a good classi- 
cal scholar, a serious, practical preacher, 
and was much esteemed and respected by 
the people of his chai^." 

He married, in 1748, Martha Hunt, of 
Northampton, Ms., and had three sons and 
three daughters. The eldest son, Andrew, 
became a farmer in Woodstock. Stephen 
was ordained pastor at Fitzwilliam, N. H., 
but became deranged soon. Timothy was 
licensed, but never ordained. 

Rev. Alvaw Underwood was born 
in West Woodstock, Sept 8, 1777 ; grad- 
uated B. U. 1798; studied theology with 
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R3V. Dr. Sanger of Bridgewater, Ms.; 
was ordained pastor in his native place, 
May 27, 1801 ; was dimissed on his own 
request, March SO, 1833 ; then for nearly 
ten years supplied vacant churches, par- 
ticularly those in Weslford and South 
Killingly, and finally, for a year or more, 
the Church of which he had been pastor. 
Here then, (or with his children,) he 
spent his last days, and died April 4, 
1858, in his 81st year. 

lie was most useful as the pastor for so' 
many years of the Church in West Wood- 
stock, which he aided also by pecuniary 
gitts out of a small property accumulated 
by great economy ; yet he published a 
sermon on the death of two only children 
of Peter Hayward, Esq. ; another on the 
Peace with England ; another on the 50th 
anniversary of his ordination, with some 
other tracts, &c. 

lie married (1) Margaret, daughter of 
Ebenezer Smith, Esq., and (2) Lucy 
Perrin, both of West Woodstock. By 
his first marriage he had five children, of 
whom the only one who attained to ma- 
turity has been cashier of the Oxford 
Bank, Ms., and in 1854 was a member of 
the State Senate. 

Rev. John D. Baldwin was noticed 
among the East Putnam pastors, vol. iii., 
pp. 17-18 of this Quarterly, He is now 
editor of the Worcester Spy. 

Rev. Benjamin Oder was born at 
Beverly, Ms., April 4, 1805 ; son of Sam- 
uel and Mary (Ray) Ober. In his 19th 
year the Christian examples of his parents 
produced their fruit in his conversion ; he 
then joined the Tabernacle Church, Sa- 
lem, and began study with Rev. Dr. Cor- 
nelius ; continued his course at Andover, 
Amherst and Andover Seminary; was 
ordained pastor at West Newbury, Ms. 



Jan. 1, 1834, and dismissed Jan. 1, 1835 ; 
supplied at East Medway and West At- 
tleboro, Ms. — ^in all nearly three years ; 
removed to West Woodstock^ and was 
installed Dec. 5, 1839 ; was dismissed 
Mar. 25, 1846, on account of a failure of 
voice. The next year, in May, he began 
labor at Holland, Ms., and preached there 
till April, 1851, when, after a second fail- 
ure of health, he removed to Amherst, Ms., 
and there remained until, in August, 1854, 
health being somewhat improved, he be- 
gan preaching at Paper Mill village, Al- 
stead, N. H. 

He has published a farewell sermon at 
West Newbury, and one or two other dis- 
courses. He married, in 1836, Nancy 
Everett, daughter of Hon. George Hawes, 
of Wrentham, Ms., and has three sons 
and three daughters. 

Rev. Joseph Washburn Sessions 
was born June 80, 1801, in Lunenbui^, 
Vt. ; son of John and Lucinda (Wash- 
burn) Sessions. In his youth he left 
home and resided in West Hartford, 
where he joined the Church. Encouraged 
by Dr. Perkins, he studied at Phillips 
Academy ; graduated B. C. 1829 ; studied 
theology at Andover ; preached a while 
at Croydon, N. H. and Booth Bay, Me. ; 
was ordained pastor at West Needham, 
Ms., Nov. 2, 1833, and dismissed Jnne, 
1842; supplied a few months in West 
Roxbury, Ms., and was installed at West 
Suffield, Jan. 11, 1843 ; dismissed thence 
Nov. 1852; he supplied at Center Brook 
nearly two years, and was then installed 
at West Woodstock, June 29, 1854, where 
he still remains. 

He married, in 1883, Mary Sewall 
Dunning, of Brunswick, Me., and has two 
daughters. 
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CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEmNART. 



BY ABT. A. 8. lEDZIS, CHICAOO, ILL. 



Thb leading denoaiinadons of ChrLstiani 
west of the Great Lakes are seeking to 
establish, each for themselves, a Theologi- 
*cal Seminary, and to sdr up their churches 
to produce a ministry. This, possibly 
indicating ** what the Spirit saith to the 
churches,** gives special interest to the 
methods of theological education, which 
shall be adopted in the West The rea- 
sons why our Congregational churches in 
the- West have begun this work, and 
their method of theological training, are 
matters of public interest, of which we 
wish to speak. 

We have no theological seminary of 
our sort west of Lake Erie ; nor, indeed, 
bating a theological department in Ober- 
lin College, west of New England. Even 
if New England, with less than twice 
our number of churches, can not justify 
the existence of her four theological 
seminaries, we can justify the existence 
of one in a territory, enough for a nation 
by itself, and whose churches rapidly 
increase. 

1. The production of a ministry is in 
the Church germinally. If there be faith, 
there will be growth ; and maturity will 
not be reached without this best fruitage, 
a ministry. Without such fruitfulness 
and the culture needful thereto, and in 
condition of colonial dependence on tho 
East for a ministry, our churches never 
can become what the exigencies of the 
Redeemer's kingdom require. 

2. Our churches in the West have not 
hitherto been productive of a ministry. 
And this fact finds some excuse in the ne- 
cessities arising from the settlement of a 
new country. The first condition of all 
better improvement was the development 
of its material wealth. For this, there were 
forests to clear away ; prairies to break 

VOL. III. 31* 



up ; farms to fence ; houses, school-houses 
and sanctuaries to build ; mines to open ; 
railroads to construct ; towns and cities to 
found : a vast amount of toil crowded into 
one generation as in the life of no other. 
These could not wait to grow : they must 
be made mature : — too much work in the 
business plane of life, to spare our young 
men for the ministry. 

While we plead this excuse, we are 
compelled to own that our piety has 
thereby suffered damage. Business, pros- 
ecuted without cessation by all, and with 
varied success, has given society a tone of 
feeling intensely secular. The respect of 
the old and the sympathy of the young 
are with the young man of successful busi- 
ness, other things being equal or even un- 
equal. These are not the conditions in 
which prayer will go up to the Lord of 
the harvest that be will send forth labor- 
ers ; nor in which such prayers will be 
accompanied with a consecration of self 
or sons to the ministry, as the highest use 
and dignity of life. For the healthful 
nurture of our piety, the symmetrical de- 
velopment of our Christian life, the 
growth and stability of our churches, we 
needed to give of our sons to the ministry, 
and educate them therefor. 

3. In a country where the production 
of wealth is so inviting, where success in 
busines.^ is so high a commendation, and 
where Christian wealth is so great a 
power for good, to allure Christian young 
men away from business and into the 
ministry, there must be in our churches a 
piety which shall make them productive 
of a ministry, an appreciation of this high 
calling, which shall lead our churches to 
give the strength of their sympathy to 
young men devoting their lives to it ; and 
for this our churches need the toil and 
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sacrifice involved in founding a theologi- 
cal seminary. This harmonizes irith the 
need there is, that, for the education of 
western men for the ministry, special and 
accessible facilities for entering this pro- 
icssion must be furnished. We cannot 
afford the tariff of a thousand miles travel 
and a residence abroad for three years, to 
j;et a theological education ; nor, consid- 
ering the thousands to be educated, the 
expense of such a plan ; nor, especially, 
to keep this course of preparation so re- 
mote from the knowledge and sympathy 
of our churches. We need the presence 
of young men who, despite al| the allure- 
raentB of business and the harass of pov- 
erty, present and prospective, count life 
dear chiefly that it may be spent in 
preaching Christ 

4. Society at the West, peculiar in its 
composition, characteristic in its spirit and 
modes of action, demands a ministry dif- 
ferent from that educated for, and adapted 
to, a staid New England parish. Eastern 
seminaries, though ample, can not educate 
the ministers the West will need. The 
present generation, migrating from the 
East, with predilections for the type of 
ministerial character, and the style of min- 
isterial service there found, may be best 
satisfied with a ministry of eastern make 
and manner. Not so the coming genera- 
tions, native of the West, who will have 
their own style of character, methods of 
thought, and modes of feeling. The men 
who are here to mold society, give direc- 
tion to enterprise and tone to feeling in 
•morals and religion, not less than in poli- 
tics and business, are to be western men. 
No large section of our country, more 
than of the world, can be made perma- 
nently dependent on another for its reli- 
gious teachers, more than for its political 
rulers. If we furnish not such teachers, 
the coming generations will look to other 
Christian denominations to supply our 
lack of service. 

We have heard overmuch of the pecu- 
liarities of the West As to some of these, 
it were more to our credit, were less said, 



and upon less occasion :— overmuch, too, 
of the mmilarity of human nature in all 
ages and lands. And yet the ages, and 
no less, localities, have their peeuliaritie& 
With us they come without^ and often 
against our credit, from that originality of 
human nature, which will exhibit itself in 
fresh forms when removed from the tradi- 
tional influences of older society, and from 
mingling the representatives of different 
communities and nationalities. And these' 
afibrd conditions in whi( h are demanded 
various processes of religious culture. 
God does not permit bis people to work 
by copy, to repeat the fathers by rote ; 
but, in illustration of his wisdom in the 
organism of the Christian Church, gives 
occasion in different ages and localities 
for new sorts of culture — with the same 
instruments, new methods of wcN*k, origi- 
nal processes in every age, to every man. 
Here in the West — as where not ? — yet 
other than elsewhere, €rod has afforded 
occasion for ingenuity, adaptations, meth- 
ods and varieties of toil, beyond the reach 
of many a minister, who could do success- 
ful service in a well established church. 
To gather into a church, in conditions of 
successful work, men of diverse culture 
and of divers denominations, each with 
predilections for modes of worship, forms 
of belief and style of preaching, various, 
and often tenaciously held ; — some of them 
astonishing others, and even themselves, 
to find how much of their piety came 
from the external pressure of influences 
in their former place of abode; — all of 
them, according to the purpose of their 
migration, bent on increase of wealth as 
the leading plan of life, sometimes care- 
less as to the means thereto ; — to gather 
them from a wide reach of prairie and 
forest; — to reconcile their difffrences;— 
inspire the feeble band with hope in the 
successful establishment of a church; — 
to forgive annually, and at lai^ sacrifice, 
for unavoidable arrears of salary ; — after 
years of spiritual comfort and physical 
discomfort while making the school* house 
their sanctuary, through years more of 
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toil to secure the erection of a meetiDg- 
house ; — and to set np in that community, 
for it and the generations to comOi the 
Gi^anic forces of Christian order, ^* here 
is the patience and faith of the saints " 
in the ministry and out of it. 

For this there must be an education 
anterior to what the seminary affords, not 
from books wholly, but also from drill in 
the conflicts of western life. Our minis- 
ters, like their Master, must be '* made 
perfect through suffering," men previous- 
ly schooled under the forces that here 
fashion life, and made appreciative of the 
bard conditions under which spiritual pro- 
gress is here effected. 

Then there is given us the problem to 
conserve the wisdom and adaptation thus 
got, so that the student shall leave the 
seminary in keen sympathy with men in 
the conditions of life here found, and with 
a ready ingenuity in applying the gospel 
to work its transformations, despite unto- 
ward influences. Of this hereafter, in our 
method of theological education. 

5. There are churches in the West, 
to have which supplied with adequate 
ministers gives us no special solicitude. 
By that principle of political economy, 
" Demand and Supply," their wants are 
met. The present generation in such 
churches is profited and adequately sup- 
plied with ministers from the East But, 
as shown above, even such churches in 
the main will eventually require a minis- 
try of Western origin. We need a theo- 
logical seminar}'-, that such ministers can 
be prepared, when demanded. 

Not, however, for those fields of labor is 
the deepest solicitude felt by all churches 
energized with the idea of subduing the 
world to Christ; but for those posts of 
ministerial service, to fill which no help 
comes from any principle of political econ- 
omy. Away in almost any direction from 
oar nascent cities, and rail-road towns, 
may be found from one to a dozen town- 
ships, with population now, or soon to be, 
dense for agricultural districts, yet with 
no church organization or edifice. The 



inhabitents are solving the problem of 
physical livelihood and betterment through 
the development of material wealth. For 
this they work hard, wear cheap clothing, 
live in rude houses and in a rude way-~ 
and fittingly, because necessarily. If lef^ 
without any means of grace to counteract 
the entirely worldly influence by which 
they have surrounded themselves, they 
will soon be so comforted in their worldly 
prosperity, as to be well nigh inaccessible 
to the gospel. 

We will not leave out of account that 
other Christian denominations are doing 
a good work in evangelizing these waste 
places. They do their work, not ours. 
There is a work to be done here which 
can be done only by a Calvinistic Congre- 
gationalism — by a gospel strong in doo- 
trine and free in spirit — truth and liberty 
preached in love. But count in, as we 
joyfully do, the labors and success of all 
truly evangelizing denominations, yet ac- 
curate stetistics of religious destitution in 
rural districts and frontier settlements 
would alarm the churches. Many were 
recently astonished at the canvass of a 
favored county in Illinois. AVe need only 
think how far apart our churches are, and 
some of them vacant. Indeed, over a 
broad belt of frontier States religious des- 
titution is the " established order," slight- 
ly modified here and there, at wide inter- 
vals, by a village somewhat matured in its 
Christian organization. Hundreds of min- 
isters are needed, not because there are 
80 many vacant churches, but because 
there are so many places vacant of 
churches. To each of these ministers the 
whole or much of a county could be as- 
signed — especially by some brethren who 
have several counties in charge — where 
he could find from one to a score of preach- 
ing points, and by a modified itinerancy 
cultivate the whole field, till from its ripe- 
ness it must be divided with other laborers. 

Rather than the risks, uncertainties, 
care, abundant toil, physical as well as 
mental, of such construction, most minis- 
ters coming from the East will wcdt, till 
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they can select a well established church, 
with a well established parish, convenLent 
meeting-house, stable congregation, and 
reliable trustees; and for this they can 
give abundant reasons. 

Not by our present method of erang^ 
lization shall we be able to send ministers 
to this most important work of human sal- 
yation and church construction in rural 
districts and frontier settlements, while 
there are vacant churches in more ma- 
tured and better organized society. Not 
with the design of first filling all vacant 
churches — by no such method of evange- 
lization-*not by the law of overflow — not 
by crowding the weaker into rougher and 
obscurer fields, can this work be done. 
But there are to be trained up ministers, 
first of all full of faith and of the Holy 
Ghost, to whom life has no worth but for 
purposes of human salvation, called of 
God, and by him endowed with gifts of 
thought and utterance, educated by hard 
work, and by intercourse with men well 
yersed in theological study, familiar with 
the varied habits of thought and moods of 
feeling current in the rural districts and 
frontier settlements of the West, contented 
for the time with the modes of life com- 
mon in such regions, readily discerning 
and impulsively loving the Christian spirit, 
under whatever disadvantages found, en- 
tering into hearty sympathy with men, 
sometimes looking at life with their eyes 
and feeling its forces with their hearts, 
casting in his lot with them for life, break- 
ing the bread of life from house to house, 
till he can gather them into a sanctuary, 
and, at whatever cost of toil and ingenuity 
of effort, pouring around them the full 
tide of gospel influence, till he can win 
them to the cross : — ^ministers, they need 
be, in the spirit and power of John the 
Baptist, preaching in the wilderness of 
the West, even if with wardrobes and 
larders like his. And with the requisite 
£uth, the Church can call out of human 
society whatever sort of men she truly 
needs, as really if not as readily as our 
country has in this war. 



Our Seminary is mainly devoted to the 
usual course of theological study ; yet we 
design to make it instrumental in training 
ministers capable of the various service 
the West requires ; and herein we find a 
reason for its existence. 

6. We now come to a point on which 
we speak timidly, yet anxiously. Our 
reasons are not drawn from anything we 
find in the present, nor from any hopeful- 
ness in our Christian attainments; but 
from the graciousness of God to the 
churches in the past, and from the want 
the future presents of other bestowmeots 
of his grace. 

There is placed before our churches in 
the West something better than merely 
the Christian development current in 
other communities of churches. Some- 
times from historical associations and in- 
fluences, sometimes from gracious bestow- 
als of spiritual life, and sometimes from 
incentives aflbrded through providential 
allotments, communities difler widely in 
their zeal for truth, in their missionary 
spirit, in their genius for reforms, verUy 
in their standaid ideas of Christian life. 
Thus our Pilgrim Fathers, in what they 
made New England to be, a combination 
of forces which the world never before 
had seen, unfolded so largely and fruit- 
fully the germs which they brought over 
in the Mayflower. Already our western 
churches have a repute ; the coming ages 
will modify it. Their history is to char- 
acterize a distinct movement in the un- 
folding of the divine plans. For this they 
are to attain to views of truth and of its 
applications, to a maturity and force of 
Christian character, to an efficiency and 
profitableness of religious activity never 
before reached in the later history of the 
Church. For when God lets his believing 
Church take possession of any large and 
important part of his earth, he has always 
given her some characteristic enlargement 
in gifts and graces. Thus are we situated ; 
and to broader views of God*s truth, to 
juster methods of its application, to moK 
eflicient modes of Christian action, and 
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upon higher plateaus of spiritual life are 
these western churches to come, on their 
■way to the hights of millennial glory. 
For this, and into this, are these churches 
to educate a ministry. 

It would be melancholy to think that 
our churches had already reached the 
limit of gracious attainment. The gospel 
can, by what the churches are to become, 
and by the ministry they are to educe, do 
something more for the world, than as yet. 
Sporadic instances of eminently holy liv- 
ing, sparkling through all the history of 
the Church, as well as the known forces 
of the gospel, show the possibilities of gra- 
cious attainment open to our churches. 
Our development toward this higher life 
involves, as a primary and instrumental 
process, that we beget a ministry. 

7. Besides, there is no valid reason why 
our churches in the West should not do 
their part in handing down to another 
generation the organized forces of the 
gospel, doing for the next what each gen- 
eration must for its snccessor. There are 
other reasons, showing, like the above, the 
need there is why our western churches 
Bhould found a theological seminary, both 
as a method of Christian development, 
and as a means of Christian evangeliza- 
tion ; but here are seven reasons, enough 
for any course not essentially wrong. 

Institutions of learning, to be of use, 
must, like the form of civil government, 
be adapted to the spirit of the people. 
Their genius, instructed by their neces- 
sities, must fashion their institutions to 
their wants. The colleges of our land, 
though of monastic origin, and still retain- 
ing somewhat the traits of their derivation, 
are greatly changed from their originals ; 
and herein lies much of their use. A 
course of education has been adopted in 
Chicago Theological Seminary, different 
from the common. Of it the following 
explanation and defence are offered. 
This course of education is proposed only 
for the conditions in which it has been 
adopted. Other seminaries understand 



their work, and the wants they are to meet ; 
and are safely left with their managers. 
This coi^rse of education, though some- 
what experimental, combines elements, the 
value of which separately has been tested ; 
it is prosecuted, therefore, upon some war- 
rant of wisdom afforded by experience. 
These two points we readily concede : — 

1. That we need some ministers who 
shall be scholars, in the highest sense of 
the term. With all the learning of the 
past, there are still unsettled questions. 
Also, new questions are coming up. An- 
tiquarian and scientific research will give 
the biblical scholar many tasks. The 
bearing of the gospel on social science, 
reforms, business and politics, is far even 
from general concession. New methods 
of action for the evangelization of the 
world are to be devised. To bring all 
the powers of the gospel to bear on the 
world in their possible force and combi- 
nation, to solve all the problems now up 
and to come, will require the ripest schol- 
arship, the highest culture, and the most 
of divine wisdom possible. Even a few 
men, with these qualifications, can do the 
world great service. 

2. But to have them, there must be 
liberal culture in the ministry generally. 
The highest mountains rise not from 
plains, ranges of lesser mountains form 
their base. So that ripest scholarship 
needed will be the outgrowth of an edu- 
cated class. Besides, such a ministry is 
the demand of our churches generally. 
Under our Protestantism our churches 
will not bear an interceding, which thus 
becomes an interceptive, priesthood. The 
diffusion of education, the freedom and 
multiplicity of the press, the quickened 
thought of this age, restiveness under 
mere dogmatism, such that no mai) will 
adopt his grandfather's creed merely be- 
cause his father did ; but especially the 
work to be done in all our churches and 
communities, demand that each minister 
should be as much of a power, as — with 
his opportunities — nature, grace and edu- 
cation can realize. 
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Here is room for all that our colleges 
and theological seminaries can do. They 
are not in advance of what is Remanded 
of them ; nor would they be, even were 
they to raise tlie standard of scholarship. 
If for our western uses we advocate some 
modification of the current method of the- 
ological education, it is with the pro- 
foundest admiration of ttie work which 
Andover, Bangor, New Haven and other 
seminaries have done. In raising the 
standard of ministerial qualification — felt 
profitably by other denominations of 
Christtans — ^in the men they have pro- 
duced, in the power they have made those 
men to be, these institutions justify their 
existence, and find warrant for all their 
cost of men and means. Bather than a 
reduction, an addition to the course of 
theolc^cal training is demanded : such a 
change our churches seek to efiect and 
justify. 

The course of study for the ministry, 
followed for th^ last fifty years by our 
Congregational churches in this country, 
involves usually two years of study in the 
academy, four in college, and three in the 
theological seminary, nine years of life, in 
its most formative period, spent at a wide 
remove from those social influences, and 
that play of life's actual forces, with which, 
more than any other man, the minister 
has to do. Af^er this somewhat monastic 
training, he goes forth with his character 
fixed, his habits settled, and his views of 
life determined under forces and in con- 
ditions, the like of which he will never 
meet again. It is not strange that unwit- 
tingly he gives needless offence, perhaps 
unsettles himself as a pastor, from the 
lack of that broad common-sense which 
intercourse with men would have begot- 
ten, or from an ignorance of life which 
could be corrected only by studying it 
from the position of those with whom he 
has to do. From no one position, least of 
all from one so remote as the college and 
theological seminary, can a just estimate 
be formed of the actual forces and ten- 



dencies of life, in which the minister finds 
his most efficient human helps, or his 
greatest hindrances. 

We do not object to this course of train- 
ing as too long or too severe. With less, 
our ministers, as a class, could not maintain 
their posntion, or meet their responsibili- 
ties. Our objection is that it is so exclu- 
sively intellectual and scholastic ; and, as 
a general result, sends forth ministers, as 
a class, too obviously deficient in three 
particulars, which we specify. 

1. Educated away from the men of 
actual life, studying human nature under 
the dissection of theology, and by the rev- 
elations of his own experience, ignorant 
of men in the varieties and combinations 
of actual life, he is educated out of sym- 
pathy with men in those conditions of life 
in which men do most abound. His cul- 
tivated taste takes offence at the rudeness 
and lack of culture, which perhaps, he is 
surprised still to find in the world. This 
lack of sympathy comes not of pride 
necessarily. Humility can not ignore the 
existing incongruities. The rude and un- 
tutored can not interest him as a scholariy 
man. Determination affords no remedy ; 
and he finds himself out of sympathy with 
those classes with which the gospel has 
most to do. Not only is he aware of this, 
but despite all care, it will find expres- 
sion, which will be detected, for among 
the uneducated there is a keen sensibility 
about their points of weakness. And thus 
many a hopeful pastorate is broken up. 

Yet the ground for sympathy exists, 
and if it be not realized, it is because the 
parties stand to each other in a false posi- 
tion. For a minister to do his people 
good he must love them : to love them he 
must know them. Concede all that the 
doctrine of depravity and the facts of ig- 
norance demand, admit that many in his 
parish are unable to interest him as a 
gentleman of culture, and that he is una- 
ble to interest them with his best ser- 
mons : still in the fbars, the wants and 
longings, which thoughts of God, death 
and eternity, the sense of «n, the antici* 
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pation of immortality and the hope of the 
divine favor stir in all human hearts, the 
-whole race, learned and unlearned, stand 
on one common level. The history of 
any human soul is so fearful a thing, that 
no one can note its interior life and pro- 
gress without a thrill of interest. Here is 
a ground of approach, the basis of a true 
and commanding sympathy between the 
widest extremes of moral character and 
intellectual culture. And the minister 
who has no vital and visible interest even 
in the degraded and vicious of his parish, 
men for whom Christ died, for whom 
were built the palaces of heaven or the 
prisons of hell, men whose interior and 
essential life in all its elements of sin and 
in all its possibilities of repentance, faith 
and holy living is but the counterpart of 
bis own, may well doubt the divinity of 
his call to the ministry. 

This earnest sympathy, prompting man- 
ifold labors for the men around him, fal- 
len as he knows by terrible proofs, yet ca- 
pable of a saintly experience, transcends 
all literary qualifications as an element of 
success in preaching the gospel. One 
reason for the divine incarnation was to 
assure us of God's living sympathy, and 
nothing subdues human hearts like that 
And one reason why we are to preach the 
gospel, rather than angels, is that men 
can be reached by this Christ-like sympa- 
thy as no how else. This sympathy is not 
the result of any natural endowment, 
though there are favoring temperaments, 
nor simply the fiiiit of grace in the heart; 
but with grace in a large measure, it is 
the fruit of cultivation, the result of an 
actual intercourse with men, and of labors 
for their salvation, both of which form an 
indispensable part in the training of a 
minister. 

2. Removed for so many years from the 
ordinary temptations and conflicts of life, 
his moral forces lack vigor. Especially 
handling divine truth in a speculative 
way, studying it in its theoretical aspects 
and philosophical relations, he loses that 
quickened sense of its revolutionary and 



vitalizing power useful to a vigorous 
piety. 

No limits can be assigned to the possi- 
bilities of gracious attainment in 'any con- 
dition of life. But an unused piety, if it 
retain any vitality, is apt to become a 
monastic pietism. Culture by use is need- 
ful to that vigor and constancy of personal 
religion, for which the minister will find 
daily and hourly need. As a part, and 
most essential part, of his training, he 
needs to go forth from his scholastic re- 
treat, and tentatively work the forces of 
the gospel, not merely that they may be 
something more to him than a speculative 
theory, but that his piety may be cultiva- 
ted by nse : that his heart may bum with 
zeal for the Lord of hosts, as he beholds 
the works of iniquity ; that he may know 
how consciously to seek God*s wisdom and 
strength, when he finds that all his well 
adjusted arguments fail to move the 
hearts of men ; that he may know what it 
is to enter into the feelings of the con- 
victed sinner, however strongly modified 
by his antecedent life in sin, and lead him 
to the cross ; how to bring his warm, beat- 
ing heart into close contact with the stu- 
pid Christian, till by prayer and labor 
the tides of spiritual life shall again start 
in that sluggish soul ; instead of vainly 
shouting from a remote eminence warn- 
ings and anathemas at the groveling, he 
may know how to get at him, to appreci- 
ate his condiiion, to enter, like a teacher 
of the idiotic, into his views and feelings, 
and thus open some channel of sympathy: 
then, whatever struggles of anxious heart 
and resolute faith the burden shall re- 
quire, to lifl him up till he shall see the 
crown of righteousness within his reach ; 
how, in fine, to take into his heart the 
difficulties of all classes, inspiring the 
merely zealous with caution, the timid 
with courage, the anxious with trust, 
the careless with fear, the mourning 
with comfort, the doubting with hope, 
and to hunger for God's grace in behalf 
of all. 

As thus indicated, superadded to all 
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erudition and cnlturci in the ministxy for 
the West, because of the various work 
here to be done, there need to be qualifi- 
cations of 'heart, more than is necessarily 
involved in genuine piety. How in cul- 
tivated piety to become the pastor and 
preacher he needs to* be, the usual course 
of study for seven or nine years has failed 
to show. And for this culture of heart 
our professional training for the ministry 
has made no adequate or even designed 
provision. 

3. It is one of the valuable parts of 
education in theological seminaries that 
the student comes upon a comprehensive 
view of the gospel as a theology. This is 
essential : but adjacent to it lies a danger, 
growing out of the fact that we overvalue 
what comes of human endeavor. It is 
that, till he learns better, he preach the 
gospel simply as a theology, presenting 
truth in abstract forms, in essay style, and 
in philosophical aspects, delivering ser- 
mons fuller of logic than of love, more 
rhetoric than religion, readier to convince 
and silence than to convict and save, 
more ambitious to preach ably than pro- 
fitably, and reconstructing his notes of the 
Professor's lectures into sermons, rather 
than finding their material in the word of 
Grod, unfolded by prayerful study, and by 
his own rich experience of its truths. 
Elegance of style, excellence of composi- 
tion, earnestness of manner and weight of 
argument, perhaps also some sweet senti- 
mentality of poetry are the elements en- 
tering largely into his sermons, thus edu- 
cated. And what of all these, except the 
last, can be left; out without a correspond- 
ing abatement of his force and usefulness 
as a preacher ? And yet all these, and a 
working degree of evangelical piety may 
exist, and he largely fail of being a suc- 
cessful minister in the West. With habits 
of sermonizing thus formed and confirmed 
by experience, he will never gain that pos- 
sible measure of the freshness, piquancy, 
interest and power with which truth is 
presented in the history, commands, 
prophecies, parables, exhortations, prom- 



ises, the loving and reproving epistles of 
the Bible. 

Theology rests on the Bible ; bat there . 
is a great difference between preaching 
theology and preaching the Bible. The 
theological student never can understand 
the gospel simply as a theology, because 
it is something more than a theology, a 
great force which Grod has set at work in 
the world, to revolutionize it from top to 
bottom. It regenerates, justifies and sanc- 
tifies individual souls: not merely this, 
but it proposes to go through all the or- 
ganized forms of human life, and there 
work its revolutions, till everything is 
brought on a Christian basis, and imbued 
with a Christian spirit. !No theological 
student can understand the gospel as this 
revolutionary power, till he apprehends 
the work it is to do : nor this, till he un- 
derstands human nature, not simply as it 
is presented by the portraiture theology 
makes of it, and by consciousness. Ue 
must know men in their varieties and 
combinations ; — must see what the gospel 
is to do to this sort of a man and that, to 
make each a complete Christian man ; — 
must go into domestic and social circles, 
to see what modifications of life and ex- 
perience the gospel is there to realize ; — 
must go into places of labor, marts of 
trade, and to the ballot-box, to see what 
revolutions the gospel is there to effect 
And this, too, as a part of his education ; 
so that, as he returns to the seminary for 
another term of study, he may be put 
upon a search of the gospel for those 
forces by which the changes needful are 
to be acomplished. He can not under- 
stand any gospel truth simply by studying 
it as an element in his theology. He 
must knpw the place it is to fill in human 
hearts, the changes it is to efifect in the 
lives of men, the great human want there 
is of every gospel truth. He but half 
knows the contents of any gospel truth 
till he takes measure of its corresponding 
place in human experience. By such 
tentative processes, as a part of his train- 
ing, is he to come to any just apprehen- 
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non of the gospel as the working force 
that it is. But for this our present method 
of training makes no provision. 

In suggesting a remedy, we feel all the 
restraints of timidity and caation which 
the magnitude of the matter inspires. 
Yet when we see that in this reading 
West the preaching of the gospel is held 
from its rightfully dominant place in mat- 
ters of moral and religious concern by 
other methods of popular influence ; when 
we see that other denominations of Chris- 
tians, by a ministry on the average less 
thoroughly educated than ours, do reach 
the masses of the people as we do not ; 
in the hope of giving to our ministry new 
elements of power, and thus to the gospel 
greater prevalence, we are constrained to 
suggest for ourselves a change. Fifty 
years of experience nnder one method of 
training, and the prosecution of a very 
different course for another half century, 
together with an observation of still other 
methods successfully pursued by other 
denominations of Christians, should give 
US some wisdom. And here we should 
bear in mind that training ministers is 
not a matter of divine revelation, but of 
human wisdom, gained by experience. 

The outline of the modification in theo- 
logical training, which for ourselves at 
the West we would suggest, is to unite 
the two methods hitherto pursued by our 
churches, combining the peculiar advan- 
tages of each : — the modem plan of in- 
struction in the seminary ; and the former 
practice of training under a pastor in the 
parish, in that condition in which the 
stndent as a minister must subsequently 
work. During the last half of the last 
century, the churches had some wisdom 
in training ministers, a wisdom disused 
now for fifty years. We feel shielded 
from any charge of undue innovation, 
since we use the wisdom afforded by the 
experience of a whole rather than oi half 
a century. 

1. In' each of the three years of the 
theological course, let there be a lectmre 
VOL. III. 32 



term of eight months in the Seminary, 
occupied by the usual course of instruc- 
tion : varied, perhaps, only in this, that 
by the aid of special instructors on as* 
signed topics (as provided for in the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary) lectures and 
recitations be crowded somewhat more 
than usual. The course of instruction in 
the lecture term is too well understood 
to require detail. 

And here, parenthetically, we will ad- 
mit that this whole course involves an in- 
crease in the amount of training prepara- 
tory to entering the ministry. But the 
preparation we urge is deemed so impor- 
tant, that if it cannot be comprised in the 
allotted three years, it would justify the 
addition of a fourth year to the course. 

2. At the close of the lecture terms of 
the Junior and Middle years, let there be 
a reading term of three months, preceded 
by a vacation of one month ; and the va- 
rious course of study here prescribed pre- 
cludes the need of a longer vacation. 
During the reading term, let each stu- 
dent, or at most, only two of them to- 
gether, be under the instruction of a pas- 
tor, as approved by the faculty. Passing, 
as he now begins to do, into the responsi- 
bility of that self-management and inde- 
pendent study, the full measure of which 
will come upon him in the adjacent 
future, with only such aid as would be 
refreshing to a pastor, he can pursue his 
studies in biblical literature, for which an 
eight months' drill under the professor 
has fitted him ; and under the supervision 
of the pastor he is to pursue a course of 
reading in theology, ecclesiastical history 
and correlated topics, as prescribed by the 
faculty, following up the instruction of 
the last term, and preparing him for the 
next year, all of which is designed to oc- 
cupy one half of each day during the 
reading term. 

During the rest of the time he is to be 
initiated into the inade of a minister's life 
— to learn what are the pastor's hopes and 
anxieties about his Church, Sabbath- 
school, prayer*meeting and choir, — to go 
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round with tbe pastor, and witbal exercise 
himself, in pastoral Tisitation, — to see how 
this experienced pastor demeans himself 
in families -visited by sickness and death, 
— ^how he warns the careless, gains the 
disaffected, wins the shy, and guides the 
inquiring, — ^how he marks out work for 
all classes in his Chnrch, secures their co- 
operation, and thereby developes their 
graces, — in fine how, bj methods which 
no lectures on pastoral theology can un- 
fold, he brings the forces of the gospel 
into work in private and social life. 
Under the supervision of the pastor he 
will conduct the prayer-meeting, receiving 
afterwards suggestions about this most 
difficult, delicate and hopeful part of a 
pastor^s work: — conduct a prayer^meet- 
ing in some out neighborhood, In another 
deliver an evening lecture :— during the 
second reading term preach part of the 
time for the pastor, acquiring not merely 
the theory but the art of public address, 
learning to preach by preaching, as only 
he can. 

Perhaps in none of the processes of the- 
ological training is there less condncive- 
ness to its purposed end, than in putting 
the student to preach the two or three 
sermons of his course in the hearing of his 
professors and fellow students. There is 
a secret feeling, despite all efforts to the 
contrary, that his hearers are noting with 
severe and critical eye the way he is do- 
ing it It is perhaps the worst of all 
places to leam to preach. To have heart 
and soul in his preaching, a self-foi^etfnl- 
nesB, an unction of the Holy One, making 
him more heedful of God than of any fel- 
low mortal — there is no limit to the power 
of God*s grace, but the measure of it 
needful for all this, is not usually found in 
the circumstances of such preaching. 
Let his first efforts, rather, be in some 
school-house, filled with persons who do 
not of^en so conveniently hear the word, 
among whom he has ^eceAtly made pas- 
toral visits, and whose condition faemideiv 
stands. With a theme befitting the occa- 
sion, mastered and handled extempore, 
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with a heart made anxious and prayerfiil 
for their spiritual good, a mind apprecia- 
tive of their need, and exulting in the 
fulness of the gospel to meet it, he will 
preach with self-forgetftilness, unction and 
power. However fhulty his discourse 
may unfortunately be according to the 
canons of rhetorical criticism : yet if his 
heart has reached theirs, and together 
they have wept in penitence and rej<nced 
in hope, more has been done to make him 
a successful preacher of the word, than 
would be possible by any proceeding es- 
sentially different. 

But to return : — it is not difficult to see 
how naturally in this course of training 
are furnished the conditions of supplying 
the defect in ministerial qualification, 
above noted. 

1. By this process, affording the stu- 
dent many of the advantages without the 
pressing responsibilities of the pastoral life, 
he will, through intercourse and acqu»nt- 
ance with men, come into a loving sympa- 
thy with them. It is idle to ignore the 
distinctions which culture makes, or to 
deny their segregating tendency. But to 
these, happily, there are counteractions. 
Besides the conditions, above stated, of 
s}'mpathy between those standing at wide 
extremes, intellectually and morally, grow- 
ing out of the fact that all men are under 
the government of God, in sin and going 
on to eternal retributions, other condi* 
ttone of sympathy are found. Tliere are, 
among men that make up the bulk of so* 
ciety, a hard, round common-sense, a 
vigor of thought, a substantial intelligence, 
and in their sphere of lifb, a culture : also 
among the Christian portion a vital piety, 
as often as elsewhere eminent attainments 
in saintly living : all worthy of tbe more 
honor, because often maintained under 
the disadvantages of an education more 
or less meager. But where there are not 
tiiese to awaken the sympathy of the stu- 
dent, it may be done by the disasters of 
sin, its deteriorations and pervenions as 
wrought upon vonls capable of so different 
a life. It is not the accidents of Itfe, least 
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of all that bettered coDdition of hmnanity 
so quick to all)are our complacent regard, 
that touches the deepest sympathy of the 
Christian heart It is rather the simple, 
yet terrible fact of humanity fallen and 
depraved : this not as a general and un- 
diluted fact, but as a fact illustrated in 
unnumbered instances around him, each 
giving proof pertinent and cumulative of 
depravements ; it is in this fact, not miti- 
gated but intensified in its terribleness by 
the gospel, revealing to fully the diverse 
destiny of which souls are capable, that 
reaches the deepest fountains of Christian 
sympathy. This sympathy for men in the 
actual conditions and conflicts of life does 
not rouse the heart of the student with a 
v^n alarm, or merely stir it with a dis- 
tressful agitation: it leads rather to an 
appreciation of their ijaeager views, their 
groveling worldliness, and^ consequent 
reluctance to a Christian life, to a quick 
perception of their difficulties, to a ready 
effort and a sanctified ingenuity in leading 
them out of their labyrinth into the heav- 
enly way. And for this sympathy with 
meu, modified by a higher sympathy with 
Christ, there is no substitute as an ele- 
ment of success in preaching the gospeL 

2. To train men for the ministry only 
by a cultivation of the intellect, and with 
no process that looks directly to a culture 
of the heart, will afford ministers to whom 
those inclined will listen with more or 
less profit; but such ministers will iail to 
reach that lai^e bulk of mankind, whoi 
shutting out every thought, aim and feel- 
ing within the compass of this life, seek to 
stifle every impulse, to hush ^v^y voice, 
and harden every sensibility, by which 
they might be admonished of the beyond 
and the heneaftsr. Intellect meets intellect 
Heart is met only by heart, through the 
intellect, we admit, bat never by the in- 
tellect, whieh should be a transparent 
medium, an invisible vehicle of the heart, 
itself made anxious and tender to effect 
deliverance for souls in bondage^ 

For this heart'culture — ^and no monas- 
tic pietism will meet his want— the student 



must go forth from his scholastic retreat 
into those conditions and amid those ac- 
tivities of life, in which the susceptibilities 
of his heart shall be brought into play, 
and all its gracious affections exercised ; 
and he can not afford to defer this part 
of his education till he gets into the min- 
isti7. As during the reading terms he 
goes forth in pastoral visitation and per- 
sonal labors for the spiritual betterment 
of men, he will feel, for the time, the care 
and concern of the pastor pressing on his 
heart. This will give it a steadiness, per- 
haps a sense of weakness, that he may 
know with what a divine strength he may 
be girded in the hour of his weakness. 
As with a ready-spiritual discernment he 
sees the condition of men, and with a 
quick apprehensiveness enters into their 
feelings, his heart will be schooled in all 
desirable gifb and graces. This daily 
contact with even the rougher natures to 
whom he ministers, will prove a source of 
fresh interest, and awaken in his heart 
all the variety of its emotions. By this 
knowledge of life, of the common trials, 
fears and joys of human hearts; of the 
realities of passion, interest, hope and 
affection that move men ; of the longings, 
attempts, failures and triumphs that make 
up the common lot, he will come into 
indispensable qualities of heart for an 
earnest and successful ministry. 

S. He becomes acquainted with men of 
all varieties by this life in the parish; 
looka at life with their eye^^ feels its forces 
with their hearts; and from the vantage 
position of his higher intellectual, and it 
is to be hoped, spiritual, attainment, he 
sees and becomes able to show them the 
better position from which to view life, 
and the better way to meet its trials, 
temptations and work. By the spiritual 
diMremment thus quickened through the 
facts daily pressed on his observation, he 
comes naturally, unavoidably, to see the 
work which the gospel has to do with the 
various classes that make up society, its 
great central work of salvation for indi- 
vidual souls in all conditions of life, and 
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its work of emancipation from specific 
forms of bondage, its work of manifold 
crucifixions for bard and worldly men, of 
promoting saintly geniality in rude bomes, 
of cbastening social life into greater purity, 
budness life into stricter bonesty, and po- 
litical life into a more righteous patriotism. 
As be studies tbe work tbe gospel is to 
do in tbe world, be will become appre- 
bensive of tbe forces whicb the gospel 
needs to contain. He sees tbe room there 
is for tbe law, promises, reproofs, exhor- 
tations, motives, examples, the offered 
grace, wisdom and strength, the induce- 
ments to repentance, faith, love and holy 
living, the divine consolations and tbe 
beatific visions of the Bible. Its doctrines 
will become something more to him than 
a theology, — mighty forces, rather, for 
whose working individual and associated 
life stands invitingly open at every point 
And when be returns to the seminary for 
another term of study, it will be to seek 
in the gospel the forces for whose work 
he has found not only abundant but exact 
measure. Thus in the great battle of tbe 
Lord be will become a tried soldier before 
being placed in command ; and will know 
the proved use of the divine panoply, 
failing of whicb his theology will be to 
him as to David was tbe unproved armor 
of Saul. 

It IS only because tbe men of the world 
feel so slight an interest in tbe matter, 
that they have not shamed us into better 
methods of theological training. Had the 
attempt been made to educate farmers 
away from farms, mechanics away from 
shops, merchants away from marts of trade, 
lawyers without the details of the office 
and tbe contests of the court-room, and 
physicians without clinical practice; an 
education in books, tbe theory and details 
of their profession in a system of lectures, 
initiating them into it as a science, and 
sot at all as an art; tbe common-sense of 
worldly men would have been ready with 
their reproof. 

This mode of uniting tbe practical with 



the theoretical, indoctrinating tbe learner 
into the science fully, and especially train- 
ing him in tbe art, as tbe true education 
for actual life, so valuable by acknowledg- 
ment in every other vocation, has, where 
most needed, in training for the ministry, 
been most set aside. In most other voca- 
tions, men have to do chiefly with mate- 
rials that are under tbe known and unvaiy- 
ing laws of nature. Here, with the known 
quantities, the predetermined relations, 
and the absolute laws of nature, science 
is in place ; and a course of education for 
the practical avocations of life, confined to 
the methods of science, could have been 
justified. Yet, in all these, science has, 
perhaps, found too slight a recognition; 
and tbe great bulk of men have been pre- 
pared for their vocation by drill in the 
tentative methods of art — ^have learned to 
do things by doing them. But in that 
vocation least under the conditions of 
science ; to influence minds that are not 
under the absolute laws of tbe material 
world, but in the freedom of self-determi- 
nation ; to mold character and modify 
conduct, held exempt from tbe law of 
necessity, culture for this has been in the 
metiiods of the lecture-room, theory and 
science having full advisement, while art 
with her tentative processes has stood in 
the background. This we seek to correct, 
not merely by offering tbe opportunity for 
practical drill, but by making it obligatory 
as a part of the required training, and in 
conditions most hopeful of success. 

Ailer spending three months of both 
tbe first and second years of his theologi- 
cal course in the parish under the super- 
vision and training of an experienced 
pastor, exercising himself in such Christ- 
ian labors and in such vocations of the 
ministry as he is prepared for, and fitting 
himself more fully to profit by instruction 
in tbe seminary ; he returns at the close 
of each reading term ; and, as a condition 
of retaining his position in his class, un- 
dergoes a rigid examination in the as^ 
signed course of reading; and be abo 
brings a certificate from the pastor that 
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lie lias used his time in pastoral and other 
labors befitting his calKng. For oar own 
uses, to secure the kind of ministers need- 
ed in the West, onrehurches have adopted 
this plan of study and training in their 
Theological Seminary at Chici^o. 

Our well understood idea of a minister 
is that he be so well read in theology that 
he can teach the people :— so apprehen- 
-sire of the forces of the gospel and of 
their use, that he can wisely work them ; 
— that he be in such loving sympathy 
with the people, that he can reach them ; 
— that he have such a rich experience of 
gospel truths, that he shall know how to 
lead men in the heavenly way, his piety 
by use not only retaining its vigor, but 
Slaving a free and healthful growth ; — ^that 
in his coarse of preparation he be so exer- 
cised in the uses to which he is to be pot, 
that he shall not be a novice ; and that 
he be so trained to thought and utterance 
that he shall be a power. For all these, 
the course of training above advocated 
provides, except that it presupposes that 
the student, by a collegiate education, has 
already made himself a power ; and so it 
must be with our ministers, as a class. 
Yet while we hold stiffly to our idea of a 
iully trained minister, it is pertinent to in- 
quire whether there be not other methods 
l^an the college affords, by which not all, 
but some, may be made the power which 
certain fields and kinds of ministerial 
work in the West require ; and that is all 
that some need be. And here we affirm : 

There is an education in work, hard 
work. To hold one's self to it, despite alt 
incentives to stop, to master the difficul- 
ties presented, by patience, perseverance 
and ingenuity to overcome obstacles : snch 
a drill during youth and the early years 
of manhood involves self-control, force of 
character, the development and use of one*s 
powers. It is a large element in the edu- 
cation of the world*s workers, their poly- 
technic school, for which there is no sub- 
stitute. Hence the fact that the men who 
have done the worid any service for which 
VOL. III. 82* 



it would have been worth whiTe to be a 
man, are so largely the sons, not of the 
wealthy* but of the moderately poor, men 
who by hAni work have developed a force 
of character, a maturity of mind, an in- 
genuity of accomplishment, a reliant self- 
control, really an education. He who 
would suoeessfully preach the gospel will 
obtain valuable qualifications, also, by ac- 
quaintance with nature, whose illustra- 
tions enter largely into his service. Fail- 
ing of tfits, too abstract and remote from 
the ordinary aud familiar range of human 
thoughts, have been the teachings afforded 
by many pulpits. A fiimlliar acquaint- 
ance with the moods, manifestations and 
processes of nature till one is twenty-five 
or thirty years of age, will be no indiffer- 
ent part of an education for the ministry. 
Nor are words needed to show how valu- 
able is that process of education that 
comes from intercourse with men, and ac- 
qoaintance with the forces at work in 
business and social life. More than is us- 
ually imagined does the real education of 
life, that which makes each what he is, 
and fashions the diversities of men, come 
in these incidental ways. 

Owing to the immature state of educa- 
tion in the West, there are not enough 
graduates of colleges entering the minis- 
try, to meet its wants. We are compelled 
to k)ok to other sources to supply the lack. 
Among the most successful ministers in 
the West we find some educated as 
above, whose college has been the farm, 
shop or office. Graduating from such a 
college at twenty-five or thirty years of 
age, with an ardor of piety, and burning 
desire to labor for the salvation of men, 
that hashed all ambition for succeas in the 
business opening before them, they have 
devoted three years to theological study, 
and entered the ministry, to the great pro- 
fit of the churches. They are found just 
the force required in many missionary 
fields at the West They have a practi- 
cal oommon-sense, a knack of doing 
things, an acquaintance with men, a 
knowledge of the fiorces at work in life, a 
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STinpathy with men, and an Sngennit^r in 
reaching them. They see the regenera- 
tions the gospel is to work in individual 
and associated life, the racancies it is to 
fill in human hearts ; and they know by 
witnessed achievments, illustrated in man- 
ifold ways, what are the capabilities of the 
gospel. They have an intelKgent and 
working use of its forces. And in many 
Western fields they can gain an access, 
and work Christian transformations, which, 
in the same conditions, are beyond the 
reach of many a learned doctor of divini- 
ty. It is idle to argue this point Even 
with us experiment has settled all practi- 
cal questions : while other denominations 
of Christians, with, we think, a weaker * 
theology, and ministers of less scholastic 
culture than even these, have made them- 
selves strong, at least numerically, where 
our work is scarcely begun. 

In western missionary life culture of 
the heart amounts to more than does edu- 
cation of the head. But something more 
is demanded than the best development 
of head, and heart The sound body 
which the above method of training pre- 
paratory to entering the seminary secures, 
is not the least essential qualification. 
Occasionally and temporarily the western 
missionary may find himself in conditions 
in which his sense of dignity and duty 
may compel him, while planting the gos- 
pel in some irreligious place, to throw 
himself, like Paul at Theasalonica and 
other places, upon his original indepen- 
dence, by supporting himself with the la- 
bor of his own hands. Then in the long 
reaches of travel which rural districts and 
frontier settlements present, robust health, 
a capability of physical endurance, is no 
insignificant quality. To walk all day, 
hunting up the lost sheep of his own and 
of other, eastern, flocks, when to spend 
the day in reading and study could be 
easily justified ; — ^to visit all the families 
within a radius of ten miles, not once, but 
annually or oftener ; — to gather into 
neighborhood -meetings those who are too 
far from Christ to find their way to the 



meeting-house, six miles distant ; — and to 
carry the consolations of the gospel into 
many and distant homes visited by mck- 
ness and death, will warrant any expend- 
iture in physical education. Herein are 
sad failures, because of an edncatbo 
wholly intellectual. 

Before this pioneey missionary work in 
the West is done, before the millenniam 
comes, the churches most call into minis- 
terial service other men than those eda- 
cated by two years of study in the acade- 
my, four in college, and three in the theo- 
logical aeminary. 

1. Because such will be the demand in 
this enlightened age for ministers of thor- 
ough education, that enough kX them, ed- 
ucated by this long process, can net be 
had. And this conviction is not abated 
by the fhct that there are unemployed 
ministers : there always will be ; for in 
this, as in every vocation, some mistake 
their cal ing. If there are more in the 
clerical profession than any other — an as- 
sertion sometimes made, but questionable, 
— it may be readily accounted for by the 
practice of pushing a man clear into this 
profession without affording him any 
testing trial of his gifls, or any adequate 
insight into its interior life. Unfortun- 
ately, many prefer to go through life out of 
place, than meet the discredit of aban- 
doning a profession after nine years of 
prvparation. 

2. Because, if we do our work in evan- 
gelizing rural districts and frontier settle- 
ments, ministers are needed, different in 
kind, with greater variety of qualifica- 
tions, capable of a more various service 
than are there furnished by this nine 
years' course ; as the foregoing considera- 
tions, we think, conclusively show ; — 
cheaper minbters they may be, both as to 
the cost of getting and supporting them ; 
yet better adapted to certain aorta of 
work, now urgent in the West, than are 
many of the ministers furnished by the 
usual course of preparation. 

While the Chicago Theological Semin- 
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aiy bas its regular conrae of study for 
those who have gained the advantages of 
a coUegiate education or its equivalent, 
and is doing a good work, and its chief 
work, in educating this class of men : it 
has al$o its special course of three years 
of theological study lor men too old to go 
through college, men educated till twenty- 
five or thirty years of age by hard work 
on the farm, in the office, shop or store, 
acquainted, with men among whom this 
missionary work ia to be done, familiar 
with life in Home Missionary fields, hav- 
ing a good £nplish education, and, it is 
desired, an ability to read the gospels in 
Greek, men of earnest piety, gifted for the 
work, and promising efficient service. 
The Board of Directors, with a wise cau- 
tion, have made their admission to the 
Seminary to depend on the judgment of 
the professors as to their promise of good 
service in the ministry. The Seminary is 
educating an excellent class of young 
men of this sort, and will continue to do 



so, as long as they are found of use to the 
churches. 

This Seminary, under the control of a 
Board of Directors, esch half being elect- 
ed triennially by the churches, a people 
made by their experience in settling a 
new country, eminently practical and 
constructive, may be made, by whatever 
changes the wisdom of experience may 
demand, just what the wants and genius 
of the churches shall require. Though 
suffering as yet with the eoibarrassment 
of immaturity, from a lack of endowments 
and adequate library — much promised aid 
failing from the deranged state of the 
country : yet with the able Faculty it has 
secured, and the hopeful beginning it has 
already made — having graduated a class 
of fourteen in this third year of its opera- 
tion — it will be found, we believe, to have 
its own proper place and work in the line 
of God's providences, and in the unfold- 
ing history oi the Wt^t. 



JOHN THORNTON AND DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 

AN ORIGINAL LETTER, 1775. 



Thosk who are acquainted with the 
lives of Newton, Scott, Cowper, Hannah 
More, Wilberforce, WhitefieW and others 
in that circle of great names in the Christ- 
ian history of England, would know the 
'list to be inconplete without the name of 
Thornton, father and sons. Mr. White- 
field's visit to Mr. Wheelock's Indian 
Missionary, in 1764, led to the sending of 
the Indian preacher, Samson Occom, to 
England, where a general interest was 
excited in the Christian public. A fund 
of more than £6,000 was collected, of 
which Mr. Thornton, Lord Dartmouth, 
and others, were joint trustees. The 
result was the removal of the School, 
and the establishment of Dartmouth Col* 
lege at Hanover, N. H. Mr. Thornton 
settled an annuity of $100 on Occom, 
and the missionary Kirkland conferred 
his benefactor's name on the son, after- 



wards president of Harvard College. Mr. 
Thornton died in 1790. The Gentleman's 
Magazine of that year said of him : " per- 
haps there never was a man more deserv- 
ing of public regard, a pattern in every 
virtue that could promote the wel&re, 
and improve the interest of mankind : the 
fondest husband, most benevolent father, 
devoutest Christian, and sincerest friend. 
His charities, which almost transcend be- 
lief, were rather felt than known, and 
reached to the remotest part of the habi- 
table globe. He died without having in- 
curred a censure, during a life of seventy 
years, from the most licentious of man- 
kind.*' 

He began life with £100,000, and was 
the first English |nerchant of his age. 
Cowper's lines ^ in memory " illustrate his 
lift and character. 
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^ Thee, fberefbref of oeminerolal Ikme, but move 
Famed for thy probity ftom shore to ihore. 
Thee, Thornton ! worthy in some page to shinei 
As honest, and more eloquent Chan mine, 

I mourn 

.... though Qod made thee of a natntv prone 

To distribatkm boandless of Uiy own,— 

And stUJ, by motives of leligioos fovoe, 

Impelled thee more to that heroic course,— 

Yet was thy Uberality discreet, 

Nice in its choice, and of a temper*d bent ; 

And, though in act unweaxiad, seeret still, 

As in some solitude the summer rill 

Befteehes, where it winds, the fcded greent 

And cheers the drooping flowers, unheard, unseen. 

Such was thy charity ; no sudden start, 

After long sleep, of passion in the heart, 

But steadlhst principle, and, in its Idnd, 

Of ckise Illation to the Bteroal mlod, 

Traced easily to its true source aboye, — 

To Him, whose worlis bespeak \Sb nature. Lore. 

Thy bounties all were Christian, «nd I make 

This record of thee for the Gospel's sake ; 

That the incredulous themsvlves maj see 

Its use and power exempUfled in thee.*' 

The original letter, here first published, 
is from a series of coinmunicatioDS by Mr. 
Thornton to President Wheelock, now in 
possession of the venerable Dr. Allen, of 
Korthampton. Epistolary exchange seems 
not to have been rapid just then. This 
reply to the letter from the students of 
Dartmouth, Nov. 7, 1774, dated Oct 24, 
1775, was not received till March 8, 1777. 
Meantime the Colonies became indepen* 
dent of Great Britain. 

Clafham, 24th Octr., 1775. 
Gentlemen, — ^I duly received your Let- 
ter of the 7th Novr., A.[nno] P,[roximo]. 
I was thankful to find my End in writing 
you aaswered, by your favorable accept- 
ance of what I was then enabled to write 
you ; which encourages one to send a fur- 
ther Word of Advice. I trouble myself but 
little with Politicks; as it is not my Prov- 
ince to be a Politician; and therefore I 
have not signed any of the Addresses, Ke- 
monstrances, or Petitions, flying about. I 
espouse no particular party, and most sin- 
cerely wish well to all my ^llow Subjects ; 
my Prayer to God for them is, that he 
would make British Subjects high above 
all Nations in Praise ^nd in Name, and in 
Honor ; by making us a holy People unto 
the Lord our God. I would be'prejudiced 
by no sinister ends, but I plainly perceive 



that things are in a strange State of Confii* 
aion between Great Britain and America* I 
wish we may all consider, tiiat we can have 
but one common Interest ; that the pros- 
pect may soon brighten, and we be peifeet- 
ly joined together in the same ^nd and in 
the same Judgement. 

You, Gentlemen, are young and unexpe« 
rienced, and liable to receive Impressions in 
your early days which may abide with you 
to the latest hour of your lives : it concerns 
yon therefore to weigh well what you adopt. 
If I could help you here, I doubt not but it 
would continue a lasting Blessing to yon. 
Let me exhort you to consider the many 
Blessings you enjoy. The great liberty of 
serving God according to the dictates of 
your own Oonsclence ; the great mercy of 
having a written and preached Gospel ; the 
many outward Blessings and Protections 
you have enjoyed ; with every private ad- 
vantage arisdng from your peculiar Situa- 
tion, and the care of your worthy Presi- 
dent. 

These all call loudly upon you to be 
thankful to that God, whose mercies are 
over idl his Works, and more especially 
over you. Beware of obliterating those 
Traces of Divine Love, or of using your 
liberty for a Cloak of Maliciousness. I 
trust you are led to Prayer in the present 
unhappy Situation of a&ira. I would 
caution you that your Prayers be without 
Wrath, agreeable to the written Woid, 
1 Tim. 2, 1 & 3, for a happy Issue out of 
all the present disturl>anees. Read atten- 
tively over, the seven first Verses of the 
thirteenth of Komans, shun profane and 
vain Bablings, for they will encrease unto 
more Ungodliness, see 1 Pet. 2, 13 & IS. 
I wish not to damp the love of Liberty, hot 
to stiHe every abuse of it ; net to contract 
your views of Things, but to enlarge them ; 
not to weaken yonr Faith, bht to prevent 
your turning it wrong ; not to deprive you 
of your Pri viledges, but to have them sane* 
ti6ed, and lay an Embargo on yonr grati* 
tade. It was said of Heaekiah, tiuit he ren- 
dered not again according to the Benefit- 
done him, for hia heart was lifted iip» 
therefore there was was W^rath upon him, 
and upon Judah and Jerusalem. Perhaps 
Great Britain and America have been 
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equally forgetful of their Benefits: this best 
Recounts for their present troubles. Many 
of you are designed for the Church ; be* 
ware of Party rage here likewise. Party is 
a strange Thing ; the Pulpits are not al* 
▼ays clear of it ; it will creep into Fami- 
lies, into inner Chambers, into our very 
private Prayers. Bemember it is often 
productive of much Evil and never desira- 
ble. Prayers and Fasting are excellent 
Things ; but as a man may fast for Strife 
and Contention^ so may he pray likewise, 
if he.is not particularly watchful over his 
own Heart. A Spirit of Prayer is prom- 
ised ; and that is a Scriptural Prayer that 
is according to the Scripture. Watch that 
you depart not from your Rule, and may 
God give you a right Understanding in all 
things. If I might advise, it should be that 
you meddle not with Disquisitions that are 
not in your Province ; meddle not at all 
with Politicks ; you can get no good there- 
by, and it may be productive of much evil, 
by embittering your minds. Beware of the 
abuse of two Words, Liberty and Slavery. 
Your Liberty is very great. Slavery is a 
word that very few have an adequate Idea 



of; and may Great Britain and her Colo- 
nies be preserved from ever knowing it by 
a woeful e^q>erience. 

I commend you to him who alone can 
pull down what Sin builds up, and build 
up what Sin pulls down ; that which is 
impossible to us is easy to him ; and this 
same Jesus has bid us expect Seasons of 
refreshment frt>m his Presence. Let us 
then not grieve, and much less quench his 
Holy Spirit, and all will be assuredly 
well with \is, let what will come of the 
present unhappy Broils. With best wishes 
for your spiritual and temporal welfare, I 
remain always, 

Gentlemen, Your hearty well wisher 
and affectionate Friend, 
John Thohntow, 
To the Gentlemen Stodente of Dartmouth College. 

"To 

The Rev'd Dr. Wheelock, 
Dartmouth College, 
Hanover County, 
New England." 

President Wheelock endorsed on the 
letter, " Received March 8, 1777." 
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▲ HisToar OF THE MoDBB or Chkutuk Baptism, 
from Holy Scrtptttre, the Ckjoneils Ecumenical and 
Prorlqci^ the Father*, the Sehool-ineB, and the 
Rubrics of the whole Church, Kaet and West, In 
illastratlnn and Tindlcation of the Rahrice of the 
Church of England since the Beformation,and those 
of the American Church, by Rer. James Chrystal, 
A. M , a presbyter of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 
For saltt by J. E. Tllton ft Co., 161 Washington 
St., Boston. pp.a24. Price «1.25. 

In the preface the author sayg of his 
book : ** It is an apology for the belief of 
the early Church, that Christ enjoined trine 
immersion. Its aim is to show that the 
preference expressed by the present rubric 
of the Church of England, and the other 
British charches [for trine immersion] is 
one well founded in Scripture and in 
Christian antiquity." He has evidently 
bestowed great labor upon this volume, 
and has brought to it no small ability 
" to make the worse appear the better rea- 
son." From the eply doctors, from popes, 
councils, and very general ancient usage, 
be has arrayed a strong force in favor of 



fab chosen position. From the Scriptures 
he adduces nothing satisfactory. He meets 
objections to his theory with ingenuity. 
We think our Baptist friends may find 
many crumbs of comfort in this book, not- 
withstanding the summary method in which 
its author disposes of them as lying outside 
the pale of covenanted mercies. We very 
much doubt the revival of this ancient 
mode among even the most devoted of the 
Church Episcopal, in this country or in 
England. As a history of the early mode 
of baptism this work is a contribution, to 
all the curious on that subject, of no incon- 
siderable value. 

ComrECTicuT Hoxs EvAiroiLaAnoir Biport, 1861. 

WiTB AN ApPCKDIZ. 

This pamphlet has a value beyond the 
&ct that it has 16 pages of report and 86 
pages of appendix, containing just so much 
paper and so much printer's ink. And we 
refer to it, not because any authors and 
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publishers haye it on sale anywhere, but 
because, on turning 0T<jr its leares, we hare 
deeply wished every follower of the Re- 
deemer in Christendom had it, and would 
read every word of it, and then would ask, 
«< Lord, what wilt thou have me to do ? " 
The work begun so suocessfidly by the 
Congregational churches of Connecticut, 
an account of which these pages contain, 
is an indispensable, a Heaven-appointed, 
but an almost totally neglected work. It 
is a marvel that the nineteenth century 
should have more than half spent its bless- 
ings of years upon our churches, before 
any of them should wake up to the impor- 
tance of systematic, earnest, persevering 
efforts to save the perilling at their very 
doors. The General Association of Con- 
gregational Ministers of Connectlciit some 
three years unce inaugurated a movement 
which has resulted in the appointment of 
a Home Evangelization Committee for their 
own State, who, in connection with the 
Directors of the Home l^lissionary Society, 
have appointed a General Agent, Bev. L« 
W. Bacon, a man for the place, to super- 
intend this work. He has visited the 
churches, the associations, the consocia- 
tions, and the ministers in their studies. 
A thorough canvass of the State has been 
made in nearly every school district. The 
number of worshipers and non- worshipers 
have been ascertained. And the develop- 
ments from these thorough examinations 
have been astounding* If the one hal^ 
which is proved to be true, had been al- 
leged by an outsider, all would have de- 
nounced the allegation a libel upon that 
land of " steady habits." Yet it is proba- 
bly true that the sun does not shine upon 
the same number of acres which furnish so 
many worshipers in proportion to their 
population. To reach, and if possible, to 
gather in the«e lost ones, visiting commit- 
tees are appointed in each church, neigh- 
borhood prayer-meetings are held, every 
individual is invited and urged to some 
place of worship. The plan contemplates 
making every church the effective agency 
for reaching all within its own precincts. 
Thus far every thing promises well, and 
already some clusters of precious fruit have 
been gathered in. We look with interest 



upon this movement, and can but hope 
that the example of our Connecticut 
churches will be univevsally followed* 
This subject of Home Bvangeliaation needs 
to be thoroughly examined, and we pro- 
pose to say more about it hereafter. 

A HiaroaT or ni Bxss ajtd PBo«ms op m R>^ 
BiLUON, aod ConMcatiTe MamtiTe of Brents and 
Incidents ftvm the first stages of the Treason 
■faimtfe the RepnbUo, down to the Gleae of the 
Conflict; together with Important Documents, 
Extracts from Remarkable Speeches, &e. &o. New 
Tork: James P. Tm^JT, Ho. IS Spruce St. 

This work is published every Wednesday, 
in numbers of 32 pages, on good papqr, in 
fair type, and sold for 10 cents a number, 
by A. Williams & Co., 100 Washington 
St., Boston. If its future issues shall be 
as w^ filled as the two numbers befose 
us, they will eontain an exeeUent and x^ 
liable history of perhaps the mightiest and 
wickede&t rebellion that ever cursed this 
footstool. Those who purchase this will 
have its origin, progress and finale, together 
with the messages, speeches and views to 
which it has given rise, in a compact, read- 
able form; and secured 9^ a very small 
piice, 

Pbxhabt Oancr>IfH8son poa a QRimrAtMi Cofrnt 
OP DxYELOPMBNT. A Manual Ibr Teachen and 
Parents, with Lessons ta the proper training of 
thelaottlUMOfCfaildMn. By N. A. iMMns. New 
York : Harper %b BioUmcb, pahUsben, VsaakUB 
Square. ld61. 

We have here a well filled volume of 362 
pages, upon a most important but a greatly 
negleefeed subject. If the author shall have 
done no more than to call the attention of 
our educators to this great want of children, 
— *• \dea8 before ntf mev, things before icwtit," 
he will deserve well from every parent. 
He has given not only theory and exhorta- 
tion to duty, but we have practice and the 
mode of discharging duty. Here is the 
rule and its application ; general principles 
and details in their workings. Familiar 
with the business of teaehing as a piofes- 
^on, and having felt the want of the help 
herein afforded, Mr. Calkins occupied a 
favorable stand-point for preparing such a 
work. And, in its prosecution, he has 
availed himself of the experience of emi- 
nent teachers; he has experimented per- 
sonally upon the lessons. he here gives; he 
has carefully examined what has been wiit- 
ten upon this subject, and ia theiefore in a 
position to give teachers and parsnts just 
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the book tli«y vft&t, and of which they do 
more than well to avail them8elTes< The 
contents are: «' Derdopment in observa- 
tion ; Developing ideaa of form . . . c^ dzaw- 
ing. . .of color. . .of nnmber. . .of size. . .of 
weight. . .of Bound . . .of the human body, • • 
of place ; Physical training ; Elementary 



reading; Naming and describing objects; 
Developing ideas of the qualities of objects 
...of the materials, fbnnation and resem- 
blance of objects ; Development of moral 
ideas.'* It is an eminently suggestive book, 
and every way helpful to those who hdve 
the care and tndning of little children. 



C 0n0rt0ati0nal |tjex:r0l00g. 



Rev. ALLEN McLEAN died in Simsburj, 
Ct., March 19th, 1861, aged 80 years. He was 
born in North Bolton, (now Tcmon,) Ct., on 
the 20th of June, 1781. He not nnftrequently 
remarked that it was his privilege to look 
back on a long line of Christian ancestors. 
His parents were Alexander McLean and Jo- 
hannah Smith. 

He was twice married. (1) To Miss Sally 
Pratt, of East Hartford, on Jan. 2l8t, 1810. 
Their children were six in number. She died 
Oct. 27, 1831. (2) To Miss Nancy Morgan, 
of Plainfield, Ct., on June 28th, 1833. She 
died Sept. 22, 1860, six months previous to 
his death. At the age of 19 he commenced 
the Christian life, and also a course of study 
preparatory to college, with Br. Backus, of 
Somers. 

He graduated from Yale College in 1805 ; 
spent one year in the study of theology with 
Dr. Dwight, of New Haven, and afterwards 
continued these under the direction of Rev. 
Asahel Hooker, of Goshen. 

His first and and only settlement was over 
the Congregational Church in Simsbury, Ct., 
in 1809, and he remained in this office till dis- 
missed by the council of death, making the 
time of his service for this Church more than 
half a century. 

In 1859 his people and his townsmen united 
in celebrating his semi-centennial anniversary, 
on which occasion was read a sermon of his 
preparation, giving a brief review of his labors. 
The expression of his feelings towards his 
people on this occasion, and their response to 
hioi, revealed that their mutual affection and 
confidence continued to the end of bis days. 
To the end his people loved to call him " Our 
IPastor." For fifty years he kept his large 
and scattered parish united. The secret of 
his gaining and retaining this hold upon his 
people lay chiefly in the diligence and faith- 
fulness with which he performed his pastoral 
labors. 

In his review of his labors, he says : ** I 
haTO commonly written my sermons for the 



Sabbath. I have written too many, and too 
hastily. My sermons ought to have been 
composed with greater care, and less in num- 
ber. To write one sermon a week is enough. 
For the other serrices let the young minister 
repeat an old discourse or preach extempora- 
neously. On the holy Sabbath 1 have com- 
monly preached three times. My third dis- 
course was unwritten. In seasons of revivals 
I have preached four or five times every week. 
I have preached in eighty private houses ; in 
sixty churches; in thirty school-houses; a 
very large number of funeral sermons ; at the 
ordination of five ministers ; at the funeral of 
four ministers ; at the dedication of sixteen 
private houses ; and at the parting intenriew 
of fifteen families, who have left us for other 
towns and States." He also testifies to a 
wonderful work of grace among his people, 
in the fourth and fifth years of his ministry. 
Since then, he adds, there has been a season 
of refreshing once in about seven years. 

For many years he had a domestic school, 
part of the time teaching himself, and part 
hiring an instructor. 

And it can truly be said of him that he 
loved his work. He called it not unpleasant 
toil, but found delight in it. He said to his 
colleague a few weeks prerions to his death, 
** If you do not soon preach % sermon from 
the words, * If a man desire the office of a 
Bishop, he desireth a good work,' I shall." 

In his half-century discourse he said, "Such 
is now my attachment to my people, and my 
love for my work, that I would gladly be car- 
ried back if I might pass my life in preaching 
again to you the glad tidings of salvation." 

He was eminently a man of peace. He dis- 
liked all strife and controversy. Hence, while 
his convictions were positive and firm con- 
cerning the sins of intemperance and slavery, 
his controlling desires for peace and harmony 
rendered him conservative in his efforts for 
reform. 

His domestic virtues have been revealed to 
ns both by those who hare lived in his family 
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and by the Christian character of all his chil- 
dren. 

His afflictions were serere. His first wife he 
lost in the midst of her days — his first-bom in 
the prime of his manhood— his sense of sight 
tw.eWe years before his death, and his second 
wife, the guide and dependence of his blind- 
ness, six months before the days of his depen- 
dence ceased. These trials wrought in him 
an abiding spiritual frame of mind. 

The twelve years of his blindness were 
spent not in inactiTity. Of course with this 
affliction he was assisted by a colleague. But 
still he thought, and prayed, and visited, and 
sometimes preached. In all these years it 
was his custom to keep some definite subject 
on his mind for daily contemplation, and by 
the aid of another's pen many of these con- 
templations have been recorded. 

It is interesting to notice in these manu- 
scripts, amidst the contemplations of his hit- 
est days, a prayer for Abraham Lincoln, re- 
vealing, what his conversation told us, his 
deep interest in our national aiMrs. 

An illustration of his industry and activity 
we have in his being taken when he died from 
an unfinished sermon. 

His death was peaceful, not ecstatic, for he 
so feared presumption that he never dared ex- 
ult with greatest confidence. In a striking 
manner was exhibited in his death the fulfil- 
ment of that precept, ** Set thine house in or- 
der." For when his children were gathered 
around his bed, to hear his farewell words, not 
having voice to speak but few he uttered, " It 
is written in the book," referring to that re- 
cord of his meditations already noticed. He 
would add nothing to it, take naught away. 
He had given his dying counsels when in 
health, so that now, though voice was want- 
ing, he left not his work undone. 

The sermon delivered at his funeral was 
prepared by one among the dead— >the late 
Rev. Jairus Burt, of Canton, Ct. When he 
was living, this aged father, thinking himself 
must go hence first, requested him to preach 
his funeral sermon. But Mr. Burt was taken 
first. Still he had prepared the sermon asked, 
and it was found when he was gone. So this 
aged father in the ministry, having outlived 
all his fellow laborers, had, as it were, one of 
them return from the dead to celebrate his 
memory. It was the '* memory of the righte- 
ous," and all who' knew him say: **A good 
man has gone from us." \Com, 

Rev. THOMAS SMITH, pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church in Brewer Village, Me., 
died Sunday night, April 7, 1861. He had 



been out of health for some months, but pro- 
secuted his labors till Januaxy last. He re- 
tired on Sunday night with no apprehension 
that death was near ; but waked from a quiet 
sleep, spoke to his wife, rose up from the bed, 
and instantly dropped dead. 

He was bom in Litchfield, Me., Aug. 17, 
1812. In early life he became the subject of 
renewing grace, and was desirous of obtaining 
an education for the Christian ministry. But 
being the youngest of the family, duty to his 
parents seemed to prevent, and detained him 
at home till he was 21 years of age. At that 
time an older brother, knowing his intense de- 
sire to preach the gospel, consented to take 
his place at home, while he, though destitute 
of pecuniary means, launched forth on his 
long contemplated enterprise. He came on 
foot to Bangor, and entered the classical 
school ; and with little aid except his own en- 
ergy and tact completed his education, gradu- 
ating at Bowdoin College in 1840, and at the 
Bangor Theological Seminary in 1843. Sub- 
sequently he preached about two years in 
Cherryfield. In 1846 he was ordained pastor 
of the churches in Orrington and Brewer Vil- 
lage ; in 1849 he became pastor of the latter 
church alone. Thus for the long period of 
over fifteen years he has labored as pastor in 
this field. And in these days, when ministe- 
rial labors are so multiplied, when the people 
are so fastidious in taste, when occasions of 
offence are so abundant, and the dissolution 
of the pastoral relation effected for causes so 
slight, it is no little commendation of a msn 
to be able to sustain himself in one parish for 
so long a time. 

Mr. Smith was pre-eminently excellent as a 
pastor. He was abundant and faithful in his 
pastoral labors, so no interest of his parish 
escaped his careful attention. He was char- 
acterized by affectionateness and sympathy, 
by knowledge of men and tact in approaching 
them. People thought no man was equal to 
him at a funeral ; and parents told how much 
he interested the children and youth. His 
success iii'as greatly due to his intense interest 
in his work, and the unconquerable enefgy 
and perseverance with which he prosecuted 
his objects. He loved his people with intense 
warmth, and refused repeated solicitations to 
go to other spheres of labor, where a larger 
salary was offered ; in return, his people loved 
him. It is his commendation that, at the 
close of fifteen years* labor in this community, 
he had the confidence aiid good-will of every 
member of his church and parish. Mr. Smith 
was a warm friend of the Theological Seni- 
nary, and an active laborer Uit its interests 
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Late in the fall, hoping the change might ben- 
efit his health, he had obtahied a temporary 
release from hiis parish, and had taken an 
agency to collect fands for the Seminary, 
TTfaich he proseented with emhient tact and 
success, till increasing illnesB prevented finr- 
ther efibrt. 

He \ras actire and efficient in the Oonnty 
Conference, and his words were often reinein- 
bered and spoken of with special interest. 
His last sermon was preached beftnre the Oon- 
ference in Bangor tn Jannaty-Hin appoint* 
ment which, with eharacteristie fid^Uty, he 
felt bound, in spite of his feebleness, to Ailfil. 

He was deeply interested in the churches of 
the Ticinity, and was more extensively and in- 
timately known by them than most of the other 
pastors. And it is his eommendathm, that, 
having lived so long among these churches, 
and being so eittensively known, he had, by 
the force of his character, commanded univer- 
sal respect and confidence. 

The suddenness of his death— awakened 
from sleep to consciousness for a moment, 
only to drop into the sleep of death— prevented 
his giving utterance to hie feelings in antici- 
pation of his departm'e ; but during hie illness 
he has been resigned to the will of QoA ; and 
death found him, we doubt not, ready. 

" The T(>ice at niidnigbt came ; 
He fttarted up to bear— 
A mortal hitow pierced his frame, 
He fell, but Mt no fear. 
" His spirit, with a bound, 
Left Mb eucumberiDg clay ; 
III* tent, at sunrise, on the ground 
A darkened ruin lay. 
*' Servant of Ood, well done ! 
Rent from thy loved employ ; 
The battle's l^ught, the victory won. 
Enter tby Blastu's joy ! » 



Hon. SAMUEL CLARK died in BratUe- 
boro' West, Vt., April 9, 1861, aged 84 years* 
1 month and 19 days. He was bom in Leba« 
non, (now Columbia,) Ct., Feb. 28, 1777, and 
was a lineal deaeendant, in the seventh gene- 
ration, of Robert Cnahman, who arrived at 
nymouth, Nov., 1621, and who, previous to 
his departure for Bngiand aa Agent for the 
Colony, preached the first sermon on the soil 
of New England. The mother of Samuel 
Clark was Sarah Cnahman, bom in PlymptoAy 
Ma., Nov., 1734, baing a descendant of Rev. 
laaak Cushman, the first minister of that town. 
She was married to Samuel Clark, at Lebanon, 
Ct., June, 1755, the issue of which manriage 
were seven sons and fovlt daughters, tlie aub- 
jeet of this notice being the ninth. He emi* 
VOL. III. 33 



grated, at an early period, to Hampshire (now 
Franklin) County, Ms., where, and in the 
County of Windham, Tt., he was engaged auo- 
cesefelly in the mercantile business, during 
the greater portion of his long and active life. 
Judge Clark, in politics, vras of the Washing- 
ton school, and at various times represented 
the town in which he lived In the General As- 
sembly of Vermont, and in an aiter period, he 
was one of the Judgea of the Court in Wind- 
ham Co., Vt. Consecrated to God in infancy 
by believing parents, he was early the subject 
of religiona impressions, but it was not until 
1833 that he professed his faith in Christ, and 
united vrith the Congregational Church in 
West Brattleboro', upon the ordinances of 
which he was a constant attendant, while he 
contributed liberally of his abundance to sus- 
tain the institutions of religion at home, and 
to spread the gospel abroad. 

Judge Clark was a man of strong intellect, 
united with great native energy, while truth- 
fulness, industry, prudence and integrity, 
strongly marked his character and movementa, 
the result of which was usefulness, honor and 
wealth. He came to his grave ** in a full age, 
like as a shock of com cometh in his season." 
The third day after his departure his remains 
were borne to the house of God, where he had 
during so many years vrorshiped, and after 
appropriate remarks by his pastor, from Gen. 
XT : 15, ** And thou shalt go to thy fathers in 
peace ; thou shalt be buried in a good old age," 
all that was mortal of a good man was con- 
signed " to the house appointed for all living." 

Rev. HORATIO FLAGG died of lung fever, 
in Coleraine, Ms., May 19, 1861, aged 63 years, 
3 months, and 25 days. He was a son of Dea. 
John, and Lucy (Stebbins) Flagg, and was 
bom in Wilmmgton, Vt., Jan. 24, 1798. He 
fitted for college under the tuition of Rev. Mo- 
ses Halloek, of Plainfield, Ms., and was grad- 
uated at Amherst in 1825; studied theology 
with Rev. Theophilua Packard, D J)., of Shel- 
bume, and was ordained pastor of the Congre« 
gational Church at Hubbardston, Vt., Jan. 24, 
1828. Rev. Charles Walker, D.D., of Rut- 
land, preached the sermon. From this paa* 
torate he was dismissed June 10^ 1834. He 
was installed at Clarendon, Vt., June 29, 1855, 
Rev. Ira Ingraham, of Brandon^ preaching on 
the occasion. He was dismissed from Claren- 
don Nov. 15, 1836, and immediately com. 
menced preaching at Coleraine, where he was 
installed May 3, 1837. Rev. Theophilus Paek- 
ard, Jr., of Shclburae preached the sermon. 
After a ministry there of about eleven years, 
asthmatic and bronchial, difflfinltirs disabled 
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him from preaclimg, and he was dismissed 
May 23, 1848. In 1851 he was the Bepresent- 
ative of Coleraine in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature. P. u. w. 

Mrs. LYDIA (THOMPSON) DEXTER, 
widow of the late Rev. Elijah Dexter, of 
Plympton, Ms., died at the residence of her 
niece, in Sandwich, Ms., July 10, 1861, aged 
82 years, 4 months and 9 days. She was the 
eldest daughter of Hon. Isaac Thompson, and 
Mrs. Lucy (Sturtevant) Thompson, and was 
bom in Middleborough, Ms., March 1, 1779. 
In May, 1824, she became the third wife of 
Mr. Dexter, then Pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Plympton. After the death of her 
husband, in 1851, she returned to the place of 
her nativity, and resided mostly with a wid- 
owed brother and sister, in the house where 
she was bom, until, on a yisit to Sandwich, she 
sickened and died. She was a faithful Christ- 
ian, and earnestly endeavored to adorn the 
doctrine of the Saviour in every position which 
she occupied in life ; and will long be remem- 
bered by those for whose spiritual good she 
prayed and labored. She had no children. 

Bev. JOHN HOUGH, D.D., died in Fort 
Wayne, la., July 17, 1861, aged 77 years and 
11 months. 

He was a son of Dr. Walter and Martha 
(Lockwood) Hough, and was bom in Stam- 
ford, Ct., Aug. 17, 1783. At the age of seven- 
teen, he entered the Sophomore Class at Tale, 
and was graduated in 1802. In 1804 he com- 
menced the study of theology with Rev. Moses 
C. Welch, D.D., of Mansfield, with whom he 
remained several months, after which he re- 
ceived instruction from Rev. Joel Benedict, of 
Plainfield, and Rev. Levi Hart, D.D., of Pres- 
ton, till the ilpring of 1805, when he joined a 
theological class under the instruction of Pres. 
Dwight. This was soon dispersed by an alarm 
of yellow fever, and he concluded his studies 
with his former teachers. In October, 1805, he 
was licensed by the Windham (Ct.) Associa- 
tion. 

In the simimer of 1806 he went to Vermont, 
as a missionary of the Connecticut Missionary 
Society. He commenced preaching at Yer- 
gennes, so much to the edification of the peo- 
ple that in a few weeks he was invited to the 
pastorate of the Congregational Church. He 
accepted the call, and was ordained March 12, 
1807. Rer. Bancroft Fowler, of Windsor, 
preached the sermon. The Church was small, 
but gradually gained strength, and in 1810 ex- 
X>«rienced a revival which brought in a number 
of new members. After a pastorate of a little 



more than five years he wms dismisied August 
25, 1812. 

In the following November he was appoint- 
ed Professor of the Greek and Latin languages 
in Middlebury College, and was connected 
with the College, in that and other professor- 
ships, for twenty-seven years. For eight years, 
from 1817 to 1825, he was Professor of Theol- 
ogy, the first and only one who has held that 
position at Middlebury. He was eminently 
successful and popular as an instructor. Saxe, 
in his poem at the Middlebury Semi-Centen- 
nial, thus speaks of him :— 

** And well I ranomber another, whose praiM 
Wera a suitahle theme fur moK elegant lays, 
But even in numbers nngainly and rough, 
I most mention the name of our glorious Hough. 
Who does not remember? for who can forget, 
nu memory's star shell forever have seU 
Bow he sat in his place unaffected and bold, 
And taught us more truths than the lesson bad 

told— 
Gave a lift to " Old Noll " for the love of the right, 
And a slap at the Stnarts with cordial spite , 
And, quite in the teeth of conventional rules, 
Hurled his ad^jeotlTes down upon tyrants and fools. 
But chief he excelled in his proper vocation, 
Qt giving the classics a clasfio translation. 
In Latin and Oreek he was almost oracular, 
And, what was more to his praise, understood the 

vernacular. 
Oh ! H was pleasant to hear him make Englinh of 

Greek, 
Till you folt that no tongue was inherently weak ; 
While Horace, in Latin, seemed quite undemted, 
And Joyed, like Oid jBhocA, in heing translated." 

He left the College in 1839, and was for some 
months agent of the American Colonization 
Society in Western New York. In 1841 he re- 
moved to Ohio, and was installed June 24, 
1841, pastor of the Presbyterian Church in 
Windham. Rev. Jonathan Hovey, of Con- 
neaut, preached the sermon. His labors at 
Windham were accompanied by a revival in 
1843, which added thirty-six to the Church. 
A healthy state of religion continued during 
his whole pastorate. His sight failing him so 
that he could not read, he was dismissed in 
1850, and resided for the rest of his life with 
one or the other of his sons, his blindness be- 
coming in a few years almost total. 

He received, the degree of A. M. from Yale 
and Williams in 1807; and the degree of D.D. 
from Middlebury in 1845. 

He married, Nov. 19, 1^12, Lucy Leavitt, 
daughter of David Leavitt, of Bethlehem, Ct, 
by whom he had one daughter, Martha Leav- 
itt, and two sons, John (M. C. 1838) and David 
Leavitt, (M. C. 1839.) Mrs. Hough died in FL 
Wayne, la., Feb. 11, 1859. 
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His published sermons are three; at the 
ordination of Rev. Daniel Haskell, in Burling- 
ton, Vt., April 10, 1810 ; at the ordination of 
Rev. Beriah Green, in Brandon, Vt., April 16, 
1823 ; before the Vermont Colonization Soci- 
ety at Montpeller, Oct. 18, 1826. H^ was one 
of the editors of The Adviser^ or Vermont 
Evangelical Magaziney in 1814, and the sole 
editor in 1815. He published in the American 
Quarterly Register, Vol. iii., " Mechanical La- 
bor combined with Study,*' an address before 
the Mechanical Association of Middlebury 
College, Aug. 18, 1830. p. h. w. 

Rev. DANA LAMB, pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church in Springvale, Wis., died at 
the residence of his son, in Ripon, Wis., Aug. 
2, 1861, aged 60 years, 9 months, and 18 days. 

He was a son of Edmund and Rebecca (Mo 
Masters) Lamb, and was bom in Georgia, Vt., 
Oct. 14, 1800. He was graduated afthe TJni- 
versity of Vermont, in 1825, and remained 
there as tutor two years, after which he stu- 
died theology with Rev. Josiah Hopkins^ of 
New Haven, Vt., was licensed Feb. 10, 1880, 
by the Addison Association, of Shoreham, and 
commenced preaching at Bridport as a candi- 
date for settlement, Feb. 21, 1830. His minis- 
try proving very acceptable, he was ordained 
to the pastorate Feb. 16, 1831. Rev. Thomas 



A. Merrill, D.D., of Middlebury, preached the 
sermon. Several powerful revivals were ex- 
perienced in Bridport during l^s labors there. 
One, in 1831, added seventy-four to the Church, 
and another, in 1836, added eighty. He was 
dismissed May 4, 1847. 

In the following fall he removed to Spring- 
vale, Wis., and immediately began to " preach 
the gospel, not where Christ was named, lest 
he should build upon another man's founda- 
tion." For about seven years he preached half 
the time at Rosendale, or Alto. At each of 
these places he gathered a Church, and enjoyed 
one or more revivals. In 1855 the Church at 
Springvale called him to the pastorate, and he 
was installed Jan. 18; Rev. Dexter Clary 
preaching the sermon. Here he continued to 
labor till his death. 

He married, Feb. 8, 1831, Julia Maria Bell, 
daughter of Dennis Bell, of Weybridge, Vt., 
by whom he had Elizabeth Cordelia, bom Oct. 
28, 1831 ; Dana C, bom Apr. 29, 1834 ; Julia 
Maria, born Aug. 28, 1836 ; William Nash, 
bom Feb. 10, 1839, died Jan. 21, 1847; Ed- 
ward Payson, bom Oct. 5, 1840 ; Emma Hul- 
dah, bom Ma^f 16, 1843, died Feb. 8, 1847 ; and 
William Nash, bom Feb. 25, 1847. Mrs. Lamb 
was bom in Weybridge, Vt., Aug. 28, 1804, 
and died in Springvale, Wis., March 14, 1854. 
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It is not to be supposed that every arti- 
cle, in the variety our pages contain, will 
meet the wishes of all our readers. Com- 
plaints have reached us about our statisti- 
cal records, and in reference to the details of 
church histories, like those of *« Windham 
County" and "Western Reserve." Yet 
many seize upon these as the gems among 
our best communications. Certainly they 
will be invaluable as contributions to the 
future histories of all our churches. 

Our biographical sketches of deceased 
ministers fall under the sharp animadver- 
sion of some whose opinions are entitled to 
respect. Touching these, we subjoin the 
words of a highly esteemed Professor in 
one of our Theological Seminaries. He 
says : 

** I have no sympathy with somebody's 
growlings at you for publishing these obitua- 
ries ; we want some brief sketch accessible of 
every Congregational minister who dies ; and 



I don't care how many deacons, if they have 
been specially good ones, like Dea. Saflford. I 
always read the Necrology, first thing. What 
an amount of self-sacrifioe, of conquering diffi- 
culties, of fervent and pure-minded endeavor 
in the life of almost every minister ! Who 
would grudge a page or two to commemorate 
such a life ? The Quarterly is just what we 
need, and cannot be dispensed with. And it is 
conducted right." 

We have put this number of the Quarter- 
ly through the press under peculiar circum- 
stances. Ere it was half printed one of our 
beloved co-laborers finished our first arti- 
cle and his last, and entered upon his final 
rest. Another of the quarto has been act- 
ing the patriot and the chaplain, instead of 
the pastor and editor. And a third has 
been seriously afflicted, and confined for 
weeks, with troubles which brought him 
into closer sympathy with our ancient 
fnend, Job, than was comfortable to him, 
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or helpful to the work in hand. If here 
and there a typographical error shall be de- 
tected, it is because the sheet containing it 
did not pass under his carefid supervision. 
On the whole, we like this number. 

The character of Increase Mather ift 
beautifully set forth in the first article, and 
is valuable for this reason, as well as for 
the fact that it is the last of Dr. Clark's 
** Lessons from the Past." ««The New 
England Zone," by Dr.Kitchel, is eminent- 
ly pertinent to the times, and will be read 
with interest. The ** Ministers' Meeting 
of New London County," by one of the 
Fathers in the Ministry, whose semi-cen- 
tennial, we are happy to see, has just been 
celebrated, is not precisely the kind of arti- 
cle this journal publishes* because it is 
not, and does not profess to be, a complete 
history in itself. Yet it is so racy, conversa- 
tional, truthful and interesting to those, es- 
pecially, who know most of the men named, 
that we cheerfully give it a place. 

The discussion of Mr. Kedzie upon the 
Theological Seminary at Chicago intro- 
duces some important thoughts in connec- 
tion with the subject of education for the 
ministry. His points are well put, and de- 
serve consideration. It is well that they 
should be placed on permanent record* 

The l^Iinutes of different State Associib- 
tions and Conferences begin to reach us. 
We cannot too highly commend the great 
improvement thus far most apparent in all. 
The Illinois Minutes are almost a volume, 
and if the Statistical Secretary shall <' go 
on unto perfection," he will give to his 
State in particular, and to the public in 
general, a most valuable record. Ohio is 
coming all right. Bto. White has a great 
unfinished work before him. He will de- 
serve more than weU If in his next issue he 
can give us returns from all the Congrega- 
tional Churches in that great central State ; 
churches connected with Presbytery, and 
those that are still independent, as well as 
thoso that are associated. The Minutes of 
the General Association of Connecticut are 
a model. Every church is reported, and 
all there is to it, and about it, that an out- 
sider would care, or ought to know, is in 
black and white. Give us such ^linutes 



firom all onr States, and it were easy to make 
up the annual history of the denominatioa. 
We most earnestly entreat all Scribes of 
State bodies to forward their minutes to 
the ** Congregational Quarterly, Chauncy 
Street, Boston, Ms.," at their earliest oon- 
vemence. We cannot report their stadstios 
in the January number, unless they are 
soon in hand. 



We most onee more, and most importu- 
nately, beseech our MinistejM to send us 
the fact of their dismission — it it occurs— 
and its date ; the fact of their ordination 
or installation, its date, by whom the ser- 
mon is preached and the ordaining or in- 
stalling prayer is offered ; the fact of their 
marriage, time and place, by whom and to 
whom ; the fact of the decease of any bro- 
ther minister, with such an obituary noUee 
as our Necrology can contain. If these 
items could be secured to our " Congrega- 
tional Quarterly Becord," punctually and 
universally, it would soon be and always 
be of inestimable value. As we are not 
ubiquitous, we cannot secure tjiem without 
aid. Will not the Scribes of local Con- 
ferences and Associations see that such 
items are forwarded on their occurrence 
within their respective limits ? 

We desire very much to obtain for the 
same "Becord" the fact of the organiza- 
tion of any new Congregational Church — 
time, place, and number of members. If 
we ooidd, every three montbi, give this 
'^Icomplete^ it woidd be looked over by our 
readers with surprise and delight. Will 
not anybody cognizant of the ** fact," tranv 
mit it to our address without delay r Such 
an one would do good service to our Zion 
at large. Not one half of these organiza- 
tions are reported any where, and hence 
are not placed within our reach. It is but 
a small tax on any one to transmit such 
items, and we know many would gladly do 
it, if they did not suppose some one else 
would, and thus it fails to be transmitted 
at all. If all will take a little interest in 
these several particulars, all will share in 
the benefits. 



The reading public are soon to have a 
treat in the third volume of the ** Puritans, 
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or the Church, Court and Pariiameat of 
Eng^nd, &c., by Samuel Hopkins," from 
those enterprising publishers, Messrs. Qould 
& Lincoln ; also, in *« A Memorial Yolnme 
of the first fifty years of the American 
Board," by Rev. R. Anderson, D.D., (460 
pages, Svo. f 1,) from the American IVact 
Society of Boston. These books ynSl be 
on sale by the time these lines meet the eye 
of the reader. The first two volumes of 
the " Puritans" have already been noticed. 
To the third, with the " Memorial Volume," 
we will pay our regards in our next i^sue. 



In the present unsettled state of finance 
in genoial, and the utter destitution of cap- 
ital on the part of the publishers of the 
Quartsrly^ as publishers, they have deemed 
it not only prudent, but neoessdfy, to ask 
and insist upon payment in advance in all 
OASBs. The first number for 1862 will not 
be sent, therefore, until the dollar is re- 
ceived. And may we not hope that our 
patrons will not only send their own sub- 
scriptions, but'Cach obtain at least one sub- 
scriber besides? And the sooner we can 
be encouraged by such remittances, the 
sooner can we profitably and hopeAilly 
enter upon the work which we have hith- 
erto pursued only— «• imder difficulties." 



Arrangements for filling the place of Br. 
Clark are not yet completed. In the mean 
time the surviving editor^ have the fullest 
assurances of abtmdant aid in filling the 
pages of this periodical. The best writers 
of our denomination most kindly volunteer 
thdT services. Our readers may be quite 
sure of no deficiency in this respect. 



Volume IV. will open with a steel por- 
trait of our late lamented co-laborer, Rev. 
Joseph S. Clark, D.D., engraved in the 
highest style of the art expressly fbr this 
work, followed by a carefully prepared 
record of his life and character, from an 
eminent pen. An interesting article, on 
«• Church Architecture for the Masses," by 
Rev. George F. Magotm, of Lyons, lo., 
will be inserted. Also, ** Recent Discov- 
eries in regard to the Plymouth Pilgrims," 
with a wood-cut of John Robinson's house 
in Leyden, by Rev. H. M. Dexter. Per- 
haps the most valuable article in the num- 
ber will be a most carefully prepared paper 
on " Puritans and Pzesbyterians," by one 
who knows both well. Let none fear for 
the Statistics because our most higMyfigU" 
raiive associate has '^gone to the wars." 
They are in good hands, and if he can be 
outdone in this direction, we are bound to 
doit. 



Vol. in. wUl be immediately bound in 
exact correspondence with Vols. I. and 11^ 
and our subscribers can exchange theix 
numbers, if perfect, for the bound volume, 
by paying twenty-five cents. 



If any one may chance to have No. I, of 
Vol. I., which he does not care to retain, 
he will confer a great fftvor upon us by 
sending it to oux address — *< Congregational 
Quarterly, Chawwy Street, jB<w<<m,"— at our 
expense. 

We can still ftimish new subscribers with 
the three volumes of the Quarterly, bound, 
at $1, 2d a volume, or in numbers at $1,00. 



CTfjurrfiejj JotmeH. 

April 3. At OXFORD, Wis. IB BNmbers. 

July 8. At BOLIVAR, N. Y. 

** 8. At BOMERSBT, Us. 22 inemb«n. 

Aug. 21. At NEW LENOX, 111. 19 membert. 

Sept. 5. At SOUTH OROTON, (Groton Jnnctlon,) 
Ma. 20 Qiemben. 



}nntttxlji ^tcorb. 

Pastors Btsmteseti. 

June 20 Rer. S. W. CLARK, firom ths Ch. la 
AaburndAlfl, Ms. 

*' 26. Bey. P. C. HEADLET, firom the 2d Cb. 
iu Greenfield, Ms. 

Julj 2. Rer. BAALI9 SANFORD, from TrlnitaBiSB 
Coog Ch , East Bridlgewater, Ms. 

" 9. R«T. WILLI.\M J. BATT, from the Ch. 
in Sumehsm. Bis. 
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July 10. Rev. S. D. COCHRAN, from the Cb. in 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

** 28. Rer. E. B. FOSTER, from the John St. 
Ch., LoweU, Ms. 



April 28. Rev. J. HONTEITH, JR., OTer the Gh. 
in Jackflon, Mich. Sermon by Rev. S. D. 
Cochran, of Ann Arbor. Installing Prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Lathrop, of Jackson. 

May 1. Mr. WILLIAM CRAWFORD, ordained at 
Clearirater, Min. Sermon by Rev. A. S. 
Fi«ke, St. Panl, Min. 

" 8. Mr. FREDERICK OXNARD, over the Cb. 
at Moline, 111. Sermon by Rev. J. L. Corning, 
of Chicago. Ordaining prayer by Rev. A. B. 
Hitchcock, former pttator. 

" 8. Rev. LEVI Q. MARSH, inatalled ovar Ist 
Ch. In Brewer, Me. 

" U. Mr. WILLIAM A. SMITH, over the Ch. 
in Rockland, Me. Sermon by Rev. George 
Shepard, D.D. Ordaining prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Thurston. 

'< 28. Mr. JOHN MILTON HOLMES, over the 
1st Ch. in Jersey City, N. J. Sermon by Prof. 
Austin Phelps, D.D., of Andover, Ms. Ordain- 
ing prayer by Rev. Leonard Swain, D.D., of 
Providence, R. I. 

" 28. Rev. H. Q. BUTTERFIELD, over the Ch. 
at Great Falls, N. H. Sermon by Rev. Prof. 
Smyth, of Brunswick, Me. Installing Prayer 
by Rev. Mr. Bradford, of Salmon Falls, N. H. 

June 6. Mr. D. W. COMSTOCE, ordained over the 
Churches of Wayland and Hopkins, MIoh. 
Sermon by Rev. E. Taylor, of Kalamazoo. 

" 6. Mr. CLARE HANCOCK, over the Ch. at 
Como, 111. Sermon by Prof. Flak, of Chioaffo 
Seminary. Ordaining prayer by Rev. W. £. 
Holyoke, Polo, 111. 

" 19. Mr. EDWARD K. WALKER, of New 
Haven, ordained In that city as Chaplain of 
the 4th Ct. Reghnent. 

" 20. Mr. CHARLES A. HARTET, over the 
Deer Park Cong. Ch. in Vermontville, 111. 
Sermon by Prof. Fisk, of Chicago. Ordain- 
ing prayer by Rev. M. K. Whittlesey, of Ott»- 

" 26. Mr. SETH C. BRACE, ordained over the 
Ch. in Bethany, Ct. Sermon by Rev. John 
Todd, D.D., of Pittsfleld, Ms. 

" 25. Mr. H. M. DANIELS, ordained over the 
Ch. at Winnebago, lU. Sermon by Rev. J. £. 
Walton, of Rocklbrd. 

" 26. Rev. J. EASTMAN, installed over the Ch. 
in Danville, Yt. Sermon by Rev. £. 0. Cum- 
mings. 

" 26. Rev. IREM W. SMITH, over the Ch. in 
Southfleld, Ms. Sermon by Rev. A. Pickett. 
Installing Prayer by Rev. N. H. Eggleston, of 
Stockbridge, Ms. 

" 27. Mr. JAMES H. WATERMAN, over the 
Ch. in Pewaukee, Wis. Sermon by Rev. Wm. 
De Los Love, of Milwaukee. Ordaining prayer 
by Rev. J. T. Marsh, of Hartland. 

July 2. Mr. MOSES P. PARMLEE, ordained at 
UnderhUl, Vt., as Chaplain of the 8d \'t. Regi- 
ment. 

" 8. Rev. S. J. HUMPHREY, installed over Ist 
Ch. in Beloit, Wis. 

'* 10. Rev. S. P. LEEDS, Installed over the Ch. 
In Hanover, (Dartmouth College,) N. H. Ser- 



mon by Rev. H. B. Smith, D.D., of N. Y. The- 
ological Seminary. 

July 12. Mr. J. D. HOPE WOOD, ordained as As- 
sociate Pastor with Rev. J. D. Hoyt, over the 
Ch. in Coventry, N. Y. 

" 18. Mr. WILLIAM H. WEBB, ordained over 
the Ch. at Suspension Bridge, N. Y. 

" 21. Mr. C. C. HUMPHREY, ordained over 
the Church in Austin, Min. Sermon by Rev. 
J. C. Strong, of sit Charles, Min. 

'< 80 Mr. S. F. FREKLAND, over the Ch. in 
Peacedale, U. I. Sermon by Prof. Porter, of 
New Haven, Ct. Ordnining prayer by Rev. E. 
Phelp4, D.D , of Kingston, R. I. 

" 81. Mr. LEWIS E. MATSON, over the Ch. 
in Racine. Wis. Sermon by Rev. C. D. Helmer. 
Ordaining prayer by Kev. C. J. Hutchins, of 
the Presbyterian Ch., Racine. 

Aug. 1. Rev. G. W. NOYES, installed over the Sd 
Ch. in Fairhaven, Ct. 

<« 6. Mr. CHARLES F. BOYNTON, ordained as 
an Evangelist, at Oldtown, where he is now a 
supply. Sermon by Rev. Geo. Shepard. D.D. 

" 8. Mr. WILLIAM L. BRAY, ordained over 
the Ist Ch. in Aurora, 111. 

" 8. Mr. LYMAN BARTLETT, ordained over 
the Ch. in MorrL«(vilIe, Vt. Sermon by Rev. 
W. H. Lord, of MontpeUer, Yt. 

»* 14. Mr. HENRY MARTYN VAILL, over the 
Ch. in Stafford ville, Ct. Sermon by Rev. Jos. 
YaiU, D.D , of Palmer, Ms. Ordaining prayer 
by Rev. Charles Bentley, of WiUington. 

^ 16. Rev. J. W. HOUGH, Installed over the 
Ch. in Williston, Yt. 

" 18. Mr. EDWARD L. CLARK, ordained at 
Old South Ch., Boston, as Chaplain of 12th 
Mass. (Col. Webster's) Reghnent. Sermon by 
Rev. George W. Blagden, D.D., of Boston. 
Ordaining prayer by Rev. Joseph A. Copp, 
D.D., of Chelsea. 

" 28. Mr. WILLIAM W. DAVENPORT, over 
the Ch. in Danielsonville, Ct. Sermon by Rev. 
Dr. Thompson, of Roxbniy, Ms. OrdaiDing 
prayer by Rev. Mr. Tillotson, of Putnam, Ct.^ 

'' 28. Mr. ALEXANDER MoKENZIE, over the 
Ch. ac Augusta, Me. Sermon by Rev. George 
Richards, of Litnbfleld, Ct. Ordaining prayer 
by Rev. Benj. Tappan, D.D., of Augusta, Me. 

Sept. 12. Mr. HENRY A. STEVENS, over the Ch. 
in Melrose, Ms. Sermon by Rev. J. W. WeU- 
man, of Newton. Ordaining pra3*er by Rev. 
William Barrows, of Reading. 



iS(tnf0tet0 iSarruli. 

April 29. In Biddeford, Me., by Rev. Charles Tra- 
ney. Rev. HENRY K. CKAIO, of Bucksport, 
to Miss HARRIET R. TBNNEY, of Plymouth, 
Iowa. 

June 4. In Waldoboro', Me., Rev. HENRY M. 
YAILL, of Staflbrdviile, Ct., to Miss MAR- 
THA C, daughter of Dea. R. C. Webb, of W. 

^' 6. In Kingston, N. J., by Rev. Thomas L. 
Janeway. D.D., Rev. NATHANIEL 1^ UP- 
HAM, of Manchester, Vt , to Miss ANNIE U. 
JANEWAY, daughter of the officiating Cler- 
gyman. 

'■*' 6. In Monson, Ms., by Rpv. Dr. Coleman, of 
Middletown, Ct , assisted by Rev. Dr. Ely, of 
Monson, Rev. J L. DUDLEY, of Middletown, 
Ct., to ELIZA M., daughter of the officiating 
Clergyman. 
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June 7. In Portland, M«., by Iter. Geo. L. Walker, cox. Rer. A. L. CHAPIN, D D., Prefident of 

Ber. CHARLES B. RICE, of Saeo, to CLAIRE Belbit CoUege, Wis., to lUfls FANNY L. COIT, 

A. LORD, of Portland. , of N. L. 

** 19. In Bucksport, Me., by Rer. H. Craig, Rer. fiept. 2. In East Bofton, Us., by Rer. H. B. Hooker, 

SIMON 0. HIGQINS, of Turner, Co Miss D.D., Rev. ASAUEL M. HOOKER, of Bristol, 

MART J. GARDNER, of Brewer. Ct., to Miss MARY JOHNSON, of Monmouth, 



Aug. 1. In Uttleton, N. H., Rer. GEORGE I. 

BARD, of Waterferd, Vt., to Miss JERUSHA 

B. PARKER, of Littleton. 

" 6. In Roxbury, Ms., at the Dudley St. Baptist iPlmfotetJS BeCeagtll. 
Ch., by Rev. J. W. Olmstead, (IMitor of the 

Watchman and Reflector,) Rer. GEORGE B. June 26. In New Portland, Me., Rev. £. S. HOP- 

SPALDING, Pastor elect of the Cone. Ch. in KINS, a«ed 48. 

IS'S^^^i^i^ ''••^'"'"•' '<-y 1o^» ^ ^.r, Min.. K.r. JAMS Mc- 

" 'U^.'ta.Sft^V^A.SriSj: A»,. *. I- «t.-0«5-. N. H.. E.r. ABRAHAM 

AUGUSTUS F. BEARD, to ELIZA, daughter J JCWKINS, aged W. 

ofCoLJohnOoddard. „ j^ In South Plymouth, Ms., Rey. JOSEPH 

" 26. In New London, Ct., by Rev. 0. B. WU- S. CLARK, D.D., aged 60. 



9tnertcan Congresational ^nfon* 

The Trustees of the American Congregational Union hare done very little for the last five 
months. Receipts have been so small, and appropriations had been already made so far beyond 
receipts when the financial war-spasm seized our churches, that they have not ventured on far- 
ther liabilities. Appropriations have been made to only three churches, and to these in small 
amounts. During this time our Treasury has paid to Black Earth, Wis., balance, ^160 ; to 
Atchison, Kan., $500 : to Mill Creek, 0., l^loO, from the Phillips Church, South Boston, Ms. ; 
to Congregational Church, Edwards Co., 111., $100, from two members of the Phillips Church, 
South Boston; to Ossawatomie, Kan., $'2oO; to Westfield, AYis., through Dea. A. Kimball, 
of Boston, Ms., $200 ; to New London, Wis., $250 ; total, $1,600. Our pledges are not yet all 
redeemed, nor are they yet so nearly redeemed that we dare venture on farther appropriations. 
This is peculiarly embarrassing, especially as calls are so numerous, and some of them so 
pressingly urgent. It has been supposed by many that few, if any, of our feeble churches would 
think of building in these trying times, and therefore there would be little need of contributions 
for this object. But thus far the reverse has been true. Never, since this organisation began 
its church-building work, has it been so flooded with applications for immediate help as within 
these last four months. Some had begun to build and could not suspend ; and others are 
plainly foreseeing that they must either build or disband. Moreover, labor is now very cheap, 
and the most of building materials are cheap ; hence there are strong inducements to '< rise 
up and build." 

Never was there a time in our history when a little money would do so much good, relieve 
so much want, make glad so many sincere Christian hearts, and lift so heavy burdens from so 
many Christian shoulders, as at the present time. If, at the expense of great self-denial, any 
now give, they may know that such gifts meet and relieve imperious necessities, and secure 
lasting benefits. And is there any good reason why such gifts should not be made ? What 
though they now cost sacrifices never before endured ? The Master plainly and loudly calls 
upon us to go up and possess the land, and relieves us by no exemptions in times of war or of 
pressure in the money market. And if at great inconvenience we fulfill His behests. His pro- 
mises assure us of abundant amends. Nothing will be lost ; nay, very much will be gained. 
If in faith we meet His claims, He will see to it that, in nothing shall our highest interests be 
endangered. 

ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY. 
Chelsea, Ms., Sept. 17, 1861. 



ERRATA.- On p. 822, 5th line from foot-note, for " Tnjans,^^ read << Greeks." 

p. 886, first column, 6th line from bottom, for *' Boyes,*' read '* Boies." 
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The good man sleeps his last sleep. Death has inyaded oar little circle. The 
first name on our list of four is ** starred," and henceforth will appear there no more. 
We had confidently leaned upon the fallen one as upon a strong tower. While we 
knew, yet we would not allow ourselves to think, he was mortal. His first, and 
freshest, and most yigoroos thoughts were upon filling and sending forth the pages 
of this periodical. Our readers need not our testimony to the ability with which he 
wrote. They will, with us, mourn a common loss. His great loTe for the principles 
and church polity of the Fathers of New England, led him to study and master 
their history as few have done. His strong memory gave him easy command of 
what he read. With unusual perspicuity and compactness he set foith in his ^' Les- 
sons from the Past," and in his other articles, interesting and important truths, from 
which many will profit. We look around us every whither, and ask : Where is the 
Elisha to take his mantle, and fill his place ? His relations to the Quarterly, to the 
Library Association, to the College of which he was a Trustee, and whose unfinished 
History had just been placed in his bands, as the man to complete it ; to our feeble 
churches in Massachusetts, for which he had so long labored ; to the Alumni of An- 
dover Theological Seminary, whose personal history he knew so well, and whose 
Necrology he so skillfully prepared ; to the cause of Christ at large, — ^to say nothing 
of his lovely family circle, made his life an important life, and his death to be wide- 
ly felt. 

We attempt no eulogy of our co-laborer, not even a biographical sketch, on this 
mourning page. Our next number will record that. Our hearts must, speak out a 
few words as these sheets go to press. The first article in this number is from bis 
unwearied pen. He had just written the last pages of manuscript when he lay down 
to die. The proof-sheet of those last pages was waiting his revision, wbife the death- 
sweat was gathering upon his manly brow. He never saw them. A fitting close of 
his earthly toils, to erect a monument to a character he exceedingly loved, and which, 
in many respects, he very much resembled ! 

Joseph S. Clark was bom at Plymouth, Ms., Dec. 19, 1800. He was religi- 
ously educated. His mother, in her one hundredth year, survives him. He became 
a Christian when young. He graduated at Amherst College in the class of 1827, 
and at the Theological Seminary, Andover, in 1842. He was settled at Sturbridge, 
Ms., the same year ; and was greatly blessed in his ministry there of over seven 
years. For eighteen years he was a successful Secretary of the Massanhusetts Home 
Missionary Society. In 1857, he resigned that office, and was appointed Corres- 
ponding Secretary of the Congregational Library Association, a position quite con- 
genial to his taste, especially as it afforded him so good an opportunity to gather np 
and arrange, so as to preserve, memorials of the Puritans, in books, pamphlets, man- 
uscripts, paintings, &c. 

He was literally diligent in business, while he was fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord. When most men, with his disease, would have felt excused from any labor, 
he would not take even needed rest He has frequently said to one of our number, 
** It is my daily prayer that I may not outlive my usefulness ; I shall work while it 
is possible for mie to work, and when I cannot work, m&y the Lord let me go to my 
rest" And within the last six months he has often expressed his entire trust in 
Christ ; his abiding peace and submission under the prospect of disappointed hopes. 
He fell in his armor, as he had desired. He labored to the last On Saturday, 
August 17, he was not, for Gk)d had taken him. So He giveth his beloved sleep ! 
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